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l^ET.  L-— ^  Series  of  Discmirses  on  the  Christian  Revelation^  viewed 
in  connection  with  the  Modem  jistroniomy*  By  Thomas  Chal- 
mers, D.D.  Minister  of  the  Tron  Church,  Glasgow.  8yo. 
pp.  276.     Smith  and  Son.,  Glasgow,  1817. 

1  HAT  the  stupendous  scene  which  the  heavens  disclose  to  us 
by  day  and  by  niffht  should  awaken  the  wonder  of  mortals ;  that 
in  an  age  of  religious  blindness  it  shou  i  have  captivated  idolar 
ters,  and  that  it  should  actuate  the  thoughts,  influence  the 
belief^  and  modify  the  reasonings  of  those  who  live  within  the 
sound  and  illumination  of  the  &)spel,  are  consequences  very  na- 
tural to  a  weak  and  trembling  creature  whose  condition  is  so 
little  known  to  himself,  and  over  whom  changes  so  solemn,  and 
destinies  so  mysterious,  are  fearfully  suspended.  Man  alone  has 
an  upward  look,  among  the  breathing  myriads  which  cover  the 
face  of  our  globe ;  and  if  the  sky  was  not  adorned  for  the  exer- 
cise and  delight  of  the  human  raculties,  it  is  at  least  undeniable 
that  the  mind  is  furnished  with  a  capacity  to  contemplate  the 
beauteous  spectacle,  to  stretch  the  line  of  its  intelligence  over  at 
least  some  part  of  the  exterior  arrangement,  and  to  extract  from 
the  glittering  and  gorgeous  scene  an  exhaustless  theme  of  praise 
and  wonder.  The  argument  appears  so  irresistible  and  direct 
which  God  has  given  us  of  his  being  and  attributes,  in  the  works 
of  his  hands,,  that  to  the  believing  mind  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
comprehend  the  existence  of  an  Atheist.  And  yet  how  little  has 
all  tnis  display  of  energy  and  might  and  goodness  done,  towards 
bringing  men  to  a  just  sense  ofthe  Deity,  without  a  revelation.' 
In  a  world  bursting  with  proofs  of  hi^  benevolence,  and  blazing 
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with  the  trophies  of  his  omnipotence,  the  stupidest  and  grossest 
hypotheses  have  disputed  with  God  the  honour  of  the  Creation, 
and  philosophy,  falsely  so  called,  has  feuhd  substitutes  for  the  Crea- 
tor himself  among  the  emanations  of  his  power.  There  is  one  only 
medium,  one  only  lens,  through  which  these  objects  can  be  viewed 
so  as  to  bring  them  upon  the  deep  chamber  of  the  mind  in  their 
proper  focus.  We  must  first  see  God  as  Christians,  and  then  we 
are  permitted  to  see  his  works  with  the  intelligence  of  pure  philo- 
sophy,— with  the  understanding  of  the  heart, — with  the  interior 
intimacy  of  the  privileged  and  initiated.  We  can  know  God  but 
in  one  way,  we  may  honour  him  in  a  thousand :  but  it  is  necessary 
to  know  nim  first  in  order  to  honour  him  rightly,  and  nothing 
is  better  proved  by  the  world's  history  and  experience  than  that, 
though  God  has  always  had  his  ^^  witnesses  in  heaven,"  and 
**  his  hand  in  the  sea,  and  his  right  hand  in  the  rivers,'*  yet  without 
a  special  communication,  without  being  first  enabled  *^  to  under- 
stand the  way  of  his  precepts ; "  we  nave  not  even  so  much  as 
known  how  "  to  talk  of  his  wondrous  works.** 

The  oscitancy  and  absurdity  of  the  ancient  philosophical 
Atheists  had  ^llen  into  contempt  among  the  ancieiits  themselves  ; 
and  the  Pagan  mythology  had,  before  the  Christian  revelation, 
begun  to  give  way  to  a  sublimer  and  more  rational  theism ;  but 
nothing  in  the  natural  world  had  thus  improved  the  speculations 
of  mankind :  and  if  the  mind  by  its  own  efforts  was  raised  above 
materialism,  it  was  only  to  people  nature  with  a  crowd  of  invisi- 
ble agents,  characterised  for  the  most  part  by  the  vices  and  pas- 
sions of  men,  and  clothed  with  attributes  and  personifications 
incongruous,  obscene,  and  ridiculous.  The  Stoics  and  the  Mo- 
ralists, who  drew  their  opinions,  not  from  material  or  physical 
observations,  but  from  a  more  spiritual  comprehension  of  Divine 
things,  carried  a  better  intelligence  to  the  subject,  and  surveyed 
the  phenomena  of  the  natural  world,  with  a  point  of  reference  in 
their  minds,  which  conferred  upon  it  the  moral  beauty  of  union, 
totality,  and  design.  This,  indeed,  is  the  true  position  in  which 
the  subject  should  be  placed.  The  priorities  of  religion  and  phi- 
losophy should  be  thus  settled,  before  it  can  be  distinctly  per- 
ceived hpw  physiology  attains  its  rank  in  the  intellectual  and 
moral  scale,  and  has  its  bearings  upon  a  future  world,  and  the 
destinies  of  an  immortal  Being.  Thus  Plato  reasoned,  thus  So- 
crates.before  him,  and  thus  Aristotle  afler  him :  they  maintained 
that  the  existence  of  one  wise  and  perfect  Being  was  too  high  a 
truth  to  be  reached  by  minds  unpurified,  and  weighed  down  by 
carnal  and  gross  propensities ;  and  fancifully  derived  it  from  a 
certain  Divine  sagacijhr,  a  ray  of  Divinity,  that  imparted  the  holy 
secret  to  the  soul.  Christianity  realized  these  visions,  and  sub- 
stantiated these  beautiful  adumbrations;  at  once  opened  a  cor- 
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respondence  'with  God  in  the  heart  *of  man ;  lighted  up  the 
creation  with  the  blaze  of  the  true  altar ;  and  **  put  a  new  song  in 
its  mouth,  even  a  thanksgiving  unto  our  Ood.''  Without  those 
tnie  notions  of  the  Deity,  which  Christianity  has  imparted  to  us, 
it  seems  as  if  the  human  soul  would  be  little  tne  gainer  by  extend- 
ing the  bounds  of  natural  knowledge.  Every  fresh  discovery 
of  the  Creator's  might,  was  only  to  place  him  at  a  further 
remove  from  man;  every  advance  into  the  realms  of  infinity 
was  so  much  loss  to  humanity,  in  the  scale  of  comparative  im- 
portance. 

The  sequestration  of  the  Divine  mind  from  man  and  his  con- 
cerns was  more  peculiarly  the  fruit  of  the  Epicurean  physics,  be- 
cause the  theology  of  that  sect  was  entirely  founded  on  the  ob- 
servation of  material  existences.  And  thus  the  philosophical 
poet  describes  the  gloomy  barrier  of  eternal  separation : 

Omnia  enim  per  se  Divum  natura  necesse  est 
Immortali  evo,  summa  cum  pace  fruatur, 
Semota  a  nostris  rebus,  sejunctaque  lonee : 
Nam  privata  dolore  omni,  privata  pencils, 
Ipsasuis  pollens  opibus,  nihil  indiga  nostri 
Nee  bene  pro  mentis  capitur,  nee  tangitur  ira.'' 

LiLcreti  ii.  645. 

The  natural  inquiries  of  the  Stoic  led  him,  it  is  true^  to  much 
nobler  conceptions  of  the  Deity ;  he  saw  the  impresses  of  a  Divine 
hand  legibly  traced  in  every  part  of  the  creation.  He  saw  the 
motions  of  the  heavens  so  certain,  and  the  orders  of  the. stars  so 
established,  and  all  things  so  fitted  to  their  ends,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  consider  them  as  the  efiects  of  fortuitous  force,  or 
blind  impulse  3  and  from  the  glorious  scaieof  God's  works,  he 
deduced  the  convincing^  testimonies  of  his  providence,  his  wis- 
dom, and  his  power.  The  same  contemplation,  also,  tended  to 
exalt  him  in  his  own  opinion.  ^^  We  alon^  of  all  the  animals,'' 
says  the  Stoic  of  Cicero,  ^^  have  known  the  risings,  settings,  and 
courses  of  the  stars :  by  man  it  is  that  the  day,  the  monui,  and 
veiur  is  determined;  that  the  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon  are 
known,  and  foretold  to  all  futurity."  And  then,  having  shown 
how  piety  and  justice,  and  all  the  other  virtues,  are  connected 
with  these  considerations,  he  raises  his  good  man  to  a  pitch  of 
blessedness  equal  to  the  celestials  in  all  but  their  immortality.* 

Thus  the  tumid  philosophy  of  the  Stoics  placed  man  in  a 
competiticm  with  the  nature  of  the  gods  thmnselves,  and  strove 
to  contract  the  distance  between  human  and  Divine,  by  dressing 
up  the  huniBB  soul  in  the  attributes  of  Divinity.  After  all,  how- 
ever, its  most  gaudy  trappings  were  borrowed  from  things  of 
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earthly  composition  and  transitory  tenure*  "  The  whole  dominion 
of  this  world's  goods,'*  says  Cicero's  Stoic,  "  is  in  man.    The  fields 
and  the  mountains  are  for  our  enjoyment.    Ours  are  the  rivers,  and 
the  lakes.    We  sow  corn,  and  plant  trees,  and  fertilize  the  earth 
by  irrigation.     We  urge,  direct,  and  alter  the  course  of  rivers. 
]^y  the  strength  and  contrivance  of  our  hands  we  superinduce 
another  nature  upon  nature  itself.     And  does  not  the  reasoning 
faculty  of  man  penetrate  even  unto  heaven  itself?  "  *   And  yet,  in 
another  mood  of  the  Stoical  vein,  how. different  is  the  view  pre- 
sented us  of  all  these  high  pretensions :  ^^  Man  learns  not,"  says 
Seneca,   in  his  Natur^  Questions,t   ^^  to  despise  the  stately 
piazzas,  the  roofs  shining  with  ivory,  the  trimmed  groves,  and 
the  pleasant  rivulets  conveyed  to  our  houses,  until  he  hath  sur- 
veyed the  whole  world,  and  firom   his  airy  speculation  looking 
down  upon  our  little  globe,  covered  in  a  great  manner  by  the 
sea,  and,  where  not  so  covered,  squalid  in  its  appearance,  and 
either  parched  with  heat,  or  frozen  with  cold,  he  saith  to  himself^ 
is  this  that  poini  which,  by  fire  and  sword,  is  divided  among  so 
many  nations?    O  how  ridiculous  are  the  limits  which  confine 
moital  men  !  The  Ister  bounds  the  Dacians ;  the  Strymon,  the 
Thracians ;  the  Euphrates,  the  Parthians ;  the  Danube  divides  the 
Sarmatians  and  the  Romans;  the  Rhine  gives  bounds  to  Ger- 
many; the  Pyrenees,  to  Frjmce  and  Spain ;  and  between  Egypt 
and  Ethiopia  lie  tracts  immeasurable  of  sandy  desarts:  if  human 
understanding  were  given  to  ants,  would  not  they  too  divide  their 
molehill  into  divers  provinceis  ?"   And,  in  this  strain,  he  proceeds 
comparing  the  diminutiveness  of  this  little  spot  of  earth,  and  all 
its  assumed  importance  and  imaginary  grandeur,  with  the  im- 
mensity of  the  space  around  us,  where  the  swiftest  planet  is  thirty 
years  m  accomplishing  his  journey ;  and  room  is  given  for  the 
revolutions  of  countless  stars.     But  is  man  degraded  from  his 
dignity  by  these  views  of  the  creation  ?  Certainly  not,  according 
to  the  stoical  hypothesis ;  for  into  the  possession  of  these  vast 
spaces  the  mind  is  admitted,  if  properly  defecated  from  the  thin^ 
of  this  earth.   Si  expeditus  levisoue,  ac  contentus  modico,  emicuit. 
It  must  be  previously  preparea  for  this  possession,  by  the  con- 
templation of  it;  by  having  constantly  and  tranquilly  meditated 
on  these  wonders  of  the  upper  regions,  their  glittering  orbs,  and 
their  pure  ethereal  canopy  as  ultimately  its  own.     'fiiere,  when 
it  arrives,  it  is  to  receive  an  instantaneous  enlargement,  and  feel 
itself  in  its  proper  home,  in  communion  with  Divinity  itself. 

This  is  the  compensation  which  the  stoic  philosophy,  by  far 
the  most  pure  and  consistent  of  ancient  creeds,  has  found  for  our 
humiliated  condition  upon  earth :  in  proportion  as  it  vilifies  this 
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globe  and  its  petty  transactions,  it  exalts  the  interior  man  above 
its  polluted  sunace,  and  invests  the  soul  with  a  sort  of  spiritual 
property  in  all  the  magnificent  apparatus  of  heaven. 

Qua  niger  astriferis  connectitur  axibus  aer ; 
Quodque  patet  terras  inter,  lunaeque  meatus, 
Semidei  manes  habitant,  quos  ignea  virtus^ 
Innocuos  vitas,  patientes  aetheris  iroi 
Fecit,  et  eeternas  animam  ijonlegit  in  orbes. 

Luc.  Phars.  lib.  ix. 

Astronomy,  however,  has  not  left  to  man  the  flattering  belief 
that  the  heavenly  bodies  were  made  only  to  minister  to  him  while 
on  earth,  or  to  shine  for  the  recreation  of  his  disembodied  spirit. 
The  progressive  development  of  the  analogies  subsisting  between 
our  own  globe,  and  tnpse  radiant  orbs  mat  spread  their  glory 
around  us,  has  gradually  induced  the  belief  that  they  also  nave 
their  inhabitants,  who  stand  in  a  relation,  moral  or  spiritual,  si- 
milar or  superior  to  our  own,  to  the  great  Source  of  life  and 
intelligence.  Under  the  touch  of  this  talisman,  the  painted  heaven 
of  the  Stoics  and  Platonists  vanishes,  and  in  its  stead,  a  countless^ 
multitude  of  real  worlds  press  upon  our  aching  vision ;  orbs  upon 
orbs,  suns  upon  suns,  systems  upon  systems,  succeed  and  aefy 
calculation.  So  vast,  so  exhaustless  is  uie  scene,  that  if  compa- 
rative magnitude  were  the  measure  of  importance,  and  the  regards 
of  the  Creator  were  proportioned  as  ours  are,  well  might  this 
spot  of  relative  nothingness,  which  we  call  emphatically  the 
world,  be  overlooked.  Before  the  urgency  of  these  considerations, 
the  dignity  of  man  expires  like  a  vapour;  and  no  longer  any 
ground  can  be  taken  on  which  a  single  hope  of  future  felici^,  or 
even  life,  can  be  erected,  but  the  infinite  condescension  of  that 
only  Potentate,  who  sits  pavillioned  in  unapproachable  and  in- 
efiable  supremacy,  beyond  all  these  orbs,  these  suns,  and  these 
systems.  In  proportion  as  the  optics  of  man  are  extended,  and 
new  worlds,  new  hosts  of  worlds,  march  into  the  field  of  view, 
numbers  without  number,  in  jubilant  succession  and  never-ending 
pomp,  the  place  of  our  own  sojourn,  upon  which  God  himseli^ 
for  the  sake  of  its  sinfiil  inhabitants,  nath,  according  to  the 
Christian  theology,  descended  in  the  flesh,  and  performed  an  act 
of  mysterious  grace,  which  angels  desire  to  lookmto^  has  shrunk 
into  a  point,  an  atom,  a  scarcely  appreciable  and  noticeable  ma^ 
nitude,  in  the  vast  interminable  range  of  creation.  Here  then  is 
a  struggle,  a  jar,  a  collision,  between  the  philosophy  of  man,  aiid 
the  propositions  involved  in  the  Christian  scheme  of  grace  and 
redemption.  To  reconcile  what  is  great  with  what  is  little  ac- 
cording to  her  notions  of  great  and  little.  Is  difiicult  and  startling 
to  human  wisdom.  Measuring  things  by  her  own  rule,  and  line^ 
and.compassy  she  cannot  easily  digest  a  plan  of  divinity  which 
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brings  infinite  and  finite  into  contact ;  alters  the  forms  and  ina^i« 
tudes  of  moral  objects;  and  presents  to  us  a  Being  stooping  m>m 
an  altitude  which  no  thought  can  scale,  to  a  depth  of  commisera- 
tion which  no  line  can  fathom. 

But,  after  all,  the  difficulty  to  which  we  have  alluded  is  a  dif^ 
ficulty  of  habit  only.  Christianity  does  no  real  violence  to  thq 
laws  of  reason :  she  asks  only  of  philosophy  to  correct  her  own 
prejudices,  to  control  her  vanity,  to  distinguish  between  human 
and  Divine  things,  between  what  is  spiritual  and  what  is  corporeal, 
what  hath  bounds  and  what  hath  none,  between  moral  and  ma- 
terial magnitudes,  between  an  eye  that  never  sleeps,  an  arm  ^at 
never  tires,  thoughts  that  know  no  variableness  or  shadow  of 
turnings  and  the  qualities,  powers,  and  predicaments  of  a  being 
mho  can  ffive  no  account  of  himsel]^  ^^  whose  breath  is  in  his  noa- 
trils ;  ^'  wno,  under  shelter  of  his  covering  of  clay,  feebly  holds 
his  perishing  tenm*e  of  misery  and  mortality. 

To  show  that  philosophy,  truly  so  called,  is  not  at  variance 
with  the  Christian  scheme;  that  the  modem  astronomy^  which^ 
by  the  powerful  aid  of  optical  glasses,  has  so  prodimously  ex- 
tended the  bounds  of  the  visible  creation,  and  so  enlarged  our 
conceptions  of  the  greatness  of  Creation's  Author,  that  it  makes^ 
this  earth  appear,  in  relation  to  the  shining  myriads  that  surround 
it,  as  a  sinme  leaf  in  the  shady  forest,  or  as  a  particle  of  dust  ii\ 
the  siilt^  plain,  opposes  no  obstacle  to  the  &ith  of  the  Scripture^., 
but  teaches  us  rattier  with  the  greater  fervencv  to  join  the  apostla 
in  exclaiming,  ^^  O  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom 
and  knowle^e  of  God  I "  is  the  object  of  the  book  which  we 
have  now  undertaken  to  review.  Whether  our  author  may  not 
attach  rather  tpq  much  importance  to  the  argument  he  so  stre^ 
nuously  in  this  volume  opposes,  or  whether,  as  we  have  heard  it 
suggested,  his  own  mind  may  not,  at  some  period  of  his  course 
in.  religious  inquiry,  have  felt  its  force  in  a  degree  that  still 
paints  it  upon  liis  memory  in  a.  more  formidable  shape  than 
pelon^  to  it,  we  will  not  inquire.  We  are  sure  that  there  is  no 
objection  so  weak  as  to  be  unworthy  of  refutation,  if  it  has  at  any 
time  crossed  the  path  of  the  Christian  pilgrim,  or  given  birth  to 
an  ephemeral  doubt  in  the  bosom  of  we  pious,  or  hid  for 
a  mopient  the  heavenly  promise  firom  the  hppe  of  a  repentant 
sinner.  Objections,  too,  vary  in  their  impressions,  according  to 
the  state  of  die  recipient,  or  the  complexions  of  different  mind^ 
or  the  situation  of  the  vulnerable  and  vital  parts  of  the  mental 
£rame:  thoi^h  cased  in  armour,  from  the  head  to  the  heel,  the 
Christian  safety  consists  in  a  never-ceasing  apprehension  of  danger 
firoQ^  within  and  from  without.  To  prevent  any  ill  effects  upon 
the  soundness  of  our  religious  principles,  from  an  exercise  of  such 
jl^neral  benefit,  so  invigorating  to  the  faculties,  sp  elevating  Uk 
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the  thoughts,  'and  so  entirely  worthy  of  a  being  formed  for  con« 
templation,  and  **  of  laroe  discourse,"  as  an  inquiry  into  the 
wonders  of  the  creation,  is  another  view  in  which  the  exertions 
of  Dr.  Chabners  rise  to  great  importance.  But  sorrowful  indeed 
would  be  the  case,  if  an  argument  for  God's  forgetfulness  of  his 
creatures  could  be  drawn  from  testimonies  of  his  mifffat ; — ii^  by 
musing  upon  the  immensity  of  his  power,  our  confidence  in  the 
immensitir  of  his  love  could  oe  shaken ; — if,  as  the  scene  of  creation 
expanded,  the  prospect  of  redemption  were  necessarily  to  become 
diminished  in  scope,  in  beneficence,  or  in  brightness.  Can  it  argue 
greater  power  tp  preserve  than  to  create?  Qui  we  derive  an  infe- 
rence ot  exhaustion  from  the  display  of  infinitude,  or  is  there  ani 
plausibility  in  the  supposition  that  God  can  have  overchi 
himself  by  the  magnitude,  or  minuteness,  or  multiplicity  of  nb 
works;  or  that,  for  the  repose  of  his  Spirit,  he  requires  a  partial 
remission  of  care^ — ^something  of  that  sabbath  of  secludea  ease, 
enjoyed  by  the  gods,  of  Epicurus  ? 

We  must  frankly  confess  that  we  do  not  remember  to  have 
ever  had  to  encounter  this  argument  against  the  Christian  doc- 
trine of  redemption;  or,  if  we  have  by  chance  heard  an  allusion 
to  it,  we  have  given  it  no  heed  on  account  of  its  apparent  insig- 
nificancy. We  have  stated  our  reasons,  however,  for  thinking 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  neglected,  and  we  are  the  more  glad  that 
Dr.  Chalmers  has  deemed  it  a  subject  worthy  of  his  exertions, 
because  it  has  afforded  him  a  field  of  display,  well  suited  to  the 
character  of  his  genius.  In  this  flowery  field  that  genius  has 
blossomed,  like  the  Rose  of  Sharon,  and  spread  its  fragrance 
over  all  the  land. 

By  being  suddenly  raised  to  literaiy  eminence, — to  that  emi- 
nence whi^  secures  the  public  attention  to  whatever  he  may 
publish,  an  author  is  invested  with  a  power,  to  which  we 
cannot  but  attach  a  very  solemn  responsibility;  and  we  think  it 
matter  of  general  congratulation,  that  this  sort  of  moral  powor 
has,  in  the  present  instance,  fallen  into  hands  which  are  very 
likely  to  make  it  instrumental  to  human  happiness.  It  happens 
but  rarely,  indeed,  that  fashion  lends  itself  to  the  interests  of 
religion,  and  fortunate  is  he  who  can  borrow  the  wand  of  that 
enchanter,  to  charm  the  busy  idlers  of  the  world  into  a  few  hours 
of  still  attention  to  the  plea  of  Heaven  in  behalf  of  their  souls. 
Dr.  Chalmers,  by  one  effort  of  bis  pen,  has  leaped  forth  into 
fashion;  the  ear  that  has  long  refused  to  listen  to  the  voice  of 
the  charmer,  charm  he  never  so  wisely, — the  ear  which  has 
hitherto  heard  nothing  but  the  language  of  blandishment,  or  of 
blasphemy, — ^the  ear,  through  whicn  nothing  has  found  its  way 
but  a  fidse  and  flattering  unction  to  the  conscience,  has,  perao- 
ventujre,  under  the  spell  of  Dr.  Chalmers'  rhetoric,  been  opened 
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to  that  ^*  word  which  endureth  for  ever,"  hath  heard  of  ^  the 
sufferings  of  Christ,"  of  "  the  glory  that  shall  be  revealed,**  and 
of  the  wretched  case  of  him  who  walks  without  God  in  the  world, 
and  dies  without  a  part  in  the  Saviour. 

We  trust  it  is  superfluous  to  say  to  this  gentleman,  "  Macte 
virtute  tua  :'*  it  is  not  any  sacrifice  which  he  is  called  to  make  to 
the  interest^  of  religion ;  "  neither  bonds,  nor  stripes,  nor  im- 
prisonment, nor  tribulation,  nor  distress,  nor  persecution,  nor 
nakedness,  nor  peril,  nor  the  sword,"  oppose  his-career ;  we  trust, 
if  they  had,  they  would  not  have  separated  him  from  Christ ; 
but  the  stars  in  their  courses  fight  on  his  side ;  and  the  princi- 
palities and  powers  of  this  world  have,  for  a  time  at  least,  with- 
drawn their  open  hostility.  The  success  of  his  pen  has  prepared 
the  way  for  his  success  in  the  pulpit;  numbers  who  go  nol^  or 
but  seldom  go,  or  go  because  others  go,  or  go  they  know  not 
for  what,  without  delight,  or  awe,  or  love,  to  the  worship  of  him 
who  made  both  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  of  him  who  telleth 
the  number  of  the  stars,  and  calleth  them  all  by  their  names, 
press  in  throngs, .  regardless  of  inconvenience,  or  distance,  or 
trouble,  old  men  and  maidens,  young  men  and  children,  to  hear 
how  brilliantly  the  creature  can  eulogize  the  Creator,  with  what 
new  garniture  he  can  array  the  heavens,  to  what  compass  of 
descriptive  magnificence  human  utterance  may  be  made  to  ex- 
pand, OF  how  the  "  loveliness  of  the  song"  may  be  yet  further 
enforced  by  new  notes  of  rapture,  and  new  touches  of  sublime 
expression. 

;  This  is  what  numbers  call  edification,  and  for  this  sort  of  edifi- 
cation numbers  have  run  to  hear  Dn  Chalmeifs.  This  has  been 
the  primary  attraction;  by  these  credentials  has  this  ambassa- 
dor of  Christ  been  first  introduced  to  his  cbm*tly  and  crowded 
audience.  The  captivating  manner  in  which  his  inferences  have 
been  drawn  of  the  power  of  the  Creator,  from  the  great  spectacle 
of  his  works,  laid  the  foundation  of  his  popularity.  Had  he 
written  only  in  the  language  of  awful  verity,  concerning  right- 
eousness, and  temperance,  and  judgment  to  come,  no  maii  ot  the 
world  would  have  trembled^  because  no  man  of  the  world  would 
have  read  him.  But  having  fortunately  pitched  upon  a  subject, 
in  itself  extremely  attractive,  coinciding  with  the  philosophical 
tone  of  the  times,  demanding  no  labour  of  attention,  o^  prepai:a- 
tion  in  the  reader,  but  affording  to  the  peculiar  excellence  of 
the  writer  the  fullest  opportunity  of  display,  he  has  produced  a 
volume  of  sermons,  which  has  suspendea  for  a  time  every  other 
fashionable  topic  of  the  literary  kind,  and  spread  as  &r  as  any 
tale  of  unholy  love,  mysterious  murder,  or  sentimental  crime. 

But  has  Dr.  Chalmers  contented  himself  with  thus  amusing 
and  attracting  the  public?  Dpes  popularity  appear  to  have  been 
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bis  real  aim  ?  To  say  this  of  him  would,  in  our  opinion,  be  doing 
him  great  injustice.  We  have  been  all  this  while  adverting  only 
to  the  primary  impression,  and  immediate  attraction  of  his  worl^ 
which,  we  think,  is  to  be  ascribed  partly  to  the  popularity  of  hid 
subject,  and  partly  to  the  luxuriant  graces  of  nis  composition. 
But  of  these  qualities  the  impression  is  fugitive.  The  work  before 
tis  possesses  also  those  to  which  a  style  the  most  lofty  is  of  very 
inferior  importance,  and  without  the  support  of  which  it  is  but 
the  mimiciy  of  reason  and  passion.  Though  we  cannot  say  that 
Dr.  Chalmers  has  presented  us  with  any  thing  very  new  in  argu- 
ment, or  even  in  the  matter  of  his  descriptions,  nor  that  we  have 
any  anxious  fears  for  Christianity  on  the  side  in  which  he  has 
thrown  up  an  additional  ratopart,  yet,  for  elevating  views  of  the 
Majesty  on  high,  for  apt  illustrations  of  the  providential  care  of 
the  Creator,  for  reconciling  the  extremes  of  glory  and  conde»« 
cension,  for  combining  the  perfections  of  Jehovah  Jesus  in  the 
blessed  fruits  of  righteousness  and  grace,  and  especially  for  the 
lines  and  characteristics  of  correct  religious  feeling,  drawn  with 
such  precision,  in  the  last  discourse,  we  cannot  testify  to  Dr. 
Chalmers,  in  terms  above  his  merit,  the  sense  we  entertain 
of  his  labours.  These  properties  of  his  work  are  now  in  opera- 
tion ;  the  first  glance  of  beauty  has  been  shot ;  the  brilliance, 
which  at  first  was  almost  nimium  luhricus  aspici^  is  improved  into 
a  steadier  lustre ;  our  pleasure  becomes  more  profound,  and  our 
heart  more  permanently  engaged.  This  is  a  true  test  of  the 
merit  of  the  performiEmce,  a  sure  earnest  of  its  lasting  celebrity ; 
and  on  this  experience  we  found  our  opinion  that  Dr.  Chalmers 
is  no  meteor,  but  a  fixed  star  in  thdt  firmament  of  science,  which 
he  has  taught  to  shine  with  the  radiance  of  the  Gospel. 

He  has  begun  his  argument  with  imputing  to  the  astronomical 
objectors  an  assertion  and  an  inference,  both  of  which  he  under-* 
takes  to  deprive  of  their  weight.  "  The  assertion  is,  that  Chris-* 
tianity  is  a  religion  which  professes  to  be  designed  for  the  single 
benefit  of  our  world ;  and  the  inference  is,  that  Ood  cannot  oe 
the  author  of  this  religion,  for  he  would  not  lavish  on  so  insigni* 
ficant  a  field,  such  peculiar  and  such  distinguishing  attentions^ 
as  are  ascribed  to  him  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament."  The 
assertion,  he  contends,  is  without  foundation ;  for  Christianity 
makes  no  such  profession.  And  after  having,  in  his  first  dis- 
course, paid  the  fullest  homage  to  the  energy  of  the  Divine  attri- 
butes, and  given  the  widest  expansion  to  the  hypothesis  of  a 
plurality  of  worlds;  after  having  deduced  from  the  astronomical 
fact,  that  God  has  done  the  same  things,  for  the  other  pla* 
nets,  ite  he  has  done  for  that  which  we  inhabit,  giving  them 
lights  in  their  firmaments,  to  be  for  signs  and  for  seasons,  and  fer 
days  a|id  for  years,  and  dividing  th^  light  from  the  darkness^ 
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he  deduces  the  presumption,  that  the  Creator  has  not  left  thera 
without  beings  to  profit  by  these  arrangements.  After  letting  the 
fancy  loose  to  tire  itself  with  wonder  and  conjecture,  amidst  the 
host  of  luminaries  that  light  up  the  whole  concave  of  heaven, 
|Uid  to  exhaust  its  powers  of  conception  in  multiplying  the  pro- 
babilities of  the  living  works  of  creation,  he  meets  the  astrono- 
mical sceptic  in  all  tnat  he  has  attempted  to  raise?  upon  the 
widest  extent  to  which  he  can  urge  the  theme.  He  denies  the 
postulate,  that  Christianity  necessarily  bounds  itself  to  this  earth 
and  its  inhabitants :  he  challenges  the  objector  on  this  ground 
to  the  proof,  that  the  religion  of  Jesus  is  unknown  to  those  planets, 
and  those  stars,  thus  peopled  by  this  splendid  hypothesis.  ^^  For 
any  thing  such  objector  can  tell,  sin  has  found  its  way  into  these 
other  worlds.  For  any  thing  he  can  tell,  their  people  have 
banished  themselves  from  communion  with  God.  FoiLany  thing 
he  caii  tell,  many  a  visit  may  have  been  made  to  eacn  of  them, 
on  the  subject  of  our  common  Christianity,  by  commissioned 
messoeugers  from  the  throne  of  the  Eternal.  For  any  thing  he 
can  tell,  the  redemption  promised  to  us  is  not  one  solitary  in- 
stance, or  not  the  whole  of  that  redemption  which  is  by  the  Son 
of  God.;  but  only  our  part  in  the  plan  of  mercy,  equal  in  mag- 
nificence to  all  mat  astronomy  has  brought  within  tne  range  of 
human  contemplation." 

So  much  for  the  assertion,  which  Dr.  Chalmers  thus  shows  to 
be  merely  gratuitous.  But  admitting  that  the  hypothesis  of  the 
Christian  scheme  necessarily  bounds  it  to  this  earth — ^to  thia 
diminutive  spot — to  this  spot,  so  unappreciably  small  in  com- 
parison of  a  dimensionless  creation,  that,  were  it  suddenly  swept 
away  into  annihilation,  it  would  be  only  like  one  leaf  lost  to  the 
forest ;  still,  in  the  argument  of  this  instructive  writer,  a  moral 
magnificence  and  extent  is  given  to  the  character  and  results  of 
the  work  of  salvation,  which  is  quite  independent  of  physical 
magnitude.  Divine  love,  in  his  just  and  reasonable  consiaeration,. 
has  no  spiritual  limit  to  its  supposable  efficacy,  however  small 
the  immediate  scene  of  its  operation;  for  what  is  the  magnitude 
and  where  is  the  distance,  over  which  the  light  from  a  single 
point,  (to  speak  humanly,  for  all  comparative  magnitudes  are 
merged  in  mfinity),  in  the  work  of  the  Divine  mind,  may  not  be 
imagined  to  extend  its  effulgence.  Great  and  Little  have  reference 
to  the  associations  of  a  finite  mind ;  the  importance  of  things 
in  this  world  are  according  to  the  impressions  which  our  nature 
receives  from  them;  we  measure  things  by  rules  derived  from 
our  own  infirmity,  and  throw  the  colours  and  characteristics  of 
our  own  impotence  over  that  small  part  of  the  creation  which 
lies  within  our  view ;  but  are  God's  thoughts  as  our  thoughts?  Is 
it  likely  that  to  Him  who  is  maocmus  in  mininns,  mi(X  car* 
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ries  liis  finishing  hand  to  things  of  evanescent  smallness,  and^ 
in  proportion  as  the  microscope  fives  magnitude  to  things  invi- 
able,  developes  his  might  in  a  oownv^ard  series  of  infinite  gra* 
dation, — is  it  likdvy  or  is  it  consistent  with  unprgudiced  philoso* 
phy,  to  suppose  that  to  him  small  and  great,  as  we  count  small 
and  great,  should  fiimish  standards  of  appreciation,  and  vary  his 
interest  in  the  objects  of  his  care? 

Dr.  Chalmers  well  argues,  that  an  objection,  grounded  on  the 
extent  of  astronomical  discoveries,  ^^  goes  to  expunge  a  perfec- 
tion from  the  character  of  God."  For,  even  if  we  ascribe  to  the 
Deity  the  rules  of  human  estimation,  and  the  same  views  as  our 
own  of  comparative  magnitudes,  yet  can  we  suppose,  that,  in  all 
the  amplitude  of  his  creation,  there  exists  an  object  so  humble 
as  to  be  utterly  beneath  his  regard.  Human  thoughts  are  easily 
overcome  by  numbers^  and  distracted  by  diversity ;  but  is  God 
liable  to  be  lost  in  the  crowd  of  his  own  creatures,  or  to  sufier  a 
world  to  be  forgotten  in  the  throng  of  existence  ?  Let  it  be 
admitted,  that  what  is  vast  is  more  precious  than  what  is  minute, 
yet  if  the  vast  is  safe,  and  needs  no  remedy,  shall  we  think  that 
the  contemplation  of  worlds,  free  from  corruption,  however  great 
or  numerous,  can  work  an  estrangement  in  the  mind  oi  the 
Creator,  from  one  sinfiil  portion  of  the  universe,  however  little, 
or  throw  it  out  of  the  pale  of  his  boundlesi^  and  pervading  love; 
at  least,  does  it  not  add  a  kind  of  consummation  to  that  assem- 
blage of  perfections  which  compose  our  idea  of  God,  to  think  of 
him  as .  of  one,  who,  while  from  *^  ten  thousand  times  ten  diou«» 
sand,  and  thousands  of  thousands"  of  greater  orbs,  his  ear  is 
saluted  with  perpetual  praise,  he  yet  casts  an  eye  of  pity  towards 
a  little  world  of  rebellious  souls,  on  the  eve  of  absolute  and  ever- 
lasting ruin?  He  is  Alpha  and  he  is  Omega,  and  between  these 
infinite  extremes  all  is  surveyed  by  the  eye  of  bis  omniscience 
aU  is  embraced  by  the  arms  of  his  mercy,  and  pardon  is  offered 
to  all  through  repentance  and  faith.  And  so  this  pious  writer 
would  have  us  think,  and  so  the  Christian  revelation  allows  us, 
nay  commands  us  to  hope.  But  it  is  time  that  Dr.  Chalmers 
should  be  sufl^ed  to  explain  himself  in  his  own  words, 

**  The  objection  we  are  discussing,  I  shall  state  again  in  a  single 
sentence.  Since  astronomy  has  unfolded  to  us  such  a  number  of 
worlds,  it  is  not  likely  that  God  would  pay  so  much  attention  to  this 
one  world,  and  set  up  such  wonderful  provisions  for  its  benefit,  as  are 
announced  to  us  in  tne  Christian  Revelation.  This  objection  will  have 
received  its  answer^  if  we  can  meet  it  by  the  following  position : — that 
God,  in  addition  to  the  bare  faculty  of  dwelling  on  a  multiplicity  of 
objects  at  ope  and  the  same  time,  has  this  faculty  in  such  wonderfu) 
perfection,  that  he  can  attend  as  fully*  and  provide  as  richly,  and  manin 
k&t'  all  bis  Attributes, as  illustriously,  on  every  one  of  these  objects,  aa 
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if  the  rest  had  no  existence,  and  no  place  whatever  in  his  government 
or  in  his  thoughts. 

*^  For  the  evidence  of  this  position,  we  appeal,  in  the  first  place* 
to  the  personal  history  of  each  individual  among  jou.  Only  grant  us, 
that  God  never  loses  sight  of  any  one  thing  he  has  created,  and  that  no 
created  thing  can  continue  either  to  be,  or  to  act,  independently  of 
hira  ;  and  then,  even  upon  the  face  of  this  world,  humble  as  it  is  on 
the  great  scale  of  astronomy,  how  widely  diversified,  and  how  multi- 
plied into  many  thousand  distinct  exercises,  is  the  attention  of  God  I 
His  eye  is  upon  every  hour  of  my  existence.  His  Spirit  is  intimately 
present  with  every  thought  of  my  heart.  His  inspiration  gives  birth  to 
every  purpose  within  me.  His  hand  impresses  a  direction  on  every 
footstep  of  my  goings.  Every  breath  I  inhale,  is  drawn  by  an  energy 
which  God  deals  out  tome.  This  body,  which,  upon  the  slightest 
derangement,  would  become  the  prey  of  death,  or  of  woeful  su£fering, 
is  now  at  ease,  because  he  at  this  moment  is  warding  off  from  me  a 
thousand  dangers,  and  upholding  the  thousand  movements  of  its  com- 
plex and  delicate  machinery.  His  presiding  influence  keeps  by  me 
through  the  whole  current  of  my  restless  and  everchanging  history. 
When  I  walk  by  the  wayside,  he  is  along  with  me.  When  I  enter 
into  company,  amid  all  my  forgetfulness  of  him,  he  never  forgets  me. 
In  the  silent  watches  of  the  night,  when  my  eyelids  have  closed,  and 
my  spirit  has  sunk  into  unconsciousness,  the  observant  eye  of  him  who 
never  slumbers,  is  upon  me.  I  cannot  fly  from  his  presence.  Go 
where  I  will,  he  tends  me,  and  watches  me,  and  cares  for  me ;  and  the 
same  Being  who  is  now  at  work  in  the  remotest  domains  of  Nature 
and-of  Providence,  is  also  at  my  right  hand  to  eke  out  to  me  every 
moment  of  my  being,  and  to  uphold  me -in  the  exercise  of  all  my  feel* 
ings,  and  of  sll  my  faculties. 

"  Now,  what  God  is  doing  with  me,  he  is  doing  with  every  distinct 
individual  of  this  world's  population.  The  intimacy  of  his  presence, 
find  attention,  and  care,  reaches  to  one  and  to  all  of  them.  With  a 
mind  unburdened  by  the  vastness  of  all  its  other  concerns,  he  can  pro- 
secute, without  distraction,  the  government  and  guardianship  of  every 
one  son  and  daughter  of  the  species. — And  is  it  for  us,  in  the  face  of 
all  this  experience,  ungratefully  to  draw  a  limit  around  the  perfections 
of  God — to  aver,  that  the  multitude  of  other  worlds  has  withdrawn 
any  portion  of  his  benevolence  from  the  one  we  occupy— or  that  he, 
whose  eye  is  upon  every  separate  family  of  the  earth,  would  not  lavish 
all  the  riches  of  his  unsearchable  attributes  on  some  high  plan  of  par- 
don and  immortality,  in  behalf  of  its  countless  generations  ? 

*^  But,  secondly,  were  the  mind  of  God  so  fatigued,  and  so  occu<* 
pied  with  the  care  of  other  worlds,  as  the  objection  presumes  him  to 
De,  should  we  not  see  some  traces  of  neglect,  or  of  carelessness,  ia 
his  management  of  ours  ?  Should  we  not  behold,  in  many  a  field  of  ob- 
servation, the  evidence  .of  its  master  being  overcrowded  with  the 
variety  of  his  other  engagements  ?  A  man  oppressed  by  a  multitude  of 
business,  would  simplify  and  reduce  the  work  of  any  new  concern  that 
was  devolved  upon  him.  Now^  point  out  a  single  mark  of  God  being 
thus  oppressed.    Astronomy  has  laid  open  to  us  so  mway  realms  of 
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creation^  which  were  before  unheard  of,  that  the  world  we  inhabit 
shrinks  into  one  remote  and  solitary  province  of  this  wide  monarchy. 
Tell  me»  then,  if,  in  any  one  field  of  this  province,  which  man  has  ac- 
cess to,  you  witness  a  single  indication  of  God  sparing  himself— of 
God  reduced  to  languor  by  the  weielit  of  his  otner  employments— 
of  God  sinking  under  the  burden  of  that  vast  superintenaence  which 
lies  upon  him-^of  God  being  exhausted,  as  one  or  ourselves  would  be, 
by  any  number  of  concerns,  however  great,  by  any  variety  of  them,  how^ 
ever  manifold ;  and  do  you  not  perceive,  in  that  mighty  profusion  of 
wisdom  and  goodness,  which  is  scattered  every  where  around  us,  that 
the  thoughts  of  this  unsearchable  Being  are  not  as  our  thoughts,  not 
his  ways  as  our  ways  ? 

^*  My  time  does  not  suffer  me  to  dwell  on  this  topic,  because,  before 
I  conclude,  I  must  hasten  to  another  iUustration.  But,  when  I  look 
abroad  on  the  wondrous  scene  that  is  immediately  before  me — and  see, 
that  in  every  direction,  it  is  a  scene  of  the  most  various  and  unwearied 
activity — and  expatiate  on  all  the  beauties  of  that  garniture  by  which 
it  is  adorned,  and  on  all  the  prints  of  design  and  of  benevolence 
which  abound  in  it— *and  think,  that  the  same  God,  who  holds  ther 
universe,  with  its  ev^ry  system,  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  pencils 
every  flower,  and  gives  nourishment  to  every  blade  of  grass,  and  ac- 
tuates the  movements  of  every  living  thing,  and  is  not  disabled,  by  the 
weight  of  his  other  cares,  from  enriching  the  humble  department  of 
nature  I  occupy,  with  charms  and  accommodations  of  the  most  un- 
bounded variety— then,  surely,  if  a  message,  bearing  every  mark  of 
authenticity,  should  profess  to  come  to  me  from  God,  and  inform  me 
of  his  mighty  doings  for  the  happiness  of  our  species,  it  is  not  for  me^ 
in  the  face  of  all  this  evidence,  to  reject  it  as  a  tale  of  imposture,  be- 
cause astronomers  have  told  me  that  he  has  so  many  other  worlds  and 
other  orders  of  beines  to  attend  to — ^and,  when  I  think  that  it  w6re  a 
deposition  of  him  from  his  supremacy  over  the  creatures  he  has 
formed,  should  a  single  sparrow  fall  to  the  ground  without  his  appoint- 
ment, dien  let  science  and  sophistry  try  to  cheat  me  of  my  comtort  as 
they  may — ^I  will  not  let  go  the  anchor  of  my  confidence  in  God — 
I  will  not  be  afraid,  for  f  am  of  more  value  than  many  sparrows." 

(P.  106—111.) 

In  this  manner  does  tins  vigorous  champion  of  the  truth  ex- 
pand his  inferences,  and  adorn  his  subject.  It  is  thus  that  he 
presents  to  us  the  Deity  travelling  in  the  greatness  of  hisstrength^ 
and  prosecuting  the  details  of  his  mercy ;  the  Lord  dwelling  on 
high,  '^  yet  humbling  himself  to  behoul  the  thui^/'  the  iesLSt 
thmgs  **  that  are  in  heaven  and  earth ;"  "  the  high  and  lofty 
One,  that  inhabiteth  eternity,"  at  the  same  time  "  dwelling  with 
the  contrite,  and  reviving  the  spirit  of  the  humble;"  stretching 
his  wonder-working  hand  beyond  the  bounds  of  sight,  however 
aided,  or  thought,  however  raised  or  depressed  in  the  great 
and  in  the  little;  scattering  through  immensity  the  blazing  testi- 
monies of  his  power,  yet  peryading  all  with  the  intimacy  of  bla 
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presence,  and  the  local  regards  of  his  providence;  in  nothingf 
comprehended^  in  every  thing  felt, — over  all,  above  all,  and  in' 
•11. 

When  once  the  difficulty  is  surmounted,  if  difficulty  it  be,  of 
supposing  the  Almighty  Mind  capable  of  comprehending  all  the 
parts  of  his  creation  distributively  and  collectively  at  the  same 
time,  and  of  extending  bis  concern  to  the  lowest  and  the  least 
tnthout  exhaustion  or  confusion,  the  Christian  has  nothing  to 
fear  from  astronomy,  but  may  look,  not  with  unconcern  merely^ 
but  with  holy  rapture,  though  die  telescope  of  Galileo,  and  dis- 
cern in  the  magnificent  scene  which  it  opens  to  him,  new  reasons 
for  exclaiming  in  the  spirit  not  of  doubt,  but  of  gratitude,  <*  Lord, 
what  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him;  and  the  son  of  man 
that  thou  visitest  him  !  "  To  this  view  of  the  sul:yect  Dr.  Chal- 
mers, af);er  a  full  developement  of  what  may  be  called  the  me- 
chanical proofs  of  God's  protecting  care  of  the  minutest  of  his 
{>roduction8,  proceeds  with  confidence  to  the  mighty  work  of 
ove  and  conoescension  unfolded  in  the  Christian  dispensation. 

**  It  is  a  wonderful  thing/'  says  Dr.  Chalmers,  **  that  God  should  be  so 
unencumbered  by  the  concerns  of  a  whole  universe,  that  he  can  give  a 
constant  attention  to  every  moment  of  every  Individual  in  this  world's 
population.  But,  wonderful  as  it  is,  you  do  not  hesitate  to  admit  it  astrue, 
on  the  evidence  of  your  own  Recollections.  It  is  a  wonderful  thing  that 
he,  whose  eye  is  at  every  instant  on  so  many  worlds,  should  have  peopled 
the  world  we  inhabit  with  all  the  traces  of  the  varied  design  and  be- 
nevolence which  abound  in  it.  But,  great  as  the  wonder  is,  you  do 
not  allow  so  much  as  the  shadow  of  improbability  to  darken  it ;  for  its 
reality  is  what  you  actually  witness^  and  you  never  think  of  question- 
ing the  evidence  of  observation.  It  is  wonderful,  it  is  passing  wonder- 
ful, that  the  same  God,  whose  presence  is  diffused  through  immensity, 
and  who  spreads  the  ample  canopy  of  his  administration  over  all  its 
dwelling-places,  should,  with  an  energy  as  fresh  and  as  unexpended  as 
if  he  had  only  begun  the  work  of  creation,  turn  him  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood around  as,  and  lavish,  on  its  every  hand-breath,  all  the  exu- 
berance of  his  goodness,  and  crowd  it  with  the  many  thousand  varie- 
ties of  conscious  existence.  But,  be  the  wonder  incomprehensible  as 
it  may,  you  do  not  suffer  in  your  mind  the  burden  of  a  single  doubt  to 
lie  upon  it,  because  you  do  not  question  the  report  of  the  microscope. 
You  do  not  refuse  its  information,  nor  turn  away  from  it  as  an  incom- 
petent channel  of  evidence.  But  to  bring  it  still  nearer  to  the  point 
at  issue,  there  are  m^ny  who  never  look  through  a  microscope,  but 
who  rest  an  implicit  faith  in  all  its  revelations ;  and  upon  what  evidence 
I  would  ask  ?  Upon  the  evidence  of  .testimony— upon  the  credit  they 
give  to  the  authors  of  the  books  they  have  read,  and  the  belief  they 
put  in  the  record  of  their  observations.  Now,  at  this  point  I  make  my 
stand.  It  is  wonderful  that  God  should  be  so  interested  in  the  re- 
demption of  a  single  world,  as  to  send  forth  his  well-beloved  Son  upon 
the  errand^  and  he,  to  accocbpiii^  it,  should,  mighty  to  save,  put  forth 
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all  his  strength,  and  travail  id  the  greatness  of  it.  Bat  sach  wondett 
as  these  have  already  multiplied  upon  you ;  and  when  evidence  is  given 
of  their  truth,  you  have  resigned  your  every  judgment  of  the  at»» 
learchable  God,  and  rested  in  the  faith  of  tliem.  1  demand,  in  the 
name  of  sound  and  consistent  philosophy,  that  you  do  the  same  in  th^ 
matter  before  us — and  take  it  up  as  a  question  of  evideiioe*-«ad 
examine  that  medium  of  testimony  through  which  the  miracles  and  in- 
formations of  the  Gospel  have  come  to  your  door—- and  go  not  to 
admit  as  argument  here,  what  would  not  be  admitted  as  argument  ia 
any  of  the  analogies  of  nature  and  observation— and  take  along  with 
you,  in  this  field  of  inquiry,  a  lesson  which  you  should  have  learned 
upon  other  fields-^even  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom 
and  the  knowledge  of  God,  that  his  judgments  are  unsearchable,  and 

his  ways  are  past  finding  out."    (P.  117 — 119.) 

• 

The  reflections  to  which  we  have  above  directed  the  reader's 
attention,  very  naturally  conducted  Dr.  Chalmers  to  the  deduc- 
tions and  reasonings  of  which  his  fourth  discourse  consists,  by 
which  our  views  are  directed  to  the  probable  existence  "  of  the 
knowledge  of  man's  moral  history  m  the  distant  places  of  the 
creation."  If  we  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  moral  and  theo- 
logical economy  of  the  other  planets,  we  agree  with  Dr.  Chal-^ 
mers  that  "  we  are  not  thence  to  infer  that  the  beings  who  occu- 
py these  widely-*extended  regions,  even  supposing  them  not 
nigher  than  ourselves  in  the  scale  of  understanding,  know  litde 
ofours."  The  Bible  intimates  that  the  history  of  the  redemption 
of  our  species  is  known  in  other  parts  of  the  universe,  and  allows 
us  to  conjecture  that  other  worlds  may  be  concerned  in  the  myste- 
rious virtue  of  the  atonement.  If  we  can  properly  say  that  any 
thing  collateral  can  heighten  the  interest,  whicn,  as  the  heirs  of 
corruption  and  the  inhabitants  of  a  sinfiil  world,  we  feel  in  the 
Divine  scheme  of  charity  under  which  we  are  redeemed,  we  may 
draw  a  very  natural  pleasure  from  considering  the  rest  of  the 
intelligent  creation  as  taking  a  sympathising  part  in  the  recon- 
ciliation wrought  for  our  rebellious  little  worm  by  an  act  of  Di- 
vine grace,  rendered  so  much  the  more  stupendous  and  amazing 
by  comparison  with  the  diminutiveness  of  the  object.  If  haply 
there  be  any  unfallen  worlds,  or  if  all  be  pure  from  sin  and  sor- 
row except  this  little  spot  of  forfeited  bliss ;  if,  among  all  those 
vast  and  distant  habitations  which  to  our  natural  or  assisted 
vision  show  Uiemselves  in  the  dark  blue  profundity  among  those 
receding  vistas  which  give  to  the  senses  an  impression  of  eternity, 
all  be  love  and  innocence  and  holy  joy;  if  God  in  his  fulness  be 
there  felt  and  worshipped ;  still  something  might  be  wanting  to 
attest  the  moral  excellence  of  the  Deity,  something  of  that  at- 
tractive beauty  in  the.  character  of  the  creation  into  wnich  angels 
might  desire  more  especially  to  look,  had  not  this  lapsed  pcntio^i 
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of  the  uBiverse^  little  indeed,  but  not  too  little  for  all-searehing; 
Goodness,  afforded  a  platform  on  which  a  work  might  be  done 
more  stupendous  than  all  besides  in  moral  magnitude ; — ^an  act 
of  crowning'grace  and  mercy,  enrapturing  the  spheres  of  an  har- 
monious universe,  and  making  the  sons  of  God  «nd  the  firma* 
ment  itself  to  shout  in  a  chorus  of  thanksgiving. 

*  **  When  they  saw  rebellion  lifting  up  its  standard  against  the  Ma- 
jesty t>f  heaven,  and  the  truth  and  the  justice  of  God  embarked  on  the 
threatenings  he  had  uttered  against  all  the  doers  of  iniquity,  and  the 
honours  of  that  august  throne,  which  has  the  firm  pillars  of  immuta- 
bility to  rest  upon,  Imked  with  the  fulfilment  of  the  law  that  had  come 
out  from  it ;  and  when  nothing  else  was  looked  for,  but  that  God  by- 
putting  forth  the  power  of  his  wrath  should  accomplish  his  every  de- 
nunciation, and  vindicate  the  inflexibility  of  his  government,  aiid  by 
one  sweeping  deed  of  vengeance,  assert  in  the  sight  of  all  his  creatures, 
the  sovereignty  which  belonged  to  him — Oh !  with  what  desire  must 
they  have  pondered  on  his  ways,  when  amid  the  urgency  of  all  these 
demands  which  looked  so  high  and  so  indispensable,  they  saw  the  un- 
foldings  of  the  attribute  of  mercy*— and  how  the  Supreme  Lawgiver 
was  bending  upon  his  guilty  creatures  an  eye  of  tenderness— and  how 
in  his^  profound  and  unsearchable  wisdom  he  was  devising  for  them 
some  plan  of  restoration — and  how  the  eternal  Son  had  to  move  from 
.his  dwelling-place  in  heaven,  to  carry  it  forward  through  all  the 
difficulties  by  w^ich  it  was  eacompassed— and  how  after,  by  the 
virtue  of  his  mysterious  sacrifice,  he  had  magnified  the  glory  of  every 
other  perfection,  he  made  mercy  rejoice  over  them  all,  and  threw  open 
a  way  by  which  we  sinful  and  polluted  wanderers,  migh^,  with  the 
whole  lustre  of  the  Divine  character  untarnished,  be  re-admitted  into 
fellowship  with  God,  and  be  again  brought  back  within  the  circle  of  his 
loyal  and  affectionate  family.''     (P.  141,  142.) 

Looking  thus  to  the  essential  quality  of  the  great  act  of  re* 
demption,  and,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves,  to  its  moral  ex** 
cellence,  rather  than  to  the  area  on  which  it  has  been  displayed, 
we  are  soon  taught  to  feel  the  absurdity  of  estimating  God's 
works  by  geometrical  measurement.  If  we  can  talk  of  mfficulty 
in  the  achievements  of  an  Omnipotent  Being,  the  difficulty  in 
this  case  lay  in  reconciling  his  mercy  with  his  justice,  his  pardon 
with  his  immutable  character,  and  in  giving  to  the  unclean  an 
access  to  the  fountain  of  purity.  The  salvation  of  the  whole 
universe  could  not  have  demanded  a  greater  sacrifice,  and  for 
no  spot  in  that  whole  universe  could  a  less  satisfaction  have  suf- 
ficed. This  being  the  real  magnitude  of  the  transaction,  we  cah 
hear  without  amazement  that  the  Lamb  who  was  slain  for  our 
world,  if  for  our  little  world  alone  that  precious  blood  was  poured, 
is  surrounded  by  the  acclamatioj^s  of  one  wide  universal  empire; 
that  the  might  of  his  wondrous  achievement  spreads  a  tiae  of 
gratulation  over  the  multitudes  who  are  about  nis  throne ;  and 
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{bSit  there  never  ceases  to  ascend  from  the  worshippers  of  Him 
who  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  bis  blood,  a  voice  loud  as  from 
numbers  without  number,  sweet  as  from  blessed  voices  uttering 
joy,  when  heaven  rings  jubilee,  and  loud  hosannahs  fill  the 
eternal  regions." 

The  case  pi|^  by  Dr.  Chalmers,  of  an  earthly  potentate  cele- 
brated for  his  inignty  deeds,  illustrious  in  counsel  and  in  arms,  yet 
eclipsing  the  renown  of  all  his  other  achievements  by  an  act  of  a 
single  day,  in  behalf  of  a  single  family ;  by  a  sootning  visit  of 
tenderness  to  a  poor  and  solitary  cottage ;  or  by  a  noble  effort  of 
self<lenial  in  generously  forgetting  the  fault  of  a  man  who  had 
insulted  and  aggrieved  him,  by  way  of  parallel,— allowing  for  an 
infinite  distance  in  degree, — to  that  of  the  King  eternal,  immor^ 
tal,  and  invisible,  surrounded  by  the  splendours  of  an  everlast- 
ing monarchy,  turning  himself  to  our  humble  habitation,  hither 
bending  his  mysterious  way,  and  scgouming'  as  a  servant  under 
the  ro(H  which  canopies  our  obscure  and  solitary  world,  is  drawn 
and  contrasted  with  all  the  peculiar  beauties  and  powers  of  ex- 
pression which  this  writer  has  at  command. 

Thus  the  infidel  argument  drawn  from  the  narrow  boundary 
of  the  space  on  which  the  great  event  of  our  redemption  has  been 
accomplished,  afler  reading  the  work  before  us,  if  ever  it  was 
foimidable,  ceases  to  be  so.  We  think  we  may  say  that  it  has 
been  made  to  appear  contemptible.  But  we  can  scarcely  suppose 
an  objection  to  arise  in  any  rational  mind  from  regarding  the 
iime  expended  in  accomplishing  the  work  of  salvation.  We 
really  do  therefore  think  mat  D||r.  Chalmers,  in  dealing  seriously 
with  this  argument,  has  clothed  it  with  too  much  importance. 
To  suppose  that  the  Almighty  could  not  have  afforded  the. time 
assigned  to  this  object  without  deducting  a  disproportionate  share 
of  his  attention  from  his  other  works,  his  other  worlds,  and  the 
general  charge  of  the  universe,  proceeds  l:^)oa  a  ground  of  such 
gross  and  h^aihenish  conceptions  of  the  Deity— such  grovelling 
materiaiifim,  that  the  objection  scarcely  deservea  to  be  renited  with 
any  powers  of  language  or  argument.  If  any  thig^  could  invest 
this  argument  with  danger,  it  must  be  the  gravitywith  which  such 
a  man  as  Dr.  Chalmers  condescends  to  treat  it.  We  could  almost 
smile  at  the  solemnity  with  which  the  preacher  states  the  supposed 
objection*  "  It  is  the  time^**  says  be,  "  which  the  plan  of  our  sal- 
vation requires,  that  startles  all  those  on  whom  thi^  argument  has 
any  impression.  It  is  the  time  taken  up  about  this  paltry  world, 
which  they  feel  to  be  out  of  proportion  to  the  number  of  other 
worlds,  and  to  the  immensity  of  the  surrounding  creation."  Was 
it  necessary,  in  order  to  secure  us  against  the  attacks  of  this 
notable  argument  from  the  divine  economy  of  time,— an  article 
truly  of  prodigious  value  to  an  etmmal  Being  !  to  remind  us  that 
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<<  the  whole  time  which  elapded  between  the  fall  of  man  and  the 
C<Mi6iunmation  of  the  scheme  of  hb  recoTery^  was  but  the  twmk- 
ling  of  a  moment  to  the.  mighty  roll  of  innumerable  ages;  that 
the  whole  of  this  interval  bears  as  small  a  pn^rtion  to  the 
whole  of  the  Almighty's  reign,  as  this  solitary  world  does  to  the 
universe  around  it.^  There  is,  however^  no  portion  of  the  sub- 
ject which  this  writer  has  touched  without  adorninffit;  he  has 
imparted  new  graces  where  he  has  conferred  no  additional  se- 
curities; and  where  truth  has  profited  but  litde  from  his  reasons^ 
the  soul  has  caught  an  inspiration  from  his  sounds. 

Having  thus  snown  the  futility  of  those  false  standards  borrowed 
from  our  own  gross  and  fleshly  infirmities,  and  so  apt  to  be  applied 
in  derogation  of  the  Divine  mfinitude  and  omnipotence,  we  are^ 
in  the  fifth  discourse,  conducted  to  another  view  c^  the  Majesty 
on  high,  in  which,  in  the  character  of  Father,  a  pitying  Father^ 
he  sufiers  himsdif  to  be  brought  into  some  sort  of  comparison 
with  the  tenderer  and  better  parts 'of  human  nature.  That  holy 
and  perfect  Being  can  endure  no  comparison  with  any  thuig  of 
mortal  and  material  substance,  bat  there  is  a  part  of  our  nature, 
that  part  to  which  charity,  if  not  in  its  scriptural  plenitude,  yet 
in  certain  measures,  belongs,  will  supply  some  analogies  to  aid 
our  conceptions  of  the  tencfer  mercies  of  Him  who  has  descended 
from:  His  radiant  seat  of  glory,  passing  by  all  the  hierarchies  and 
thrones  of  His  anpire,  passing  by  me  great  and  possibly  the 
guiltless  orbs,  that  roll  and  shine  in  countless  multitudes  about 
£is  path,  to  visit  and  save  this  small  receptacle  of  peccant  beinga 
from  that  utter  ruin  to  whic^  they  had  wilfully  consigned 
themselves* 

<«  It  was  nature,  and  the  experience  of  every  bosom  will  i^rm  it- 
it  was  nature  in  the  shepherd  to  leave  the  ninety  and  nine  of  his  flock 
forgotten  and  alone  in  the  wilderness,  and  betaking  himself  to  the 
mountains,  to  give  all  his  labour  and  all  his  concern  to  the  pursuit  of 
one  solitary  wanderer.  It  was  nature;  and  we  are  toMiin  the  passage 
before  us,  that  it  is  such  a  portion  of  nature  as  belongs  not  merely  to 
men,  but  to  angels ;  when  the  woman,  with  her  mind  in  a  state  of 
listlessness  as  to  the  nine  pieces  of  silver  that  were  in  secure  custody^ 
turned  the  whole  force  of  her  anxiety  to,  the  one  piece  which  she  had 
lost,  and  for  which  she  had  to  light  a  candle,  and  to  sweep  the  house^ 
and  to  search  diligently  until  she  found  it.  It  was  nature  in  her  to  re- 
joice more  over  that  piece,  than  over  all  the  rest  of  tliem,  and  to  tell 
it  abroad  among  friends  and  neighbours,  that  they  might  rejoice  with 
h^r — aye,  and  sadly  effaced  as  humanity  is,  in  all  her  original  lihea* 
mentSy  this  is  a  part  of  our  nature,  the  very  movements  of  which  are 
experienced  in  heaven,  **  where  there  is  more  joy  over  one  sinner  that 
repenteth,  than  over  ninety  and  nine  just  persons  who  need  no  repent- 
ance." For  any  thing  I  know,  the  very  planet  that  rolls  in  the  im- 
nensily  around  me,  may  be  a  land  of  righteousness;  and  be  a  member 
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of  the  fioufiehold  of  God;  and  bave  her  secure  dwell ing^plaee  withik 
that  ample  linait;  which  embraces  his  great  and  aniversaffacBiiy.  But 
I  know  at  least  -oi  one  wanderer ;  and  how  woefully  she  has  strayed 
from  peace  and  from  puritv ;  and  how  in  dreary  alienation  from  him 
who  made  her,  she  has  oewildered  herself  amongst  those  many  devious 
tracks,  which  have  carried  her  afar  from  the  path  of  imraortaJity ;  and 
how  sadly  tarnished  all  those  beauties  and  felicities  are,  which  pro- 
mised, on  that  morning  of  her  existence  when  God  looked  on  her,  and 
saw  that  all  was  very  good— which  promised  so  richly  to  bless  and  to 
adorn  her ;  and  how  in  the  eye  of  the  whole  unfatlen  creation,  she  haa 
renounced  all  this  goodliness,  and  is  fast  departing  away  from  them  into 
guilty  and  wretchedness,  and  shame.  Oh !  if  there  be  any  truth  in  this 
chapter,  and  any  sweet  or  touching  nature  in  the  principle  which  runs 
throughout  all  its  parables,  let  us  cease  to  wonder,  though  they  who 
surround  the  throne  of  love  should  be  looking  so  intently  towards  us— « 
or  though,  HI  the  way  by  which  they  have  singled  us  out,  all  the  other 
orbs  of  space  should,  for  one  short  season,  on  the  scale  of  eternity^ 
appear  to  be  forgotten— or  though,  for  every  step  of  her  recovery,  and 
hr  every  individual  who  is  rendered  back  again  to  the  fold  from  which 
he  was  separated,  another  and  another  message  of  triumph  should  be 
made  to  circulate  amongst  the  hosts  of  Paradise— or  though,  lost  as  we 
are,  and  sunk  in  depravity  as  we  are,  all  the  sympathies  of  heaven 
should  now  be  awake  on  the  enterprise  of  him  who  has  travelled, 
in  the  greatness  of  his  strength,  to  seek  and  to  save  us."  (P.  I79 
-182.) 

The  arguments^  parallels,  and  illustrations  in  this  discourse  are 
extremely  fine,  and  touching ;  and  if  the  exquisiteness  with  which 
they  are  laboured  be  allowed,  as  we  think  they  must  be,  to  border 
upon  excessive  refinement,  there  is  in  them  a  stability  of  thought 
and  compass  of  expression,  which  sustains  them  in  their  utmost 
extent ;  and  although  repetitions  do  certainly  abound,  in  sub- 
stance^ they  still  occur  under  such  various  modifications  of  struo- 
tare  and  embellishment  as  to  secure  a  deeper  assent  of  the  heart 
and  understanding.  It  appears,  indeed,  to  be  the  habit  of  this 
writer  to  exhaust  n&  subject  before  he  relinquishes  it  As  long  as 
in.  the  permutations  of  language  a  power  remains  of  shiftrng^ 


diancy  of  his  less  perfect,  but  more  copious  idiom,  advantages 
from  which  Cicero  and  ^e  ancients  were  shut  out;  and,  per- 
haps, in  sparkling  vigour  of  expression,  opulence  and  control 
of  diction,  and  a  profound  feeling  of  his  subject  in  all  its  capa* 
bilities  sad  aspect^  scarcely  any  writer,  ancient  or  modern,  ^^att 
Itsnd  a  ecmnparison  vrith  the  Author  of  these  discourses. 

Tliere  k  still  another  view  of  our  little  planet  in  which  Dn 
Qudmeti  fiiida  ail  ti^flsent  for  its  importance,  notwitlistaading 
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its  a8troKU>mical  insignificance.  And  this  is  the  subject  of  his 
sixth  discourse.  He  considers  that  it  may  have  been  **  the  ac-r 
tual  theatre  of  a  keen  and  fiery  contest  among  the  upper  orders 
of  the  creation.'' 

*<  You  know/'  says  the  preacher^  **  thai  how  for  the  possession  of  a 
very  small  and  insulated  territory^  the  mightiest  empires  of  the  world 
have  put  forth  all  their  resources ;  and  on  some  neld  of  mustering^ 
competition,  have  monarchs  met,  and  embarked  for  victory,  all  the 
.pride  of  a  country's  talent,  and  all  the  flower  and  strength  of  a 
country's  population.  The  solitary  island  around  which  so  many  fleets 
are  hovenng,  and  on  the  shores  of  which  so  many  armed  men  are 
descending,  as  to  an  arena  of  hostility^  may  well  wonder  at  its  own  un- 
locked for  estimation.  But  other  principles  are  animating  the  battle ; 
and  the  elory  of  nations  is  at  stake ;  and  a  much  higher  result  is  in  the 
contemplation  of  each  party,  than  the  gain  of  so  humble  an  acquire- 
ment as  the  primary  .object  of  the  war ;  and  honour,  dearer  to  many  a 
bosoim  than  existence,  is  now  the  interest  on  which  so  much  blood  and 
ao  much  treasure  is  expended ;  and  the  stirring  spirit  of  emulation  has 
now  got  hold  of  the  combatants :  and  £hu8,  amid  all  the  insignificancy 
which  attaches  to  the  material  origin  of  the  contest,  do  both  the  eager- 
ness and  the  extent  of  it  receive  from  the  constitution  of  our  nature 
their  most  full  and  adequate  explanation. 

**  Now,  if  this  be  also  the  prmciple  of  higher  natures— If,  on  the  one 
hand,  God  be  jealous  of  his  honour,  and  on  the  other,  there  be  proud 
and  exalted  spirits,  who  scowl  defiance  at  him  and  at  his  monarchy — 
if,  on  the  side  of  heaven,  there  be  an  angelic  host  rallyins  around  the 
standard  of  loyalty,  who  flee  with  alacrity  at  the  bidding  of  the 
Almighty,  who  are  devoted  to  his  glory,  and  feel  a  rejoicing  interest  in 
the  evolution  of  his  counsels ;  and  if,  on  the  side  ot  hell,  there  be  a 
sullen  front  of  resistance,  a  hate  and  malice  inextinguishable,  an  un* 
quelled  daring  of  revenge  to  baffle  the  wisdom  of  the  Eternal,  and  to  ar- 
rest the  hand,  and  tp  defeat  the  purposes  of  Omnipotence— then  let  the 
material  prize  of  victory  be  insignificant  as  it  may,  it  is  the  victory  in 
itself  which  upholds  the  impulse  of  this  keen  and  stimulated  rivalry. 
If,  by  the  sagacitv  of  one  infernal  mind,  a  single  planet  has  been  se- 
duced from  its  allegiance,  and  been  brought  under  the  ascendency  of 
him  who  is  called  in  Scripture,  **  the  god  of  this  world ;''  and  if  t.]ie 
errand  on  which  our  Redeemer  came,  was  to  deiifroy  the  works  of  the 
devil— then  let  this  planet  have  all  the  littleness  which  astronomy  has 
assigned  to  it — call  it  what  it  is,  one  of  the  smaller  islets  which  float  oft 
the  pcean  of  vacancy ;  it  has  become  the  theatre  of  such  a  coropeti* 
tion,  as  may  have  all  the  desires  and  all  the  energies  of  a  divided 
universe  embarked  sipon  it.  It  involves  in  it  other  objects  than  the 
single  Recovery  of  our/species.  It  decides  higher  questions.  It  statids 
linked  with  the  supremacy  of  God,  and  will  at  length  degp^onstrate  the 
'way  in  which  he-  Inflicts  chastisement  and  Werthrow  upon  all  his 
enemies.  I  know  not  if  our  rebellious  world  be  the  only  strong-hold 
which  Satan  is  possessed  of;  or  if  it  b^.  b^t  the  single  post  of  an  ex- 
tended w£uf are»  that  is  jiow  .gfliag  on  between  Uie  powers  of  light  and  of 
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fha^esfl*  But  be  it  the  one  or  the  other,  the  partieB  are  in  array,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  contest  is  in  full  energy^  apd  the  honour  of  mighty 
combatants  is  at  stake ;  and  let  us  there&re  cease  to  wonder  that  our 
kumble  residence  has  been  made  the  theatre  of  so  busy  an  operation, 
or  that  the  ambition  of  loftier  natures  has  here  put  forth  all  its  desire 
and  all  its  strenuousness/'     (P.  198 — ^201.) 

The  malignant  artifices  of  Satan,  whereby  the  taint  of  moral 
evil  was  introduced  into  this  devoted  mansion  of  conquered  souls, 
and  the  errand  of  the  Saviour,  by  which  ^*  the  wisdom  of  the 
great  adversary  of  our  species  was  overmatched,"  and  acceptn 
ance  with  God  for  the  transgressors  efiected,  with  a  saving  of  the 
Divine  justice,  and  of  the  stability  and  consistency  of  its  aecrees, 
are  parts  of  the  subject  which  Dr.  Chalmers  has  managed  with  a 
reverence  suited  to  tne  awful  theme^butjwith  the  liveliest  emotions 
of  Christian  sensibility.  There  is  something  in  this  sharp  con- 
flict: of  grace  with  maH^nantand  rebellious  powers,  in  this  an- 
gelic warfare  for  the  spiritual  dominion  of  man,  in  this  victory 
gained  by  humiliation,  in  these  trophies  of  triumphant  sorrow, 
m  this  immortality  of  blessedness  won  by  voluntary  and  vi- 
carious agonies,  and  in  the  display  of  God's  marvellous  and  minute 
condescension  and  love  towards  a  little  world  bedded  and  almost 
buried  in  a  dense  infinitude  of  greater  and  more,  glorious  orbs, 
each  teeming,  as  it  would  seem,  ¥dth  life  and  intelbgence,  which 
so  transcenos  our  powers  of  comprehension,  that  every  stretch  of 
diction  and  imagery  which  helps,  our  endeavours  to  feel  the  sub- 
ject as  it  deserves,  IS  a  succourandrelief  to  the  labouring  soul. 

**  I  will  not  affect  a  wisdom  above  that  whidi  is  written,  by  fancying 
such  details  of  this  warfare  as  the  Bible  has  not  laid  befoVe  me.  But  surely 
it  is  no  more  than  being  wise  up  to  that  which  is  written,  to  assert, 
that  in  achieving  the  redemption  of  our  world,  a  warfare  had  to  be 
accomplished  (  that  upon  this  subject  there  was  among  the  higher  pro- 
vinces of  creation,  the  keen  and  tfte  animated  conflict  of  opposing  in- 
terests ;  that  the  result  of  it  involved  something  grander  and  more 
afiectins,  than  even  the  fate  of  this  world's  population ;  that  it  decided 
a  question  of  rivalship  between  the  righteous  and  everlasting  Monarch 
of  universal  being,  and  the  prince  of  a  great  and  widely  extended  re-, 
hellion,  of  which  I  neither  know  how  vast  is  the  magnitude,  nor  how 
important  and  diversified  are  the  bearing:  and  thus  do  we  gather 
from  this  consideration,  another  distihcf  argument,  helping  us  to  ex- 
plain, why  on  the  salvation  of  our  solitary  species  so  much  attention 
appears  to  have  been  concentred,  and  so  much  energy  appears  to  have 
been  expended.''     (P.  ^09,  210.) 

'  **  To  an  infidel  ear,  all  this  carries  the  sound  of  something  wild  and 
visionary  along  with  it.-  But  though  only  known  through  the  medium 
of  rev^atibn ;  afier  it  is  known,  who  can  fail  to  recognize  its  harmony 
with  the  great  lineaments  of  human  experience  ?  .Who  has  not  felt  the 
workings  of  a  rivalry  within  him,  between  the  power  of  conscience 
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aod  the  power  of  temptation  ?  Who  does  not  remember  those  ses^ons 
of  retirement,  when  the  calculations  oi  eternitj  had  gotten  a  momen-' 
tary  command  over  the  heart ;  and  time,  with  all  its  interests  and  all 
its  vexations,  had  dwindled  into  insignificancy  before  them  ?  And  who 
does  not  remember,  how  upon  his  actual  engagement  with  the  objects 
of  time,  they  resumed  a  controul,  as  great  and  as  omnipotent,  as  if  all 
the  importance  of  eternity  adhered  to  them — how  they  emitted  from 
them  such  an  impression  upon  his  feelings,  as  to  fix  and  to  fascinate 
the  whole  man  into  a  subserviency  to  their  in6uence---'how  in  spite. o£ 
every  lesson  of  their  worthlessness,  brought  home  to  him  at  every  turn 
by  the  rapidity  of  the  seasons,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  and  the  ever- 
moving,  progress  of  his  own  earthly  career,  and  the  fisible  ravages  o^ 
death  among  his  acquaintances  around  htm,  and  the  desolations  of  his 
family,  and  the  constant  breaking  up  of  his  system  of  friendships,  and 
the  affecting  spectacle  of  all  that  lives  and  is  in  motion  withering  and 
hastening  to  the  grave ;— ^h !  h(fw  comes  tt,  that  in  the  face  of  all  this 
experience,  the  whole  elevation  of  purpose,  conceived  in  the  hour  o£ 
his  better  understanding,  should  be  dissipated  and  forgotten  ?  Whence 
the  might,  and  whence  the  mystery  of  that  spell,  which  so  binds  and 
so  infatuates  us  to  the  world  ?  What  prompts  us  so  to  embark  the 
whole  strength  of  our  eagerness  and  of  our  desires,  in  pursuit  of  in* 
tere.«it8  which  we  know  a  few  little  years  will  bring  to  utter  annihila- 
tion ?  Who  is  it  that  imparts  to  them  all  the  charm  and  all  the  colotxr 
of  an  unfailing  durability  ?  Who  is  it  that  throws  such  an  air  of  sta- 
bility over  these  earthly  tabernacles,  as  makes  them  look  to  the  fasci- 
nated eye  of  man,  like  resting-places  for  eternity  ?  Who  is  it  that  so 
pictures  out  the  objects  of  sense,  and  so  magnifies  the  range  of  their 
future  enjoyment,  and  so  dazzles  the  fond  and  deceiving  imagination, 
that  in  looking  onward  through  our  earthly  career,  it  appears  like  the 
vista,  or  the  perspective,  of  innumerable  ages  ?  He  who  is  called  the 
god  of  this  world.*''    (P.  211 —213.) 

The  7th  discourseof  Dr.  Chalmers,  which  is  ^^on  the  slender 
influence  of  mere  taste  in  matters  of  religion,"  is  of  peculiar 
value  and  excellence;  and  although  at  first  it  seems  to  have  no 
ccmnection  with  the  series  in  the  consideration  of  which  we  have 
been  hitharto  employed,  yet,  on  closer  inspection,  we  iSee  in  the 
too  natural  consequences  of  an  indulgence  in  the  splendid  visions 
of  the  six  nrecedinff  sermons,  a  proper  source  of  the  corrective 
lessons,  of^  which  that  on  which  we  are  entering  consists.  It 
consists  of  a  developement  of  .that  interior  character  of  the 
Christian  religion,  from  which  we  learn  how  fflorious  a  picture. 
,of  the  Divine  attributes  may  be  present  to  the  thoughts ;  to  what 
a  pitch  of  temporary  devotion  tne  feelings  may  be  transported 
by  the  power  of  sacred  eloquence  or  song ;  to  how  sincere  an  ad- 
miration of  holy  things,  to  how  lofty  an  elevation  above  earthly 
objects  the  soul  may  be  raised  by  the  inspiring  influence  of 
such  descriptions  as  these  pages  contain,  without  the  conscience 
being  seriously  t6ucfaed,  without  any  rc»i  moyement  ef  x#peiit« 
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anoey  widicmty.  as  Dr.  Chtthnen  beautifully  expresses  it,  <^  any 
positive  kdgment  of  faith  within  the  breast,  .with  her  great  and 
constraining  realities/'  It  is  thus  that  the  preacher  expresses 
himself  on  those  fugitive  feelings  of  devotion  and  of  self-congra« 
tulation  raised  by  sacred  music. 

'*  Amid  all  that  illusion  which  such  momentary  visitations  of  8er{« 
ousness  and  of  sentiment  throw  around  the  character  of  man,  let  us 
never  lose  si^bt  of  the  test,  that  ^  by  their  iVuits  ye  shall  know  them/* 
It  is  notcommg  up  to  this  test,  that  you  hear  and  are  delighted.  It  is 
that  you  hemr  ana  do.  This  is  the  ground  upon  which  the  reali^ 
of  your  religion  is  discriminated  now;  and  on  the  day  of  reckonings 
this  is  the  ground  upon  which  your  religion  will  be  juaged  tlien ;  ami 
that  award  is  to  be  passed  upon  you,  which  will  mc  and  perpetuate 
your  destiny  for  ever.  You  have  a  taste  for  music.  This  no  more  im- 
plies the  hold  and  the  ascendency  of  religion  over  you,  than  that  you 
nave  a  taste  for  Jbeautiful  scenery,  or  a  taste  for  painting,  or  even 
a  taste  for  the  sensualities  of  epicurism.  But  music  may  be  made  to 
express  the  glow  and  the  movement  of  devotional  feeling ;  and  is  it 
sajring  nothing,  to  say  that  the  -heart  of  him  who  listens  with  a  rap* 
tored  ear,  is  through  the  whole  time  of  the  performance  in  harmoiqf 
with  such  a  movement?  Why,  it  is  saying  nothing  to  the  purpose^ 
Music  may  lift  the  inspiring  note  of  patriotism ;  and  the  inspiration 
may  be  felt ;  and  it  may  thrill  over  the  recesses  of  the  soul,  to  the 
mustering  up  of  all  its  energies ;  .and  it  may  sustain  to  tl^e  last  cadence 
oi  the  song,  the  firm  nerve  and  purpose  of  intrepidity ;  and  all  this 
mav  be  resized  upon  him,  who  in  the  day  of  battle,  and  upon  actual 
collision  with  the  dangers  of  it,  turns  out  to  be  a  coward.  And  music 
may  lull  the  feelings  into  unison  with  piety ;  and  stir  up  (be  inner  man 
to  lofty  determinations ;  and  so  engage  for  a  time  his  affections,  that 
as  if  weaned  from  the  dust,  they  promise  an  immediate  entrance  on 
some  great  and  elevated  career,  which  may  carry  him  through  huB 
pilgrimage  superior  to  all  the  sordid  and  ^ovelHng  enticements  that 
abound  in  it.  but  he  turns  him  to  the  world,  and  all  this  glow  abandons 
him ;  and  the  words  which  he  had  heard,  he  doeth  them  not;  and  in 
the  hour  of  temptation  he  turns  out  to  be  a  deserter  from  the  law  of 
idlegiance;  and  the  test  I  have  now  specified  lopks  hard  upon  him, 
and  discriminates  him  amid  all  the  parading  insignificance  of  his  fine 
but  fugitive  emotions,  to  be  the  subject  both  of  present  guilt  and  of 
future  vengeance.''    (P.  219— '221.) 

We  do  not  doubt  that  a  mind  finely  disposed  to  receive  reli- 
motts  impressions,  or  prepared  by  some  cultivation  and  exercise 
for  the  accelerating  effects  of  exterior  accompaniments,  may  derive 
assistance  and  invigoration  from  the  charms  .of  devotional  me-* 
lody ;  but  it  is  too  possible  for  the  imagination  to  be  captivated 
while  the  heart  is  free,  for  the  conscience  to  rest  on  a  fimcied 
4idvapoe  in  liolinessy  while  the  work  of  practical  piety  has  had  no 
begimKing.  Neitberekxpiencenormusicnor  decoration  are  more  to 
beidied^naathemeansof  fixingui  theheart  the  religious  prine^e, 
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than  theelaborate  ceremonial  andimpodngspectadesof  the  Romish 
church.  As  soon  as  the. pageant  is  removed  the  image  yanishes 
like  a  morning  dream,  or  a  summer  cloud.  No  permanent  joy, 
or  comfort,  or  conviction,  settles  in  the  thoughts.  The  senses  are 
often  the  only  register  of  these  impressions,  and  Vith  the  passing 
scene  they  take  their  trackless  departure.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
they  rather  divert  the- mind  from,  tnan  determine  it  towards,  the 
only  real  object  of  grandeur.'  The  creature  too  often  stands  ia 
the  Creator's  light;  earthly  pomps  hide  from  us  the  pure  Ma- 
jesty of  Heaven,  and  all  that  is  spiritually  august.  Between 
God  and  the  soul  a  carnal  veil  of  splendour  is  thus  interposed 
which  obstructs  the  communication.  To  worship  God  in  the 
beauty  of  holiness,  every  thing  should  be  significant  of  that  sa- 
crifice with  which  he  has  declared  himself  best  pleased,  the  sa- 
crifice and  dedication  of  all  the  heart  and  all  the  mind,  and  all 
the  soul ;  such  as  does  not  escape  in  vague  admiration,  or  fume 
away  in  fleeting  rapture. 

It  is  not  the  business  of  sound  religion  to  drown  the  senses  in  de« 
lirious  wonder,  or  to  agitate  the  spirits  with  indistinct  emotions, 
but  to  plant  in  the  soul  a  devotion  deep,  composed,  and  medi- 
tative, and  to  teach  that  even  this  reverential  contemplation 
of  Divine  perfection  is  in  itself  nothing  unless  it  is  accompanied 
with  silent  self-examination,  produces  "  the  fruit  of  good  liv* 
ing,"  and  speaks  peace  in  accents  not  to  be  mistaken  to  the  trou- 
bled conscience;  unless, In  short,  itc<9vers  the  splendid  mechanisni 
of  human  celebrations,  and  services,  and  solemnities,  and  all 
the  instrumeats  of  a  spurious  self-complacence,  with  the  mantle 
of  gospel  humility.  Dr.  Chalmers,  in  this  last  discourse^  has 
expressed  himself  on  this  subject  in  terms  so  forcible,  so  fine,  and 
so  fiill  of  wisdom,  that,  long  as  this  article  is  becoming,  we  can- 
not withhold  the  followi]Qg  page  or  two  from  the  reader. 

*^  Ad  exquisite  relish  for  music  is  no  test  of  the  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity. Neither  are  many  other  of  the  exquisite  sensibilities  of  our 
nature.  When  a  kind  mother  closes  the  eyes  of  her  expiring  babe, 
she  is  thrown  into  a  flood  of  sensibility,  and  soothing  to  her  heart  are 
the  sympathy  and  the  prayers  of  an  attending  mmister.  When  a 
gathering  neighbourhood  assemble  to  the  funeral  of  an  acquaintance, 
one  pervading  sense  of  regret  and  tenderness  sits  on  the  faces  of  the 
company  ;  and  the  deep  silence,  broken  only  by  the  solemn  utterance 
of  tne  man  of  God,  carries  a  kind  of.  pleasing  religiousness  along  with 
it.  The  sacredness  .of  the  hallowed  day,  and  all  the  decencies  of  its 
observation,  may  engage  the  affections  of  him  who  loves  to  walk  in 
the  footsteps  of  his  father ;  and  every  recurring  Sabbath  may  bring  to 
his  bosom,  the  charm  of  its  regularity  and  its -quietness.  Religion  has 
its  accompaniments ;  and  in  these,  there  may  be  a  something  to  soothei 
and  to  fascinate,  even  in  the  absence  of  the  appropriate  influences  t)f 
religion.    The  deep  and  tender  impression  of  a  fiemiily-bereavement  is 
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not  religion.  The  love  of  established  decencies,  is  not  religion.  The 
cbarm  of  all  that  sentimentalisni  which  is  associated  with  many  of  its 
solemn  and  affecting  services,  is  not  -religion.  They  may  form  the 
distinct  folds  of  its  accustomed  drapery ;  but  they  do  not,  any,  or  all 
of  them  put  together,  make  up  the  substance  of  the  thing  itself.  A 
mother's  tenderness  may  flow  most  gracefully  over  the  tomb  of  her  de- 
parted little  one ;  and  she  may  talk  the  while  of  that  heaven  whither 
Its  spirit  has  ascended.  The  man  whom  death  hath  widowed  of  his 
friend,  may  abandon  himself  to  the  movements  of  that  grief,  which 
for  a  time  will  claim  an  ascendency  over  him ;  and,  amongst  the  mul- 
titude of  his  other  reveries,  may  love  to  hear  of  the  eternity,  where 
sorrow  and  separation  are  alike  unknown.  He  who  has  be^n  trained, 
from  his  infant  days,  to  remember  the  Sabbath,  may  love  the  holiness 
of  its  aspect ;  and  associate  himself  with  all  its  observances ;  and 
take  a  delighted  share  in  the  mechanism  of  its  forms.  But,  let  not 
these  think,  because  the  tastes  and  the  sensibilities  which  engross  them, 
may  be  blended  with  rdigion,  that  they  indicate  either  its  strength 
or  its  existence  within  them.  I  recur  to  the  test.  I  press  its  imperi- 
ous exactions  upon  you.  I  call  for  fruit,  and  demand  the  permanency 
of  a  religious  influence  on  the  habits  and  the  history.  Oh  I  how  many 
who  take  a  flattering  unction  to  their  souls,  when  they  think  of  theur 
amiable  feelings,  and  their  becoming  observations,  with  whom  this 
severe  touch-stone  would,  like  the  head  of  Medusa,  put  to  flight  all 
their  complacency.  The  afflictive  dispensation  is  forgotten<^and  he 
on  whom  it  was  laid,  is  practically  as  indiJE^rent  to  God  and  to  eternity 
as  before.  The  Sabbath  services  come  to  a  close ;  and  they  are  fol- 
lowed by  the  same  routine  of  week-day  worldlinefes  as  before,  la 
neither  the  one  case  nor  the  other,  do  we  see  more  of  the  radical  in- 
fluence of  Christianity,  'thad  m  the  sublime  ^nd  melting  influence  of 
sacred  music  upon  the  soul ;  and  all  this  tide  of  emotion  is  found  to 
die  away  from  the  bosom,  like  the  pathos  or  like  the  loveliness. of  a 
song."     (P.  221—224..) 

To  these  reflections  on  the  delusive  fascinations  of  what  is  here 
called  a  religion  of  taste,  Dr.  Chalmers  is  led  by  considering 
how  possible,  how  probable,  indeed,  it  is  for  the  attention  to  be 
charmed  awhile  by  the  sublime  and  interesting  topics  on  which 
he  has  been'*expatiating  through  his  six  previous  discourses^ 
withoutUny  real,  permanent,  practical,  or  vital  profit.  He  re- 
minds us,  and  he  appeals  with  too  much  justice  to  the  experience 
of  most  of  its,-  how  easy  it  is  to  be  wafted,  for  a"  few  hours,  by 
such  contemplations^  ^^  above  the  grossness  of  ordinary  life;  to 
be  raised  to  a*  kind  of  elevated  calm  above  all  its  vulgarities,  and 
all  its  vexaticms;"  how  easy  it  is  to  look  around  us  with  a  kind 
of  religious  rapture  from  a  conmianding  height,  upon  the  rivers 
and  fields  and  waterfalls,  and  forests  and  precipices  and  moun- 
tains, and  then  turn  upwards  our  wondering  eyes  to  the  glories 
of  the  celestial  scenery;  to  look  upon  those  golden  suns,  and 
tb^  accompanyiiig  systems;  to^feel  all  their  magnificence^  and 
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to  yield  oneself  up  to  their  orerpowerin^  ascendancy  for  some 
Lours  at  least,  and  yet  to  possess  a  conscience  unmoved,  a  soul 
unawakened,  and  a  heart  unreformed.  How  easy  to  hear  or 
read  descriptions  of  all  this  might  and  inwnificence,  and  to  fet^I 
a  pleasurable  warmth  kindling  our  minos  into  sublime  concm* 
lions  of  Heaven,  and  to  see  m  thought  the  goings  forth  of  the 
Majesty  of  the  great  Potentate  amidst  the  wonders  of  His  om* 
nipotence,  and  yet  atheistically  to  disown  God  in  His  true  cha^- 
racter  of  Giodliriess,  and  practically  to  deny  His  sovereignty  over 
that  quarter  of  His  empire, — the  spiritual  life  and  kingdom  within 
us, — m  which  it  pleases  Him  best  to  dwell  and  to  govern. 

In  all  that  Dr.  Chalmers  has  said  upon  this  subject,  we  most 
cordially  and  unreservedly  agree.  Ana  we  more  particularly  de- 
sire to  express  our  thanks  to  him,  for  his  disinterested  and 
righteous  reproofs  of  that  spirit  of  vai^  curiosity,  and  vainer  ad-* 
miration,  which  brings  such  occasional  crowds  to  the  House  of 
God. 

**  And  thus  it  is,  that  still  on  tlie  impulse  of  the  one  principle  only, 
people  may  come  in  gathering  multitudes  to  the  house  of  God ;  and 
share  with  eagerness  in  all  the  glow  and  bustle  of  a  crowded  attend- 
ance ;  and  have  their  every  eye  directed .  to  the  speaker ;  and  feel  a 
corresponding  movement  in  their  bosom  to  his  many  appeals  and  his 
many  arguments ;  and  carry  a  solemn  and  overpowering  impression  of 
all  the.  services  away  with  them ;  and  yet,  throughout  the  whole  of  this 
seemly  exhibition,  not  one  effectual  knock  may  ha^e  been  given  at  the 
door  of  conscience.  The  other  principle  may  be  as  profoundly  asleep^ 
as  if  hushed  into  the  insensibility  of  death.  There  is  a  spirit  of  deep 
slumber,  it  would  appear,  whidi  the  music  of  no  description,  even 
though  attuned  to  a  theme  so  lofty  as  the  greatness  and  majesty  of  the 
Godhead,  can  ever  charm  away.  Oh !  it  may  have  been  a  piece  of 
parading  insignificance  altogether — the  minister  playing  on  his 
favourite  instrument,  and  the  people  dissipating  away  tneir  time  on  the 
charm  and  idle  luxury  of  a  theatrical  emotion.'^    (P.  237,  238.) 

We  have  never  thought  it  a  truly  religious  sign  of  the  timea^ 
that  the  pursuit  after  preachers  has  become  so  prevailing  a  pro* 
pensity.  It  is  an  addiction,  branching  out  of  the  reli|pous  taste^ 
so  well  described  by  Dr.  Chalmers.  The  supreme,  sin^e,  sole 
olMect  of  regard  in  6od's  own  house,  should  surely  be  God  him*!- 
aeff ;  who,  if  Iim  be  a  jealous  God,  has  reason  to  be  most  jealous, 
diere,  where  his  tiUje  is  most  exclusive.  A  running  after 
preachers  is  quite  cfonsistent  with  all  those  fluttering  and  vagrani 
Sidings,  if  feelings  they  i:an  be  called,  in  respect  to  rdi^icm,  its 
ordinances,  and  its  obligations,  which  end  in  a  mere  gossip  about 
the  thing,  a  kind  of  pious  small  talk,  an  mdioly  mixture  of  gra* 
tuitous  profession  ana  incongruous  practice^  finishing  the  sacred 
aide  of  the  character  ci  those  biform  rdUetonials,  the  fiuhionabl* 
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fireqttenten  of  morning  cfanrch  and  erening  oonoerts.    To  these 
amateurs  of  preaching,  Dr.  Chalmers  has  addressed  many  ob- 
servations of  vital  importance:  they  may  not  alter  thdr  practice, 
nor  radically  subvert  their  errors,  but  tney  may  lay  a  foundation 
of  silent  slow-working  self-dissatisfaction,  which,  witn  the  hdp  of  a 
little  godly  sorrow,  may  destroy  the  ^;ourd  of  a  sapless  divinity,  to 
make  room  for  the  plant  which  *'  bnngs  forth  its  fruit  in  season,*' 
and  whose  **  leaf  snail  never  wither."     Except  the  practical  les- 
sons which  Mrs.  More  has  given  us,  there  is  not,  perhaps,  in  the 
whole  compass  oS  preceptive  divinity  in  the  English  language^ 
soberer  lessons  for  reforming  die  heart,  than  are  found  m  this 
last  of  Dr.  Chalmers's  discourses.   We  roost  earnestly  recommend 
the  perusal  of  it  to  all  who  are  willing  to  be  what  they  ought  to 
be,  or  are  in  danger  of  resting  where  they  are;  who  forget  that 
religion  is  a  movm^  principle^  and  tbut  when  it  stands  still,  it 
scons  begins  to  vaciHate ;  or,  that  with  much  stir  and  parade  of 
motion,  it  may  lose  all  real  progression,  in  a  perpetual  oscillation 
forwards  and  backwards,  like  the  planets  in  their  arcs  of  retrogra* 
dation.     In  these  wise,  and  manly,  and  searching  observations, 
die  pseudo«reIigioni8ts  of  the  day  may  read  the  character  of  that 
superficial  creed,  which  consists  in  a  dry  acknowledfinent  of 
obligaliops  that  are  never  recognised  in  practice,  or  exhibited 
in  a  living  form.    To  Dr.  Chalmers  we  owe  such  a  specifica- 
lion  of  the  dangers  of  the  soul,   as,  we  trust,   may  m  some 
eases,  such  is  the  force  and  accuracy  of  his  pencil,  excite  ease 
into  wholesome  exertion,  exalt  formality  into  feeling,  and  alarm 
security  into  safety.     To  Dr.  Chalmers  we  also  owe  a  clear  and 
&ithful  portrait  ot  that  speculative  doctrinal  divinity,  which  con^ 
tents  itself  with  a  talking  cr-eed,  and  a  professing  faith,  in  which 
diere  is  often  ncy  more  vital  heat  than  in  the  colour  of  flame ;  no 
more  fragrancy  than  in  the  picture  oS  a  rose.     He  has  taught  ua 
to  see  in  Christ  not  a  maeisier  schoUe^  but  a  tnagister  vittB ;  that 
the  business  of  a  Christian  is  not  to  dispute,  but  to  do;  that 
to  know  the  Saviour  is  to  keep  his  commandfnents ;   that  He 
who,  in  the  language  of  Holy  Writ,  says,  ^*  Son,  give  me  thy 
heart !  give  me  thy  heart  I "  will  deem  all  else  without  it  but  H 
vain  oblation ;  that  the  kingdom  of  God  consists  not  in  words,  but 
in  life  and  in  power.    To  Dr.  Chalmers  we  owe  a  discerning  expo* 
ntion  of  that  vague  ^ithusiasm  of  sensibility,  which  buries,  in 
abstractions  and  unintelligible  notions,    the  simple  severity  of 
Gospel  truth.     The  quackery  of  German  sentimentalism  and  of 
Mraame  de  Stael,  with  its  mystical  and  ecstaitic  morality ;  that 
afieetation  which  has  made  religion  a  tiling  of  taste,  and  placed 
it  among  the  fine  arts  %  which,  from  finding  Homer  fiill  of  reli<»' 
gion,  and  the  Bible  fidl  of  poetrv,  has  at  length  found  out  for  us 
apoeticiil  religion;  all  this,  at  the  rebidce  of  this  master  teacher, 
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U  drifted  like  chafFand  stubble  before  the  moimtaia  breeze.  Would 
that  the  ploughshare  of  his  Christian  rhetoric  could  pass  through 
tjhe  whole  territory  of  this  comfortless  region,  obliterating  every 
trace  of  those  enchanted  castles  which  have  neither  their  rounda- 
tion  in  Christ,  nor.  in  any  ground  of  human  exigence,  nor  in  rea- 
son, nor  in  feeling,  nor  in  experience.  To  Dr.  Chalmers,  finally^ 
we  owe  the  discomfiture  of  that  ethical  religion  which  has  no 
thought  in  captivity  to  Christ,  or  in  dependence  upon  the  Bible 
— which,  without  any  regard  to  that  internal  holiness,  of  which 
Christ  is  the.  standard,  is  satisfied  with  the  didactics  of  human 
prudence,  and  the  egotisms  of  its  own  convenient  morality ;  right 
above  the  rale  of  Scripture,  secure  without  its  aid,  and  privileged 
above  its  injunctions.  To  all  these  various  religious  errors^ 
originating  in  an  utter  ignorance  of  our  creed,  of  our  worse 
than  negative  state  wit]|Dut  the  gospel,  of  our  alienation,  our 
expulsion,  our  perdition,  from  which  there  is  no  way  of  return 
or  escape  but  ooe^  and  that  one  vouchsafed  only  upon  terms  of 
total  dependence  upon  it, '  however  necessarv  it  be  that  this  de- 
pendence should  be  active  and  fruitful:  to  all  this  self-worship,, 
this  God-less  divinity,  this  moral  mysticism.  Dr.  Chalmers  has 
spoken  by  that  ^^  counsel  which  standeth  for  ever,"  and  in  the 
language  of  that  faith  which  ^^  should  not  stand  in  the  wisdom  of 
man,  but  in  the  power  of  God." 

.  With,  these  feelings'  of  gratitude  as  men,  towards  this  aUe 
advocate  for  the  cauae  of  the  human  soul,  we  take  up  the  mere 
cridc^s  task  with  ^reat  reluctance.  Happily  there  is  little  call 
for  the  exercise  of  it.  Some  few  observations,  however,  w^  feiel 
ourselves  compelled,  to  make.  Perhaps,  as  a  general  remark,  we 
shall  not  be  far  from  the  truth,  if  we  sav  that  the  whole  compo- 
dtion  is  too  rhetorical.  It  is  covered  over  with  one  crimson 
flush.  A  few  intermissions  of  vivacity  would  have  improved,  upon 
the  whole,  the  tone  of  the  colouring ;  but  the  mind  of  the  writer^ 
£ill  of  sap  and  living  juices,  under  the  glowing  influence  of  the 
radiant  heaven  he  has  described,  has  kept  nothing  back,  but  haa 
burst  at  once  into  total  efflorescence.  We  have  only  the  fourth 
edition  on  our.  tables  but  we  are  informed  that  the  subsequent 
editions  exhibit  no  corrections  in  the  style.  We  will,  however^ 
venture  to  recommend  a  little  of  the  pruning  knife^  which  we 
are  sure  will  improve  the  general  vigour  ota  too  luxuriant 
growth.  We  could  mention  certain  passages  as  more  especially 
open  to  this  censure,  which,  indeed,  is  scarcely  more  than  inode- 
rated  praise;  but  we  persuade  ourselves,  that  if  Dr.  Chalmers 
should  happen  to  have  his  eye  directed  to  these  pages,  he  will 
not  let  our  suggestion^  be  lo^t,  if,  by  a  wise  application  of  then^^ 
th^  van  be  rendered  useful. 
^  To  some  of  bis  phrases  and  combinations  we  have  objectioo^ 
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on  the  score  of  grammar  and  of  taste ;  as,  for  example,  <^  undone 
eternity,**  Pref. :  "  fractionary  rank,"  p.  46 :  "  To  kindle  ia- 
resentment  along  with  him,*'  p.  57 :  ^^  Threw  a  lustre  around  the 
radiance,"  p.  71 :  ^*  To  blink  a  single  question,**  p.  124:  ^'  Ply 
their  prudential  expedients,*'  ibid. :  '^  To  mince  his  ambiguous 
BC^ticism,**  ibid. :  <*  All  should  be  above  boards,"  p.  125 : 
"  Whether  she  srapple  it  with  the  pride  of  philosophy,"  ibid.: 
"  To  stand  in  tronted  opposition,"  ibid. :  '"  surveymg  glance," 
p.  127 :  "  How  becoming  well,"  p.  128 :  "  To  keep  him liumble 
of  his  understanding,**  p.  129:  *^  Have  sent  him  scarce  another 
message  than  told,"  p.  131 :  **  He  cannot  fetch  up  himself  from,'^ 
ibid.:  "Verges  the  field  of,"  p.  133:  " subordmated,"  p.  137: 
«  The  alone  theatre,"  p.  140 :  "  withdrawment,"  p.  156 :  "  The 
alone  idol,*'  p.  191:  "  The  attributes  of  the  JDivinity  stood 
staked,"  p.  204:  "  Panorama  of  its  fleeting  pleasures,"  p.  213: 
"  The  drama  of  this  world's  history,"  p.  214 :  **  This  severe 
touchstone  would,  like  the  bead  of  Medusa,"  p.  223 :  "  To  fi'own' 
unmannerly,"  p.  226 :  •"  When  he  thinks  him  of  the  majesty  of 
God,"  p.  232:  *^  The  sublime  of  Deihr,"  p.  233:  «  The  every ^' 
is  also  a  favourite  phrase;  the  exclamations  of  O  and  Aye 
are  much  too  apt  to  recur ;  and  the  word  "  field,"  is  almost  in 
every  page.  Tne  anaphora,  or  the  be^nning  of  a  long  series  of 
sentences  with  the  same  words  is  injudiciously  firequent.  Nothing 
is  more  iapt  to  tire  than  the  too  prodigal  use  of  this  figure. 
Among  very  many  instances  the  reader  will  find,  in  pages  79, 
85,  and  88,  those  which  will  soonest  convince  him  of  the  pro- 
priety of  this  objection.  Here  and  there  a  passage  is  rennod 
almost  into  prettiness  and  effeminacy;  as  that  wherein  the 
words  *'  delicate  test,"  is  applied  to  the  Divine  attributes ;  agam, 
in  pages  178  and  182,  and  we  think,  too,  jn  some  others.  The 
enas  of  perspicuity  would  be  answered  by  occasionally  breaking 
the  sentences;  and  here  and  there  to  thin  a  paragraph  of  its 
epithets  would  be  to  remove  an  incumbrance,  and  to  improve 
^e  harmony  of  the  period. 

Having  said  thus  much,  we  have  said  nearly  all  which  we  think 
can  be  thrown  into  the  scale  against  the  eulogy  which  we  have 
felt  to  be  deserved  from  us  by  this  amiable  and  able  performance. 
We  will  only  add,  in  coiiclusion,  that  the  discourse  in  which  the 
character  and  merits  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  is  the  principal  subject, 
does  not  seem  essentially  to  forward,  or,  indeed,  to  have  much 
connection  with  the  argument,  and  we  cannot  help  supposing 
that  this  part  of  the  present  volume  was  composea  before  the 
other  sermons  were  written  or  thought  of.  We  fee)  it  impossible 
to  dismiss  the  work  we  have  been  thus  endeavouring  to  follow, 
and  to  develope  to  our  readers,  without  declaring  that  it  has  the 
saiBGrage  of  our  hearts  as  well  as  of  our  understandings;  and 
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when  we  class  it  among  the  finest  prodactions  of  mod^  genins^ 
we  shall  c.o  it  but  fiseble  justice,  unless,  at  the  same  time,  we  ob- 
serre  that  it  ha«  an  eminent  worth  and  dignity,  to  which  modem 
genius  seldom  rises  or  aspires. 


ARTf  II. — Lalla  Rookht    an  Oriental  Romance*    By  Thcmias 
Moore.    4to.  pp.  405.    Longman  and  Co.    London,  1817. 

wViTB  Dr.  Chalmers   we  have    been .  travelling  in  thought 
among  those  wandering  and  stationary  fires  which  li^ht  up  the 
concave  of  heaven  with  innumerable  splendours ;  witn  him  oar 
imagination  has  winged  its  way  towards  that  scene  of  awfid  and 
mysterious  wonders  through  which  the  mighty  Creator,  Father 
of  aJl  things,  seems  to  travel  in  tb^reatness  of  His  strength; 
with  him  we  have  pursued  the  theme  until  we  have  seen  this 
fitupendous  might  soften  and  dissolve  into  redeeming  love;  we 
have  aeen  that  even  for  this  little  rebellious  province  of  thei  great, 
creation,  a  path  has  been  opened  to  the  abode  of  happy  spirits 
arid  angelic  natures  before  tne  throne  of  Grace  and  Mercy,  rifow^ 
all  this  may  be  very  well  for  those  that  like  these  things ;  it  is 
endless  to  dispute  aoo^t  tastes :  but  we  must  acknowledge,  how- 
ever it  may  operate  agninst  him,  that  Dr.  Chalmers  has  not  given 
lis  a  single  glimpse  of  either  Houri  or  Peri  in  the  heaven*  he  has 
opened  tp  us ;  no,  not  in  any  one  of  the  orbs  which  he  has  filled 
with  inhabitants,  where  the  men,  for  ought  that  can  be  collected 
from  him,  may  be  only  of  the  common  standard ;  and  the  eyes  of 
the  womeja  inay  be  less  radiant  than  the  least  sparkling  of  those 
stars  them^lves  seen*  from  our  earth.    Mr.  Moore  is  a  good 
contrast  to  Dr.  Chalmers.     He  confines  our  views  very  modestly 
to  this  earth,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  nothing  has  been 
wanting  on  his  part  to  render  us  entirely  satisfied  with  it.     He 
has  endeavQured  in  this,  as  in  all  his  other  laudable  productions^ 
to  convince  us  that  man's  heaven  is  properly  in  this  world,  when 
rightly  understood ;  and  though  he  may  sometimes  have  coloured 
our  enjoyments  of  sense,  as  they  occur  under  the  latitude  of 
London,  a  little  too  highly,  he  knows  of  a  place  or  two  (witti 
which  he  has  very  lately,  we  believe,  become  acquainted)  where 
all  is 

"  Love  and  light, 
Visions  by  day,  and  feasts  by  night.'' 

Where  the.very  wind  is  full  of  wantonness,  itkid  the  aipcsn^trees 
tremble  all  over  with  love;  where  the  spirit  of  fragrance 4iolds 
hit  revels  among  the  night-^flowers;  where. the  shoses  anawor  ill 
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flOBtf  to  the  kits  of  each  wave ;  and  haramS)  like  living  parterreSf 
lie  oaskii^  in  blushes  aod  odours. 

We  have  read  a  good  deal,  heard  a  good  deal,  and  8een> 
good  deal  of  this  world,  and  having  withal,  as  Critics  should 
have,  a  sober  sort  of  temperament,  we  cannot  help  looking  ^th 
profane  scepticism  upon  this  voluptuous  detail,  and  sincerely 
doubting  whether,  as  life  is  constituted,  we  need  not  say  how 
right  the  appointment*  is,  we  best  consult  even  the  interests  of 
sense  and  appetite  by  a  total  dedication  of  mind  and  body  to  th^ 
means  of  augmenting  their  gratifications.  Mr.  Moore,  however^ 
appears  to  think  that  the  art  of  love  is  in  its  infimcy,  and  thift 
many  improvements  and  discoveries  remain  to  be  made.  Those 
whose  time  of  life  has  put  them  out  of  the  reach  of  this  sdH  of 
instruction,  may  yet  live  to  see  his  lessons  prosper  in  the  rising 
g^eration,  and  the  British  youth,  by  constant  study  in  this 
new  Oriental  school,  acquire  as  much  enervation  of  mind  and 
fibre  as  can  be  maintained  with  so  little  direct  assistance  firom 
the  sun*  What  cannot  be  effected  by  direct  excitement  in  a 
climate  so  physically  unfavourable,  may  be  in  some  measure  siqn 
plied  by  sympathy ;  and  if  we  can  forget  the  &ces  and  forms  of 
those  who  migrate  hither  from  various  parts  of  southern  Asi% 
and  the  impressions  made  on  our  minds  by  the  close  alliance  of 
dirt  and  debauchery  through  all  the  squalid  population  df  the 
Mahometan  world,  we  may  be  made,  in  a  poetical  journey  with 
Lord  Byron  or  Mr.  Moore,  to  fe^l,  or  to  £Euicy  we  feel,  ail  thai 
suns  and  flowers,  and  singing  and  sighing,  dark  eyes  with  their 
''  holy  revealings,''  and  &ir  forms,  with  their  scanty  concealings^ 
are  fitted  to  produce. 

We  bad  been  tauffht  to  expect,  by  common  rumour,  an  epic 
poem  fix>m  the  hands  of  Mr.  Moore,  and  having  erroneously 
unagined  he  must  by  this  time  have  been  lefit  without  any  thing 
more  to  say  about  eyes  and  lips  and  cheeks,  and  the  sensual 
apparatus  of  stimulated  desire,  the  mere  dearth  of  topics  on  this 
beaten  ground  might  constrain  him  to  try  his  pea  on  some  sub* 
ject  of  a  manly  ana  moral  tendency.  But  it  has  somehow  hap^ 
pened  that  of  Ikte  "years  the  circumstances  of  the  times  have 
mrougfat  us  into  such  familiarity  with  the  Eastern  continent,  as  to 
generate  a  sort  of  travelled  taste  for  its  habits  and  indulgences. 
From  diis  new  commerce  of  mind  passion  has  received  vast  ac* 
cessions  of  stimulating  ideas,  and  fancy  has  lent  its  £eiith  to  all 
the  exaggerations  of  hyperbole  in  the  description  of  Oriental 
voluptuousness*  The  great  mistake  of  which  these  poets  take 
advantage  is  this:  where  so  much  is  made  of  corporeal  delightSf 
and  the  various  gratifications  of  s^ise ;  where  we  hear  of  noming 
but  of  groves  and  baths  and  fountains,  and  fiiiits  and  flowens, 
and  sexual  blandiahmentsi  we  are  too  apt  to  figure  to  ourselves  4 
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paradise  of  sweets;  whereas  the  real  truth  Is,  that  wherever  thesf 
objects  constitute  the  only  or  principal  bliss  or  ambition  or  bu-* 
sihess  of  a  people,  there  dirt  and  every  disgusting  impurity  is 
sure  to  prevail,  and  there  man  tramples  upon  man  in  a  series  of 
crudl  oppression  down  to  the  drooping  wretchedness  of  the  squa- 
lid populace,  who  have  neither  the  reason  nor  rights  of  men* 
These  miserable  Turks  and  Greeks  and  Persians  and  Albanians 
make  a  figure  only  in  the  sickly  pages  of  our  epicurean  poets; 
there  is  scarcely  an  individual  among  them  whom  an  English 
gentleman  of  cleanly  habits  could  endure  by  his  side ;  and  yet, 
because  they  live  in  the  free  indulgence  of  animal  pleasures,  de- 
voting life  and  human  faculties  to  luxuries  enjoyed  in  common 
with  the  brutes,  it  is  to  these  specimens  of  humanity  that  of  late 
years  the  thoughts  of  our  countrymen  are  turned  by  our  poets  of 
nature,  as  involving  all  that  is  lovely  and  caressing  in  woman,  and 
all  that  is  great  and  deserving  in  man. 

Mr.  Moore's  excuse  may  be  the  following,  and  if  our  readers  are 
not  satisfied  with  it,  we  can  only  say  it  is  the  best  we  can  make 
for  him.  The  laziness,  luxury,  lust,  and  cruelty,  which  have  over- 
spread the  Mahometan  world  have  been  found  so  captivating  in 
Lord  Byron's  poetry ;  so  many  ideas  transplanted  fi'om  the  na- 
rams  of  the  East  have  of  late  begun  to  grow  and  ripen  in  the 
bosoms  of  our  youths  and  maidens,  so  luxuriantly  nave  these 
exotics  expanded,  and  so  vivid  are  their  colours  even  in  this 
northern  climate,  that  the  indigenous  products  of  a  mere  English 
fancy  have  in  a  great  measure  lost  their  odour  and  their  flavour. 
Even  Mr.  Moore's  poetry  may  have  begun  to  suffer  by  this  com- 
parison ;  women  cannot,  as  women  are  characterized  m  this  and 
other  Christian  countries^  be  held  forth,  even  by  the  licence  of 
poetry,  as  mere  instruments  of  pleasure ;  they  are  pretty  generally 
with  us  supposed  to  have  souls,  which  occasions  their  persons  to 
be  treated  with  some  little  ceremony.  Where  the  scene,  there- 
fore, is  laid  in  England,  the  full  riot  of  licentious  ideas,  even  in 
song,  would  be  unsuitable  at  least,  if  not  insupportable ;  but  let 
the  reader  be  transported  to  the  haram,  the  kiosk,  or  the  pa^ 
vilion  of  the  Sultan,  or  the  Pashaw,  and  behold  him  in  a  situa- 
tion which  disposes  him  well  to  receive  impressions  of  another 
order  respecting  the  destination  and  dignity  of  women ;  behold 
him  under*  the  spell  of  a  transforming  fascination  which  binds 
him  in  slavery  to  the  genius  of  the  place ;  behold  him  in  a  frame 
of  mind  to  listen  to  and  imbibe  whatever  the  poet  may  sing,  ^  or 
the  lying  traveller  may  say,  in  behalf  of  a  gilded  corruption  and 
voluptuous  abandonment. 

The  British  Muse,  in  her  migration  to  the  scenes  of  Oriental 
luxury,  has  naturally  enough,  therefore,  carried  our  poet  in  her 
train :  proceeding  onward  with  an  intensity  which  appears  to  be« 
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long  to  his  ^nius,  he  has  not  drawn  his  pen  till  his  fairv  jaunt 
has  placed  him  m  the  heart  of  Bucharia.  Here  he  has  taken  his 
stand,  and  opening  his  treasures  of  information,  has  collected  all 
names  of  musical  or  portentous  sound,  all  legends  of  amatory 
lore,  until  he  has  filled  his  exhausted  magazines  with  new  ammu- 
nition ;  and  here  the  bard  has  begun  his  mysterious  lay  of  all 
pervading  passion,  till  the  very  groves  have  seemed  to  leel  the 
impulse,  and  to  ring  with  rapture,  and  nothing  has  been  left  un-* 
iensoalized  through  all  the  creation  around  him,  whether  men 
or  women,  or  birds,  or  hees,  or  butterflies,  or  trees,  or  winds, 
or  waterfalls.  Now  really,  we  think  that  to  all  this  the  phrase  of 
"  too  delicious,"  which  are  the  terms  in  which  the  valley  of 
Cashmere  is  described,  may  be  properly  applied.  We  are  so 
cloyed  before  we  come  to  the  end  of  Mr.  Moore's  quarto  volume, 
with  these  stimulating  sweets,  as  to  be  ready  almost  to  wish  our- 
selves in  a  garden  ot  leeks  and  onions  to  relieve  our  senses,  that 
we  may  not 

**  Die  of  a  rose  in  aromatic  pain.*' 

• 

Though  beautiful  forms  and  female  graces,  though  delicious 
scenery,  flowers  of  all  hues,  and  fruits  of  all  flavour,  may  well  de- 
serve to  captivalte  a  poet's  imagination,  and  exercise  his  descrip- 
tive powers,  yet  surely  it  may'  be  questioned,  whether  these 
agreeable  topics  will  bear  to  be  made  almost  the  constant  theme 
of  so  many  pages ;  and  whether  a  sickliness  is  not  felt  to  come 
over  the  mmd,  and  a  weariness  almost  bordering  upon  disgust, 
when  beauty  itself  has  constant  possession  of  our  fancy,  for  ever 
compelling  admiration,  for  ever  dancing  in  vision  before  us,  and 
interceptii^  the  view  of  all  other  objects.  Contemplating  things 
through  M&.  Moore's  poetry  is  like  looking  through  a  prismatic 
q>ectrum,  which  exhioits  nature  in  the  colours  of  the  rainbow. 
Who  does  not  grow  tired,  after  a  time,  of  the  deceptious  glare, 
and  long  to  see  things  as  they  are,  however  .homely  they  may  be. 
Besides  all  which,  we  must  ever  think  that  reid  poetry,  such  as 
a  great  deal  of  what  is  produced  by  Mr.  Moore  nas  a  title  to  be 
cafied,  has  claims  to  a  nobler  use  and  destination  than  to  the  end- 
less whimperings  of  these  turbaned  lovers  and  their  silly  sultanas. 
We  have  but  little  hope,  however,  of  ever  bringing  Mr.  Moore 
ovtf  to  our  sentiments,  because,  besides  the  dommancy  of  his 
depraved  habits  of  writing,  we  doubt  whether  he  does  not  annex 
in  idea  something  of  sacredness  to  these  images  and  descriptions 
on  which  hi£(  |>en  nas  so  long  been  employed ;  for  we  observe  a 
strange,  mystical,  we  had  ahnost  said  fanatical,  use  of  the  word 
"  holy,"  in  conjunction  With  what  we  should  have  thought  to 
have  been  composed  of  very  carnal  and  common  materials.  The 
breezes  are  holy;  the  flowers  are  Ao/y;  the  lakes  are  holy:  the  moon 
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k  holy  J  as  giving  light  to  lovers;  Cashmere  with  its  feaM:  of  rooetf 
IS  holys  the  music  of  the  haram  is  holyi  aad,  as  WQ  have  observed 
before,  the  eyes  of  the  ladies  have  .^*  holy  revefllines./'  We 
are  not  sorry  that,  as  the  poet  has  choiien  to  make  so  eheap  a  use 
of  this  epithet,  he  has  not  applied  it  to  any  subject  of  the  Bible 
when  it  has  seemed  proper  to  nim  to  allude  to  it  To  the  story  of 
the  patriarch  Joseph,  and  his  chaste  repulse  of  the  wife  of  !ro« 
tiphar,'  he  se^ns  to  annex  nothing  very  holy.  He  whom  he  calls 
the  Helrew  boy,  was  nevertheless  the  peculiar  care  <^  Jehovah 
himself;  and  if  this  circumstance  had  impressed  that  awe  upon, 
the  mind  of  the  poet  which  true  *^  holiness '"  ought  to  im|>art,  be 
would  scarcely  have  imiaged  him  on  the  walls  of  a  polluted  ha- 
ram as  ^^  turning  to  gaze,"  and, 

<<  Half  undone. 
Wishing  that  heaven  and  she  could  both  be  won.*' 

When  we  reviewed  this  gentleman's  late  publication  of  *'  A 
Series  of  Sacred  Songs,"  we  intimated  our  fears  that  his  new- 
subject  had  Uken  but  an  imperfect  hold  of  his  heart ;  that  he  wm 

**  Wishing  that  heaven  and  sin  could  both  be  won;'' 

and  our  fears  have  been  but  too  well  confirmed  by  his  return  tp 
what  perhaps  he  may  choose  to  call  his  holy  themes — to  feasts  of 
roses  m  the  holy  vale  of  Cashmere,  the  holy  revealings  of  f^niale 
eyes,  and  the  holy  music  of  the  haram.  This  relapse  of  his  muse 
we  most  sincerely  regret,  and  could  have  wishea  him  to  have 
once  more  plunged  her  into  the  river  Jordan,  if  haply  thus  these 
feverish  fancies  might. thereby  have  been  cooled,  and  the  staina^ 
of  her  leprosy  have  been  washed  away. 

It  has  occurred  to  us  to  make  these  few  observations  Oft  a  style 
of  poetry  which,  after  the  example  of  two  or  three  men  of  genius, 
is  usurping  the  place  of  all  that  is  usefiil,  natural;  simple,  and 
sublime.  But  we  are  most  afraid  of  its  moral  aiid  .political 
effects.  The  time  is  arrived  in  which,  such  is  the  freedom  with 
which  opinions  may  be  promulgated,  doctrines  derided,  morality 
ridiculed,  and  authority  defied,*^in  which  the  power  of  tlie 
press  acts  so  widely  and  so  efficaciously, — that  the  quality  of  our 
popular  literature  is  become  of  an  importance  as  great-*- as  life, 
and  property,  and  home,  and  protectiop,  are  precious.  If  we 
look  at  the  world  as  it  is,  and  has  been,  we  dare  not^  without 

Siving  the  lie  to  all  history  and  observation,  deny  that  a  nation 
emoralized  is  never  free,  that  lust  and  cruelty  dwell  constantly 
together,  tKat  a  voluptuous  homage  paid  to  womai^s  charma 
argues  no  respect  for  her  character  or  her  copfiforts;  aud  that,, 
in  proportion  as  man  is  sensualized,  woman  is  degraded.  It 
is  mela^ncholy  to  observe  how  fooUdi  misses,  and  their  more 
foolish  mammas,  overlook  a  truth  so  important  to  thems^vesr 
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and  with  wkat  avidity  thejr  devoar  these  hyperbolical  coinpli'<^ 
ments  of  our  amatory  poets  to  the  damadk  roses  (^  their  cheeks, 
the- dark  blae  lustre  of  their  eyes,  and  their  thousand  other 
duurms,  while,  they  forget  that  in  countries  where  these  things 
are  most  celebratea  in  song,  women  are  merchandize,  and  men 
are  their  proprietors,  the  reward  of  beauty  is  imprisonment  foi^ 
life,  and  those  eyes,  and  cheeks,  and  thousand  other  charms,  are 
ihe  &ding  property  of  capricious  lust.  But  it  is  now  time  to 
look  into  these  poems  with  a  little  more  particularity,  though  we 
shall  daim  to  be  excused  from  any  thine  like  detailed  criticism 
on  a  work  which  founds  itself  on  the  fictions  of  Qri^ital  extra* 
▼agance,  and  proceeds  without  moral,  or  purpose,  or  plan, 
through  two  or  three  wild  love-stories,  in  a  tissue  of  flowery  Ian* 
guage,  amorous  description,  and  rambling  vehemence.  We 
may  remark  also  by  the  way,  that  the  Oriental  learning  collected 
in  the  notes  has  the  rawness  of  recent  acquisition— the  bloom  of 
yesterday's  gn^ering.  Mr.  Moore  seems  to  be  as  yet  only  a 
novice  in  the  holy  college  of  Cashmere. 
The  main  story  thus  begins : 

**  Id  the  eleventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Aurungzebe,  Abdalla,  King 
of  the  Lesser  Bucharia,  a  lineal  descendant  from  the  Great  Zingis, 
having  abdicated  the  throne  iil  favour  oif  his  son,  set  out  on  a  pilgrim- 
age to  the  Sbriae  of  the  Prophet  $  and,  passing  into  India  through  the 
delightfal  valley  df  Cashmere,  rested  for  a  short  time  at  Delhi  on  his 
way.  He  wa9  entertained  by  Aurungzebe  in  a  style  of  magnificent 
hospitality,  worthy  alike  of  the  visitor  and  the  host,  and  was  amrwarda 
escorted  with  the  same  splendour  to  Surat,  where  he  embarked  fot 
Arabia.  During  the  stay  of  the  Royal  Pilgrim  at  Delhi,  a  marriage 
was  agreed  upon  between  the  Prince^  his  son,  and  the  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  the  Emperor,  Lalla  Rookh ; — a  Prince^  described  by  tbe  poeta 
of  her  time,  as  more  beautiful  than  Leila,  Shirine,  Dewild6,  or  any 
of  those  heroines  whose  names  and  loves  embellish  the  songs  of  Persia 
and  Hindostan.  It  was  intended  that  the  nuptials  should  be  cele- 
brated at  Cashmere;  where, the  young  King,  as  soon  as  the  cares  of 
empire  would  permit,  was  to  meet,  for  the  first  time,  his  lovely  bride, 
and  after  a  few  months*  repose  in  that  enchanting  v^ley,  conduct  her 
over  fchean^wy^  hill  into  Bucharia."     (P.  1,  ^) 

The  departure  of  Lalla  Rookh,  from  Delhi,  is  next  described, 
in  which  a  very  copious  account  is  given  us  of  the  splendour  of 
the  cavalcade  by  which,  she  i^  accompanied,  but  which  we  must 
leave  to  the  reader's  imagination;  neither  need  we  consume  any" 
time  in  detailitig  the  delists  of  her  journey,  which  was  througn. 
a  succession  of  oeautiful  and  romantic  scenes,*  save  that  it  is  im- 
portant to  point  the  reader's  attention  to  Feratnorz,  a  young  poet 
of  Cai^mere,  celebrated  for  his  recital  of  the  stories,  of  the  East,, 
whom  his  Royal  Master  bad  permitted  to  accompany  the  Princess 
on  her  journey,  to  beguile  its  tediousness  by  the  exercise  of  his 
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fl^eeable  tdeiits.  The  four  stories  which  compose  the  vohimey 
VIZ.  the  Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorassan,  Paradise  and  the  Peri,, 
the  Fire-worshippers,  and  the  Li^ht  of  the  Haram,  are  rdated 
by  the  young  Feramorz  to  the  Prmcess  of  Delhi,  in  the  course 
of  her  journey  to  Cashmere;  and  in  the  sequel  the  poet,  who  is 
described  to  be  as  beautiful  as  Crishna,  the  Indian  ApoUo^ 
obtains  entire  possession  of  the  heart  of  the  Princess.  As  the 
Princess  becomes  more  sensible  of  the  progress  of  this  dangerous 
attachment,  her  natural  cheerfulness  deserts  her,  and  she  sinks 
under  a  depression  which  alters  her  looks,  and  injures  her  health. 
The  journey,  however,  is  accomplished,  and  with  a  heavy  heart 
she  prepares  to  meet  her  future  Lord,  the  youne  King  of  Bu* 
charia.  Seated  on  a  magnificent  throne,  the  Monarcn  awaits 
the  coming  of  his  bride.  With  trembling  feet,  and  revolting 
affections,  she  scarcely  ascends  the  marble  steps,  which  conduct 
to  the  great  saloon;  the  Prince  descends,  and  who  should  this 
Prince  DC  but  Feramorz  himself,  at  once  the  graceful  minstrel 
of  Cashmere,  and  the  magnificent  Sovereign  of  Bucharia* 
The  happiness  of  the  Royal  Pair  was  complete^  and  the  Princess, 
^^  to  the  day  of  her  death,  in  memory  of  their  delightful 
journey  through  the  vale  of  Cashmere,  never  called  her  King  byi 
any  otner  name  than  Feramorz."  We  had  nearly  forgotten  to 
mention  that  our  poet  has  diversified  his  narrative^  which  of 
itself  cannot  be  said  to  be  very  sprightly  or  interesting,  by  tha 
introduction  of  a  character,  which,  it  is  probable,  may  not  have 
been  uncommon  at  the  Courts  of  these  indolent  and  voluptuous 
Monarchs.  This  was  Fadladeen,  the  Grand  Chamberlain,  wha 
attended  the  Princess  on  her  journey,  to  adjust  the  ceremonials, 
and  to  superintend  all  the  arrangements  which  were  necessary  to 
be  attended  to  on  this  important  occasion.  This  person  is  repre* 
sented  as  a  bigoted  Mussulman,  whose  whole  religion  consisted, 
in  a  punctilious  observance  of  th%  minutest  forms  andceremonies,. 
and  as  a  pretender  to  profound  criticism,  being  the  depositary  at 
once  of  bis  master's  conscience  and  his  'taste.  By  tbjs  man,  whont 
the  author  intends  we  should  perceive  to  be  very  shallow,  vain, 
and  envious,  certain  criticisms  are  pronounced  at  the  concluaon^ 
of  every  story  recited  by  the  young  poet,  which,  we  cannot  help 
suspfcting^  are  meant  in  anticipation  of  the  dull,  vapid,  un- 
feeling dogmas  we  Revienrers  were  likely  to  pronounce  in  the 
exaijEunation  <^  this  sublime  production.  Notwithsti^ding  this 
ingenious  anticipatory  defence,  we  are  constrained  by  the  truth 
to  confbsis^  that  we  do  adopt  many  of  the  strictures  of  the  Great 
ChamberVn,  as  having  sense  and  reason  on  their  side. 

The  first  of  these  stories,  told  by  the  graceful  poet  of  Cashmere, 
to  the  enamoured  Princess,  is,  ^^  the  Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorassan/** 
the  outline  of  which  is  as  follows : 
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Mokanna,  the  Prophet— King  of  Khorassan,  a  region  of  eastem 
Persia,  had  his  royai  throne  and  residence  at  Merou,  th^  capital 
city  of  his  empire,  to  iiehich  throne  he  had  been  raised  by  the 
blind  belief  of  his  followers,  whom,  by  his  arts  and  impostures, 
he  had  persuaded  to  worship  him  as  one  sent  from  heaven  with 
a  divine  commission,  to  bring  devout  believers  to  Paradise.    A 
silver^  veil  concealed  the  Propoet's  aspect  from  the  view  of  mor- 
tals, in  mercy,  as  it  would  seem,  to  save  them  from  the  splendours 
of  that  brow  which  no  mortal  could  support  Determined  to  give 
*^  freedom  to  the  world,"  the  Prophet,  on  a  certain  day,  received 
into  his  awful  presence  the  various  chieflains  who  had  come  to 
support  his  claims  to  universal  conquest,  and  to  hear  his  assurances 
of  tne  inunortality  of  blessedness,  which  he  was  to  procure  for  them 
'  in  return.    Of  this  number  was  young  Azim,  a  new  proselyte,  and 
the  hero  of  the  tale,  who<^ered  himself  and  his  irresistible  sword 
before  the  throne  of  the  impostor.     In  the  midst  of  this  pageant 
we  have  a  hint  given  us  of  the  Prophet's  real  character,  by  an 
allusion  to  the  curtained  galleries  ol  the  Haram,  seen  between 
the  lofty  pillars  of  porphyry,  which  surround  the  hall  of  audience. 
Among  the  &ir  prisoners  in  this  impure  sojourn  was  the  beau- 
teous Zelica,  who  had  formerly  loved  the  accomplished  Azim, 
when  in  the  groves  of  Bokhara  they  passed  their  first  years  of 
innocence  together,  in  i^utual  love  and  delight.    The  youthful 
lover  had  left  this  happy  repose  to  join  the  standard  of  Persia, 
whose  troops  were  marching  against  Byzantium.    The  solitary 
maid,  whom  one  cannot  but  accuse  of  a  good  deal  of  impatience^ 
during  the  absence  of  Azim,  which  promised  only  to  be  tem- 
porary, threw  herself  into  the  Eb.ram  of  the  Prophet-King,  and 
surrendered  her  imipcence  to  him,  upon  terms  of  his  translating 
her  to  Heaven,  and  there  making  her  the  everiastinjg  bride  of 
her  beloved  Azim.     If  there  was  any  thing  a  little  hard  of 
digestion  in  all  this,  the  author  has  with  great  skill  removed  the 
difficulty,  by  making  the  heroine  a  little  crazed  through  grief  at 
losing  her  lover;  yet  not  so  but  that  her  senses  might  be  easily 
restored,  whenever  they  were  wanted  to  carry  on  the  story,  and 
might  come  and  go  in  a  very  poetical  sort  of  alternation.    A 
terrible  account  is  given  us  of  an  oath,  which  this  fair  nymph  is 
made  to  take  in  a  charnel-house,  never  to  leave  the  side  of  the 
Prophet;  and  from  this  moment  her  case  becomes  irreparable 
and  thus  the  poet  represents  it: 

**  From  that  dead  hour,  entirely,  wildly  given 
To  him  and — sbe  believ'd,  lost  maid ! — ^to  heaven ; 
Her  brain,  her  heart,  her  passion  all  inflam*d. 
How  proud  she  stood,  when  in  full  Harani  nam'd 
The  Priestess'  of  the  Faith !— how  flash*d  her  eyes 
With  light,  alas !  that  was  not  of  the'  skies, 
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When  round,  in  trances  only  less  thdn  hers, 

She  saw  the  Haram  kneel^  her  prostiate  worsbippeni 

Well  might  M okanna  think  that  form,  alone 

Had  speUs  enough  to  make  the  world  hts  own  :«- 

liighty  lovely  limbs,  to  which  the  spirit's  play 

Gave  motion,  airy  as  the  dancing  spray. 

When  from  its  stem  the  small  bird  wings  away ! 

Lips  in  whose  rosy  labyrinth^  when  she  smil'd 

The  soul  was  lost ;  and  blushes,  swift  and  wild 

As  are  the  momentary  meteors  sent 

Across  th'  uncalm,  but  beauteous  firmament. 

And  then  her  look  !-<-oh !  where's  the  heart  so  mse, 

Could  unbewilder*d  inieet  those  matchless  eyesi 

Quicks  restless,  strange,  but  exquisite  witbiu> 

Like  those  of  angels,  just  before  their  fall ; 

Kow  shadow'd  with  the  shames  of  earth — ^now  crest 

By  glimpses  of  the  heav'n  her  heart  had  lost ; 

In  every  glance  there  broke,  without  controul. 

The  flashes  of  a  bright  but  troubled  soul, 

Where  sensibility  still  wildly  play'd, 

Like  lightning,  round  the  ruins  it  had  made ! "    (P,  279  ^8.) 

It  happened  on  a  certain  evening  Mokanna  was  over-heard  by 
Zelica,  while  he  waited  for  her  in*  a  small  kiosk,  amusing  him- 
self with  a  most  diabolical  soliloquy,  in  which  all  his  fiendish 
arts  to  make  mankind  his  dupes,  and  to  bring  wretchedness  and 
destruction  on  the  whole  human  race^  were  dwelt  upon  with  great 
complacency.  The  deluded,  lost  young  lady,  is  so  affected  with 
the  discovery  of  her  true  situation,  that  she  cannot  refrain  from 
bitter  exclamations,  and  thus  the  monster  perceives  that  he  is 
discovered.  Along  dialogue  ensues,  in  which  Mokanna's  real 
character  is  fully  avowed,  and  the  wretched  dupe  of  his  seductiou 
is  reouired  to  use  her  charms  in  aid  of  a  resolution  Mokanna 
had  lormed  to  subdue  the  stern  virtue  of  Azim,  by  exposing  it  to 
the  full  in^uence  of  all  his  baram'^s  beauty  that  very  night.  All 
this  brings  the  ruined  fair  to  her  senses,  and  the  proposition  is 
received  with  all  due  horror.  At  the  end  of  this  conversation 
the  deceiver,  w}io  now  considers  that  Zelica  is  bound  to  him  by 
ti^s  which  it  is  quite  impossible  for  her  to  dissolve,  and  by  way 
of  completing  the  distraction  of  her  mind,  raises  the  veil,  andi 
exhibits,  O  portentous  sight !  that  countenance  ^hich  no  mortal 
had  yet  been  suffered  to  gaze  upon. 

"  He  raised  his  veil — the  maid  turned  slowly  round, 
Looked  at  him— shrieked— and  sunk  upon  the  ground." 

How  conies  the  trial  of  the  young  hero  in.  the  recesses  of  the 
haram,  which,  in  this  poet's  idiom,  may  be  properly  termed  very 
<<  holy  revealings"  Here  Mr.  Moore  seems  much  at  home,  and 
m^y  a  youth  wy  fm  &om  the  perusal  of  his  description  of  thi9 
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endianted  seene^  with  his  mind  much  adtaneed  in  Mahometan 
holiness.  In  this  place  an  interview  takes  place  between  theser 
unhappy  lorers;  and  after  d&closares  and  protestations,  iull  €4 
tender  angnish,  they  are  on  the  point  of  tcatring  this  fatal  place, 
when  a  sepulchral  voice  is  heard,  exclaiming,  ^*  Thy  oath !  thy 
oath  !**  and  immediately  the  horrid  spell  upon  the  mind  of  the 
hapless  Zelica  is  I'enewed ; — she  declares  herself  Mokanna's  bride5 
in  Tittne  of  that  nuptial  oath  taken  in  the  charnel-house ;  and, 
after  a  short  and  affecting  rbapsodv,  breaks  away  from  her  lorer, 
and  rushes  back  to  her  execrable  aocm. 

The  next  scene  ptesented  us  is  the  march  dt  the  Caliph 
Mahadi,  with  his  troops,  collected  from  all  the  countries  of  the 
fiiidiftd,  to  dispute  the  Eastern  world  with  the  Veiled  Prophet — 
Ae  great  enemy  of  Islam,  and  of  mankind.  The  pomp  of  the 
armament  and  array  is  richly  described;  and  there  is  much 
f ehemence  in  the  battle  scene*  The  Caliph's  troops  give  way, 
Mokanna  himself  seizes  the  black  banner,  when  young  Azim  is 
seen  rallyii^  die  flying  army.  By  his  single  arm  the  battle  i^ 
restored;  and  victory,  complete  and  final  victory,  is  the  fruit  ol 
his  irresistible  valour.  The  last  strotiff  hold  of  Mokanna  id 
attacked,  who  persuades  every  man  on  his  side  to  sacrifice  his 
life,  in  the  hope  of  ultimate  reward,  and  exults  to  the  last  in  the 
success  of  his  schemes  of  destruction.  Having  prepared  a  bath 
of  burning  liquor  for  himself^  and  a  poisonous  potion  for  Zelica, 
he  leaps  into  the  receptacle,  triumphant  in  thus  disappointing 
the  conquenurs  of  their  victim,  and  leaves  his  miserable  bride  the 
only  surviving  mortal  amidst  the  carnage  within  the- walls.  Hie 
miserable  Zelica  puts  on  the  veil,  which  the  Prophet  had  left 
behind  him,  that  thus  she  might  die  by  the  hands  of  the  besiegers, 
ere  the  poisonous  draught  could  operate :  she  is  killed,  but  it  is  by 
the  hand  of  Azim  himself^  who,  in  the  eager  hope  of  encountering 
the  impostor,  had  rushed  .foremost  into  the  cit^,  and,  by  a  very 
natural  mistaJce,  plunges  his  weapon  into  the  fair  form  concealed 
behind  the  silver  veil.  To.be  snort,  Zelica  expires  in  the  arms 
of  her  lover,  haj^y  in  her  last  moments,  in  the  thought  of  having 
thus  eicpiated  her  sin ;  promises,  before  the  death  of  her  lover,  to 
appear  to  him,  if  it  may  be;  and,  afl;er  a  lapse  of  man^  years, 
does  actually  appear  to  him,,  when,  an  aged  maii,  he  still  wor- 
ships at  her  grave, 

^  «  All  drest 

In  angel  smiles,  and  tells  him  she  is  blest ; 

For  this  the  old  man  breathed  his  thanks,  and  died— 

And  thercj  upon  the  banks  of  that  loved  tide, 

He  and  his  Zelica  sleep,  side  by  side.*' 

So  much  for  the  Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorassan.    A  story  not 
ill  told  fbr  such  a  story ;  but  one  which  does  not  appear  to  us  to 
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be  calculated  to  produce  iiiiy$agreeable  excitement  in  the  reader  ; 
and  which  we  scarcely  think  well  suited  to  the  ear  of  a  youn^ 
maiden  Princess,  on  her  bridal  journey  through  the  vale  of 
Cashmere.^  There  are  no  stories  which* we  can  recollect,  in  whicli 
virgin  innocence  has  been  thus  finally  abandoned  to  gloating  de- 
formity :  it  is  so  revolting  to  think  of  such  an  union,  that  some 
expedient  is  always  contrived  for  the  rescue  of  the  fair  one  from 
the  clutch  of  brutal  violence;  but  Mr.  Moore  has  left  beauty  and 
innocence  to  ultimf^te  irretrievable  desolation,  and  not  wholly 
without  the  consent  of  the  party  defiled;  thus  exhibiting  the  new 
and  uncomely,  spectacle  of  innocence  and  sin,  ^^  in  ruin  recon- 
ciled." 

The  metre  in  which  this  tale  is  told  does  not  seem  suited  to 
Mr.  Moore's  ear.  Many  of  his  lines  are  very  heavy  and  un- 
harmpnious ;  many  very  flat  and  prosaic.  This,  like  the  chromadc 
in  music,  may,  in  the  more  extended  compass  and  variety  of 
blank  verse,  afford  a  relief  to  the  ear;  but  in  rhymes  and  espe- 
cially in  the  couplets  of  the  five  feet  iambic  measure^  in  which 
both  the  sense  and  cadence  is  more  confined^  and  each  line 
depends  upon  its  own  effect,  rather  than  upon  an  harmonious 
arrangement  of  the  ^erse  in  general,  these  liberties  are  not  allQW- 
able.  yfe  will  give  a  few  specimens  of  these  uncouth  lines. 

**  Fond  maid,  the  sorrow  of  her  soul  was  such, 

Ev'n  reason  sunk,  blighted,  beneath  the  touch."     (P.  22.) 

"  When  mid  the  proud  Divan's  dazzling  ray."     (P.  25.) 

«  No—had  not  reason's  light  totally  set."     (P.  25.) 

*  **  Ye,  too,  believers  of  incredible  creeds."     (P.  35.) 

' "  The  maid  had  stood  gazing  upon  the  veil."     (P.  40.) 

"  Hath  bound  thee — aye — ^body  and  soul,  all  mine.*'  (P.  46.) 

**  Like  the  faint  exquisite  music  of  a  dream."    (P.  59.) 

"  He  turns  away  coldly,  as  if  some  gloom."     (P.  96.) 

"  With  music  and  with  sweets  sparkling  alive."     (P.  98.) 

"  Is  seen  glittering  at  times  like  the  white  sail."     (P.  104.) 

There  are  many  other  lines  in  this  first  poem,  which  are  of  an 
equally  objectionable  structure.  It  strikes  us  that  there  is  always 
a  peculiar  tameness,  and  even  vulgarity,  in  lines  of  this  measure^ 
ending  in  the  active  participle,  *or  in  tne  adverbial  *  ly,*  or  in  the 
pronoun  monosyllable;  as,  for  example, 

«<  Ne'er  tell  him  how  debased,  how  sunk  is  she, 

Whom  once  he  loved — once  !^ — still  loves  dotingly."  (P.  4^.) 

**  So  on  through  scenes  past  all  imagining."     (P.  56>) 
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<<  The  once-adored  divmity,  ev'n  he 

Stood  for  some  moments  mute,  and  doubtingly 

Put  back  the  ringlets  from  her  brow."    (P.  72. ) 

**  Unconsciously  he  opes  his  armfs,  while  she.'*    (Ibid.) 

**  As  if  to  lie,  ev'n  for  that  tranced  minute, 

So  near  his  heart,  had  consolation  in  it"     (P. 74.) 

^*  Thou  pitiest  me — I  knew  thou  wouldst — that  sky 
Hath  nought  beneath  it  half  so  lorn  as  I."    {P.  77.) 

«  Go-— fly  this  instant  !«-or  thou'rt  ruined  too— 
My  oath!  my  oath!  Oh  God!  'tis  all  too  true; 
True  as  the  worm  in  this  cold  heart  it  is— 
I  am  Mokanna's  bride—- his,  Azim,  hi8.-7>"    (P.  81.) 

**  Nor  e!er  did  armament  more  grand  than  that 
Pour  from  the  kingdoms  of  the  Caliphat."     (P.  89.) 

We  wish  also  that  Mr.  Moore  would  consider,  that,  in  a  poem 
of  the  length  and  pretensions  of  that  on  which  we  are  now  com- 
mentbg,  words  and  sentences  must  have  definite,  clear,  and 
substantial  meaning.  Poetry  has  an  extensive  empire,  but  not 
an  absolute  sway ;  she  must  conform,  as  well  as  others,  to  certain 
rules  of  eternal  authority,  founded  in  the  nature  of  things,  and 
the  constitution  of  the  mind.  In  a  word,  there  must  be  good 
sense  and  decided  meaning  to  sustain  the  boldest  imagery,  and 
most  refined  phraseology.  To  play  about  the  margin  of  meaning, 
where  the  colours  of  mougbt  are  blending  into  confiision,  is  a 
dangerous  exercise  of  the  poet's  talent;  and  he  that  can  tread 
securely  upon  that  narrow  oase  is  a  master  of  his  art;  but  the 
poet  with  whom  we  are  at  present  concerned  has  sported  so  long 
in  amorous  ditties,  in  which  all  that  is  found  necessary  tonaiu 
admiration  is  to  tickle  the  ear  with  dulcet  sounds,  and  dimise 
over  the  mind  a  loose  and  rambling  sense  of  pleasure,  that  the 
habit  still  adheres  to  him  in  works  of  greater  enterprise  and  ex- 
pansion.    We  will  advert  to  a  iew  of  these  gossamer  lines. 

<^  Bending  beneath  the  invisible  west  wind's. sighs.*'     (P.  13.) 

''  Like  war^s  wild  planet  in  a  summer'frsky."     (P.  13.) 

"  Shall  walk  transparent,  lik^  some  holy  thing."     (P,  18.) 

"  As  they  were  captive  to  the  King  of  flowers."     (P.  60.) 

It  is  in  the  same  strain  that  he  brings  before  us  his  hero 
Aam,  after  the  victory  over  the  Veiled  Prophet  obtained  by  hia 
prowess. 

**  Who  does  not  envy  that  young  warrior  now, 
To  whom  the  Lord  of  Islam  bends  his  brow. 
In  all  ihe  graceful  gratitude  of  power. 
For  his  throne's  safety  in  that  perilous  hour  ? 
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Who  doth  not  wonder,  when  amidit  the'^acdaim 
Of  thousands,  heralding  to  heaven  his  name— 
'Mid  all  those  holier  harmonies  of  fame. 
Which  sound  along  the  path  of  virtuous  souls. 
Like  music  round  a  planet  as  it  rolls !     ( P.  96.) 

Some^  and  not  a  few,  of  the  lines  of  which  this  first  poem  is 
composed,  are  very  flat^  and  quite  unworthy  of  Mr.  Moorcj 
who,  with  all  his  &ults,  has  in  general  well  supported  his  fame 
of  a  mellifluous  poet* 

**  And  music  too,  dear  music !  that  can  touch 
Beyond  all  else  the  soul  that  loves  it  much."     (P.  59) 

**  When  round  him  hung  such  a  perpetual  spell, 
Whiite'er  he  did,  none  ever  did  so  well. 
Too  happy  days !  when,  if  he  touch'd  a  flower 
Or  gem  of  thine,  'twas  sacred  from  that  hour ; 
When  thou  did'st  study  him,  till  every  tone 
And  gesture  and  dear  look  became  thy  own,-— 
Thy  voice  like  his,  the  changes  of  his  face 
In  thine  reflected  with  still  lovelier  grace, 
Like  echo,  sending  back  sweet  music,  fraught 
With  twice  th'  aerial  sweetness  It  had  brought ! 
Yet  now  he  comes — brighter  than  even  he 
£*er  beamed  before, — but  ah  !  not  bright  for  thee ; 
No— dread,  unlookM  for,  like  a  visitant 
From,  the*  other  world,  he  comes  as  if  to  haunt 
Thy  guilty  soul  with  dreams  of  lost  delight. 
Long  lost  to  all  but  inemory's  aching  sight  >— 
Sad  dreams !  as  when-  the  Spirit  of  our  Youth 
Returns  in  sleep,  sparkling  with  all  the  truth 
0      And  innocence  once  ours,  and  leads  us  back 
I]\mournful  mockery,  o'er  the  shining  track 
Of  our  young  life,  and  points  out  every  ray 
Of  hope  and  peace  we've  lost  upon  the  way ! "    (P.  20.) 

The  second  tale  related  by  the  young  poet  of  Cashmere  to 
the  beautiful.  Princess,  is  called  "  Paradise  and  the  Peri,** 
founded  upon  the  Persian  or  Indian  legend  <of  the  banishment 
of  the  Pens,  those  aerial  existences,  whose  food  is  perfume,  from 
Paradise.  The  poem  begins  with  representing  one  of  these  Peri, 
standing  at  the  gate  of  Eden,  and  lamenting  her  unhappy- 
exclusion.  The  angel  keeping  watch  at  the  gate  observes, 
and  in  pity  reveals  to  ner,  what  was  written  in  the  Book  of  Fate, 
that 

'*  The  Peri  yet  may  be  forgiven 
Who  brings  to  this  eternal  gate 
The  Gift  that  is  most  dear  to  Heaven! 
Go  seek  it ;  and  redeem  thy  sin  ;*- 
'Tis  sweet  to  let  the  pardonM  in!  '* 
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Away  she  goes  in  seardi  of  the  gift.  And  passing  over  a  beau- 
tiiiil  portion  of  India  just  after  the  sangumary  and  desolqitine 
march  of  Mahmpod  of  Gasna,  or  Ghisni,  who  conquered  India 
in  tlie  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  she  casts  her  eyes  on 
(iie  plain  and  perceives  a  native  warrior,  with  his  sword  bloody 
and  brokep,  choosing  rather  to  perish  than,  to  receive  life  at  the 
hands  of  the  invader.  The  Peri  catches  the  last  drop  of  his 
heart's  blood,  and  carries  it  to  the  Grate  of  £den — but  the 
Angel  requires  something  *^  still  holier  far." 

She  next  visits  the  vale  of  Rosetta  in  Barbary,  where  the 
plague  had  nearly  destroyed  all  human  life.  Here  she  finds  a 
youth  who  had  retired  to  a  lonely  spot  to  die,  wishing  only  that 
she  who  was  betrothed  to  him,  and  to  whom  his  heart  was  de- 
voted, might  be  safe  in  her  &ther's  princely  halls.  But  she,  de- 
q>]sing  ease  and  safety  without  her  lover,  repairs  to  the  place 
where  he  lay,  embraces  his  morbid  and  dying  body,  imbibes  the 
cruel  contagion,  and  both  expire.  The  last  farewell  sigh  of  this 
constant  maiden  is  the  gift  now  carried  by  the  Peri  to  the  hea- 
venly gate  to  purchase  ner  admission,  but  it  succeeds  no  better 
than  the  first. 

Away  she  goes  again ;  and  flies  over  Syria  to  the  Temple  of 
the  Sun,  at  Balbec,  weary  and  discomfited.  Here  a  child  is 
perc^ved  by  her  at  play  among  the  rosy  wild  flowers,  chasing 
the  ^'  beautifid  blue  damsel  flies,"  a  species  of  elegant  insects 
which  are  found  in  that  region.  Shortly  afterwards  a  wearied 
man  arrives  at  that  place,  and  flings  himself  down  to  slake  his 
diirst  at  a  fountain,  who,  we  are  ^ven  to  understand,  had  spent 
his  life  in  blood  and  crime.  He  there  lies  at  ease,  watching  the 
innocent  infant  at  play,  till  the  vesper  bell  calls  to  evening 
prayer.  The  boy  falls  upon  his  knees  with  his  face  to  the  south, 
liming  his  drisons  to  Heaven.  This  scene  so  affects  the  man  of 
crmie,  that  a  sudden  repentance  and  conversion  is  wrought  in 
his  mind ;  he  weeps,  and  the  tear  of  penitence,  caught  from  his  eye, 
turns  outto  be  the  exact  price  of  admission  into  thegardenof  Eden. 

We  are  not  very  fond  of  pretty  thoughts  about  heaven,  and 
prayer,  and  penitence,  and  pardon  for  sui :  these  are  to  us  very 
awnil  sounds,  too  awful  to  be  presented  becomingly  in  the  tinsel 
of  Mr.  Moore's  decorations.  And  though  a*  little  happy  and 
centle  child,  arrayed  in  the  charms  of  sportive  innocence,  is  in- 
deed  a  spectade  of  edifying  loveliness,  yet  a  little  Mussulman  in 
the  act  of  prayer  to  that  impostor  whose  sword  has  made  so 
many  childless,  does  not,  somehow  or  other,  interest  us  as  much 
as  it  may  perhaps  persons  of  a  more  oriental  taste.  Many  pas- 
sages in  this  little  poem  are,  however,  in  very  pretty  dress ;  and 
though  they  smell  a  little  too  taiuch  of  Mahomet,  and  musk,  and 
Mx*  Moore,  they  are  such  as  indicate  also  the  presence  of  genius. 
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Bttt  by  far  the  most  masculine  and  Tigorons  product  of 
Mr.  Moore's  pen,  is  the  third  of  the  poems  in  this  volume,  called 
**  The  Fire-worshippers."  The  story  is  simple,  but  interesting, 
and  the  poetry  is  very  full  of  descriptive  beauty.  The  conquest 
of  Persia  by  the  Moslems  affords^  to  the  poet  an  opportunity  of 
exhibiting  an  afflicting  detail  of  the  last  struggles  of  patriotism, 
under  the  conduct  of  Hafed,  a  young  warrior,  who  gatners  round 
him  a  band  of  faithful  and  gallant  fmlowers,  all  prepared  and  re- 
solved to  shed  their  last  blood  in  the  defence  of  meir  ail-but  con« 
quered  country.  They  retire  behind  some  rocks,  which  are  inac- 
cessible to  the  enemy,  from  whence  they  issue  from  time  to  time, 
and  destroy  vast  multitudes  of  the  invadiing  force.  Their  retreat, 
And  the  only  way  to  it,  are  at  length,  made  known  to  the  leader 
of  the  Moslems,  by  the  treason  of  one  of  this  Persian  band ;  and 
in  one  fatal  night  the  cruel  invaders  rush  in  where  this  small 
remnant  of  faithful  warriors  are  found,  and  after  a  most  san- 
guinary defence,  they  are  all  slaughtered.  Hafed,  indeed,  had 
prepared  a  pile,  whereon  he  determined  if  possible  to  be  con- 
sumed by  fire,  as  a  true  worshipper  of  that  sacred  element,  and 
valorously  retreating  before  the  swords  of  his  asi^ailants,  he  flings 
himself,  covered  witn  wounds,  upon  the  funereal  altar,  just  as  the 
breath  is  leaving  his  body.  With  this  scene  of  bloody  con- 
tention a  softer  name  is  of  course  interwoven.  The  poet  does 
not  forget  to  make  his  hero  in  love,  and  to  give  to  that  love  a  cross 
and  unlucky  direction.  Hafed  had  scaled  the  tower  where  the 
hostile  Emir,  Al  Hassan,  resided,  and  having  got  into  one  of  the 
apartments,  had  found  the  daughter  instead  of  the  &ther.  Stranger 
as  he  was,  thus  unaccredited,  and  thus  abrupt  in  his  intrusion,  he 
found  a  ready  way  to  the  heart  of  the  young  lady.  It  is  disco- 
vered, however,  at  the  second  meeting,  with  wnidi  the  poem 
opens,  that  the  parties  are  of  very  opposite  creeds:  the  one  being 
as  good  a  Moslem,  as  the  other  is  a  Gheber  or  Worshipper  of 
Fire.  Love,  however,  does  riot  seem  to  give  way  to  these  diffi- 
culties, but  it  is  necessary  they  should  part,  as  the  lover  has  very 
rough  business  to  perform.  Soon  afler,  the  father  of  the  beauti- 
ful Hinda,  which  was  the  name  of  the  fair  Arabian,  informs  her 
with  great  joy,  that  a  way  had  been  discovered  to  the  strong 
plac^ where  Hafed  with  his  chosen  band  had  hitherto  eluded  his 
conquering  force.  The  young  lady's  distress  at  this  event  ^- 
pears  to  the  Emir  to  arise  from  her  norror  of  scenes  of  blood,  and 
he  resolves  to  send  her  back  to  her  own  country.  The  vessel, 
however,  in  which  she  embarks,  is  taken  by  another,  carrying 
Hafed  and  his  party  of  Persians,  who  convey  her  to  the  secret 
hold  behind  the  rocks,  where  a  tender  interview  takes  place 
between  the  lovers;  and  here  she  admohishes  the  hero  of  the 
discovery  that  had  been  made  of  his  retreats    After  a  very  affect- 
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ing  scene,  the  lady  is  again  embarked  on  board  a  vessel,  that 
she  might  be  at  a  distance  from  the  dreadful  scene  which  was 
expected  to  ensue.  Night  comes,  and  the  Moslems  with  it,  and 
then  commences  that  murderous  combat  which  ends,  as  we  have 
before  said,  in  the  destruction  of  the  last  of  the  true  sons  of  Iran. 
The  desolate  maiden  sees  the  sad  catastrophe  from  her  vessel, 
and,  plunginff  into  the  waves,  makes  an  end  of  the  sad  story  of 
the  lovely  Hmda  and  the  valiant  Hafed,  long  remembered  in 
Persian  annals. 

After  a  very  vigorous  description  of  the  young  and  dauntless 
chief,  whose  prowess  and  perseverance  still  retarded  the  final 
success  of  the  Arabian  conqueror,  he  gives  the  following  picture 
of  the  secluded  glen  in  which  Hafra  and  his  little  force  still 
breathed  the  air  of  liberty,  and  firom  which  they  frequently  sal- 
Ued  fortb^  and  took  a  sudden  vengeance  oa  their  oppressors : 

**  But  vain  was  valour*— vain  the  flower 
Of  Kerman,  in  tliat  deathful  hour, 
Against  Al  Hassan's  whelming  power.<— 
In  vain  they  met  him,  helm  to  helm. 
Upon  the  threshold  of  that  realm 
He  came  in  bigot  pomp  to  sway. 
And  with  their  corpses  block'd  his  way — 
In  vain — ^for  every  lance  they  rais'd 
Thousands  around  the  conqueror  blaz*d ; 
For  every  arm  that  lin'd  their  shore. 
Myriads  of  slaves  were  wafted  o'er, — 
A  bloody^  bold,  and  countless  crowd. 
Before  whose  swarm  aA  fast  they  bow'd 
As  dates  beneath  the  locust-cloud ! 

There  stood— but  one  short  league  away 
From  old  Harmdzia's  sultry  bay— 
A  rocky  mountain,  o'er  the  sea 
Of  Oman  beetling  awfully* 
A  last  and  solitary  link 

Of  those  stupendous  chains  that  reach 
^    From  the  broad  Caspian's  reedy  brink 

Down  winding  io  the  Green-Sea  beach. 
Around  its  base  the  bare  rocks  stood. 
Like  naked  giants,  in  the  floods 

As  if  to  guard  the  Gulf  across  ;-— 
While,  on  its  peak,  that  brav'd  the  sky, 
A  ruin'd  Temple  tower'd,  so  high 

That  oft  the  sleeping  albatross 
Struck  the  wild  ruins  with  her  wing. 
And  from  her  cloud-rock'd  slumbering 
Started—to  find  man's  dwelling  there 
In  her  own  silent  fields  of  aic ! 
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Benebtby  terrific  caTems  gave 
Dark  welcome  to  each  stormy  wave 
That  dash'd,  like  midnight  revellers,  in  ;^ 
And  such  the  strange,  mysterious  din 
At  times  throughout  those  caverns  roU'd,-** 
And  such  the  fearful  wonders  told 
Of  restless  sprites  imprison'd  there. 
That  bold  were  Moslem,  who  would  dare. 
At  twilight  hour,  to  steer  his  skiff 
Beneath  the  Gheber's  lonely  cli£ 

On  the  land  side,  those 'towers  sublime, . 
That  seem'd  above  the  grasp  of  Time, 
Were  sever'd  from  the  haunts  of  men 
By  a  wide,  deep  and  wizard  glen. 
So  fathomless,  so  full  of  gloom. 

No  eye  could  pierce  the  void  between ; 
It  seem'd  a  place  where  Gholes  might  come 
With  their  foul  banquets  from  the  tomb. 

And  in  its  caverns  feed  unseen. 
Like  distant  thunder,  from  below, 

The  sound  of  many  torrents  came ; 
Too  deep  for  eye  or  ear  to  know 
If  'twere  the  sea's  imprison'd  fLow^ 

Or  floods  of  ever-restless  flame. 
For  each  ravine,  each  rocky  spire 
Of  that  vast  mountain  stood  on  fire ; 
And,  though  for  ever  past  the  days, 
When  God  was  worshipp'd  in  the  blaze 
That  firom  its  lofly  altar  shone,— 
Though. fled  the  priests,  the  votaries  gone, 
Still  did  the  mighty  flame  burn  on 
Through  chance  and  change,  through  good  and  illy 
Like  its  own  God's  eternal  will. 
Deep,  constant,  bright,  unquenchable ! 

Thither  the  vanquished  Hafed  led 
His  little  army's  last  remains  ;-<- 
'  Welcome,  terrific  glen!' he. sitid, 

*  Thv  gloom,  that  Elbis'  self  might  dread, 

'  Is  heav'n  to  him  who  flies  from  chains  !* 
O'er  a  dark,  narrow  bridge-way,  known 
To  him  and  to  his  Chiefs  alone, 
They  cross'd  the  chasm  and  gain'd  the  towers  ;-— 

*  This  home,'  he  cried^  *  at  least  is  ours-— 

*  Here  we  may  bleed,  unmock'd  by  hymns 

*  Of  Moslem  triumph  o'er  our  head ; 

*  Here  we  may  fall,  nor  leave  our  limbs 

*  To  quiver  to  the  Moslem's  tread. 

*  Stretch'd  on  this  rock,  while  vultures'  beaktf 
<  Are  whetted  on  our  yet  wiurm  cheeks^ 
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<  Here, — ^happy  that  no  tjrant's  eye 

<  Gloats  on  our  torment8-*-we  may  die! ' ''    (P.  207-*211.) 

A  passage  occurs  in  this  poem,  the  perusal  of  which  gave  us 
real  pleasure,  as  it  proves  the  existence,  in  Mr.  Moored  mind, 
of  very  clear  ideas  of  that  permanent,  natural,  and  peaceful  cha^ 
lacter  which  belongs  to  the  l^itimate  passion  of  love*  We 
heartilv  wish  he  could  be  persuaded  to  leave  that  morbid  path, 
in  which  he  is  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  Lord  Byron,  and  in 
which  no  new  laurels  are  to  be  won ;  that  he  could  be  induced 
to  turn  from  that  land  of  musk, — ^the  Mahometan  Paradise,  — 
where  the  elect,  seated  on  silken  carpets,  and  attended  by  black- 
eyed  damsels,  listen  to  the  rivers  that  murmur  beneath  the  golden 
pahn-trees,  and  quaff  the  crystal  wave  out  of  goblets  made  of 
stars, — to  that  proper  home  of  weary  man,  the  paradise  of  ft 
sound  conscience,  that  *^  holy  hill  where  alone  the  fle^  has  rest 
in  hope ;  and  to  which  only  he  can  ascend  who  leadeth  an  un- 
corrupt  life,  and  doeth  the  thing  which  is  right,  and  speaketh  the 
truth  from  his  heart." 

**  Ah !  not  the  Love,  that  should  have  bless'd 
So  young,  so  innocent  a  breast ; 
Not  the  pure,  open,  prosperous  Love, 
That,  pledg'd  on  earth  and  seal'd  above. 
Grows  in  the  world's  approving  eyes, 

In  friendship's  smile  and  home's  caress, 
Collecting  all  the  heart's  sweet  ties 

Into  one  knot  of  happiness ! 
No,  Hinda,  no— thy  fatal  flame 
Is  nurs'd  in  silence,  sorrow,  shame/-— 

A  passion,  without  hope  or  pleasure, 
In  thy  soul's  darkness  buried  deep. 

It  lies,  like  some  ill-gotten  treasure,-— 
Some  idol,  without  shrine  or  name. 
O'er  which  its  pale-ey'd  votaries  keep 
Unholy  watch,  while  others  sleep  !*'    (P.  917.) 

After  the  terrible  conflict  between  the  crew  of  her  own  vessel 
and  that  of  the  Persian  galliot^  by  whicji  it  was  attacked  and 
captured^  the  situation  of  the  Arabian  Maid,  and  the  surround* 
ing  scene,  is  thus  poetically  and  affectingly  described* 

**  How  calm,  how  beautiful  comes  on 
The  stilly  hour,  when  storms  are  gone ; 
When  warring  winds  have  died  away, 
And  clouds,  beneath  the  glancing  ray. 
Melt  off,  and  leave  the  land  and  sea 
Sleeping  in  bright  tranquillity,—- 
Fresh  as  if  Day  again  were  born, 
A  sain  upon  the  lisip  of  Morn ! 
When  the  light  blossoms^  rudely  torn 
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And  ^catter'd  at  the  wbirhriiid^s  will. 
Hang  floating  in  the  pure  air  still, 
Filling  it  all  with  precious  balm. 
In  gratitude  for  this  sweet  calm ; — 
And  every  drop  the  thunder-showers 
Have  left  upon  the  grass  and  flowers 
Sparkles,  as  'twere  that  lightning-gem 
Whose  liquid  flame  is  bom  of  them ! 

When,  'stead  of  one  unchanging  breeze^ 
There  blow  a  thousand  gentle  airs. 
And  each  a  different  perfume  bears,-— 

As  if  the  loveliest  plants  and  trees 
Had  vassal  breezes  of  their  own 
To  watch  and  wait  on  them  alone. 
And  waft  no  other  breath  than  theirs  I 
When  the  blue  waters  rise  and  fall. 
In  sleepy  sunshine  mantling  all ; 
And  ev'n  that  swell  the  tempest  leaves 
Is  like  the  full  and  silent  heaves 
Of  lovers'  hearts,  when  newly  blest. 
Too  newly  to  be  quite  at  rest  \ 

Such  was  the  golden  hour,  that  broke 
Upon  the  world,  when  Hinda  woke 
From  her  long  trance,  and  heard  around 
No  motion  but  the  water's  sound 
Kippling  against  the  vessel's  side. 
As  slow  it  mounted  o'er  the  tide.-— 
But  where  is  she  ? — ^her  eyes  are  dark. 
Are  wilder'd  still — is  this  the  bark. 
The  same,  that  from  Harmozia's  bay 
Bore  her  at  morn — ^whose  bloody  way 
The  sea-dog  tracks  I — ^no— strange  and  new 
Is  all  that  meets  her  wondering  view. 
Upon  a  galliot's  deck  she  lies. 

Beneath  no  rich  pavilion's  shade. 
No  plumes  to  fan  her  sleeping  eyes, 

Nior  jasmin  on  her  pillow  laid. 
But  the  rude  litter,  roughly  spread 
With  war-cloaks,  is  her  homely  bed. 
And  shawl  and  sash,  on  javelins  hung, 
For  awning  o*er  her  head  are  flung. 
Shuddering  she  look'd  around — there  lay 

A  group  of  warriors  in  the  sun 
Restine  their  limbs,  as  for  that  day 

Their  ministry  of  death  were  done. 
Some  gazing  on  the  drowsy  sea. 
Lost  in  unconscious  reverie ; 
And  some,  who  seem'd  but  ill  to  brook 
That  sluggish  calm,  with  many  a  look 
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To  the  Black  sail  impatient  cast. 

As  loose  it  flagg'd  around  the  mast"    (P.  2SS— 236.) 

The  passage  of  the  Persian  galliot  with  Hinda  on  board, 
over  whose  eyes  a  bandage  had  oeen  tied  after  the  vessel  was 
captured,  through  the  cave's  mouth  to  the  entrance  into  the  se- 
cret glen,  where  Hafed  and  his  followers  concealed  themselves, 
is  very  beautiful,  and  in  our  mind,  if  it  stood  alone,  would 
establish  Mr.  Moore's  claim  to  the  title  of  poet. 

**  Amid  the'  illumin'd  land  and  flood 
Sunless  that  mighty  mountain  stood ; 
Save  where,  above*  its  awful  head. 
There  shone  a  flaming  cloudj  blood-red. 
As  'twere  the  flag  of  destiny 
Hung  out  to  mark  where  death  would  be ! 

Had  her  bewilder'd  mind  the  power 
Of  thought  in  this  terrific  hour. 
She  well  might  marvel  where  or  how 
Man's  foot  could  scale  that  mountain's  brow ; 
Since  ne'er  had  Arab  heard  or  known 
Of  path  but  through  the  glen  alone. — 
But  eyery  thought  is  lost  in  fear, 
When,  as  their  bounding  bark  drew  near 
The  craggy  base,  she  felt  the  waves 
Hurry  them  tow'rd  those  dismal  caves 
That  from  the  Deep  in  windings  pa^s 
Beneath  that  Mount's  volcanic  mass—  * 
And  loud  a  voice  on  deck  commands 
To  lower  the  mast  and  light  the  brands ! 
Instantly  o'er  the  dashing  tide 
Within  a  cavern's  mouth  they  glide. 
Gloomy  as  that  eternal  Porch,    , 

Through  which  departed  spirits  go  ;— 
Not  ev'n  the  flare  of  brand  and  torch 

Its  flickering  light  could  further  throw 

Than  the  thick  flood  th^  boil'd  below. 
Silent  they  floated— as  if  each 
Sat  breathless,  and  too  aw'd  for  speech 
In  that  dark  chasm,  where  even  sound 
Seem'd  dark,-— so  sullenly  around 
The  goblin  echoes  of  the  cave 
Muttered  it  o'er  the  long  black  wave. 
As  'twere  some  secrets  of  the  grave ! 
But,  soft — they  pause — the  current  turns 

Beneath  them  from  its  onward  track ;-« 
Some  mighty,  unseen  barrier  spurns 

The  vexed  tide,  all  foaming,  back. 
And  scarce  the  oar's  redoubled  force 
Can  stem  the  eddy's  whirling  force  ;^- 
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^hen^  harki — some  desperate  foot  has  sproog 
Among  the  rock8«»-the  chain,  is  flung— 
The  oars  are  up — ^the  grapple  cliDgs, 
And  the  toss'd  bark  in  moorings  swings* 
Just  then,  a  day-beam  through  the  sht^e 
Broke  tremulous — ^but,  ere  the  maid 
Can  see  from  whence  the  brightness  steals. 
Upon  her  brow  she  shuddering  feela 
A  viewless  hand,  that  promptly  tie» 
A  bandage  round  her  burning  eyes ; 
While  the  rude  litter  where  ime  lies. 
Uplifted  by  the  warrior  throng. 
O'er  the  steep  rocks  is  borne  along. 

Blest  power  of  sunshine!  genial  Day, 
What  bahn,  what  lifb  are  in  thy  ray ! 
To  feel  thee  is  such  real  btiss. 
That  had  the  world  no  joy  but  this, 
To  sit  in  sunshine  calm  and  sweety- 
It  were  a  world  too  exquisite 
For  man  to  leave  it  for  the  gloom, 
The  deep,  cold  shadow  of  the  tomb ! 
Ev'n  Hinda,  though  she  saw  not  where 

Or  whither  wqjiind  the  perilous  road. 
Yet  knew  by  that  awakenmg  air, 

Which  suddenly  around  her  glowed. 
That  they  had  ris'n  from  darkness  then, 
And  breath'd  the  sunny  world  again ! 

But  soon  this  balmy  freshness  fled— 

For  now  the  steepy  labyrinth  led 

Through  damp  and  gloom— 'mid  crash  of  boughs. 

And  fful  of  loosenM  crags  that  rouse 

The  leopard  from  his  hungry  sleep, 

Who,  starting,  thinks  each  erag  a  prey. 
And  long  is  heard  from  steep  to  steep. 

Chasing  them  down  th^r  thundermg  way  t 
The  jackal's  cry— ^e  distant  mean 
Of  the  hyaena,  fierce  and  lone  ;~- 
And  that  eternal,  saddening  sound 

Of  torrents  in  the  glen  beneath. 
As  'twere  the  ever-dark  Profound 

That  rolls  beneath  the  Bridge  of  Death  I 
All,  all  is  fearful-— ev'n  to  see 

•To  gaze  on  those  terrific  things 
She  now  but  blindly  hears,  would  be 

Relief  to  her  imaginings ! 
Since  never  yet  was  shape  so  dread. 

But  Fancy,  thus  in  darkness  thrown. 
And  by  such  sounds  of  horror  fed. 

Could  frafl^e  more  drea^il  of  her  own/'    (P.  239—2430 
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The  ftmeral  pyre  of  odorous  woods,  glimmering  behind  the 
altar's  blaze,  on  which  Haled  and  his  comrades  had  prepared 
to  consecrate  their  deaths  .when  all  hope  b(  resistance  should  be 
at  an  end ;  and  the  melancholy  and  fixed  devotion  with  which 
the  heroic  youth  gazes  upon  it,  is  among  the  many  fine  parts  of 
this  poem ;  but  there  is  something  that  sounds  so  profanely  in 
the  comparison  of  this  devotion  wim  that  which  inspired  the  holy 
martyrs  who  have  suffered  for  the  name  of  Josus,  that  we  for- 
bear transcribing  it  The  summoning  of  the  dauntless  few 
who  were  prepared  for  the  last  dreadful  conflict  with  the  over- 
powering enemy,  and  the  parting  pangs  of  the  lovers,  are  told  in 
terms  so  grand  and  pathetic,  that,  numerous  as  our  extracts  have 
been,  we  cannot  renst  the  temptation  to  present  another  to  our 
readers. 

<'  Scarce  had  she  tim#  to  ask  h^r  heart 

If  good  or  ill  these  words  impart, 

When  the  rous'd  youth  impatient  flew 

To  the  towar-walf,  where,  high  in  view,. 

A  ponderous  sea-hom  bung,  and  blew 

A  signal,  deep  and  dread  as  those 

The  6tonn<^fiend  at  his  rising  blows.-— 

Full  well  his  ChieftainB,  sworn  and  true 

Through  life  and  deathL  that  signal  knew ; 

For  ^twas  th'  appointecrwaroing**blast, 

Th'  alarm,  to  tell  when  hope  was  past. 

And  the  tremendous  death-die  cast ! 

And  there,  upon  the  mouldering  tower. 

Has  hung  this  sea-horn  many  an  hour, 

Ready  to  sound  o'er  land  and  sea 

That  dirge-note  of  the  brave  and  free. 

They  came — ^fais  Chieftains  at  the  call 
Came  slowly  roimd,  and  with  them  alU- 
Alas,  how  few ! — ^the  worn  remains 
Of  those  who  late  o'er  Kerman's  plains 
Went  gaily  prancing  to  the  clash 

Of  Moorish  zel  and  tymbalon. 
Catching  new  hope  from  every  Baah 

Of  their  long  lances  in  the  sun— 
And,  as  their  coursers  charg'd  the  wind^ 
And  the  white  ox-tails  streamed  behind. 
Looking,  as  if  the  steeds  they  rode 
Were  wing*d,  and  every  Chief  a  God ! 
How  fall'n,  how  altered  now  !  how  wan 
Each  scarr'd  and  faded  visage  shone. 
As  round  the  burning  shrine  they  came  ;•— 

How  deadly  was  the  g}^re  it  cast, 
As  mute  they  paused  before  the  flame 

To  light  their  torches  as  ihey  pass'd ! 
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'Twas  silence  aU — ^the  youth  had  plann'd 
The  duties  of  his  soldier-band ; 
And  each  dettermin'd  brow  declares 
His  faithful  Chieftains  well  know  theirs. 

But  minutes  Sj^eed— night  gems  the  skies—* 
And  oh  how  soon^  ye  blessed  eye6> 
That  look  from  heav'n,  ye  may  behold 
Sights  that  will  turn  your  star-fires  cold ! 
Breathless  with  awe,  impatience,  hope. 
The  maiden  sees  the  veteran  group  . 
Her  litter  silently  prepare. 

And  lay  it  at  her  trembhng  feet  ;— 
And  now  the  youth,  with  gentle  care, 

Has  plac'd  her  in  the  sheltered  seat^ 
And  press'd  her  hand — that  lingering  press 

Of  hands,  that  for  the  last  time  sever ; 
Of  hearts,  whose  pulse  of  happiness. 

When  that  hold  breaks,  is  dead  for  ever. 
And  yet  to  her  this  sad  caress 

Gives  hope^-*so  fondly  hope  can  err ! 
'Twas  joy,  she  thought,  joy's  mute  excess— « 

Their  happy  flight's  dear  harbinger ; 
'Twas  warmth — assurance — tenderness— 

'Twas  any  thing  but  leaving  her. 

<  Haste,  haste !"  she  cried,  *  the  clouds  grow  dark, 

*  But  still,  ere  night,  we'll  reach  the  bark ; 

*  And,  by  to-morrow's  dawn— K>h  bliss! 

*  With  thee  upon  the  sunbright  deep, 

<  Far  off,  I'll  but  remember  this, 

*  As  some  dark  vanish'd  dream  of  sleep ! 

*  And  thou — '  but  ha ! — he  answers  not — 

Good  Heav'n4 — and  does  she  go  alone  ? 
She  now  has  reach'd  that  dismal  spot. 

Where,  some  hours  since^  his  voice's  tone 
Had  come  to  soothe  her  fears  and  ills, 
Sweet  as  the  Angel  IsrafiPs, 
When  every  leaf  on  Eden's  tree 
Is  trembling  to  his  minstrelsy — 
Yet.  now — oh  now,  he  is  not  nigh— 

'  Hafed !  my  Hafed  !— if  it  be 
'  Thy  will,  thy  doom  this  night  to  die, 

'  Let  me  but  stay  to  die  with  thee, 

*  And  i  will  bless  they  lovely  name, 

*  'Till  the  last  life-breath  leave  this  frame. 

*  Oh !  let  our  lips,  our  cheeks  be  laid 

*  But  near  each  other  while  they  fade ; 
'  Let  us  but  mix  our  parting  breaths, 

<  And  I  can  die  ten  thousand  deaths ! 
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*  You  too»  who  hurry  me  away 

*  So  crueUy,  one  moment  stay— • 

*  Oh  !  8tayT-K>ne  moment  is  not  much— 

*  He  yet  may  come — ^for  him  I  pray — 
<Hafed!  dear  Hafed !—' all'the  way 
In  wild  lamentings,  that  would  touch 
A  heart  of  stone,  she  shriek'd  his  name 
To  the  dark  woods— no  Hafed  came  :^— 
No — hapless  pair  I  you've  looked  your  last ; 

Your  hearts  should  both  have  broken  then : 
The  dream  is  o'er — ^your  doom  is  cast-* 
You'll  never  meet  on  earth  again ! 

Alas  for  him,  who  hears  her  cries ! 

Still  hal&way  down  the  steep  he  stands. 
Watching  with  fix'd  and  feverish  eyes 

The  glimmer  of  those  burning  brands. 
That  down  the  rocks,  with  mournful  ray. 
Light  all  he  loves  on  earth  away ! 
Hopeless  as  they  who,  far  at  sea, 

By  the  cold  moon  have  just  consign'd 
The  corse  of  one,  lov'd  tenderly. 

To  the  bleak  flood  they  leave  behind ; 
And  on  the  deck  still  lingering  stay. 
And  lone  look  back,  with  sad  delay. 
To  watch  the  moonlight  on  the  wave, 
That  ripples  o'er  that  cheerless  grave."     (P.  264?— 269.) 

The  ^  Light  of  the  Haram,"  which  is  the  fourth  and  last  of 
Ike  poems  recited  by  the  minstrel  youth  to  the  young  princess 
of  Delhi,  does  not  demand  much  observation.  The  story  has 
no  interest,  being  simply  a  relation  of  a  reconcilement 
between  a  Sultan  and  his  mistress,  effected  by  a  supernatural 
power  of  song  imparted  by  a  fairy  to  the  lair  Nourmahal, 
who  seems  to  be  for  some  reason  or  other  under  a  temporary 
disffrace.  The  young  Sultana  is  called  the  Light  of  the  Haram, 
and  is  invested  with  3l  the  charms  in  which  Mr.  Moore  knows  so 
well  how  to  dress  the  favourites  of  his  muse.  The  scene  in 
which  the  quarrel  of  these  lovers  is  made  up  is  the  vale  of  Cash- 
mere, at  that  season  of  annual  festivity, — the  feast  of  roses.  This  lit- 
tle poem  is  tame  and  cloying  with  its  sweetness,  after  the  brilliant 
tale  of  the."  Fire-worshippers : "  but  there  is  a  pretty  passage  in 
It  which  may  convey  some  useful  instruction  to,  younff  lovers,  and 
others  linked  in  affection  by  relationship  or  friendsnip,  and  for 
their  sakes  we  vnll  finish  our  extracts  with  transcribing  it,  . 

**  Alas — ^how  light  a  cause  may  move 
Dissension  between  hearts  that  love ! 
Hearts  that  the  world  in  vain  has  tried. 
And  sorrow  but  more  closely  tied; 
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That  stood  the  storm,  when  waves  were  roiigh, 

Yet  in  a  sunny  hour  fall  off. 

Like  ships,  that  haye  gone  down  at  sea. 

When  heav'n  was  all  tranquillitj ! 

A  something,  light  as  aiiv--a  look, 

A  word  unkind  or  wrongly  taken-— 
Oh !  love,  that  tempests  never  shook, 

A  breath,  a  toucn  like  this  has  shaken. 
And  ruder  words  will  soon  rush  in 
To  spread  the  breach  that  words  begin ; 
And  eyes  forget  the  gentle  ra^ 
They  wore  in  courtship's  smiling  day ; 
And  voices  lose  the  tone  that  shed 
A  tenderness  round  all  they  said ; 
Till  fast  declining,  one  by  one> 
The  sweetnesses  of  love  are  gone, 
And  hearts^  so  lately  mingled,  seem 
Like  broken  clouds, — or  Tike  the  stream. 
That  smiling  left  the  mountain's  brow. 

As  though  its  waters  ne'er  could  sever, 
Yet,  ere  it  reach  the  plain  below. 

Breaks  into  floods,  that  part  for  ever."     (P.  304,  305.) 

Whether  Mr.  Moore  will  see  this  hasty  criticism  we  do  not 
know ;  if  he  should  chance  to  peruse  it  we  are  sure  he  will  not 
now  approve  of  it,  any  more  than  probably  Lord  Byron  has  ap- 
proved of  the  many  frank  admonitions  we  have  from  time  to  time, 
und  especially  in  the  first  Article  of  our  Number  for  February 
last,  ventured  to  offer  him.  Hereafter,  possibly,  they  may  both 
alter  their  views  of  the  proper  ends  of  poetry,  and  oi'  the  duties 
which  accompany  God's  precious  but  dangerous  gifts  of  popular 
and  persuasive  talents.  What  other  Journals  may  say  about 
these  poems  of  Mr.  Moore,  we  can  in  ^  great  measure  antici* 
pate.  Our  part  on  all  subjects,  affecting  the  moral  principles  of 
our  countrymen,  was  decisively  taken  at  the  commencement  of 
pur  labours,  and  have  never  been  departed  from*  We  cannot,—- 
we  dare  not, — be  inconsistent ;  we  must  always  raise  our  voice 
against  all  writings,  in  poetry  or  prose,  in  which  we  perceive  a 
tendency  to  emasculate  the  firitisb  mind ;  to  melt  down  its  ro- 
bust virtue,  and  to  dissolve  the  chaste  hardihood  of  its  ancient 
character,  by  delusive  exaggerations  of  vicious  delights. 
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Abt.  llh-^Karofmania^  or  a  Brief  Description  of  the  South  Coast 
of  Asia^Mmor^  and  of  the  Remains  of  Antiquity^  with  PlanSj 
riews,  (fie.  collected  during  a  Survey  of  that  Coasts  under  the 
Orders  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty ,  in  the  Years 
IB  11  and  1812.  By  Francis  Beaufort,  F.R.  S.  8vo.  pp. 
299.     Hunter.     London,  1817. 

1  HE  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  being  desirous  to  fill 
up  a  very  important  chasm  in  hydrographical  knowledge,  ap- 
pointed Capt  Beaufort,  who  then  commanded  the  Freder&ssteen 
mgate,  stationed  in  the  Archipelago,  to  make  a  nautical  survey 
of  the  Southern  Coast  of  Asia  Minor.  On  this  service  Capt. 
Beaufort  sailed  from  Smyrna  in  the  month  of  July,  1811.  The 
operations,  which  were  begun  at  the  Seven  Capes,  experienced 
an  interruption  when  they  had  been  carried  on  as  far  as  Cape 
Avova;  in  the  following  summer  they  were  renewed,  and  com- 
pleted as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Scaiideroon  and  the  confines  of 
Syria.  A  set  of  charts  (as  we  are  informed  in  the  Preface),  have 
been  laid  down  from  the  results  of  this  survey,  and  are  now 
engraving  fi3r  the  use  of  the  navy.  That  they  will  prove  a  valu- 
abk  addition  to  the  collections  of  the  hydrographer  and  practical 
seaman  cannot  be  doubted.  We  have  the  testimony  of  an  en- 
lightened traveller,*  that  the  delineations  of  this  coast,  to  be 
found  on  the  best  maps  hitherto  published,  are  not  to  be  relied 
on;  and,  except  some  casual  notices  by  accidental  visitors,  the 
only  accounts  extant  of  this  extensive  region  are  to  be  found  in 
the  writings  of  the  ancient  geographers. 

Capt  Beaufort  states  in  such  modest  language  his  claims  on 
public  attention,  that  we  have  the  greater  satisfaction  in  declaring 
our  opinion  that  his  work,  as  far  as  it  professes  to  go,'  possesses 
great  merit.  What  it  undertakes  is  fairly  accomplished,  and  in 
a  manner  highly  creditable  to  the  attainments  tuid  good  taste  of 
the  author. 

**  To  settle  the  hydrography  and  to  ascertain  the  naval  resources,  wf^s 
the  main  design  of  the  expedition ;  and  the  multiplied  labours  attend- 
tot  on  a  survey  of  such  magnitude,  added  to  an  excusable  impatience 
for  the  final  accomplishment  of  the  task,  in  order  to  resume  tne  more 
natural  pursuits  of  a  cruizing  frigate,  allowed  but  little  time  for  in- 
dulging in  the  examination  of  other  objects.  Yet  the  venerable  re- 
mains of  former  opulence  and  grandeur,  which  every  where  forced 
themselves  into  notice,  were  too  numerous  and  too  interesting  not  to 
have  found  some  admission  among  the  more  strictly  professional  re- 
marks ;  and  indeed  they  were  often  necessarily  combined  with  the 
operations  of  the  survey. 

*  See  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  eh.  viii. 
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*^  From  such  materials  the  following  brief  tract  has  been  compiled  : 
slight  as  they  roust  necessarily  be,  yet  as  they  were  acquired  in  the 
public  service,  and  as  they  relate  to  a  country  of  which  there  is  so 
little  known,  it  seems  to  be  in' some  measure  a  duty  to  lay  them  before 
the  public ;  not  indeed  with  the  vain  expectation  of  satisfying  cu- 
riosity, but  rather  in  the  hope  of  exciting  further  inquiry.  What  facts 
could,  be  collected  are  faithfully,  however  unskilfully,  reported:  if 
they  throw  but  little  light  on  ancient  history,  or  add  still  less  to  mo- 
dern science,  they  may  perhaps  rouse  others  to  visit  this,  hitherto^ 
neglected  country,  whose  leisure  and  whose  talents  are  better  adapted, 
to  those  pursuits.  The  professional  duties  and  habits  of  a  seamaa 
preclude  that  fulness  of  detail  which  the  artist  and  the  antiquary  alone 
can  supply.*'     (Pref.  p.  viii. — x.) 

We  shall  proceed  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  result  of  these 
investigations,  as  they  regard  the  remains  of  antiquity,  the  natural 
curiosities,  ^nd  the  moral  and  political  condition  of  the  inha- 
bitants. Capt.  Beaufort  appears  to  have  made  the  survey, with 
Strabo  in  his  hand ;  the  whole  of  his  observations  are,  in  tnis  re- 
spect, highly  interesting,  so  far  as  they  tend  to  confirm  and  illustrate 
the  accounts  of  the  ancient  geographer.  The  operations  were 
begun  at  Yedy  Booroon,  or  the  Seven  Capes,  a  knot  of  high  and 
rugged  mountains,  which  appears  to  be  the  ancient  Mount 
Cragus,*  of  Lycia,  the  abode  of  the  fabulous  Chimaera.  Imme- 
diately under  tnis  mountain  is  the  site  of  Patara,  which  presents 
some  extensive  and  interesting  ruins;  but  for  a  detailed  account 
of  them,  we  are  referred  to  the  report  of  a  mission  of  the  Dilet- 
tanti Society,  by  whom  it  appears  they  have  been  recently  ex- 
plored. The  Island  of  Kastelorizo,  with  its  port  and  hfLrhouTy 
next  engaged  their  attention.  Capt.  Beaufort  states  very  suf- 
ficient reasons  for  supposing  this  island  to  be  ".  the  Megist^  "  of 
the  anciept  geographers,^  and  suggests  a  probable  etymology 
for  its  modern  appellation. 

**•  From  the  Gulf  of  Makry  to  Cape  Khelidonia,  the  sea-shore  is 
composed  of  a  white  limestone;  but  in  this  island  an  ocbry  drip,  ex- 
uding from  between  the  strata,  gives  a  reddish  tinge  to  the  cli(&. 
From  this  circumstance  it  probably  acquired  the  Italian  name  of  Castel- 
rosso;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  present  name  Kastelorizo, 
which  has  no  signification  in  modern  Greek,  or  Turkish,  may  be  de- 
rived from  thence ;  for  we  find  that  many  sea  terms,  as  well  as  names 
of  places,  have  been  adopted  from  European  sailors.  However  that 
may  be,  it  is  now  called  and  written  as  above ;  and  it  appeared  to  me 

•  It  may  be  observed  by  the  way,  that  Strabo  describes  Mount  Cragus  as 
having  eight  summite,  or  capes  (in  Lycia,  torn.  ii.  Oxford  edition). 

t  Capt.  Beaufort  observes,  that  "  it  is  singular  Strabo  does  not  mention  Me- 
gist^/'  lu  the  Oxford  edition,  it  is  proposed  to  alter  the  common  reading  of  the 
passage  in  which  the  Lycian  Islands  are  described,  from  a  conjecture  of  Sal- 
masius,  which  would  remove  this  apparent  difficulty. 
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morejudicious  to  retain  the  vernacular  names,  wherever  thty  could  be 
distinctly  ascertained^  than  to  adopt  those  applied  by  other  foreigners. 
The  custom  of  inventing  new  names  is  still  more  pernicious  to  the  true 
interests  of  geography.     (P.  10 — 11.) 

In  the  lime-stone  clifFs,  on  this  part  of  the  coast,  are  found,  in 
great  numbers,  those  highly-interesting  sepulchral  monuments 
which  have  excited  the  attention  of  every  traveller  who  has  visited 
these  r^ions.  Dr.  Clarke  dwells  particularly  on  the  extraordinary 
and  fanciful  situations  in  which  they  were  placed,  and  points  out 
the  radical  difference  of  style  in  the  construction  of. monu- 
ments, standing  in  the  •  same  place,  and,  as  it  were,  intermixed. 
Capt  B-  confirms  these  remarks,  and,  in  a  subsequent  part  of 
the  survey,  when  his  attention  was  again  drawn  to  the  subject^ 
he  gives  an^  interesting  summary  of  the  whole  result  oi  bis 
observations. 

"  The  contrast  between  the  slight  and  perishable  materials  with  which 
the  habitations  of  the  living  were  constructed,  and  the  care  and  skill* 
which  the  antients  employed  to  render  durable  the  abodes  of  the  dead, 
is  more  than  ordinarily  impressed  upon  the  mind  at  (his  place ;  for 
though  all  the  tombs  have  been  long  since  opened  and  ransacked,  the 
walls  are  still  sound ;  whereas  of  their  dwellings  not  one  continues  in 
existence.  These  tombs  ave  small  buildingGi,  detached  from  each  other^ 
and  mostly  of  the  same  size,  though  varying  in  their  proportions ;  the 
roofs  are  arched,  and  the  exterior  of  the  walls  is  dashed  with  a  com- 
position of  plaister  and  small  particles  of  burnt  red  brick.  Each  tomb 
consists  of  two  chambers ;  the  inner  one  is  subdivided  into  cells  or  re- 
ceptacles for  the  bodies,  and  the  outer  apartment  is  provided  with  small 
recesses  and  shelves,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  the  funeral 
offerings,  or  the  urns  that  contained  the  ashes.  These  antichambers 
may  have  been  likewise  intended  for  the  ceremonies  and  lamentations 
of  the  mourners:  they  are  stuccoed,  and  neatly  ornamented  with  that 
kind  of  border  which  is  commonly  called  ^  la  Grecque,  but  which  I 
believe  the  ancients  termed  Maeandrus. 

*'  This  is  the  third  distinct  kind  of  sepulchre  which  we  observed  on 
these  coasts.  First,  at  Makry,  Myra,  and  other  places,  is  the  exca- 
vated catacomb,  with  the  entrance  carefully  closed  by  a  slab,  which 
is  not  inserted,  but  worked  in  the  external  face  of  the  rock,  and  cu- 
riously pannelled  in  such  exact  imitation  of  a  wooden  door,  that  even 
the  representation  of  the  nail-heads  and  hinges  is  not  omitted.  They 
are  frequently  ornamented  with  a  pediment  and  columns,  which  are 
also  chiselled  from  the  solid  rock. 

"  Secondly,  as  at  Patara,  Phaselis,  &c,  the  sarcophagus  more  or 
less  decorated,  but  always  consisting  of  a  single  block  of  stone,  hoi* 
lowed  like  a  chest,  and  covered  with  another  immense  stone  in  the 
shape  of  a  low  roof  or  pediment. 

*'  And  thirdly,  the  house-built  sepulchre  of  this  place,  covered  in 
hy  an  arch,  and  separated  into  chambers  for  the  dead  and  for  the' 
n^ourners.  The  two  former  species  generally  bear  inscriptions;  whereas 
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Ihese  silent  tombs  display  no  record  of  the  names  and  qualities  of  their 
occupier^,  or  of  the  regret  or  ostentation  of  those  by  whom  they  were 
erected. 

*^  It  is  not  meant  that  these  three  classes  of  tombs  were  the  exclusive 
forms  of  sepulture  at  each  of  these  places,  but  that  they  were  the  most 
prevalent ;  and,  if  the  colonists  of  those  provinces  adhered  to  the  cus- 
toms of  the  parent  states^  they  may  afford  some  assistance  in  tracing 
their  origin.''     (P.  189—192). 

Near  Deliktash,  the  ancient  Olympus,  our  author  met  with  a 
very  remarkable  natural  phenomenon,  which  he  thus  describes : 

*^  We  had  seen  from  the  ship  the  preceding  night  a  small  but  steady 
light  among  the  hills ;  on  mentioning  the  circumstance  to  the  inhabi- 
tants, we  learned  that  it  was  a  yanar^  or  volcanic  flame,  and  they  of- 
fered to  supply  us  with  horses  and  guides  to  examine  it. 

**  We  rode  about  two  miles,  through  a  fertile  plain^  partly  culti« 
vated ;  and  then  winding  up  a  rocky  and  thickly  wooded  glen,  we  ar- 
rived at  the  place.  In  the  inner  corner  of  a  ruined  building  the  wall 
IS  undermined,  so  as  to  leave  an  aperture  of  about  three  feet  diameter, 
and  shaped  like  the  mouth  of  an  oven :— from  thence  the  flame  issues, 
giving  out  an  intense  heat,  yet  producing  no  smoke  on  the  wall ;  and 
though  from  the  neck  of  the  opening  we  detached  some  small  lumps 
of  caked  soot^  the  walls  were  hardly  discoloured.  Trees,  brushwood, 
and  weeds>  grow  close  round  this  little  crater ;  a  small  stream  trickles 
down  the  hill  hard  by,  and  the  ground  does  not  appear  to  feel  the 
effect  of  its  heat  at  more  than  a  few  feet  distance.  The  hill  is  com- 
posed of  the  crumbly  serpentine  already  mentioned,  with  occasional 
loose  blocks  of  limestone,  and  we  perceived  no  volcanic  productions 
whatever  in  the  neighbourhood. 

^^  At  a  short  distance,  lower  down  the  side  of  the  hill,  there  is 
another  hole,  which  has  apparently  been  at  some  time  the  vent  of  a 
similar  flame ;  but  our  guide  asserted,  that,  in  the  nftemory  of  man, 
there  had  been  but  the  one,  and  that  it  had  never  changed  its  present 
size  or  appearance.  It  was  never  accompanied,  he  said,  by  earth- 
quakes or  noises ;  and  it  ejected  no  stones,  smoke,  nor  any  noxious 
vapours,  nothing  but  a  brilliant  and  perpetual  flame,  which  no  quan- 
tity of  water  could  quench.  The  shepherds,  he  added,  frequently 
cooked  their  victuals  there ;  and  he  affirmed,  with  equal  composure, 
that  it  was  notorious  that  the  yanar  would  not  roast  meat  which  had 
been  stolen. 

**  This  phenomenon  appears  to  have  existed  here  for  many  ages,  as 
unquestionably  this  is  the  place  to  which  Pliny  alludes  in  the  follow- 
ing passage : — '  Mount  Chimsera,  near  Phaselis,  'emits  an  unceasing 
flame,  that  burns  day  and  night'  We  did  not,  however,  perceive  that 
the  adjacent  mountains  of  Hephsestia  were  quite  so  inflammable  as  he 
describes  them.  The  late  Colonel  Rooke,  who  lived  for  many  years 
among  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  informed  me  that  high  up  oo 
the  western  mountain  of  SanioS,he  had  seen  a  flame  of  the  same  kind, 
'biit  that  it  was  intermittent."     (P.  44-«4i7.) 

Dr.  Clarke  makes  mention  of  this  appearance  on  the  cliffii  of 
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Ssmoi;^  but  the  yanar  of  Deliktash  seems  to  resemble  still  more 
dosely  the  appearances  described  j^y  Han  way,  f  at  Baku,  on  the 
western  coast  of  the  Caspian,  except  that  Capt.  Beaufort  ascribes 
to  the  flame  a  greater  degree  of  heat  than  is  consistent  with 
Hanway's  account,  who  says,  that  a  paper  tunnel  is  sufficient  to 
convey  the  flame,  if  its  ed^es  be  guarded  with  clay.  It  is  singular 
that  Strabo,  whose  description  of  this  coast  is  so  very  minute^ 
makes  no  mention  of  this  appearance.  May  we  not  conclude 
that  its  origin  should  be  placed  somewhere  in  the  interval  between 
Strabo  and  Pliny?  It  is  evident  from  Capt.  Beaufort's  account^ 
tbat  the  diminutive  crater  which  is  now  in  action  must  be  of  com* 
paratively  late  date;  certainly  subsequent  to  the  e|*ection  of  the 
building,  amidst  the  ruins  of  which  it  is  found. 

The  operations  of  the  survey  appear  to  have  been  carried  on 
with  diligence  and  success,  as  far  as  Cape  Avova,  when  they  were 
interrupted  by  an  incident,  of  which  we  shall  .lay  before  our 
readers  Capt.  Beaufort's  own  account ;  it  affords  a  striking  example 
of  one  of  tnose  strange  moral  paradoxes,  which  are  so  frequently 
the  e&ct  of  a  brutalizing  superstition,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
gives  one  more  proof,  if  proofs  were  yet  wanting,  of  the  generous 
humanity  of  a  British  seaman. 

The  city  of  Adalia  had  lately  been  surprised  by  a  rival  Bey; 
and  while  the  fngate  was  on  the  coast,  having  been  recaptured 
by  its  former  Pasha,  the  unsuccessful  pflrty  were  of  course  com- 
pelled to  fly  in  all  directions.    . 

"  A  large  body  of  them  came  down  to  the  beach  abreast  of  the  ship, 
and  begged  of  our  watering  party  to  protect  them  from  the  fury  of 
their  pursuers.  This  was  of  course  refused :  we  had  no  right  to  inter* 
fere  in  their  disputes ;  and  I  determined  neither  to  involve  his  Ma- 
jesty's flae,  nor  to  expose  our  operations  to  interruption  or  failure, 
through  the  resentment  of  a  Pasha,  whose  government  extends  along 
80  Urge  a  portion  of  the  coast.  Exhausted^  however,  as  the  fugitives 
wer^  by  fatigue,  hunger,  and  wounds,  I  could  not  resist  their  impor- 
tunity for  a  little  bread,  and  for  surgical  assistance.  But  the  refresh* 
meats  that  we  sent  were  accompanied  with  advice,  to  escape  while 
there  was  yet  time,  into  the  woods,  where  cavalry  could  not  pursue 
them ;  and  in  that  case,  with  an  offer  of  sufficient  bread  to  carry  them 
out  of  the  province.  They  replied,  that  to  escape  would  be  impossible ; 
there  were  no  roads  open  to  their  retreat ;  a  price  was  set  upon  'their 
heads ;  the  want  of  success  had  now  rendered  all  the  inferior  aghas 
hostile ;  and  that  their  religion  taught  them  to  rely  upon  God  for  their 
deliverance,  or  to  submit  without  repining  to  their  £&te. 

*^  Some  hours  after,  a  large  sailing  launch  was  seen  drifting  out  to 
Aea,  without  any  person  on  ^ard:  our  boats  towed  her  along-side, 
«nd  as  the  horserpatroles  of  the  victorious  party  were  already  descend- 

♦  Clarke's  Travels,  voL  ii .  c.  7. 
+  Jonas  Hanway*s  Travels,  i.  263. 
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ing  into  the  plain,  I  proposed  to  thesc^  poor  wretches  to  victual  that 
vessel,  to  repair  the  oars  and  sails,  and  to  embark  them  in  her,  ready 
for  the  land-breeze  at  nip;ht.        * 

**  This  dso  they  declined — none  of  them  were  seamen ;  they  knew 
not  how  or  where  to  steer :  and  if  their  hour  was  come,  they  preferred 
dying  like  men,  with  arms  in  their  hands  on  shore,  to  being  murdered 
by  the  cannon  of  the  Pasha's  cruizers,  by  whom  they  must  ultimately 
be  overtaken. 

*f  Things  remained  in  this  state  till  the  next  morning,  when  one  of 
the  Pasha's  armed  ships  was  seen  rounding  the  cape ;  and  the  party  of 
cavalry,  which  had,  till  then,  been  checked  by  the  appearance  of  our 
frigate,  now  crossed  the  river,  and  surrounding  at  some  distance  that 
part  of  the  beach  which  was  occupied  by  the  fugitives,  seemed  only 
to  wait  the  approach  of  the  abov^e  vessel  to  close  upon  their  victims. 
This  was  the  crisis  of  their  fate.  That  fate  depended  upon  me.  Cold 
and  calculating  prudence  forbade  me  to  interfere ;  but,  I  could  not 
stand  by,  and  see  them  butchered  in  cold  blood! 

*^  My  decision  once  made,  there  was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost.  Our , 
boats  were  dispatched,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I  had  the  satisfaction  of 
rescuing  sixty  fellow-creatures  from  immediate  slaughter. 

"  Since  the  rejection  of  their  entreaties  on  the  preceding  day,  they 
had  betrayed  no  signs  of  despair  or  impatience  :  they  had  neither  re- 
proached our  obduracy,  nor  murmured  at^  their  fate ;  and  when  our 
Doats  landed,  they  were  found  sitting  under  the  shade  of  the  neigh- 
bouring trees^  with  an  air  of  resignation  that  bordered  on  indifference. 
They  now  displayed  neither  exultation  nor  joy ;  they  came  on  the 
quarter  deck  with  manly  composure ;  they  were  perhaps  grateful,  but 
their  gratitude  did  not  seem  to  be  addressed  to  us ;  in  their  eyes,  we 
were  still  infidels ;  and  though  the  immediate  preservers  of  their  lives, 
we  were  but  tools  in  the  hands  of  their  protecting  prophet." 
(P.  67—70.) 

Capt.  Beaufort  sailed  immediately  to  Makry  with  bis  unwelcome 
proteges,  and  from  thence  to  Rhodes ;  but  finding,  at  both  places, 
that  the  interest  of  the  Pacha  of  Adalia  was  too  predominant  to 
allow  him  to  leave  them  with  any  chance  of  security,  he  pro- 
ceeded with  them  to  the  Island  of  Kos.  They  parted  vnth 
general  demonstrations  .of  gratitude ;  and  I  believe  (Capt.  Beaufort 
adds),  they  felt  as  much  as^  Mohammedans  could  reel  towards 
Ghiaoors. 

These  occurrences  led  Capt.  Beaufort  out  of  the  appointed  li- 
mits of  his  survey ;  they  enabled  him,  however,  to  give  a  short 
account  of  Kos,  and  a  very  interesting  sketch  of  the  actual  state 
of  Boodroom,  occupying,  as  it  seems  generally  agreed,  the  place 
of  the  ancient  Halicarnassus. 

Here,  however,  he  was  doomed  to  experience  the  same  disap- 
pointment with  all  travellers  since  Thevenot,  as  he  could  not  in- 
duce the  Bey  to  allow  him  to  examine  the  citadel,  which  is  sup- 
posed, and  upon  very  good  grounds,  to  contain  many  valuable 
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specimens  of  ancient  sculpture.  The  ardour  of  Capt  Beaufort's 
curiosity  was  in  some  decree  restrained,  by  an  anecdote  which 
the  Bey  repeated  to  him  with  much  humour. 

**•  Some  years  ago,  a  French  frigate,  being  at  Boodroom,  the  com- 
mander expressed  a  great  desire  to  see  the  marbles  in  the  fortress ; 
but  the  then  governor  absolutely  refused  to  admit  him  without  direct 
orders  from  the  Porte.  The  commander  had  interest ;  the  ambassa- 
dor was  set  to  work ;  and  in  a  short  time  the  frigate  returned*  bearing 
the  necessary  ferman.  The  governor  put  it  to  his  forehead,  in  ac- 
Imowledgement  of  its  authority,  and  declared  his  readiness  to  proceed. 
Arrived  at  the  outer  gate,  "  Effendy,"  said  the  governor,  **  the  or- 
ders of  my  imperial  master  must  be  implicitly  obeyed.'*  "  Let  me  in 
then,"  exclaimed  the  impatient  captain.  *'  Undoubtedly,"  replied 
die  Turk,  **  for  so  I  am  enjoined  to  do  by  the  ferman ;  but  as  it  con- 
tains no  directions  about  your  coming  out  again,  you  will  perhaps  for- 
five  this  momentary  pause,  before  we  pass  the  draw-bridge."  The 
rench  commandant,  not  choosing  to  put  such  dangerous  irony  to  the 
test,  departed."     (P.  98,  99.) 

On  quitting  Boodroom,  the  Frederikssteen  sailed  to  Malta  to 
refit  5  but  Capt.  Beaufort  determined  to  employ  a  portion  of  the 
time  which  would  have  been  passed  under  tne  restriction  of  qua^ 
rantine^  in  exploring  the  Karabaghla  rocks  and  islands.  In  the 
spring  of  1812,  the  survey  was  resumed  at  Cape  Avova,  where 
its  progress  had  been  arrested  thepreceding  year  by  the  trouble- 
some adventure  with  the  fugitive  Turks. 

**  From  this  bay  a  chain  of  mountains  extends  along  the  shore  to 
the  northward.  Their  outline  is  extremely  broken  and  picturesque, 
peak  rising  over  peak  in  succession,  as  they  recede  from  the  shore. 
These  mountains  undoubtedly  formed  the  ancient  Mount  Climax^  and 
the  analogy  is  striking  between  that  name  and  the  regular  gradation 
in  which  they  overtop  each  other. 

**  The  shore  at  ^heir  foot  exhibits  a  remarkable  coincidence  with 
the  account  of  Alexander's  march  from  Phaseiis*  The  open  beach 
must  have  afforded  a  far  more  convenient  road  for  his  army,  than  the 
intricate  paths  of  the  adjacent  mountains,  by  which  a  part  of  it  had 
been  detached.  The.  road  along  the  beach  is,  however,  interrupted 
in  some  places  by  projecting  clifis,  which  would  have  been  difficult  to 
surmount,  but  round  which  the  men  could  readily  pass  by  wading 
through  the  water.  Though  there  are  no  tides  in  this  part  of  the 
Mediterranean,  at  least  none  that  perceptibly  depend  on  the  influence 
of  the  moon,  yet  there  is  a  considerable  rise  and  fall  of  the  sea  pro- 
duced by  the  alternate  prevalence  of  the  north  and  south  winds  ;  the 
former  frequently  lowers  its  surface  two  feet;  and  Alexander,  in  tak- 
ing advantage  of  such  a  moment,  may  have  dashed  on  without  im- 
pediment."    (P.  108—110.) 

Strabo's  account  tallies  exactly  with  this.  He  says  that  in  calms, 
the  beach  was  commonly  usea  as  a  road ;  but  at  the  time  Alex- 
ander arrived,  the  weather  was  very  tempestuous :  notwithstanding 
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he  did  not  wait  for  the  waves  to  subside^  but  with  his  hUbkAsI  ibh 
petuoufily,  ordered  bis  troc^s  to  wade  round  the  projectinjf  pointe 
of  land.    Anian  affects  to  see  something  supernatural  in  this,  and 
plainly  intimates  that  it  was  ovm.  aveu  rov  Bsou ;  and  Josephus,  in 
that  compromising  spirit  with  which  he  always  endeavoured  to 
allure  the  attention,  and  conciliate  the  prejudices,  of  the  gentile 
philosophers,  does  not  hesitate  to  discover  a  resemblance  between 
this  instance  of  Alexander's  successful  temerity,  and  the  passage 
of  the  Red  Sea  by  the  Israelites.*     Modem  infidelity  has  not 
neglected  so  favourable  an  occasion  of  showing  its  ingenuity,  and 
this  has  become  one  of  those  passages  in  history  which  are  con- 
sidered as  its  strong  holdk.     By  lowering  the  statements  of  the 
inspired  writer,  ana  exaggerating  the  circumstances  detailed  by 
the  pro&ne  historian,  a  degrading  kind  of  analogy  at  last  ap- 
pears .  to  be  established;  which  may  be  wrested  to  their  purpose* 
jBut  we  envy  not  the  heart  or  understanding  of  that  man,  who,  in 
the  sublime  and  simple  narrative  of  Holy  Writ,  can  refuse  to 
acknowledge  a  direct  manifestation  of  Almighty  power,  narrated 
by  him  who  was  himself  the  instrument  of  tliat  power,  and  ad- 
dressed to  the  very  multitudes  for  whose  sakes  the  miracle  had 
been  wrought;  while  from  the  tumid  declarations  of  the  sophist, 
or  the  imperfect  testimony  of  the  historian  who  compiles  his  ac-* 
count  five  centuries  after  the  transaction,  he  is  ready  to  adopts 
and  to  believe,  any  tale  of  improbability  which  seems  likely  to 
make  for  his  cause. 

The  town  of  Adalia,  which  had  been  the  scene  of  conflict  be- 
tween the  rival  Beys,  next  engt^ed  their  attention.  Its  popu- 
lation is  estimated  at  about  8,000,  of  whom  one  third  are  Greeks. 
Capt.  Beaufort  had  reason  to  suppose  that  both  the  town  and  its 
environs  were  very  rich  in  remains  of  ancient  art;  but  the  habi- 
tual jealousy  of  the  Turks,  heightened  as  it  was  by  the  peculiar 
feelings  of  distrust  which  their  recent  commotions  had  engen* 
dered,  made  it  impossible  to  obtain  permission  to  examine 
them. 

Capt.  Beaufort  concurs  with  D' Anville  in  his  opinion  that  Ada- 
lia was  the  ancient  Olbia,  and  not  Attalia,  as  the  similarity  of  the 
names  might,  in  the  first  instance,  suggest.  The  situation  of  the 
town,  with  relation  to  the  river  Cataractes,  decides  this  question. 
In  tracing  the  present  course  of  this  river,  which  now  appears 
under  the  form  of  several  small  rivulets,  rushing  directly  over  a 
cliff  into  the  sea,  Capt.  Beaufort  is  lead  to  notice  a  very  remark* 
able  change  which  appears  to  have  been  wrought  by  the  agency 
of  the  stream. 

**  It  is  remarkable  that  the  water  of  these  streams  is  so  highly  im* 

*  JoiepliiiB,  Antiq.  Jnd.  lib.  u»  ad  fiaem* 
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pregDEted  widi  calcareous  particles^  that  it  is  reckoned  unfit  for  man 
or  beast ;  and  near  some  of  the  mills  we  observed  large  masses  of 
stalactites  and  petrifactions.  Now  the  broad  and  high  plain,  which 
stretches  to  the  eastward  of  the  city,  terminates  in  abrupt  cli&  along 
the  shore.  These  clifl&  are  above  100  feet  high,  and  consideral)!/ 
overhang  the  sea ;  not  in  consequence  of  their  base  having  crumbled 
away,  but  from  their  summit  projecting  in  a  lip,  which  consists  of 
partulel  lamina,  each  jutting  out  beyond  its  inferior  layer;  as  if  water 
had  been  continually  flowing  over  them,  and  continually  forming  fresh 
accretions*  It  is  therefore  not  impossible  that  this  accumulation  may 
bare  gradually  impeded  the  course  of  that  body  of  water  which  had  once 
formed  here  a  magnificent  cataract ;  and  may  have  also  forced  it  to 
divide  into  various  channels."     (P.  128,  129.) 

Chandler  has  given  an  account  of  some  lime-stone  depositions, 
near  Hierapolis,  on  the  Maeander,  nearly  similar  to  this,  and 
scarcely  inferior  in  magnitude.  After  passing  the  Eurymedon,  a 
few  leagues  more  of  sandy  and  uninteresting  coast  brought  them 
to 

**  Esky  (Old)  Adalia,  where  report  had  promised  a  superb  coilec* 
tioD  of  ruins.  The  size  and  situation  of  this  town  had  already  pointed 
oat  that  it  was  the  antient  Side ;  an  J  the  first  thing  observed  upon  the 
beach  when  we  landed,  was  an  inscription  on  a  broken  pedestal,  be* 
ginning  S1AHTH£.  Were  there  now  a  single  inhabitant  within  its 
precincts,  his  riglit  of  naming  his  own  abode  would  be  indisputable ; 
bat  as  the  place  is  utterly  deserted,  it  seems  more  reasonable  to  restore 
tbe  antient  name  under  which  it  long  flourished,  than  to  continue  the 
absurd  misnomer  of  Esky  Adalia ;  or  even  to  select  a  name  from  the 
▼arious  appellations  of  Skandalor,  Candaloro,  Canalahora,  and  Chi* 
rionda,  which,  according  to  Meletius  and  others,  it  bore  at  di&rent 
times  during  the  middle  ages.''     (P.  139, 140.) 

And  again : 

**  The  theatre  is  the  most  striking  feature  of  Sid£ :  at  the  distance 
of  .a  few  miles  from  the  shores  we  had  mistaken  it  for  a  lofty  Acrope* 
lis,  rising  from  the  centre  of  the  town.  As  it  is  by  far  the  largest  and 
the  best  preserved  of  any  that  came  under  our  observation  in  Asia 
Minor,  a  short  account  of  its  form  and  dimensions  may  be  acceptable 
to  tbe  reader,  who  will,  it  is  hoped,  excuse  any  want  of  perspicuity 
in  details  which  are  so  foreign  to  the  general  pursuits  of  a  seaman. 

^*  Situated  on  a  gentle  declivity,  the  lower  half  only  of  this  theatre 
has  been  excavated  in  the  ground ;  the  upper  half  is  a  great  structure 
of  masonry.  It  is  shaped  like  a  horse-shoe,  being  a  segment  of  a 
circle  of  about  220  degrees ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  circumference 
appears  to  be  one-ninth  greater  than  a  semi-circle.  The  exterior  di- 
ameter is  409  feet,  that  of  tbe  area  125,  and  the  perpendicular  height 
from  the  area  to  the  uppermost  seat  is  79  feet.  It  contains  forty-nine 
rows  of  seats,  io  two  series ;  twenty-six  below,  and  twenty-three  above 
the  dtazamatos  or  broad  platform,  which  forms  a  gallery  of  communis 
cation  round  the  interior.  This  gpihxy  and  its  parallel  corridor,  which 
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is  vaulted  and  carried  roiind  the  whole  extent  of  the  buildingyare  on  a 
level  with  the  surface  of  the  ground  at  the  back  of  the  theatre,  and 
with  which  they  commuiiicate  by  twenty-three  arched  passages  or 
▼omiteries.  Another  but  smaller  corridor ,  surrounds  the  thirteenth 
row  of  the  upper  division  of  seats,  and  opens  to  it  by  seven  doors. 
Seven  staircases  connect  these  two  corridors  together,  and  branches 
of  them  continue  up  to  the  top  of  the  building. 

•**  The  internal  comihtiniaition  is  formed  by  narrow  flights  of  steps, 
each  half  the  height  oi  the  seats.  They  are  disposed  in  equi-distant 
radii,  ten  of  them  deslcending  from  the  diazomatos  to  a  platform, 
which  intervenes  between  the  lowest  row  of  seats  and  the  area  ;  and 
twenty-one  flights  ascending  to  a  platform,  which  encircles  the  sum- 
mit of  this  magnificent  fabric.  The  seats  are  of  white  marble,  and 
admirably  wrought ;  they  are  16^  inches  high,  and  52^  broad ;  but 
as  they  project  over  each  other  8|,  the  breadth  in  the  clear  is  only 
24  inches.  The  front  of  each  row,  which  was  occupied  by  the  spec- 
tators when  seated,  is  raised  an  inch,  so  as  to  leave  a  free  passage  to 
each  person's  place,  and  also  to  serve  as  a  channel  for  the  rain  water. 
Now  supposing  that  the  antients  sat  as  we  do,  with  the  legs  pendent, 
and  not  crossed  under  them  like  the  modern  Greeks  and  Turks  (as 
Df.  Chandler  seelns  to  have  thought),  and  therefore  taking  eighteen 
inches  as  sufficient  for  each  person  to  occupy,  this  theatre  would  con- 
tain 13,370  persons,  when  regularly  seated ;  but,  in  crowded  exhi- 
bitions, many  could  sit  on  the  flights  of  small  steps,  or  could  stand  on 
the  upper  platform,  and  at  the  back  of  the  broaa  diazomatos,  without 
incommoding  those  behind  them ;  these  may  be  estimated  at  1,870 
more,  and  would  together  make  the  enormous  aggregate  of  15,240 
spectators.  The  area  of  the  theatre  is  now  overgrown  with  bushes, 
and  choked  up  with  stones  and  earth ;  in  digging  through  which,  to 
ascertain  the  lower  level,  we  discovered  some  inscriptions  and  several 
pieces  of  sculpture.  One  of  the  least  injured  of  these  was  the  statue 
of  a  clothed  female  figure,  executed  in  a  good  style."    (P.  142 — 146.) 

This  description  is  illustrated  by  some  very  neatly  engraved 
plans.  '  Dr.  Chandler  has  not  given  us  the  reason  foi"  the  opin- 
ion he  had  formed,  as  to  the  mode  of  sitting  used  by  the  ancients; 
it  is  certainly  quite  inconsistent  with  the  shape  and  structure  of 
the  seats  in  this  Theatre  of  Sid^. 

The  business  of  the  survey  so  entirely  occupied  Cap.  Beau- 
fort's attention,  that  he  was  unable  to  make  even  short  excur- 
sions into  the  interior.  A  party  of  officers  made  a  visit  to 
Tersoos,  (the  ancient  Tarsus)  which  is  about  twelve  miles  from 
the  coast. 

**  On  their  arrival,  they  waited  on  the  Moossellim,  or  Governor,  but 
they  were  desired  to  produce  their  Ferman  from  the  Porte,  before 
they  could  be  admitted.  He  detained  it  a  long  time,  and  on  several 
pretexts  evaded  granting  them  an  audience :  at  length,  however,  they 
were  admitted  to  his  presence ;  when,  after  much  haughty  and  imper- 
tinent examination  on  his  part,  and  expostulation  on  their's^  he  o&red 
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them  coflfee,  and  permitted  thein  to  take  a  walk  through  the  city,  but 
jrefused  them  any  protection.  He  suspected,  or  pretended  to  8us(>ect» 
that  they  were  travelling  merchants,  who  ought  to  have  made  him  a 
present ;  but  the  true  cause  ot  this  conduct  was,  that  he  did  not  see 
the  frigate  from  the  town ;  her  appearance  would  have  b^en  a  more  e& 
ficient  introduction,  than  either  rerman,.  present,  or  accoi:npanyin^ 
Janissary :  and  indeed,  we  invariably  found  the  civility  of  these  semw 
barbarians  to  be  exactly  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  their  distance  from  the 
ship.  ^  .    • 

**  The  permission  to  walk  about  the  town*  was  of  little  avail ;  aa 
they  were  closely  followed  by  a  rabble,  who  obstructed  and  insulted 
them.  They  were  however  able  to  estimate  the  length  of  the  city  to 
be  upwards  of  a  mile ;  and  though  very  straggling,  that  it  must  con^ 
tain  several  thousand  inhabitants.  There  are  many  respectable  looking 
moskes  and  minarehs ;  one  of  which  was  distinctly  seen  from  on  board. 
All  the  houses  are  small  and  wretched,  except  that  of  the  Moossellim ; 
but  there  were  Bazaars  well  stocked^  and  the  inhabitants  had  a  general 
look  of  business.  ,At  the  north*west  extremity  of  the  town,  they 
found  the  remains  of  an  antient  gate ;  and  near  it  a  very  large,  and 
apparently,  artificial  mouud  with  a  flat  top,  from  whence  they  had  a  view 
ni  the  adjacent  plain,  and  of  the  river  Cydnus,  which  skirts  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  city.  The  plain  presented  the  appearance  of  an 
immense  sheet  of  com  stubble,  dotted  with  small  camps  of  tents, 
ivhich  are  made  of  hair  cloth,  and  in  which  the  peasantry  reside  at 
this  season,  while  the  harvest  is  reaping^- atad  the  com  treading  out. 
Our  party  were  assured  by  an  Armenian,  with  whom  they  conversed, 
that  all  the  remains  of  antiquity  had  been  destroyed,  or  converted 
into  modern  buildings,  except  the  theatre  which  lay  near  the  river,  co- 
vered with  rubbish  and  bushes.  He  dissuaded  them  from  searching 
for  it,  or  from  staying  much  longer  in  the  town ;  alleging  the  ferocious 
disposition  ot  the  people  as  well  as  of  the  governor,  and  appealing  to 
their  countenances  for  the  truth  of  his  assertion.^*    (P.  261 — SS^.) 

Capt.  Beaufort  had  hoped  not  only  to  complete  the  survey  of 
the  south  coast  -of  Asia  Minor,* but  to  prosecute  his  researches 
along  the  shores  of  Syria  and  Cjrprus.  But  the  Gulf  of  Scan- 
deroon  was  destined  to  be  the  Htait  of  his  labours. 

**  Arrived  within  a  few  leagues  of  the  confines  of  Syria,  we  were 
now  entering  on  a  part  of  the  coast  which  surpassed  in  interest  all 
that  we  had  already  explored.  In  .the  celebrated  plains  of  Issus,  Ale^"« 
ander  and  Severus  had  each  decided  the  empire  of  the  world;  and  to 
have  been  able  to  elucidate  the  various  accounts  of  those  victories  by 
an  accurate  survey  of  tha  field  of  battle,  would  have  been  highly 
gratifying.  The  altars  erected  by  the  conqueror  of  Darius  m^ht  pro- 
bably have  eluded  our  search;  but  the  course  of  the.Pinarus,  and  the 
disposition  of  the  country,  must  have  been  still  obvious.  Nor  wotdd 
it  have  been  a  less  important  service  to  historical  geography,  could  we 
have  determined  the  position  of  Myriandr.us,  and  the  contested  «itua« 
tionof  the  famous  Pylse  Amanicse,  where  the  Persians'  and  Matce^- 
nians  had  unknowingly  passed  each  other. 
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<*  Bat  all  these  flattering  hopes  were  disappomtedL 

*'  On  the  20th  of  June,  while  embarking  the  inBtruments  from  a 
little  cove  to  Che  westward  of  Ay  as,  we  perceived  a  number  of  armed 
Turks  advancing  towards  the  boat;  Turks  always,  carry  arms;  and 
there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  party  had  any  other  object 
Chan  curiosity,  for  several  of  the  officers  were  at  that  time  dispersed  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  accompanied  by  the  villagers;  some  of  wboTXl, 
about  an  hour  before,  had  shewn  the  most  good  humoured  assiduity 
in  pointing  out  to  me  the  inscriptions. on  the  tower  and  other  placest:  ^ 
iieither  had  their  conduct  to  the  watering  boats,  the  preceding  even-  '^ 
ing,  led  to  any  kind  of  distrust.  ? 

•*  As  they  approached,  however,  an  old  dervish  was  observed  ha-  *- 
ranguing  them ;  and  his  frantic  gestures,  with  iheir  reiterated  shouts 
^of  *  Begone,*  *  Infidel,*  and  other  offensive  expressions,  left  the  hos- 
tility of  their  intentions  no  longer  doubtful.  The  interpreter  was 
absent  with  the  officers,  and  all  my  little  store  of  friendly  words  and 
signs  seemed  to  irritate  rather  than  to  appease  them.  To  quit  the 
place  seemed,  therefore,  the  most  probable  means  of  preventing  a  fray; 
and  as  the  boat  was  ready,  we  quietly  shoved  off.  The  mob  now 
rushed  forward ;  their  voices  assumed  a  shriller  tone :  and  spurred  on 
by  the  old  fanatic,  they  begun  to  level  their  muskets :  the  boat  was 
'  not  yet  dear  of  the  cove ;  and  if  they  had  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
outer  points,  our  retreat  would  have  been  cut  off.  It  was,  therefore, 
full  time  to  check  their  progress,  anii  the  unexpected  sight  of  my 
fowling-piece  had  for  a  naoment  that  effect  \  but  as  they  again  en- 
deavoured to  close,  I  fired  over  their  heads.  That  expedient  saved  us. 
they  immediated  baited ;  most  of  them  fell  on  the  ground ;  the  dastardly 
dervish  ran  away ;  and  we  had  gained  sufficient  time  to  get  the  boat^s 
head  round,  and  almost  cKsentangled  from  the  rocks,  when  one  ruffian, 
more  resolute  than  the  rest,  sprang  forward  to  a  rock  on  the  shor^, 
which  covering  bis  person  allowed  him  to  take  deliberate  aim.  His 
ball  entered  near  my  grom,  and  taking  an  oblique  course  broke  the 
trochanter  of  the  bip  joint.  Had  his  example  been  followed,  all  the 
boat's  crew  must  have  been  destroyed :  but  fortunately,  they  had  beeki 
so  intimidated  by  mv  fire,  that  we  were  beyond  the  reach  of  their's  by 
the  time  they  rose  from  the  ground.  The  pinnace  was  luckily  within 
signal  distance ;  she  was  called  down,  and  before  I  fainted. from,  the 
loss  of  blood,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  sending  her  round  to  rescue  the 
scattered  officers,  and  to  protect  the  small  boat,  which  waited  for  them 
to  the  eastward  of  the  castle.  Before  the  pinnace,  however,  could  ^mh 
reach  that  place,  Mr.  Olphert,  a  remarkably  fine  young  man,  who  was  ^'p.  j^ 
midshipman  of  the  former  boat,  bad  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  same  party  )|l^ 
of  assassins.  (J 

''  The  pinnace,  which  contained  nineteen  men»  was  fully  armed ;  k  ^p 
and  by  the  cool  and  steady  conduct  of  Lieutenant  £.  Lane,  the  rest  of  ^^ 
the  officers  and  men  were  collected  without  farther  mischief.  It  was  ^rci 
with  difficulty,  inde<^,  that  he  could  curb  the  natural  fury  of  the  %q. 
boat's  crews,  which,  if  unrestrained,*  would  speedily  have  taught  these  itot^L  J 
miscreants  a  dreadful  lesson  of  retaliation."    (P.  286—290.)  k,»  ^ 

-'■■■■■        •    ■  « 
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Again  t 

'  "  The  wound  I  had  received  was  daogerous  in  the  extreme,  wid 
tbe  sultry  climate  of  the  Levant  was  highly  unfavourable.  My  consti* 
tution  had  already  suffered  from  many  former  wounds ;  and  for  some 
tim^  there  figpeared  but  little  hope  of  its  weathering  the  present  strug* 
gle.  But  assisted  by  the  skill  of  the  surgeon.  Dr.  Hugh  Stewart,  of 
whose  unwearied  attention  I  shall  always  preserve  the  most  grateful 
remembrance,  it  ultimately  triumphed ;  and  after  ,many  months  of  te- 
dious confinement  and  painful  cxioliation,  my  recovery  was  at  lengdi 
effected. 

*'  While  at  Malta,  however,  it  was  still  uncertain.  At  all  events 
ibere  was  no  probability  of  my  being  able  to  resume  the  thread  of  th^ 
suryey,  which  had  been  so  untowardly  broken ;  and  the  ship  being  also 
in  a  nad  state,  we  were  ordered  to  proceed  with  a  convoy  to  Ekigland^ 
.where  we  arrived  before  the  close  of  the  year.'^     (P.  293,  294«). 

^  Notbii^  caa  serve  more  strongly  than  this  occurrence  td 
prove  the  state  of  moral  and  poutical  degradation  to  which 
tbe  inliabitaiits  of  this  hiffhly-favonred  region  are  reduced.  It 
adds  much  to  this  paimfal  consideration  to  reflect  that  mania 
thus  brutaUzed  where  nature  has  lavished  all  her  gifts  for  his  en^ 
joyment :  where  she  has  spread  her  kindest  skies,  and  poured 
fiMtfa  her  most  valued  productions:  wherethe  climate,  tempered  by 
alternate  breezes  from  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  seems  in  the 
highest  degree  delightfiil;  the  plain  teems  with  fertility;  tha 
shores  are  indented  with  safe  and  capacious  harbours. 

**  Sheltered  from  all  effectual  control  of  the  Porte  by  the  great  bar- 
rier o€  Mount  Taurus,  the  half-independent  and  turbulent- pashas, 
amongst  whom  they  are  parcelled,  are  engaged  in  constant  petty  hosti- 
lities with  each  other,  sq  that  their  respective  frontiers  change  with  the 
issue  oF  every  skirmish.  - 

'^  Groaning,  under  that  worst  kind  of  despotism,  this  unfortunate 
countiy  has  been  a  continued  scene  of  anarchy,  rapine,  and  conten* 
tion ;  her  former  cities  are  deserted,-— her  fertile  valleys  untilled,^- 
and  her  rivers  and  harbours  idle.  Perhaps  nothing  can  present  a  more 
striktng^  picture  of  the  pervading  sloth  and  misery,  than  the  hardly 
credible  fact,  that,  on  this  extensive  line  of  coast,  which  stretches 
along  a  sea  abounding  in  fish,  the  inhabitants  do  not  possess  a  single 
bwit."      (Pref.  p.  iv.  v.) 

Yet  even  here  the  spirit  of  improvement  is  not  wholly  extinct  j 
there  is  istill  a  capacity  for  amendment,  which  occasionally  strug- 
jjfes  forth  from  beneath  the  triple  pressure  of  despotism,  super- 
stition,  and  anardiy. 

« 

"  The  influence  of  commerce  on  this  coast  has  been  but  little  felt 
ffl  lateiy  *  but  the  immense  demand  for  wheat  in  the  British  garrisons 
<^tbe  Mediterranean  during  the  war,  and  the  failure  of  a  supply  from 
^kt  once  plenteous  granary,  Sicily  (now  hardly  adequate  to  its  own 
^umDtlo^y    liad  given  such  a  spur  to  the  enterprizing  islanders  of 
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Psara  and  Hydra,  that  in  search  of  it  they  ransacked  the  whole  .fiUF« 
rounding  coast  of  that  sea.  With  dollars  in  their  hands,  every  creek 
was  explored ;  and  a  few  quarters  gleaned  from  each  valley  soon  com- 

§leted  a  cargo.  The  exportation  of  corn  is  prohibited  throughout  the 
'urkish  dominions,  under  penalty  of  confiscation  and  slavery ;  but 
this  extreme  severity  only  serves  to  give  fresh  activity  to  the  traffic  : 
for,  the  aghas,  being  exorbitantly  paid  for  their  connivance,  have  a 
direct  interest  in  promoting  it;  and  lyo  agha  in  the  empire  is  proof 
against  self-interest*  In  populous  countries,  and  in  poor  soils,  it  may- 
be a  slow  and  difficult  process,  to  push  the  sudden  culture  of  corn  be* 
yond  its  accustomed  limits,  or  to  divert  the. necessary  capital  front 
other  pursuits;  but  in  the  rich  aiid  thinly  inhabited  valleys  of  these 
countries,  a  single  year  is  sufficient  to  produce  exertions,  which  the 
stimulus  of  a  free  trade  is  alone  wanting  to  perpetuate.  The  great 
plain  of  Adalia  had  begun  to  feel  the  effects  of  this  impulse ;  and  even 
from  distant  parts  of  the  interior,  camels,  horses,  and  asses,  were 
daily  bringing-  in  their  separate  ventures,  to  load  the  Greek  vessels 
which  lay  in  the  port.'*  ,  (P.  124—126).    , 

:  We  cannot  take  our  leave  of  Capt  Beaufort,  withoikt  again 
calling  the  reader's  attention  to  the  tone  of  linpretending^  good 
sense  which  marks  every  page  of  his  narrative.  He  is  compelled 
to  enter  on  a  variety  of  subjects  wholly  foreign  to  his  professional 

Eursuits ;  but  he  has  managed  his  discussions  with  the  best  possi- 
le  t^te;.  he  is  alike  free  &om  the  pedantic  displays  of  scholar- 
ship,  and  the  crudities  of  wondering  ignorance. 


Art.  IV. — Christian  Essays.  By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Charles 
Wilks,  A.  M.  of  St.  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford.  2  vols.  8vo.  pp. 
589.     Baldwin  and  Co.     London,  18 17* 

These  Essays  are  upon  the  following  subjects :  Sources  of 
Error  in  Opinion;  Full  Assurance  of  Understanding;  Full  As-f 
surance  of  Faith ;  Full  Assurance  of  Hope ;  Christian  Obedi- 
ence;  The  Form  and  the  Powei*  of  Religion ;  True  and  False 
Repose  in  Death ;  False  Modesty  in  Rdigion ;  The  Duty  of 
Christian  Affection  between  Ministers  and  their  Flock ;  Compar- 
rative  View  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion.  They  are  dedi- 
cated to  Mrs.  Hannah  More;  and  it  may  be  said  of  them,  withr 
out  saying  more  than  they  deserve,  that  they  are  a  very  proper 
Sequel  to  the  «  Practical  Piety,"  and  «  Christian  Morals "  of 
that  truly  Christian  lady;  and  to  those  who  are  the  possessor!? 
and  admirers  of  her  delightful  Lessons,  we  can  boldly  recom- 
mend these  volumes  of  Essays. 

Christ  has  said  that  "  his  yoke  is  easy,  and  his  burthen  is 
light."  But  this,  passajge  of  blessed  import  is  only  rightly  under- 
«tood,  when  it  is  understood  to  imply  tt  at"  the  yoke"  and 
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^  the  burthen  **  are  easy  and  light,  not  in  the  first  putting  on, 
but  in  the  wearing;  for  experience  and  Scripture  declare  that 
breaking  with  the  world  and  renouncing  its  vanities  is  a  suffi- 
ciently hard  task,  and  demands  more  than  unassisted  courage  can 
perform,  more  even  than  the  unprompted  will  can  undertake. 
Not  to  lower  the.  magnitude  of  this  undertaking,  but  to  help  to 
dem(Histrate  the  signs  of  success  in  it,  and  more  especially  to 
show  "  how  easy"  and  "  how  light"  the  true  Christian  profes- 
sion is  to  those  who  have  been  brought  within  the  operative  in«- 
fluence  of  its  injunctions  and  promises,  is  the  object  of  Mr. 
Wilks. 

That  the  first  studies  in  Christian  knowledge  should  be  at- 
tended with  difficulty ;  that  the  renunciation  of  wrong  habits 
and  false  impressions,  the  submission  to  anew  and  countervailing 
disciplirie,  the  substitution  of  constraining  realities  in  the  place  of 
loose  imaginations  and  visiotiary  trusts,  should  demand  sacrifices 
difficult  and  austere  in  the  commencement  and  outset,  is  quite  in 
analogy  with  all  the  rest  of  that  dispensation  under  which  we 
are  placed;  and  so  far  are  these  primary  obstacles  from  being 
any  hardship,  or  a  subject  of  repining  in  other  studies'  and  at- 
taumient^,  that  it  is  in  this  ^^  amicable  conflict  with  difficulty,"  as 
a  peatman  has-expressed  it,*,  that  our  strength  is  effectively 
called  forth,  and  final  success  promoted  and  secured.  In  the  same 
manner,  it  is  the  incipient  difficulties  of  the  Christian's  career 
which  provokes  and  invigorates  exertion,  ennobles  the  object^ 
and  ascertaiivs  the  reality  of  the  accomplishment.  To  avoid 
ihes^  difficulties,  there  is  no  case  in  which  man  resorts  to  so 
miany  evasive  shifts  and  devices.  There  is  no  acquirement  in 
which  what  is '  spurious  is  so  apt  to  be  received  for  what  is  genu- 
ine; there  is  no  task  or  undertaking  in  which  so  many  "  trick- 
ing short  cuts  and  little  fallacious  facilities,"  to  use  again  the 
phrase  of  the  same  great  man,  are  practised  with  more  certain 
disappointment  and  loss. 

It  IS  to  expose  the  fallacy  of  all  subterfiiges,  and  the  true  na- 
ture and  extait  of  the  surrender  which  the  Gospel  requires,  as 
well  as  its  vast  overbalancing  compensations  when  once  the  alti- 
tude is  gained ;— to  show  how  trying  is  the  storm,  and  yet  how 
<^y  and  bow  safe  the  vessel  rides  when  it  has  found  and  entered 
the  proper  harbour,  and:  the  only  stationary  anchorage,  that  Mr. 
.WiUcs  has  given  to  the  public  this  valuable  result  of  his  sound 
andpious  meditations.     ■  - 

The  heart  of  manr  is  so  fertile  in  practices  of  self-imposition, 
ithat  he  who  pursues  its  windings,  and  traces  its  multiplied  expe^- 
dients  of  error— he  who  lays  open  the  diversified  system  of  human 
fiophistry  by  which  holiness  ^nd  worldUness  are  sought  to  be  rcj- 
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conciled»  entersrupon  a  theme  which  afi^rds  exhaustless  Ofjfbv^ 
tunities  of  novelty,  as  well  ia  the  detection  of  artifice,  as  in  the 
{specification  of  danger.  The  actual  condition  of  socie^  is  i^ 
perpetual  flux,  and  the  tastes  and  habits  of  mankind  are  tor  ever 
varying  the  forms  of  depravity,  and  putting  the  soul  into,  new 
perils.     To  pursue    these  ephemeral    and  fugitive  shapes  of 

Sractical  ^rror,  which  have  all  a  uniform  and  constant  teon 
ency  to  disparage  the  Go^el,  by  straining  it  into  ccHiformity 
ivith  human  maxims,  is  a  service  of  never-ceasing  exigency^ 
Mr.  Wilks  has  performed  thi&  service  with  great  fidelity  and 
power.  He  well  understands  his  business,  and  his  wow  h^ 
eminently  that  character  of  artless  vehemence^  of  energetic 
simplicity,  and  natural  strength,  which  mark  the  procedure  of  ^ 
man  conversant  with  truth,  and  honest  in  its  defence. 

But  if  this  writer  has  successfully  defined  the  difficulties  to  b^ 
overcome,  which  arise  firom  errors  of  education,  and  the  prac- 
tical mis-understanding  of  the  Gospel,  he  has  in  a  no  less  correct 
manner  developed  the  characteristics  of  religious  improvement,  a^ 
it  proceeds  through  its  several  stagesof  &ith,  hope,  and  CfcristiaQL 
obedience.  Perhaps  the  best  mode  of  doing  justice  to  the  w<»r]s: 
will  be  to  let  it  speak  for  itself.  .  The  view  which  it  take»  of  th^ 
nature  and  efficacy  of  faith  may  be  in  some  measure  collected 
from  the  following  specimen* 

'*  Both  Saint  Peter  and  Saint  Paul,  in  speaking  of  the  all-sufiScienc;^ 
of  faith,  ^uard  their  doctrine  from  abuse  by  alluding  to  one  or  more  of 
ks  essential  properties,  in  order  that  their  converts  might  not  boast  of 
an  inefficient  creed,  while  their  heairts  and  conduct  were  unrenewed. 
Faith  that  purifieth  the  heart  and  worketh  by  love,  could  not  easily  be 
supposed  to  mean  a  mere  barren  assent  to  the  truUi  of  Christianity* 

**  Among  the  characteristic  properties  of  faith,  there  ia  no  one  more 
remarkable  than  that  mentioned  by  Saint  John,  and  to  which  allusiolOL 
has  been  already  made,  namely,  that  it  *  overcometh  the  world.'  I^ 
is  evident  from  universal  experience^  that  no  other  principle  can  pcor 
ducethis  effect.  Faith,  however,  performs  it  by  a  mode  of  operation 
peculiar  to  itself;  by  presenting  to  the  view  thmgs  that  are  invisible^ 
and  showing  their  great  superiority  to  the  vanities  of  time  and  ^nse. 
The  reason  why  men  prefer,  this  world  to  that  which  is  to  come,  is  not 
that  their  judgment  is  convinced,  but  that  their  passions  are  allured. 
Heaven  is  allowedly  the  greater  object,  but  it  is  distant  and  invisible ; 
whereas  the  world  is  ever  at  hand  with  its  &scinationsi  It  assumes 
every  shape,  addresses  itself  to  every  passion,  obtrudes  into  every  re-* 
cess.  We  are  never  free  from  its  influence.  Whatever  we  see  around 
us  is  the  world,  and  if  we  look  into  our  own  hearte,  the  world  and 
worldliness  are  triumphant  there.  The  voluptuous  man  worships  it  in 
the  shape  of  pleasure ;  the  covetous,  of  gold ;  the  ambitioiis,  of  hon 
nour ;  the  retired,  of  ease>  It  dwells  in  cities ;  but,  not  confined  to 
these,  it  0^ks  the  lonely  retreat^  it  enters  the  temple  <rf!  the  Al<« 
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i^q^bl^y  it  intrudes  into  the  closet  of  the  most  heavenly«minded  ChriB- 
tiao.  Persons  the  most  unlike  in  every  other  respect  are  heire  equally 
enslaved.  The  profligate  and  the  moralist^  the  infidel  and  the  osten- 
tatious devotee,  are  under  its  influence.  Business  and  pleasure,  pride 
and  pretended  humility,  sensual  and  intellectual  enjoyjuents,  all  partaka 
more  or  less  of  the  world. 

**  An  object  thus  prepossessing,  and  thus  obtrusive,  must  of  necessity 
ipfluence  our  minds,  unless  something  more  important  be  introduced. 


place,  and  presenting  to  the  mind  objects  infinitely  more  important,, 
and  which  ara  overlooked  oply  because  they  are  remote  and  spiritual. 
Upon  every  earthly  scene  it  inscribes,  *  Vanity  of  vanities,  all  isvanity ; ' 
while  it  invests,  every  thing  relating  to  a  future  world  with  inconceiv- 
able importance.  Men  in  general  view  heaven  as  a  dream  and  earth 
as  a  reality,  and  their  conduct  corresponds  to  their  perceptions ;  but 
fiuth  reverses  the  scene,  and  thus  *  it  overcometh  the  world/  It  pre- 
sents motives  to  duty  more  forcible  than  the  highest  temporal  consider- 
ations, whilst  it  assures  us  of  that  divine  encouragement  and  support 
which  alone  can  enable  us  to  surmount  every  impediment.  This  is  a 
double  influence,  and  is  not  easily  counteracted."  (Vol.  i.  p.  99^—101.) 

The  genuine  marks  of  Christian  obedience  are  accurately  de« 
lineated  in  the  chapter  on  that  subject.  The  following  may 
^erve  aa  a  specimen. 

**  It  is  to  the  motive  that  we  must  chiefly  look  for  the  immense  differT 
ence  between'  the  moralist  and  the  Christian,  the  Pharisee  and  tl^e  ge- 
Bttine  disciple.  The  good  works  of  the  one  spring  from  a  principle  of 
gratitude  and  affection  ;  those  of  the  other  from  habit,  or  expediency^ 
or  fear,  or  at  best  from  an  arrogant  expectation  of  purchasing  Heaven 
b^  the  performance.  The  one  is  an  obedient  child,  the  other  an  un-< 
wdliog  slave. 

^^  If,  however,  an  earthly  parent  would  not  be  satisfied  with  an  obe- 
dience wholly  unprompted  by  aflection,  why  should  we  offer  the  same 
insult  tQ-ouir  Father  which  is  in  Heaven  ?  No  person  who  loves  any 
object  bett0r  Aan  his  Creator  can  be  said  to  be  truly  obedient.  God 
requires  our  supreme  and  unrivalled  affections ;  which'  being'  once  en- 
gaged^  our  cimduct  will  necessarily  become,  holy  and  acceptable  in  hia 
eyes. 

^^  To  render  obedience  complete,  it  must  be  constant  and  unrer 
mittedk  Thore  are  no  excepted  moments-  in  which  a  rival  is  idlowed. 
Amidst' the  fatigues  and  the  anxieties  of  life,  our  spirit  must  be  uni- 
fbrroltjr*  Christian.  Religion,  though  not  always  in  our  thoughts,  must 
be  so  interwoven  with  the  first  springs  of  action,  as  to  be  always  con^ 
8pi(SQ0U$  in  our  conducL  Surrounded  with  the.  worahipperti  of  the 
world,  w^e  must  never  bow  our  knee  to  their  enchanting  idol.  The 
apostle  exhorts  us  in<  the  very  same  verse  both  to  be  diligent  in  busif 
Bess,  and  >  fervent  in  ^irit,.  serving  the  Lord  ;'  so  that  the  importance 
ef  oiur  callingB  in  life  is  by  no  means  an  excuse  for  our  neglect  of  eter^ 
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rtal  ewicgnii.  God  k  fir  Inimaocseptiiig  that  agiiiA|ii6tj«r]iidiwa^ 
itfelf  np  iota  a  warm  fit  of  devoCioD  ereiy  lerenth  dinr,  and  tluen  con* 
tentedlysbiiren  and  fineezes  the  other  fix.  Our  devotion  ahoold  be  the 
re^lar  glow  of  a  aool  in  sfMrhool  health,  and  not  the  alternate  frost 
aod  fever  of  mere  aeotimental  Chrlstiaaitv.  A  few  tean  shed  in  pas» 
•ioo-week  will  not  evince  oar  love  for  the  Redeemer,  if  we  are  deliber- 
ately *  cruciiying  him  airesh^and'patting  him  to  an  open  diame' daring, 
the  remaioder  of  the  year.  Unnsoally  solemn  occasMos,  it  is  true,  call 
font  anaraallv  solemn  acts ;  but  the  general  impression  should  remain 
long  after  the  individual  act  has  ceased.  The  Gospel  being  intended 
fiir  all  affesy  and  climates,  and.  conditions  in  life,  was  made  of  such  a 
natare  that  its  energy  might  be  onintermitted  in  every  possible  variety 
of  circumstance.  Had  it«simply  consisted  of  a  stated  routine  of  cere- 
moniesy  its  operation  most  fi^uently  have  been  suspended,-  or  even 
rendered  wholly  impracticable ;  but  what  season  or  dnmmstanee  is 
there  which  can  prevent  the  obedience  of  the  hearth  In  buaineas  and 
at  leisure,  at  home  and  abroad,  in  prosperity  and  adversity,  in  sickness 
and  in  health,  the  habitual  desire  to  obey  God  will  find  means  to  ope» 
rate  in  acts  appropriate  to  the  occasion.  There  is  no  moment  in  which 
there  is  not  some  temptation  to  be  avoided,  none  in  which  there  is  not 
aome  duty  to  be  performed.'*     (Vol.  i.  p.  lGd^-172.) 


a 
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In  the  chapter  on  the  form  and  the  power  of  religion,  among^    i^ 

many  striking  observations,  striking  by  their  cogmt  verity  ana  liiceii 

correctness  of  delineation  rather  than  by  any  studied  moaes  of  :tiQr 

expre^ion,  we  meet  with  the  following  forcible  recommendation  'iJcepi 

of  the  exercise  of  silent  self-scrutiny.  '-^n 

**  To  the  attainment  of  this  end,  among  many  other  means,  self-«v-  ^^ 

aminatloD  will  be  constantly  practised ;  a  duty  which  cannot  possibly  ^^ 
be  omitted  where  the  power  of 'religion  really  exbts.    There  will  be     ^ol: 

an  abiding  wish  to  know  o\ir  real  state  and  character;  we  shall  not  \;^, 

shrink  from  the  light,  but,  on  the  contrary,  shall  dread  nothing  so  much  r^  ' 

as  false  security  and  self-deception.    Eveiy  wish  and  feeling  of  the  ^ 

soul,  every  word  which  proceeds  fVom  the  lip,  every  actiop  of  the  life,  ^  ^ 

will  furnish  a  person  thus  rightly  disposed  with  abundant  matter  for  "f^^ 

self*|Bxamination.    Even  when  we  are  least  conscious  of  it,  we  shall  ^^^ 

find,  upon  reflection,  that  if  our  hearts  are  really  in  a  right  state,  we  ^Nr 

habitually  and  almost  insensibly  refer  our  thoughts,  and  words,  and  ac*  ^i^th 

tioos,  to  the  standard  of  truth,  and  that  we  learn  to  view  everything  ^aii(|( 

immediately  in  its  connexion  with  God  and  with,  eternity.    It  is  not  in  )l  are 

6ur  more  sober  moments  only  that  we  shall  practise  these  duties,  for  we  ;i( 


shall  acquire  a  habit  of  constantly,  and  as  it  were  naturally,  investigaU  ^ 
ing  the  nature  of  our  conduct,  and  ascertaining  what  conclusion  it  ^^ 
suggests  respecting  our  religious  state.  When  sin  presents  itself  be-  J^.^i 
fore  us  we  shall  feel  a  struggle  to  overcome  its  fascinations,  v  and  the  ^'^^ 
heart  will  be  elevated  towards  the  throne  of  grace  for  power  toelfect  ^^y 
that  holy  purpose.  The  conquest  thus  divinely  bestowed  will  be  fol-  !^1] 
lowed  by  a  peacefuf-satisfaction ;  or,  if  we  fall  in  the  contest,  there  %io( 
will  ensue  a  salutary  remorse,  a  godly  contrition,  very  far  above  the  ^ttl 
l^erely  natural  remoostranqe^  of  «(Hi8cieBce»  teadung  us ihat  wehava  ^con 
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ictied  anwisely  and  ungratefully ;  that  we  have  crucified  our  Redeem^> 
afresh,  and  brought  darkness,  if  not  despair,  into  .our  own  minds. 

'<  This  uneasiness  under  qonscious  guilt  will  not  abate  till  we'arft 
a^in  enabled  with  truccontrition  to  repent,  to  pray,  to  plead  the  merit*, 
of  our  Redeemer,  and  to  obtain  strength  from  above  against  the  recur* 
rence  of  temptation.  Yet  still  there  will  remain  a  wound ;  the  remem- 
brance of  the  past  will  be  grievous ;  and  though  the  peaceful  conscious- 
ness of  a  latent  hope  in  God's  mercy  will  distmguish  this  genuine  peni- 
tence from  that  *  sorrow  of  the  world '  which  worWeth  death,  yet  abun- 
dftht  cause  w.ill  be  left  for  renewed  humility  and  watchfulness.  IndeM, 
without  these  the  power  of  religion  cannot  survive ;  for  when  w6  are 
unguarded  in  our  religious  frame  we  are  inevitably  exposed  to  the  at- 
tacks of  our  spiritual  enemies.  The  man  who  enjoys  aixy  thing  of  the 
power  of  his  holy  profession  will  aspire  after  a  more  humble  and  der 
pendent  frame  of  mind ;  he  will  long  to  be  *  clothed  with  humility,' 
knowing  frdm  experience  that  pride,  especially  spiritual  pride,  is  not 
only  hostile  to  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Gospel  which  he  professes,  but- 
invariably  lays  a  snare  before  him,  and  causes  him  to  fall.  So  far, 
therefore,  from  his  superior  privileges  rendering  him  proud,  they  will 
serve. to  promote  humility,  by  reminding  him  every  moment  of  that 
free  and  unmerited  grace  which  alone  made. him  to  differ  frofki  the  mere 
formalist  and  Pharisee.  Thus  his  very  graces  and  conquests  over  sin 
mcrease  his  circumspection,,  and  self-wasement,  and  prayer.  The  less 
power  the  world  has  over  him  the  more  he  is  afraid  of  its  allurements ; 
uie  less  susceptible  he  is  of  temptation  the  more  he  avoids  its  influence ; 
for  it  is  not  a  mark  of  strong  faith,  but  of  very  weak  faith,  or  rather  of 
none  whatever,  to  sport  on  the  brink  of  temptation,  and  to  dally  wit^ 
those  spiritual  enemies  whom*  we  are  commanded  most  anxiously  to 
avoid/'  .  (Vol.i.  p.  192—195.) 

"  The  true  and  false  repose  in  death  *'  forms  one  of  the  most 
interesting  parts  of  this  work,  and  of  this  part  some  very 
Qseiiil  pages  are  taken  up  with  comments  on  the  declarations, 
and  spiritual  state  of  our  ffreat  English  moralist  at  the  conclusion 
of  his  important  life.  A&r  reading  and  hearing  about  this  very, 
eminent  person  almost  to  satiety,  we  have  to  tliank  Mr.  Wilks 
for  giving  to  this  part  of  his  history  a  new  and  peculiar  interest* 
His  &cts  and  observations  are  so  truly  discriminative  and  edify- 
ing, and  are  withal  so  entertaining,  that  we  are  tempted  to 
extract  the  whole  very  able  detail,  long  as  it  is. 

'*  A  few  practical  remarks  upon  the  subject  of  the  last  hours  of  this 
iHostrious  man  will  not  only  be  a  forcible  comment  upon  the  fore- 
going propositions,  but  will  tend  to  shew  that  what  Dr.  Johnson's  best 
friends  aa<^  biographers  have  been  almost  ashamed  to  confess,  and 
bave  industriously  exerted  themselves  to  palliate,  constituted,  in  truth, 
Ihe  most  auspicious  circumstance  of  his  life,  and  was  the  best  proof  of 
Ills  increase  in  religious  knowledge  and  holiness  of  mind. 

^  Whoever  considers  with  a  Christian  eye  the  death  of  Dr.'  Johnson 
f iQ  r^idily  perceive  that,  according  to  %\x^  usual  order  of  Provideiice| 
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it  could  not  luiT.a  been  free  from  agitation  and  anxiety.    Johnson  waaf 
a  man  of  tender  conscience^  and  one  who  from  his  ve^j  infancy  had' 
bean  instructed  in  Christian  principles.    But  he  was  also,  in  the  strict 
j^idgment  of  revealed  religion^  an  inconsistent  man.   Neither  his  habits 
nor  his  companions  had  been  such  as  his  own  conscience  approved  ; 
and  even  a- short  time  before  his  end  we  find  one  of  his  biographers, 
lamenting  that  **  the  visits  of  idle  and  some  worthless  persons  were 
never  welcome  to  him"  on  the  express  grbimd  that  **  these  things 
drove  on  time."    His  ideas  of  morality  being  of  the  highest  order» 
many  things  which  are  considered  by  men  at  larse  as  but  veni^l^ 
ounces  appeared  to  him  as  positive  crimes.    Even  nis-  constitutional^ 
indolence  and  irritability  of  mmd  were  sufficient  of  themselves  to  keep, 
him  constantly  humbled  and  self-abased ;  and  though  among  his  gay~ 
or  literary  companions  he  usually  appears  upon  the  comparatively  high, 
ground  of  a  Christian  moralist,  and  the  strenuous  defenaer  of  revealed 
religion,  yet  compared  with  the  Divine  standard  and  test  of  truth,  he 
felt  himself  both  aefective  and  disobedient. 

**  Together  ivith  this  conscientious  feeling  he  had  adopted  certaiai 
incorrect,  not  to  say  superstitious,  ideas  respecting  the  method  of  pla*-^ 
Gating  the  Deity.     He  seems^  for  example,  to  have  believed  that. 
penancey  ijkita  confined  and  popish  sense  as  distinguished  from  simple 
penitence,  is  of  great  avail  in  procuring  the  Divine  favour  and  forgive- 
ness.   Thus  when  his  conscience  distressed  him  on  account  of  an  act^ 
of  diaobadience  to  his.  parent,,  we  find  him  many  years  afterwards, 
pemaioipg  a  considerable  time  bare-headed  in  the  rain,  exposed  in  the 
public  streets  to  the  ridicule  and  the  conjectures  of  every  spectator. 
i^a  &r  as  filial  a&ction  and  true  amiableness  of  mind  are  concerned^^ 
the  actor  ipi  suph  a  scene  deserves  and  ensures  universal  veneratioa 
and  esteem.    Even  while  we  smile  a^  the  somewhat  ludicrous  nature 
Qf  the  action,  we  instinctively  feel  a  sympathy  and  respect  which  per- 
haps a  wiser  but  less  remarkable  mode  of  exhibiting  his  feelings  might 
not  have  procured*    But  Johnson  seems  to  have  performed  this  humi'* 
Hadon  from  higher  considerations  than  mere  sorrow  for  the  piist;  fbc» 
he  emphatically  adds,  **  in  contrition  I  stood,  and  I  hope  the  penaacei. 
was  'expiatory! 

'^  If  these  words  really  mean  any  tbing-^and  when  did  Dr.  Johnson, 
utter  words  without  meaning?— he  must  have  intended  by  them  to 
express  his  hope  that  the  previous  fault  was  really  aiorieafor^  in  n 
i^eligious  sense,.by  the  subsequent  act  of  self-denial ;  or,  in  other  words» 
that  God  accepts  human  penance  as  an  expiation  for  human  sins ;  a 
doctrine  to  which  revealea  religion  gives  no  sanction  whatever.  John- 
son's system  appears  at  this  time  to  have  been,  as  it  were,  a  sort  of 
barter  between  himself  and'  Heaven,  and  conseouentiy  his  chief  feap 
was  lest  the  equivalent  which  he  presented  should  not  be  sufficient  ta. 
entitlt  him.  in  the  Divine  mercy  to  the  pardon  of  his  transgressions.— 
His  trust  on  the  Redeemer,  though  perfectly  sincere,  does  not  appear 
to  have- been  either  exclusive,  or  im{^icit ;  for  though  all  his  prayers 
for  mercy  and  acknowledgments  of  blessings  were  offered  up  8o«dy 
through  the  merits  and  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ,  he  seems,  m  point 
of  fact,  for  many  years  to  have  viewed  the  atonement,  rather-  ae  m 
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ai9dMU|»^<Mig|t  whici^  Qod  is.  pWa«»d  to-  «eo9pt  our  iknper  Anft  somoet^ 
and  to  make  them  adequate*  by  the  condition»  of  a  remedial  lav^  tor 
the  pitfcheae  of  beaveD^  than  as  a  lacrifice  by  which  ahne  heaven  i» 
fuUy  secured  and  freely  ^iven  to  the  belieYittg  pepkent.  Dr.  JohMeoffi' 
]ine  of  reading  in  Divinity  was  perhaps  unHeivoiuable  te  a  fbU  persep*' 
tion  of  ChriBtian  truth.  The  writings  of  Mi?.  Law  in  parlieuhuv  vihich 
be  had  studied  with  ^ome  attention^  were  b^  no  means  well  ads^edl 
to  his  peculiar  case.  For  a  thoughdessi  a  mvolous»  or  an  impenileBt. 
anner,  the  **  Serious  Call"  might  have  been  emiiientlv  useAil  in 
exciting  a  deep  consciousness  of  gaiter  a  salutary  remorse  for  the  past^ 
and  holy  resolutions  for  the  future;  and' as  fiur  as  these  elements  oi 
religion  ex:tend»  the  perusal  of  this  celebrated  book  might  doubtiessi 
have  had  some  good  enect  upon  the  mind  of  Dr.  Johnsom  But  in  tiw 
consolatory  parts  of  the  GospeH  in  the  free  and  uodisguiaed'  exJubiSioiii 
of  a  Redeemer,  whose  sacrifice  is  perfect-  and  alNsuffioient,  in  the  in* 
culcation  of  the  gracious  promises  of  a  reconciled  Father  te>  thar 
returning  pro^gal.  Law,  and  other  writers  of  a  similar  school^  aly  un^ 
doubtedly  defective,  and  the  same  defect  seems  to.  have  chatacterized 
for  many  years  the  vi^ws  of  eur  illustrious  moralislw  He  UVed  in.m 
perpetual  dilemma  by  trusting  to  works  which  bis  welUinfbrmed  oaa^ 
science  told  him  were  not  good,  and  yet  on  the  goodnese  of  whteh,  m 
conjunction  at  least  with  the  taenia  of  Christ,  he  placed  his  de- 
peadance  for  eternity. 

/^  To  give  therefore  comfort  to  the  mind  of  sucha.man  as  Dr.  Jehn-^ 
son  there  were  but  two  modes ;  either  by  blinding  his  conscience,  on 
by  increasing  his  faith ;  either  by  extenuating  his  sins,  or  by  poiaftin|p 
put  in  all  its  glories  the  sufficiency  of  the  Christiaa  ransom.  Th» 
friends  who  surrounded  this  eminent:  man  during  the  greater  part.ofi 
his  life  were  littie  qualified  to  perform  the  latter,  and  Uierefore  very 
Qaturally  resorted  to  the  former.  They  found  their  patient,  so  to> 
speak,  in  agony ;  but  instead  of  examining  the  wound  and  applying 
the  remedy,  they  contented  themselves  with  administering  anodynes 
and  o[Hates,  and  persuading  their  afflicted  friend,  that  there  existed  po 
cause  of  danger  or  alarm. 

**  But  Jot\nson  was  not  thus  deceived.  The  noftrum  which,  haa 
lulled  its  millions- to  a  fiUal  repose,  on  him>  by  the  mercy  of  God,  had 
DO  effect.  His  convictions  of  sin  were  as  lading  aa  they  were  deep;' 
it  was  not  therefore  until  he  had  discarded  his  natural  and  longnmN 
rished  views  of  commutation  and  human  desert,  and  had  learned. to: 
truss  humbly  and  exclusively  to  his  Saviour,  that  his.  mind  became  aft 
peace." 

Mr.  Wilks  then  pursues  his  subject  through- several  of  the  re^ 
corded  circumstances  of  Johnson^s  latter  end ;  in  which  he  very 
pleasingly  evinces  the  Scriptural  correctness  of  his  feelings,  and 
die  inadequacy  of  those  palliatives  with  which  bis  superficial 
comforters  vainly  endeavoured  to  give  repose  to  his  con* 
science. 

''  Let  us  view  some  of  the  recorded  circumstances  of  the  transact 
tipiii  and  in  sp  doing  we.  shall,  a#  CbristiAPs,  hAve  much  more  occasioa 
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to.applaud  -the  scriptural  correctness  of  Johnson's  feelings  respecting ' 
the  value  of  his  soul^  the  guilt  of  his  nature^  and  the  inadequacy   oF 
man's  best  merits  and  repentance,  than  to  congratulate  him  upon  the 
accession  of  such  *  miserable  comforters '  as  those  who  appear  to  have 
surrounded  his  dying  pillow. 

'  <'  Finding  him  iii  great  mental  distress,  *1  told  him,'  remarks  oneoF 
his  biographers,  *  of  the  many  enjoyments  of  .which  I  thought  him  in 
possession,  namely,  a  permanent  income,  tolerable  health,  a  high  de- 
gree of  reputation  for  his  moral  qualities,  and  literary  exertions,*  Sck:» 
Had  Joihnson's  depression  of  mind  been  nothing  .more  than  common 
melancholy  or  discontent,  these  topics  of  consolation  would  have  been 
highly  appropriate ;  they  might  also  have  been  fitly  urged  as  argu- 
ments for  gratitude  and  thanksgiving  to  the  Almighty  on  account  of 
such  exalted  mercies.    In  either  of  these  points  of  view  the  piety  oF 
Dr.  Johnson  would  doubtless  have  prompted  him  to  acknowledge  the 
value  of  the  blessing,  and  the  duty  of  contentment  and  praise.     But, 
as  arguments  for  quieting  an  alarmed  conscience,  they  .were  quite  in- 
adequate; for  what  would  it  have  profited  this  distinguished  man  to  have 
gained  all  his  well-merited  honours,  or,  even  were  it  possible,  the  world- 
itself,  if,  ai^er  all,  he  should  become,  as  he  himself  afterwards  expired 
it,  *  a  <;ast-away  ? ' 

*  .**  The  feelings  of  Dr.  Johnson  on  this  subject  were  more  fully. evi- 
denced on  a  subsequent  occasion.  **  One  day,  in  particular,'^  remains 
Sir  John  Hawkins,  **  when  1  was  suggeisting  to  him  these  and  the  like 
reflections,  he  gave  thanks  to  Almighty  God,  but  added,  that  notwith- 
standing all  the  above  benefits,  the  prospect  of  death,  which  was  novir 
at  m)  great  distance  from  him,  was  become  terrible,  and  that  he  bould 
hot  think  of  it  but  with  great  pain  and  trouble  of  mind.'  Nothing  its- 
suredly  could  be  more  correct  than  Dr.  Johnson's  distinction.  He  ac- 
knowledges the  value  of  the  mercies  which  he  enjoyed,  and  he  grate- 
fully *  gave  thanks  to  Almighty  God '  for  them ;  but  he  felt  that  they 
could  not  soften  the  terrors  of  a  death-bed j  or  make  the  prospect  of 
meeting  his  Judge  less  painful  and  appalling.  Hawkins,  who  could 
not  enter  into  his  illustrious  friend's  more  just  and  enlarged  views  o€ 
human  guilt  and  frailty,  confesses  himself  to  have  been .  *  very  muclx 
surprised.and  shocked  at  such  a  declaration  from  such  a  man,'  and  pro-* 
ceeded  therefore  to  urge  for  his  comfort  the  usual  arguments  of  exte-. 
nuation.  He  reports  *  that  he  told  him  that  h^  concdved  his  life^ta 
have  been  a  uniform  course  bf  virtue ;  that  he  had  ever  shewn  a  deep 
sense  of,  and  zeal  for  religion ;  and  that,  both  by  his  example  and  hia 
writings,  he  had  recommended  the  practice  of  it ;  that  he  .had  not 
rested,  as  many  do,  in  the  exercise  of  common  honesty,  avoiding  tlie 
grosser  enormities,  yet  rejecting  those  advantages  that  result  frpm  the 
belief  of  Divine  Revelation ;  but  that  he  had,  by  prayer  a9d  other.  ex-« 
ercises  of  devotion,  cultivated  in  his  mind  the  seeds  of  goodness,  and, 
was  become  habitually  pious.' 

**  This  was  the  rock  on  which  numberless  professed  Christians  have 
fatally  split ;  and  to  the  mercy  of  the  Almighty  must  it  be  ascribed 
that  the  great  and  good  Dr.  Johnson  did  not  add  one  more  to  the  me* 
lancholy  catalogue.    For  what  was  the  dobtarine  which  the  narrator  atri 
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tempted  to  inculcate  but  this  ?  that  his  friend,  like  the  Pharisee  in  the 
Gospely  ooght  to  place  his  confidence  upon  his  being  more  meritorious 
thsD  other  meoy  and  instead  of  attributmg  the  praise  to  Him  who  had 
*  made  him  to  differ/  was  to  *  sacrifice  to  his  own  net,  and  burn  in- 
cense to  his.  own  drag.*  Can  we  wonder  that  with  such  flattering  doc* 
trines  constantly  sounding  in  his  ears.  Dr.  Johnson  was  suffered  to  un- 
dergo much  severe  mental  discipline,  in  order  to  reduce  him  in  his  owa 
esteem  to  that  lowly  place,  which  as  a  human,  and  consequently  a  fallen 
being,  it  was  his  duty,  however  high  his  attainments  or  his  talents,  to 
occupy."  p 

A&er  a  variety  of  very  judicious  remarks  in  the  same  strain^ 
the  author  proceeds  to  cite  some  more  passages  from  one  of 
Johnson's  biographers,  in  which  he  unconsciously  brings  out  into 
strildng  reliet  the  Christian  feelings  of  that  extraordinary  man. ' 

*^*  In  a  yisit  which  I  made  him  in  a  few  days,  in  consequence  of  a 
very  pressing  request  to  see  roe,  I  found  him  labouring  under  yery 
great  dejection .  of  mind.  He  bad  me  draw  near  him,  and  said  he 
wanted  to  enter  into  a  serious  conversation  with  me ;  and  upon  my 
expressing  my  willingness  to  join  in  it,  he,  with  a  look  that  cut  me  to 
the  heart,  told  me  that  he  had  the  prospect  of  death  before  him,  and 
that  he  dreaded  to  meet  his  Saviour.  I  could  not  but  be  astonished  at 
such  a  declaration,  and  advised  him,  as  I  had  done  before,  to  reflect 
on  the  course  of  his  life,  and  the  services  he  had  rendered  to  the  cause 
of  religion  and  virtue,  as  well  by  his  example  as  his  writings  i  to  which 
he  answered,  that  he  had  written  as  a  philosopher,  but  had  not  lived 
like  one.  In  the  estimation  of  his  offences  he  reasoned  thus :  **  Every 
man  knows  his  own  sins,  and  what  grace  he  has  resisted.  But  to  those 
of  others,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  committed^ 
he  is  a  stranger.  He  is.  therefore  to  look  on  himself  as  the  greatest 
sinner  that  he  knows  of."'  At  the  conclusion  of  this  argument,  which 
he  strongly  enforced,  he  uttered  this  passionate .  [impassioned]  excla*^ 
mation :  Shdl  I  who  have  been  a  teacner  of  others,  be  myself  a  cast- 
away ?  * 

'<  In  this  interesting  passage— interesting  as  detailing  the  reljgious 
progress  'of  such  a  mind  as  Dr.  Johnson's— how  many  important  facU 
aad  i;eflections  crowd  upon  the  imagination  !  We  see  the  highest  hu- 
man intellect  unable  at  the  approach  of  death  to  find  a  single  argument 
for  hope  or  comfort,  though  stimulated  by  the  mention  of  all  the  good 
deeds  and  auspicious  forebodings  which  an  anxious  and  attentive  friend 
could  suggest.  Who  that  beholds  this  eminent  man  thus  desirous  to 
open  his  mind,  and  to  'enter  into  a,  serious  conversation'  upon  the 
most  momentous  of  all  subjects  which  can  interest  an  immortal  being, 
but  must  regret  that  he  had  not  found  a  spiritual  adviser  who  was  ca- 
pable of  fully  entering  into  his  feelings,  and  administering  scripturs^ 
consolation  to  his  afflicted  mind  ? 

**  The  narrator  informs  us  in  this  passage,  that  <he  could  not  but  be 
astonished  at  such  a  declaration '  as  that  which  Dr.  Johnson  made.  But 
in  reality,  where  was  the  real  ground  for  astonishment  ?  Is  it  astonishing 
that  m  inheritor  of  a  fallen  and  corrupt  nature  who  is  about  to  quit  the 
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'imrld,  and  to  be '^judged  according  to  thedeed^idone  in  tlie  body/  ifiodll 
be  alarmed  at  the  anttcrpation  of  the  erent,  and  be  anxious  to  undeVstand 
ifolly  the  only  mode  of  pardon  and  acceptance  ?     Rather  is  ft  not  asto*' 
xiishing  that  even/  other  intelligent  man  does  not  feel  art  his  lalit  hour 
the  same  anxieties  which  Dr.  Johnson  experienced  ?-•— tmless,  indeed, 
Ihey  have  been  previously  removed  by  the  hopes  revealed  in  that  glo^ 
rious  dispensation  which  none  undertakes  to  point  oot  in  what  way  thti 
Almighty  sees  fit  to  pardon  a  rebellious  world.  No  man  wovAd  or  could 
bave  been  astonished,  who  knew  his  own  heart;  for,  as  Dr.  Johnson 
truly  remarked,  every  Christian,  how^fair  soever  His  character  in  ih6 
46tiniatia»  of  odiers,  ought  to  look  apon  himself  as  *  the  greatest  sinner 
.  that  he  knows. ef; '  a  remark,  be  it  obseri^d,- which  shows  how  deeply 
J>r.  Johnson  had  begun  to  drink  inlo  the  spirit  of  that  great  A|)ostJe, 
who,  amidst  all  his  excellencies,  confessed  and  felt  himself,  as  was 
just  remarked,  *  the  chief  of  sinners.' 

^*  What  a  contrast  does  the  advice  of  Hawkins,  as  stated  by  himself 
jb  the  preceding  passage,  form  to  the  scriptural  exhortation  of  our  own 
^Church !    Instead  of  advising  his  friend  seriously  to  examine  himself 

*  whether  he  repented  him  truly  of  his  former  sins,  steadfastly  pur- 
posing (should  he  survive)  to  lead  a  new  life,  having  a  lively  faith  in 
God's  mercy  through  Christ,  with  a  thankful  remembrance  of  his  de^lh, 
and  being  in  charity  with  all  men,"  he  bids  him  look  back  to  his  past 

{oodness,  and  is  astonished  that  the  survey  is  not  attended  with  the 
Of)e  and  satisfaction  which  he  had  anticipated.  But  the  truth  was, 
that  on  the  subject  of  religion,  as  on  every  other.  Dr.  Johnson  eti" 
tertained  far  more  correct  ideas  than  the  friends  aroutid  him ;  and 
though  he  had  not  hitherto  found  p^ace  with  his  Creator,  through  the 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  yet  he  could  not  be*  satisfied  with  the  ordinary 
consolations  of  an  uninformed  or  Pharisaic  mind. 

**  The  sun  did  not,  however,  set  in  this  long  continued  cloud,  fot 
Johnson  at  length  obtained  comfort,  where  alone  trtte  comfbrt  could 
be  obtained,  in  the  sacrifice  and  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ ;  a  circum' 
stance  to  which  Sir  John  Hawkins  transiently  alludes,  but  the  partw 
culars  of  which  -must  be  supplied  from  the  narrative  of  Boswell,  whose 
words  are  as  follows : 

*<  *  Dr.  Brbcklesby,  who  will  not  be  suspected  of  fanaticism,  oblig^ 
me  with  the  following  account :  For  some  time  before  his  deai^tdl  hijf 
fears  xjoere  calmed  and  absorbed  by  the  prevalence  of  his  Jaith ;  and  hii 
trust  in  the  merits  and  propitiation  of  Jesus  Christ,  He  talked  often  to 
me  about  the  necessity  of  Jaith  in  the  sacrifice  qfJesuSy  as  necessary  be* 
ysnd  all  good  toorks  tohatever  for  the  salvation  of  mankind. 

**  Even  allowing  for  the  brevity  of  this  statement,  and  fbr  the  soroe- 
yhat  chilling  circumstance  of  its  coming  from  the  pen  of  a  man  who 

*  will  not  be  suspected  of  fanaticism,'  what  a  triumph  was  here  for  the 
plain  unsophisticated  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  especially  that,  of  free 
justification  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ !  After  every  other  means  had 
been  tried,  and  tried  in  vain,  a  simple  penitential  reliance  upon  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Redeemer  produced  in  the  heart  of  this  devout  man  a 
.peace  and  satisfaction  which  no  reflections  upon  humat)  merit  could 
bestow.    He  seems  to  have  acquired  a  completely  new  idea  of  ChWsliato 
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theology,  said  could  doubdess  lienceforth  practioally  adopt  the  animat- 
ing language  of  his  own  church  in  her  eleventh  article,  '  that  we  are 
justified  by  faith  only  is  a  most  wholesome  doctrine  and  very  full  o£ 
comfort.' 

**  There  are  several  ways  in  whidi  the  distress  of  Dr.  Johnson  da« 
ring  his  latter  years  may  be  considered,  of  which  the  most  correct 
perhaps  is  that  of  its  having  been  permitted  as  a  kind  and  fatherly 
chastisement  firom  the  Almighty  for  the  inconsistencies  of  his  life. 
Both  Johnson  himself  and  his  most  partial  biographer  intimate  that  his 
character  was  not  perfectly  free  even  from  gross  sins ;  but  omitting 
these  unpleasant  recollections,  we  are  at  least  certain  that  his  general 
habits  and  companions  during  a  considerable  part  of  his  life  were. not  . 
such  as  a  strictly  consistent  Christian  would  have  chosen,  because  they 
were  not  such  as  could  in  any  way  conduce  to  his  spiritual  comfort  or 
improvement.     Dr.  J.  was  indeed  called  in  the  usual  course  of  Provi- 
dence to  *  live  in  the  world,'  but  it  was  his  duty  so  to  have  lived  in  it 
*as  not  of  it ; '  and  with  the  hig]i  sense  which  he  uniformly  entertained  of 
Teligioi^,  and  the  vast  influence  which  he  4iad  justly  acquired  in  society^ 
his  conduct  and  example  would  have  been  of  the  greatest  service  in  per- 
suading men  to  a  hoi^  as  well  as  a  virtuous  life,  to  a  cordial  and  com- 
plete •  self-dedication  to  God,  as  well  as  to  a  general  decorum  and 
purity  of  conduct. 

'^  It  is  certain  that  in  reflecting  upon  his  past  life  he  did  not  view  it  as 
having  been  truly  and  decidedly  Christian.  He  even  prays  in  his  dying 
hours  that  God  would  *  pardon  his  late  conversion ; '  thus  evidencing 
not  simply  the  usual  humility  and  contrition  of  every  genuine  Christian, 
bat,  in  addition  to  this,  a  secret  consciousness  that  his  heart  had  never 
before  been  entirely  *  right  with  God.' 

'<  Had  Johnson  survived  this  period  of  his  decisive  '  conversion '  we 
might  have  expected  to  have  seen  throughout  his  conduct  that  he  had 
indeed  become  .*  a  new  creature  in  Christ  Jesus.'    His  respect  for  re- 
ligion, and  his  general  excellence  of  character,  could  not  perhaps  have 
admitted  of  much  visible  change  for  the  better ;  but  in  heavenly-mind- 
edness,  in  love  and  zeal  for  the  souls  of  men,  in  deadness  to  the  world 
and  to  fame^  in  the  choice  of  books  and  companions,  and  in  the  exhi- 
bition of  all  those  spiritual  grades  which  belong  peculiarly  to  the 
Christiaii  nature,  we  might  and  must  have  beheld  a  marked  improve- 
ment. ~  Instead  of  being  merely  the  Seneca  of  the  English  nation,  he 
m^ht  possibly  have. become  its  Saint  Paul;  and  would  doubtless  in 
future  have  embodied  his  moral  injunctiohs,  not  in  the  cold  form  of 
ethical  philosophy^  or  even  in  the  generalities  of  the  Christian  religion^ 
but  in  an  ardent  love  to  God  and  &th  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  in  a 
union  to  the  Redeemer  and  a  dependance  upon  that  holy  Spirit  who  is 
the  Enlightener  and  Sanctifier.     That  such  a  supposition  is  not  vision- 
ary may  be  proved  even  from  the  meagre  accounts  ^fibrded  by  a  spec- 
tator.who  would  of  course  be  inclined  rather  to  soflen  down  than  to  give 
prominence  to  any  thing  which  might  be  construed  into  '  fanaticism.' 
We  learn  then  from  this  witness  that  in  point  of  fact  there  wasiilready 
a  marked  alteration  in  Dr.  Johnson^s  language  tipon  religion,  as  instead 
of  ipendiDg  his  time  upon  barren  generalities,  <  he.  talked  <^en  about 
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the  necessify  of  [faith  in  Jesus,*    Tlmt.of  which  Dr.  Johmlon  spok^  thdtf 

earnestly  and  often  must  doubtless  have  appeared  to  him  as  of  the  ut« 

jniost  importance ;  and  we  have  to  lament— -if  indeed  any  dispensation 

'  of  Providence  may  be  lawfully  lamented — that  Johnson  had  not  liTed 

to  .check  the  Pelagianism  and  Pharisaism  of  his  age  by  proclaiming 

*  often/  and  with  all  the  weight  of  his  authority*  that  '  faitn  in  the  sH* 
xrifice  of  Jesus  is  necessary,  beyond  all  good  works  whatever,  for  the 
salvation  of  mankind.' 

**  It  will  of  course  be  readily  allowed,  that  the  constitutional  nielan- 
choly  of  this  great  man  might  have  had  much  influence  in  causing  this 
religious  depression;  but  whatever  may  have  been  the  j^roxima^^  cause^ 
the  affliction  itself  may  still  be  viewed  as  performing  the  office  of  pa- 
rental correction  to  reclaim  his  relapses,  and  teach  him  the  hatefuliiess 
and  folly  of  sin.  But  without  speculating  upon  either  the  final  or  the 
efficient  cause,  the  medium  through  which  that  cause  operated  was  evi- 
dently an  indistinctness  in  his  views  respecting  the  nature  of  the  Re« 
deeroer's  atonement ;  an  indistinctness  common  to  Dr.  Johnson  with  no 
small  clasft  of  moralists  and  learned  men.  He  believed  generally  in  the 
sacrifice  of  Cbrist^'but  he  knew  little  of  its  fulness  and  its  freeness,  and 
he  was  unable  to  appropriate  it  to  his  own  case.  He  was  perhaps  little 
in  the  habit  of  contemplating  the  Son  of  God  as  *  a  great  High*Priesty 
who  can  be  *  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities,'  and  who  is 
graciously  interceding  on  our  behalf.  The  character  of  the  Almightj 
as'  a  reconciled  Father  and  Friend  with  whom  he  was  to  have  dedlj 

*  communion  and  fellowship/  was  less  prominent  in  his  thoughts  than 
those  attributes  which  render  him  *  a  consuming  fire/  He  feared  and 
respected  religion  rather  than  loved  it,  and  by  building  his  stnicture 
for  many  years  on  a  self-righteous  foundation,  rendered  the  whole 
fabric  liable  to  be  overthrown  by  the  first  attack  of  an  accusing  con- 
science."    (Vol.  i.  p.  236— 263.) 

We  are  persuad<^  the  ^bove  very  long  extract  demands  from 
us  no  apology.  Much  mischief'  has  been  done  by  the  fals^  ajQ<I 
painted  aspect  which  has  been  given  to  the  deaths  of  some  great 
men  by  their  biographers,  either  from^a  blind  and  childish  par- 
tiality to  their  heroes,  or  from  an  insidious  attachment  to  prin-^ 
ciples  to  which  they  have  made  their  memoirs  subservient.  To 
place  in  its  true  light  the  concluding  scene  of  Johnson's  life  is  to 
render  a  tribute  to  his  character  most  justly  due  to  it,  and  to  ex* 
tractSfrom  his  valuable  life  a  benefit  beyond  any  in  permanence  and 
lustre  which  posterity  owes  to  his  virtues  or  his  genius.  We  regret^ 
however,  that  this  copious  extract  prevents  our  entering,  with  par- 
ticularity, into  the  merits  of  the  second  volume,  which  consists  (^ 
three  chapters — on  false  modesty  in  religion;  the  duty  of  Christian 
affection  between  ministers  and  their  flock;,  and  a  comparative  view 
^of  natural  and  revealed  religion  ;-r^ubjects,  certainly,  neither  of 
them  for  the.first  time  handled,  but  scarcely  handled  any  where  in 
A  manner  better  calciilated  to  impress  the  heart  witb  the  inestima^ 
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bli  value  of  the  dispensation  under  which  we  live.  On  the  re^ 
eiprocal  conduct  of  pastors  and  their  flocks,  there  'Occurs  one 
passage  in  tbi^  volume  of  so  ikiuch  feeling  and  such  precious  ad- 
Aionition,  that,  hoping  it  itiay  find  its  ilrav  into  all  those  parishes 
Where  its  instruction  may  be  wanted,  we  nave  determined  to  give 
it  a  place. 

'*  It  is  not,  however,  oiir  q/mn  interest  only  that  is  atfected  by  our  at« 
tachment  or  hostility  towards  our  spiritual  pastor.  We  cannoS  esti- 
mate the  future  consequences  o^  rancour  or  even  coolness  towards 
one  who  is  really  the  servant  of  Gocl.  Our  example  may  influence 
our  friends  and  dependants,  so  that  many,  who,  like  the  Ninevites, 
might  have  been  brought  to  repent  of  their  sins,  and  have  thus  re- 
ceived the  divine  mercy  through  faith  in  their  Redeemer,  may  have 
etiernal  cause  to  reproach  us  as  the  instruments  of  their  destruction. 
Nothing,  on  the  otner  hand,  more  promotes  true  relision  than  Chris- 
tian anmy  between  ministers  and  tneir  flock;  even  the  persecutors  of 
the  priinitive  church  could  not  but  feel  admiration  while  they  ex- 
claimed, '  Behold  how  these  Christians  love  one  another.'  But 
where  enmity,  or  even  indifference,  exists,  our  spiritual  enen^  takes 
advanti^  of  them  to  obstruct  the  cause  of  relieion ;  and  to  lay  an  in<« 
laperable  impedimeni  for  the  weak  and  uninrormed.  Where  there- 
fore we  find  a  minister  faithful  to  his  heavenly-delegated  trust,  great 
mutual  advantages  will  result  from  our  confidence  and  regard ;  for  kw 
things  will  more  constrain  him  to  constant  zeal,  watchfulness,  prayer, 
lelnienial,  humility,  and  general  consistency  of  conduct,  than  finding 
that  hef  is  the  spiritual  adviser  of  those,  who,  as  well  as  himself,  are 
Ireally  in  earnest  respecting  their  salvation. 

^^Sfaouid  it  be  afxed,  wnat  is  the  proper  line  of  conduct  where  a  mi<- 
nistei:  IS  evidently  not  a  man  of  piety,  or  personally  deiserving  of  re- 
Kgious  esteem,  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  a  precise  reply.  The 
drctlnrtances  of  the  case  will,  however,  almost  always  direct  a  oon« 
scientious  i^ind;  and  a  prudent  and  religious  friend  is  usually  the  best 
casuist.  General  casuistrv,  however  occasionally  useful  to  persons 
teally  sincere,  is  much  onener  consulted  to  discover  plausible  eva* 
stons  of  duty,  than  really  to  enlighten  a  scrupulous  conscience.  It 
fs  a  grievour  task,  as  in  the  supposed  instance,  to  provide  rules  for 
what  ought  iiot  to  exist.  There  are,  besides,  a  thousand  minute 
shades  of  character  from  him  who.  is  only  not  decidedly  religious,  to 
him  who  is  decidedly  profli^te  and  abandoned;  so  Uiat  no  one  rule 
can  possibly  apply  to  every  individual  case.  We  may  conscientiously 
respect  ana  regard,  afid  even  derive  partial  profit  from  many  an  indi- 
vidual, in  whom,  however,  we  cantiot  implicitly  confide  respecting  all 
the  essentials  of  salvation. 

**  But  what,  it  may  b,e  asked,  are  the  effects  of  this  divine  grace  of 
Christian  afection  where  it  exists  in  its  due  power  and  extent? 

**  On  the  part  ^f  mtUsUn^  it  will  produce  Christian  diligence  and 
faithfulness.  To  ^  reprove,  rebuke,  eJiort,'  so  far  from-  being  incon* 
tUtent  with  true  nffection,  are  its  surest  marks ;  provided  they  be  per-. 
foriiie4,  as  the  -Apostle  directs,  *  with  all  long-siiffering  and:doctrnie 
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On  the  contrary,  to  speak  ^  peace,  peace,  where  there  ib  do  pekse,^  U 
a  refiaement  in  cruelty,  at  which  Christian  tendernesa  would  shudder, 
The  clerical  function  was  not  appointed  in  order  to  dblude  >  men,  and 
to  make  them  happy  with  the  hopes  of  heaven,  while  they  persist  in 
the  way  that  leads  to  destruction.  It  is  the  part  of  ministerial  charity 
to  show. even  professed  Christians,  even  the  moral  and  sincere,  thai 
they  are  inheritors  of  a  corrupted  nature ;  that  they  are  *  very  &t 
gone  from  original  righteousness;'  that  born  with  innate  propensities' 
to  evil,  they  have  wil^lly  and  continually  indulged  those  propensities  by 
their  actual  practice;  that  they  have  sinned  against  light  and  against 
knowledge ;  against  the  silent  remonstrances  of  God's  Spirit  in  theit 
consciences,  and  the  open  prohibitions  and  mandates  of  his  word.  A 
ioiinister  who  really  desires  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  hearers,  will  gG^ 
on  to  state  the  awful  conseqaences  of  sin.  He  will  delineate  it  in  all 
its  terrific  proportions,  not  only  as  £^  moral  and  political  evil,  half  a^ 
directly  hostile  to  the  divine  nature  and  the  divme  law,  and  meritifi^ 
the  utmost  indignation  of  our  offended  Creator.  Far  from  esttennat^ 
ing  its,  guilt,  or  reducing  it  to  an  almost  pardonable  human  frailty;^'  he 
will  exhibit  the  denunciations  of  Scripture  against  it^  a»Kl  shew  thici 
awfulne^s  of  the  eternal  punishment  to  which  it  has  rendered  us  ex- 
posed. To  point  out  unseen  and  unsuspected  dangef  itf  ^n  indispens-  ^ 
able  duty  of  genuine  afiection.  A  faithful  ftiinlster  will  therefore 
warn  his  iiearer  with  fervour  and  a  heart-feil^  interest  for  his  eteiTiai 
safety;  invariably  accompanying  his  exhortations  with  earnest  prayer 
to  that  divine  Enlightener  of  the  human  understanding,  who  alone  caii 
render  them  effectual."     (Vol.  ii.  p.  69 — 73.) 

We  are  truly  sorry  that  the  pressure  of  other  matter  separates 
us  so  soon  from  this  amiable,  instructive,  and  pious  writer,  towards 
whoiQ  we  really  feel  too  grateful  for  beauty  of  sentiment,  accu* 
racy  of  observation,  and  vMplomcsl  precision^  to  notice  the  leir 
blemiahes  which  occur  ki  the  style,  and  occasional^  amplifieatioili 
uid  redundancies  in  the  matter* 
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As  we  have  long  cbnsidered  Lord  Byron  as  our  patient,  every 
resource  of  our  medical  skill  has  been  exerted  upon  his.  morbid 
intellect :  every  thing  has  been  tried  from  a  soothmg  syrup,  to  a^ 
blistering  plaster;  but  since  this  poem  of"  Manfred*'  nas  appeared, 
we  doubt  whether  any  thing  less  potent  than  hellebore  will  prove 
efficacious.  Sometimes,  inoeed,  we  are  induced  to  doubt  whetheF 
H  cure  might  b^  altogether  desirable,  since^  if  the  complaint  is 
habitual,  and  constitutional,  the  removal  of  it  might  ^ve  room 
to  some  worse  diseiee,  or  let  in  a  general  languor  upon  the  sys^ 
tern.    Perhaps,  aft^  all^  Dr.  Spurzheim  could  show  t^  sonitt 
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inclinable  tendency  resides  in  the  organs  to  which  the  creation  of 
9ucb  a  monotonous  series  of  whimsical  hypochondriacjs  is  scienti* 
ficaliy  to  be  ascribed.    . 

It  was  a  circumstance  rather  agreeable  to  us  in  opening  this  little 
poem,  to  find  that  the  scene  was  in  Switzerland.    This,  at  least^ 
gave  us  a  h(^e  that  we  were  safe  from  our  old  enemies  in  tutbans; 
from  laoguishiqg  pirates,  gentlemen-thieves,  and  pensive  cut- 
throats, with  all  the  bloody  delights  of  the  divan^  the  kiosk,  an4 
thehiiram:  t;>ut,  alas!  the  Noble  Poet  knows  only,  understandp 
only,  feels  only  one  solitary  character,  the  prototype  of  which  is 
for  ever  in   bis  imagination.     The    constituent   parts  of  this 
strange  composition  of  a  man  are  easily  enumerated :  save  that  h^ 
is  violently  in  love,  he  is  altogether  a  despera^  villain,  with  just 
so  much  of  palliation  as  a  certain  degree  of  craziness,  produced 
by  crime,   may  h^  said  to  afford.  Without  this  demop  to  inspire 
him,  it  seem^  as  if  his  Lordship  were  inciq3able  of  all  effort ;  for 
whenever.  Jie  ^tempts  any  thing  independently  of  his  assistance^ 
absolute  fiLilure  seems  tQ  be  the  penalty  of  his  desertion.    Now^ 
if  this  b^  so,  however  we  may  morally  r^r^t  the  necessity,  we 
scarcely  know  how  to  blame  the  poet    His  caise,  indeed,  is  to  be 
lamented  as  weH  as  that  of  his  readers,  since  all  those  glowing 
and  picturesque  descriptions  of  spenery,  in  which  he  so  eminently 
excels,    s^re  thps  under  a  law  which  compels    them   to  pas^ 
through  the  mind  of  this  conscience-smitten  hero,  who  is  sur^ 
toioix  with  thepi,  in  thei^r  passage,  a  portion^  of  his  own  ma^ 
liffnaitt  jll-huipour.     From   the   uiaour,  or  perhaps  A-om  tibp 
Childe,  with  whom  Lord  Byron  first  started  in  his  career  o^ 
sentimental  poetry,  an  unity  of  character  has  pervadied  all  thi^ 
principal  personage  of  this  poet^  with  only  that  Variety  which 
the  ^e^ening  shades  of  villainy  has  supplied,  as  his  muse 
has  proceeded..  The  renegade,  who  figured  in  the  " Siege  oif 
Corinth,"  was  certainly  in  considerable  advance  beyond  his  prej* 
deces9ors  in  crime.     He  had  assumed  the  cpfttume  and  religiop 
of  a  Turk,  to  participate  in  the  massacre  of  bis  own  country- 
men, the  Venetians,  m  revepge  for  some  imagined  wrong  re- 
ceived from  some  of  them.      Parasina,    a  tale  of  woeful   de^- 
bauchery,  presents  us  with  an  improvement  upon  the  turpitude  of 
Lord  Byron's  former  heroes ;  we  had  th«*elhe  amour  of  a  bastard 
son  with  his  father's  wife.    TTiis  favourite  character  of  Lord 
Byron  seemed  in  this  last  display  to  have  done  his  worst.     It 
seemed  impossible. to  carry  him  a  st^ge  further  in  depravity  with-^ 
out  bringing  him  very  near  his  infernal  home ;  and  accordingly, 
in  the  poem  now  \t(  our  hands,  we  find  piir  pld  companion  m 
downright  fellowship  with  familiar  spirits. 

Count  Manfred  nas  an  insufferable  load  of  erime..  upon  his 
conscience ; — liome  black  and  atrocious  deed  or  deedd,  the  na* 
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tare  of  which  is  scarcely  hinted  in  the  course  of  the  poem^ 
and  in  virtue  of'  his  crime  or  crimes,  he  appears  to  have  been 
invested  with  a  magician's  art,  and  to  have  received,  or  acquired^ 
the  knowledge  of  some  spells  too  strong  for  the  principalities  and 
powers  of  darkness  to  resist,  whenever  it  was  his  pleasure  to 
summon  them.     He  has  also,  by  what  charter  it  is  impossible  to 
say,  a  controul  over  very  odd  beings,  of  whom  but  little,  if  any 
thmg,  has  been  heard  in  romance, — ministering  destmies,    and 
talking  elements,  and  young  and  florid  witches.     H6  is  withal 
an  astrologer,  and  no  stranger  to  the  visions  of  the  Apocalypse. 
Arimaties  is  also  one  of  the  spiritual  persons  of  this  unintelligible 
drama,  whose  part  is  as  short  as  it  is  s^ificant,  almost  all  he 
has  to  say  being  condensed  in  the  solemli  monosyllable  *'  yea." 
The  other  spirits,  however,  make  up  for  the  taciturnity  and.  re- 
serve of  their  prince.     When  first,  siiitimoned  by  Manfred,  they 
appear  to  be  officiously  disposed  to  serve  him,  and  to  enter  into  a 
full  communication  with  him.  But  it  does  not  seem  that  theCount, 
when  he  has  got  them  about  him,  knows  exactly  what  to  do  with 
them.     He  has  no  commands  for  them.     But  it  occurs  to  him  at 
length  to  desire  to  see  these  spirits  in  their  accustomed  forms. 
They  tell  him  they  have  no  forms  of  their  own,  being  mere  mind 
and  principle ;  but  that  they  can  assume  any  foim,  and  they 
desire  him  to  choose  one.     He  declines  making  any  choice,  aim. 
one  of  them  appears  in  the  shape  of  a  beautiml  female :  in  this 
figure  is  involved  the  great  mystery  of  the  poem ;  he  rushes  for- 
ward to  embrace  it,  but  ii  vanishes.     And  now  follows  the  in* 
c^antation,  which  was  printed  some  time  ago  among  the  poems  of 
which  the  Prisoner  of  Chillon  is  the  principal.     As  it  stood  in 
that  publication  without  a  bearing  upon  any  events,  it  had  more 
than  its  original  vacancy  of  meaning,  and  served  as  a  curious 
instance  to  show  what  liberties  with  the  public  the  poet  felt  he 
could  take  upon  the  strength  of  his  established  reputation.     Hie 
reader  will  be  at  once  in  full  possession  of  Manfred's  character, 
and  sufficiently  reminded  of  a  personage  with  whom  he  has  been 
well  acquiatnted  ever  since^he  has  knpwh  Lord  Byron's  mus^  by 
the  following  soliloquy  of  the  hero  of  this  dramatic  poem. 

"  Man.  (ncA  perceiving  the  other.)     To  be  thus— 
Orey-hairf^.pFith  anguish,  likelthese  blasted  pines, 
Wrecks  of  a  single  winter,  bafkless,  branchless, 
A  blighted  trunk  upon  a  cursed  root, 

"  'iS^hich'but  supplies  a  feeling  to  deciy— 

'    And  to  be  thus,  eternally  but  thus, 

Having  been  otherwise!  Now  furrow'd  o*er 

With  wrinkjLes,  ploughed  by  moments,  hot  by  years;     . 

And  hou£S — all  tortured  into  agea—^hours 

Which  I  QUtlive . — ^Ye  toppling  crags  office  I 
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iTe  avaliv^cbesy  whom  a  breath  draws  down 

In  mountainoiM  o'erwhelming,  come  and  crush  me ! 

I  bear  ye  momently  aboviCi  beneath. 

Crash  with  a  frequent  conflict ;  but  ye  pass, 

And  only  lidl  on  things  which  still  would  live ; 

On  the  young  flourishing  forest,  or  the  hut 

And  hamlet  of  the  harmless  villager/'    (P.  23.) 

Manfred  is  on  the  point  of  ijirowing  himsdf  headlong  froin  the 
brow  of  one  of  the  Alpine  cra^  when  a  Chamois  hunter  cornea 
just  in  time  to  save  him.  This  Chamois  hunter,  who  talks  in 
the  strain  of  a  buskiped  hero,  is  the  character  next  in  importance 
to  the  Count  himself;  he  comes  and  goes,  however,  with  this 
one  scene,  and  contribute  nothing  to  me  developement.  One 
address,  however,  of  Manfred  to  this  honest  villager  puts  his  cha- 
racter in  very  pleasing  contrast  with  his  own,  aim  shows  the  poet 
to  have  very  accurate  views  of  those  unsophisticated  joys,  of 
which  we  heartily  wish  he  had  a  more  practical  relish,  and  were, 
more  frequently  employed  in  describing. 

*^  Man,  Myself,  and  thee-^apeasant  of  the  Alps— 
Thy  humble  virtues,  hospitable  home. 
And  spirit  patient,  pious,  proud  and  free  { 
Thy  self-respect,  grafted  on  innocent  thoughts; 
Thy  days  of  health,  and  nights  of  sleep ;  thy  toils. 
By  danger  dignified,  yet  guiltless ;  hopes 
Of  cheerful  old  age  and  a  quiet  grave 
With  cross  and  garland  over  its  green  turf. 
And  thy  grandchildren's  love  for  epitaph. "    (P.  29.) 

Amoiig  the  crimes  of  Manfred,  one  ^rea.t  and  cardinal  sin  is 
constant^  in  his  thoughts,  frequently  ^uded  to,  but  never  dis* 
tinctly  divulged.  It  seems,  however,  to  have  partly  consisted  in 
breaking  the  heart  of  a  voung  lady  of  great  perfections  by.hia 
ill-treatment;  apd  we  oDscurely  collect  %at  the  unhappy  victim 
was  so  nearly  related  to  him  as  to  stamp  an  unholy  cnaracter  on 
the  sentiment  with  which  he  had  regarded  her.  When  the 
Chamois  hunter  invites  him  to  taste  his  wine^  the  following  diar. 
league  takes  place : 

^  Mar.  Away,  away !  there's  blood  -upon  the  brim ! 

WUl  it  then  never— -never  sink  in  the  earth  ? 
C.  HuK.  What  dost  thou  mean  ?  thy  senses  wande/from  thee^ 
Man.  I  say  'tis  blood-^my  blood !  the  pure  warm  stream 

Which  ran  in  the  veins  of  my  fathers,  and  in  ours 

When  we  were  in  our  .youth,  and  had  one  heart, 

And  loved  each,  other  as.  we  should  not  love. 

And  this  was  shed;:  but  still  it  rises  up. 

Colouring  the  clouds,  that  shut  me  out  from  heaven. 

Where  thou  art  iipt— and  I  shall  neyer  be.'*    (P.  274 
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In  the  dialogued  with  the  Witch  of  the  AJm^  the  Count  speaks 
of  the  unhappy  young  lady  as  having  been  his  own  counterpart, 
and  as  having  had  the  same  lone  thoughts  and  wanderings,  and 
confesses  that/;'  he  loved  and  destroyed  her;"  that  his  heart  had 
broken  hers;  that  he  had  shed  blood,  but  not  hers;  neverthe- 
less, that  "  her  blood  was  shed"— he  "  saw  it — and  could  not 
stounch  it." 

tn  a  subsequent  scene  we  have  the  phantom  of  Astarte,  the 
ilijured  lady,  produced  to  the  view  of  Manfr&d.  The  spirit  is 
<^njured  to  speak  to  him,  but  nothing  can  be  obtained  from  her, 
Except  that  on  the  morrow  the  Count  is  to  die.  Some  attempts 
are  afterwards  made  by  an  old  Abbot,  to  soften  the  obduracy  of 
the  Count;  but  neither  the  secret  of  his  soul,  nor  any  avowal  of 
penitent  feelings,  escapes  from  his  lips.  The  nature  of  his  great 
cHme  is,  hoivever,  somewhat  ftirther  developed,  in  a  conversation 
between  tWp  of  the  Count's  dependants,  on  the  terraoe  before  the 
f^tle. 

«  Her.  Come,  be  friendly ; 
Relate  me  some  to  while  a.wAy  our  watch  ; 
I>e  heard  thee  darkly  speak  of  an  event 
Which  happened  hereabouts,  by  this  same  towet*. 

Manuel.  That  was  a  night  indeed ;  I  do  remen^ber 
*Xwas  twilight,  as  it  may  bd  now,  and  such 
Another  evening  ;-^yon  red  clond^  which  rests 
On  Eigher's  pinnacle,  so  rested  then, — 
So  like  that  it  might  be  the  Same ;  the  wind 
Was  faint  and  gusty,  and  the  mountain  snows 
Began  to  glitter  with  the  climbing  moon ; 
Count  Manfred  was,  as  now,  within  his  tower, — 
How  occupied,  we  knew  not,  but  with  him 
The  sole  companion  of  his  wanderings 
And  watehings^her,  whom  of  all  earthly  things 
That  liyed^  the  ^hly  thmg  he  seemed  to  love,-* 
As  hCii  indeed,  by  blood  was  bound  to  do. 
The  lady  Astartc>  his— -r'*    (P.  66.) 
A  spirit  now  arrives  to  summon  the  forfeited  soul  of  Manfred 
away,  his  hour  being  come.     The  desolate  man,  with  his  usual 
haughtiness,  defies  the  spirit,  and  denies  his  authority ;  but  after  a 
short  dialogue^  in  which  theo^  Abbot  takes  a  very  friendly,  but 
inefiectual  part,  the  roan  of  blood,  impurity,  magic,  and  magnani-* 
mity,  isad2{ed  with 'a  rattling  in  his  throat,  aiiddies  in  good  earnest, 
quite  in  the  ordinary  way,  like  any  other  gentleman.   And  thus 
ends  this  new  defortned  bantlii^  of  Lord  Byron's  muse,  scarcely 
better  than  an  abortion  in  moral  form  and  structure,  but  nourished, 
and  "cradledj  and  rocked,  a$  all  this  progeny  have  been,  by  the 
hand  of  a  fostering  genius,  ahd  Ih^  lullabies  of  melodious  song. 
The  mischief  Uiat  lurks  in  all  Lord  Byron's  producti<>ns  is 
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thifl-^thejare  lying  representations  of  human  nature;  they  bring 
qij^itie^  of  a  most  contradictory  kind  into  close  alliai^ce ;  ana 
^  shap^  them  into  seeming  union  as  to  confound  sentiments, 
which,  for  the  sake  of  sound  morality  and  social  security,  should 
i>p  ever  be  kept  contracted,  and  at  polar  extremities  with  respect 
to  each  other.  Manfred  is  represented  to  have  loved  but  one, 
and  the  heart  of  that  one  he  cruelly  broke;  his  very  love,  too, 
appears  to  have  been  of  that  sort  which  lies  under  a  natural 
interdict.  ^.  He  also  confesses  himself  to  have  been  a  man  of  crime 
and  blood';  and  yet  a  certain  air  of  native  nobleness,  a  mysterious 
grandeur  of  character,  an  elevation  far  above  ordinary  humanity, 
all  these  qualities  .are  made  to  throw  a  sort  of  brilliance  around 
him,  and  to  seem,  like  the  sun-bow  of  the  mountain  cdtaract, 
the  still  and  ^magnificent  product  of  the  conflict  beneath  it.  These 
representations  go  beyond  mere  contradictoriness  of  character ; 
they  involve  a  confusion  of  principle,  and  operate  very  &tally 
and  very  diffusively  in  strengthening  prejudices,  which  are  at  the 
bottom  of 'our  &l&est  estimations  of  men  and  things.  In  Lord 
Byron's  own  mind,  we  perceive  this  proneness  to  childishly  erro- 
neous impressions  of  human  worth.  The  agents  of  a  mild  and 
.  regular  government;  those  by  whom  the  great  machine  of  society 
is  Kept  in  repair,  and  peaceild  limits  imposed  upon  passion  and 
ambition,  or  wh^tmay  be  called  by  some  the  privileges  of  genius, 
receive  but  little  quarter  from  his  muse^  while  tne  fate  of  a 
sanguinary  tyrant,  whose  pesent  restraint  is  the  pledge  of  security 
m)(fpeaee'  to  the  world,  ^as  been  lamented  in  the  third  canto  of 
die  Child  Harolde,  with  ludicrous  sensibility. 

It  would  be  an  idle  parade  of  criticism  to  enter  into  the  merits 
of  this  performance,  as  a  specimen  of  dramatic  composition^  It 
has  none  of  the^properties  of  this  kind  of  writing,  but  the  division 
into  scenes,  ana  the  conduct  of  the  story  by  the  means  of  dia- 
logue. It  affords,  indeed,  a  pretty  good  ground  for  inferring  the 
unfitness  of  the  poet  for  this  province  of  the  art. 

His  peasant  convier^es  in' the  same  language  and  sentiment  as 
his  nobleman  i  and  to  make  up  the  complement  of  characters 
essential  to  the .  prosecution  of  the  sto^y,  be  throws  in  an  old 
Abbot,  whose  province  it  is  only  to  ask  questions  and  offer  advice : 
a  couple  of  domestic  servants,  who.  talk  together  for  the  sake  of 
the  reader,  and  half  a  score  of  i^irits  and  witches,  distinguished 
only. by  their  ordinal  descriptions  of  first  spirit  and  second  spirit, 
first  destiny  and  second  destiiiy.  One  only  character  has  ab- 
sorbed the  whole  of  Lord  Byron's  creative  power.  "  The  steady 
aspect  of  one  clear  large  star,"  of  demoniac  influence,  has  fas- 
cinated his  genius,  and  we  perfectly  despair  of  ever  seeing  the 
spell  broken,  and  a  natural,  free,  and.  wholesome  exercise  of 
those  very  superior  talents  which  he  nnqtiestionably  possesses* 
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The  present  poem  is  certainly  not  witibout  spedmens  of  tfame 
talents,  of  which  few  have  been  greater  admirers  thanounselyes, 
and  none  have  more  feefingly  lamented  the  waste  and  abuse. 
The  following  address  of  Manfred  to  the  "  Witch  of  the  Alps,*^ 
rising  beneath  the  arch  of  the  smi-beam  oj[  the  torrent,  is  full  of 
Xiora  Byron's  despriptive  vigoi^r. 

"  MiVM.  Beautiful  Spirit!  with  thy  b^p  of  light, 
^nd  dazzling  eyes  of  glor^^,  in  whose  form 
/[The  charms  of  Earth's  least-mortal  daughters  grow 
To  an  unearthly  stature,  in  an  essence 
Of  purer  elements ;  while  the  hues  of  youtb,-^ 
Camation'd  like  a  sleeping  infant's  cheek, 
Bock'd  by  the  beating  of  her  mother's  heart. 
Or  the  rose  tints,  which  summer's  twilight  leaves 
Upon  the  lofty  glacier's  virgin  snpw, 
The  blush  of  earth  embracing  with  her  heaveD,<r— 
Tinge  thy  celestial  aspect,  and  make  tame 
The  beauties  of  the  sunbow  which  bends  o'er  thee. 
Beautiful  Spirit !  in  thy  calm  clear  brQw» 
Wherein  is  glass'd  serenity  Qf  soul, 
Which  of  itself  shoy^s  immortality,  . 
I  read  that  thou  wilt  pardon  to  a  Soni 
Of  Earth,  whom  the  abstriiser  powers  permh 
At  times  to  commune  with  them— if  that  he 
Avail  him  of  his  spells— to  call  thee  thus. 
And  gaze  on  thee  a  moment."    (P-  31, 32.) 

The  account  which  Manfred  gives  of  himself,  and  his  earljr 
addictions,  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire,  notwithstanding  it  ha^ 
so  much  of  the  mannerism  of  the  poet. 

'^  Mi\N.  Well,  though  it  tprtgre  iqe,  'tis  but  the  same  \ 
My  pang  shall  find  a  voice.    From  mv  youth  upw.ardi 
My  spirit  walk'd  not  with  the  souls  of  men. 
Nor  lookM  upon  the  earth  with  human  eyes ; 
The  thirst  of  their  aiqbition  was  not  mine^ 
The  aim  of  the^r  existence  was  not  mine ; 
My  joys,  my  griefs,  my  passions,  and  my  powers. 
Made  me  a  stranger ;  though  I  wore  the  rorm, 
I  had  no  sympathy  with  breathing  flesh. 
Nor  midst  the  creatures  of  clay  that  girded  me 
Was  there  but  one  who — but  of  her  fMaon. 
I  said,  with  men,  and  with  the  thought^  of  men, 
I  held  but  slight  communion ;  but  ^i^te^d. 
My  joy  was  in  the  wilderness^  to  brea^ie 
The  difficult  air  of  the  iced  mounta.u[i's  top. 
Where  the  birds  dare  not  build,  nor  insect's  wing 
Flit  o'er  the  herbless  granite ;  or  to  plunge 
Into  the  torrent,  and  to  roll  along 
On  the  swift  whirl  of  the  new  breaking  wave 
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.Of  .riyer*8treaiii»  or  ocean,  in  their  floir. 

In  these  nay  early  strength  exulted ;  or 

To  fallow  uirough  the  night  the  moving  moon. 

The  Btars  and  tlMeir  developement ;  or' catch 

The  44zzling  lightnings  till  my  eyes  grew  dim ; 

Or  to  look,  listening;  on  the  scattered  leaves. 

While  Aat^mn  winda  were  at  their  evening  song. 

These  were  my  pastimes,  and  to  be  alone; 

per  if  the  beings,  of  whom  I  was  one,— - 

Hating  to  be  so,— <tross'd  me  in  my  path, 

I  felt  myself  degraded  back  to  them, 

And  was  all  clay  again.    And  then  I  dived, 

Jn  my  lone  wanderings,  to  the  caves  of  death. 

Searching  its  c^use  in  its  effect ;  and  drew 

From  withered  bones,  and  skulls,  and  heap'd  up  dust. 

Conclusions  most  forbidden.    Then  I  paiBs'd 

The  nights  of  years  in  sciences  untaught. 

Save  in  the  oldrtime ;  and  with  time  and  toil, 

And  terrible  ordeal,  and  such  penance 

As  in  itself  hath  power  upon  the  air, 

And  spirits  that  ao  compass  air  and  earth. 

Space,  aod  the  peopled  mfinite,  I  made 

Mine  eyes  familiar  with  Eternity, 

Such  as,  before  me,  did  the  Magi.-*"    (Pt  33—35.) 

The  ei&ct  of  the  Coloseum  and  surrounding  scene  of  storied 
rains,  in  a  starry  night,  is  the  passage  modt  laboured,  and  per-» 
baps  most  successfimy  so,  in  the  poem,  and  it  would  be  scarcely 
just  towards  Lord  Byron  not  to  give  \t  a  place. 

"  Scene  IV. — Interior  of  the  Tcfaer. 

Manfred  alone* 

Man.  The  stars  are  forth,  the  moon  above  the  tops 
Of  thie  snow-shining  mountains.r— Beautiful ! 
I  linger  yet  with  Nature,  for  the  night  '* 

Hath  been  to  roe  a  more  familiar  face 
Than  that  of  man ;  and  in  her  starry  shade 
Of  dim  and  solit^  loveliness, 
I  learn'd  the  language  of  anoth^  world. 
I  do  remember  me,  that  in  my  yood). 
When  I  was  wandering,-^-Upon  such  a  night 
I  stood  within  the  Coloseum's  wall, 
'Midst  the  chief  relics  of  almighty  Rome ; 
The  trees  which  g»ew  along  the  broken  arches 
Waved  dark  in  ^he  blue  midnight,  and  the  stars 
Shone  through  the  rents  of  ruin ;  fromfafar 
.   The  watchdog  b^ed  beyond  the  Tiber ;  and 
More  near  from  out  the  Caesars'  palace  came 
The  owl's  long  cry,  and,  interruptedly^ 
Of  distant  sentindn  the  fitful  son^ 
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Begun  and  JKed  ufwh  the  gebtic  wind. 

Some  cynresses  bejond  the  time-worn  breach 

Appearep  Jta  gkht  the  horizon^  yet  they  stood 

Within  a  bowshot— *where  the  C jesars  dwelt. 

And  dweUihe  toneleas  birds  of  night^/amidjBt 

A  grove  which  springs  through  lereU'd  battlements^ 

And  twines,  its  roots  with  the  troperud  heavthfly 

Ivy  usurps  the  :laurel's  place  of  growth  ;-w 

But  the  gladiators'  bloody  Circus  stands, 

A  noble  wreck  in  ruinous  perfection  f 

While  Csesar's  chambers,  and  the  Augustan  halls^         * 

Grovel  on  earth  in  kidistmct  decay.— ^ 

And  thou  dtdst  shine,  thoii  rolling  moon,  upon 

All  this,  and  cast  a  wideband  tender  light, 

'  Whieh'SoHenM  down  Uie  hoar  austerity 
Of  rugged  desolation,  and  filPd  up. 
As  'twere,  anew,  the  gaps,  of  centuries; 
Leaving  that  beautiful  which  still- was  so, 

.  And  making  that  which  was  not,  till  the  place 
Became  religion,  and  the  heart  ran  o'er 
With  silent  woi^cliip  of  the  great  of  old  !••— 
The  dead,  but  sceptred  ^sovereigns,  who  still  rule 
Our  spirits  from  their  urns.--**     (P.  68,  69.) 

.  We  trust  we  have  done  justice  to  this  little  poem,  which,  as  a 
drama,  or  as  a  whole,  we  cannot  praise ;  as  a  repetitioti  of  the  old 
Aory  of  one  of  Lord  Byron's  pleasant  fellows,  full  of  crime,  and 
yet  full  of  conscious  superiority,  we  canndt  but'  condemn;  but 
which,  for  its  particular  pass^^es  of  poetical  excellence,  we  con- 
sider as  worthy  pf  the  fame  oithe  author. 


Art.  VL — j4  Physiological  Systefn  of  Nosology  ;  with  a  corrected 
and  simplified  Nomenclature.  3y  John  Mason  Good,  F.  R.  S. 
&c.    8vo.    pp.  566.    Cox  and  Son.   London,  1817. 

It  is  not  often  that  we  carry  our  remarks  into  the  regions  of  the 
healine  art;  but  the  present  work  has  a  claim  upon  our  attention, 
as  weff  from  the:  sanction  under  which  it  appears  before  the 
world,  being  dedicated  by  permission  (which  permission  is,  we 
understand,  never  grantea  but  upon  examination  of  the  work)  to 
the  royal  college  ofphysicians  of  London,  as,  from  the  extensive 
range  it  takes  Aito  the  wider  and  more  open  tracks  of  physiology 
^a  general  science. 

<*  The  main  objoct  of  the  pres0nt  attempt  is  not  sp  much  to  inter- 
fere with  any  existing  system  of  nosology  as  to  fi)l  up  a  niche  that 
still  seems  unoccupied  in  the , great  gfdlery  of  physiological  s|udy.    It 
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ll^haty  if  it  could  be  accompltthed,  of  comiectiiig  the  science  of 
j^seases  more  closely  with  the  sister  branches  of  natural  knowledge; 
p[  giving  it  a  more  assimilated  and  family  ch^vacter ;  a.  more .  obvious 
and  intelligible  classification ;  an  arrangement  more  simple  in  its  prin- 
ciple, but  more  comprehensive  in  its  compass ;  of  correcting  its  nomen- 
clature, where  correction  is  called  for,  and  can  be  accomplished  without 
coercion ;  of  following  its  distinctive  terms  as  well  upwards  to  their 
original  sources,  as  downwards  to  their  synonyms  in  the  chief  lan- 
guages of  the  present  day ;  and  thus,  not  merely  of  producing  a 
manual  for  the  student,  or  a  text^book  for  the  lecturer,  but  a  book  that 
may  stand  on  the  same  shelf  with,  and  form  a  sort  of  appendix  to, 
our  most  popular  systems  of  Natural  History ;  and  may  at  the  same 
time  be  perused  by  the  classical  scholar  without  disgust  at  that  barbar- 
ous jargon,  with  which  the  language  of  medicine  is  so  perpetually 
tesselated ;  and  which  every  one  has  complained  of  for  ages,  though 
no  one  has  hitherto  endeavoured  to  remedy  It/^    (P.  i«  ii.) 

We  cannot  help  regarding  it  as  somewhat  extraordinary  that^ 
notwithstanding  all  the  zeal,  industry,  and  success  with  which  the 
different brancbesof  the  medical  profession  havebeen  prosecutedfor 
so  many  centuries,  no  writer  or  reasoner  has  hitherto  been  fortunate 
enough  to  devise  an  arrangement  sufficiently  wide^  and  at  the  same 
time  sufficiently  scientific,  to  be  entitled  to  the  character  of  a  gene- 
ral  system  of  diseases.  There  is  riot  only  no  popular  or  preemi- 
nent plan  at  this  moment  which  appliea  to  the  whole,  but  no  one 
that  can  be  called  complete  on  any  separate  department  of  the 
profession ;  and  hence,  while  the  order  under  which  the  science  of 
^urgenr  is  taught  is  at  all  times  different  from  that  which  r^gtt« 
lates  the  study  of  pathology,  almost  every  teacher  has  a  distinct 
order  for  each;  is  dissatisfied  with  all  others;  and  scarcely  in 
entire  good  humour  with  his  own, 

.  The  most  common  arrangement  of  diseases  among  the  Greeks 
was  into  acute  and  chronic.  Celsus  has,  to  a  certain  ei^tent, 
adopted  this  arrangement;  but,  sensible  of  its  insufficiency,  has 
endeavoured  to  render  it  naore  definite  by  dividing  diseases  still 
further,  into  those  affecting  the  entire  frame,  which  be  calls  uni- 
versal, and  those  limited  to  particular  organs,  which  he  calls 
partial;  thus  making  the  seai  of  the  disease  the  foundation  of  its 
distinction.  Jonston,  Sennert,  and  Morgagni  carried  this  prin- 
ciple still  further,  and  classified,  or  endeavoured  to  classify,  dis- 
eases according  to'  the  anatomy  of  the  animal  frame ;  a  method 
which  was  strongly  recommenaed  by  Dr.  Mead.;  while  Bo^r- 
haave,  Riverius,  and  Hoffman  laid  hold  of  the  supposed  catises 
Qf  diseases  as  determining  their  peculiar  and  distinctive  character^ 
sad  upon  this  basis  erected  a  system. which  for  some  time  con- 
&med  popular,  and  to  wl^ich  they  gave  the  name  of  etiological ; 
till  at  length  the  principle  of  comes  gave  way  to  tho  principle  of 
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• 
symptoms^  as  supported  and  taught  by  Sauvajzes,  !Linti€u%  Cvl" 
len,  and  all  the  most  celebrated  nosologists  of  our  own  times. 

This  last  is^  in  efiect^  this  only  method  in  any  degree  woKhy 
of  attention ;  for  it  is  the  only  one  that  will  in  any  degree  hold 
true  to  itself.  0(  the  seat  of  diseases  we  often  know  but  little;  of 
their  causes  far  oftener  still  less :  but  there  are  certain  marks  or 
characters  in  the  usual  progress  of  most  disease^  which  uniformly 
accompany  and  distinguish  them,  and  to  which,  therefore,  the 
epithet  pathognomic  has  been  correctly  applied. .  It  is  not,  in- 
deed, to  be  contended  that  these  distinctive  signs  are  as  constant 
and  determinate  as  many  of  the  distinctive  signs  that  occur  jin 
zoology  or  botany.  So  complicated  is  the  animal  machinery, 
so  perpetually  alterable,  by  habit,  climate,  idiosyncrasy,  and 
the  many  accidental  circumstances  by  which  life  is  diversified, 
that  the  general  rule  must  admit  of* a  variety  of  exceptions; 
and  it  is  here,  perhaps,  rather  than  any  where  else,  best  esta- 
blished by  such  exceptions.  Yet,  after  all,  every  distinct' disease, 
occur  where  it  may,  so  generally  agrees  with  itself  in  its 
progress  and  developement,  and  is  so  generally  attended  by  its 
own  train  of  symptoms,  or  coincvdeittSy — which  is  the  literal  ren- 
dering of  symptoms,— that  he  who  steadily  attends  to  these  will 
not  oft;en  be  greatly  deceived,  and  if  he  should  be,  he  can  fitid 
no  other  guide  to  set  him  right. 

But  if  the  true  mode  of  distinguishing  and  defining  diseases 
has  been  discovered,  we  have  hitherto  been  still  as  far  from 
aiiy  mode  of  classifying  them  agreably  to  any  clear  natural 
order,  or  perspicuous  artificial  arrangement,  as  ever.  And 
hence  Mr.  Good,  before  he  enters  upon  an  elucidation  of  bis 
own  system,  paves  the  way  for  its  introduction  by  a  dissertation' 
of  considerable  length,  in  which  he  adverts  to  the  chief  noso- 
logical systems  of  the  day,  the  nomenclature  in  actual  use,  -  and 
the  improvements  proposed  in  both  respects  by  the  preset 
attempt. 

After  a  rapid  survey  of  the  earlier  methods,  the  systems  prin- 
cipally discussed  are  those  of  Plater,  Sauvages,  Linn^ils,  Vogel, 
Sagar,  CuHen,  Selle,  Plouquet,  Pinel,  Sfacbride,  Crichton, 
Darwin,  Parr,  and  Young,  independently  of  those  laid  down  by 
the  mono^aphists,  or  those  who  have  treated  in  a  dassific  form 
of  a  single  set  or  family  of  diseases  alone,  among  whom  are 
especially  enumerated  the  names  of  Plenck,  Willan,  Abemethy, 
and  Bateman.  The  last  have  their  use,  though  it  is  obvious 
they  never  can  supply  the  place  of  a  general  system ;  while  several 
ofUiemare  so  peculiarly  constructed,  that  they  cannot,  without 
great  force,  ana  a  consiaerable  degree  of  decomposition,  be  jtl** 
torporated  into  general  service.  Uf  the  former^  notwithstanding 
f^U  tl^t^  ingenuity  m^d  contrivan^  th^y  exhibit  there  is  not,  per« 


haps,  oiie  of  them  that  can  be  utied  without  on  index,  or  is  so 
constructed  as  to  direct  the  student  at  once  to  the  proper  placd 
of  a  geifius,  or  species  of  disease,  by  the  mere  arrangement  oFth^ 
classification;  insomuch  that  few  or  none  of  them  are  attended 
to  in  the  schools  of  instruction  of  the  present  day;  and  the  lec- 
turer finds  it  difficult  to  do  better  than  follow  the  simple,  but 
uDscientiBc  mode  of  Dr.  Heberden,  and  treat  of  every  disease 
alphabetically:  a  mode  which,  it  must  be  obvious,  destroys  all 
&mily  connexion,  and  throws  together  affections  the  most  di&* 
crepant  and  unlike,  but  not  more  so  than  many  of  the  systematic 
nosologies,  of  wbidi  various  striking  examples  are  offered  in  the 
volumie'  before  us,  as  that  of  psora  and  fractura,  or  tick  and 
broken  boneSf  which  follow  in  immediate  succession  in  the  synopsia 
of  Dr.  Cullen. 

Wrth  aill  these  systems  the  author  shows  himself  to  be  well 
acQuainted:  he  examines  them  with  acuteness  and  learnings 
strikingly  points  out  their  defects,  and  candidly  allows  them  theit 
respective  merits.  The  following  remarks  are  particularly  worthy 
of  notice,  because  they  apply  not  only  to  the  writer  igainst 
whom  they  are  nipre  mrectly  leveUed, ,  but  to  nosologists  m  ge* 
neral;  and  we  may  add,  to  physiologists,  and  zoolo^sts,  and  bota- 
nists, and  mineralogists,  of  various  ages,  pretensions,  and  cha- 
racters. 

4 

''It  is^imposiable  to  take  a  survey,  however  brief,  of  Dr.C!uI- 
ten's  system,  and '  not  to  notice  his  very  extraordinary  confusion  of 
genera  and  species.     And  the  author  is  the  more  induced  to  advert  to 
it,  because;  extraordinary  as  such  a  confusion  must  appear  to  all  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  differ^ttce,  Dr.  Cullen  is  by  no  means  the  only 
nosologic  of  our  own  day  who  has  run  into  the  same  mistake,  as  will 
easily  be  perceived  before  the  dose  of  this  dissertation. 
'    *'  A  genus  is  not  adidease,  anymore  than  it  is  an  animal,  a  vegetable, 
or  a  mineral ;  but  a  group  or  assemblage  of  any  of  these,  possessing  cer- 
tain lifke  characters,  and  associated  in  consequence  ofsuch'resembuince. 
The  consenting  chamcters  being  abstracted  and  put  together  constitute 
the  generic  de^ciition,  and  apply  to  the  whole;  while  the  subordinate 
characters  or  coincideotSj  by  whiQh  one  difiers  from  another,  con- 
stitute the  specific  definition,  and  distinguish  1  from  2,  and  2  from  S, 
of  the  sanie  group  or  genus.  •   A  genus,  therefore,  is  a  mere  abstract 
term,  a  non-entity  in  nature ;  highly .  useful,  indeed,  in  the  chain  of 
orders, — but  which  can  no  more  exist  without  species  than  a  regiment 
or  a  regimental  company  can  exist  without  soldiers.     On  this  account 
it  is' that  no  man  can  ever  discover  a  genus,  though  he  may  combine 
generic  signs,  and  invent  a  generic  name.    The  usual  order  h  the  fol- 
lowing; he  first  discovers  an  individual,  whether  a  plant,  ainmal,  or 
disease,  possessing  very  peculiar  marks,  so  as  to  separate  it  distinctly 
from  any  known- individual,  or  groups  of  individuals.     He  may  now» 
there^re,^  be  said  to  have  found  a  new  species ;  and  be  proceeds  next- 
to  arrange  it.    He  ficst  separates  from  it  the  most  s^kisg  iparks  by 
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itAkSr*  k  »  SMiopuriieds  ftnd  if  <  tMs  ishould  /be- Btrietly  siDgnlar  ii 
tfonttitiites  alone  n  atiffietent  ofanracter  for  a  Q^w  geous,  and  wfll  form 
w^t  is<;alledf  frooi  this  very  ckcumstance^  it^  mential  generic  charac- 
ter. If  it  be  not  strictly  singular,  he  must  Jook  for  another  striking 
character,— a  coincident  or  co-appearance^^-^r  if  necessary,  in  order 
to  render  the  distinction  complete,  a  third ;  anjd  the  generic  character 
will  consist  in  tlie  union  of  these  coincidentB.  in  the  combination  of 
the  marks  that  are  thus  first  detached  from  the  individual,  and  then 
brought  into  a  state  of  combination.  To  this  combination  of  detached 
or  abstract  signs  he  gives  what  name  he  pleases;  and  he  thus  obtains 
a  eeneric  name  as  ii:ell  as  a  generic  definition.  He  then  proceeds  to 
seleol  one,  two,  or  more  other  nparks,  by  which  the  individual  is  pecu- 
liarly distinguiiiied ;  and  these  united  form  his  specific  definition,  to 
which  tn  like  maoner  he  adds  a  specific  name»  He  has  now  discovered 
and  identified  a  species,  and  formed  and  denominated  a  gedus.  His 
genus,  'indeed,  consists  at  present  but  of  a  single  species  -,  and  pmny 
genera  never  consist  of  more ;  but  the  genus  is,  nevertheless^  formed 
upon  a  collective  principle;  it  presupposes  that  other  individuals  may 
hereafter  be  detected  possessing  the  same  generic  character,  and  con- 
sequently belonging  to  the  same  banner;  at  the  same  time  differing  in 
iseveri^of  its  subordinate  marks  from  the  individuals  already  arranged 
under  liuch  banner;  and  which  in  consequence  will  produce  new 
species  as  long  as  other  individuals  possessing  such  discrepancies  shall 
be  traced  out;  unless*  indeed,  the  discrepancies  should  be  found  to  i>e 
casual,  to  depend  upon  soil  or  food,  upon  climate,  atmosphere,  posi* 
tion,  or  some  other-  incidental  circutnstailce ;  and  in  such  case  the 
individual  is  regarded  as  a  mere  variety  of  some  species  described 
already. 

<<  The  writer,  therefore,  who  describes  a  genus  that  has  no  8pecie9 
belonging  or  subjoined  to  it;  or  who  gives  a  generic,  without  a 
IBpecific^  name,  describes  a  mere  abstract  form,  a  thing  that  has  no 
existence  without  the  addition  of  othet  signs  or  qilalities  which  do  not 
enter  intQ  bis  definition  ;  and  whidi,  in  relation  to  the  itidividuai,  con- 
jtitute  the  mo^t  important  part.  .    > 

^^  Now  the  present  charge  against  Dr.  Cullen  is,  that  while  lA  some 
<cases  he  has  given  genera  with  the  proper  species  belonging  to  them, 
in  others  he  has  given  gen:era  without  any  species  whatever ;  and  in 
.others  again  that  ne  has  described  $pecie9  under  the  name  (»r  genera.'' 

(P.  xix.— ^xxi.) 

But  the  nomenclature  of  medicine  requires  as  much  attention 
as  its  systematic  arrangement;  and  while  chemistry,  botany,  and 
mineralogy,  have  submitted  to  extensive  and  important  improve* 
ments,  the  vocabulary  of  the  npsologist  still  continues  to  be  d 
jumble  of  terms,  derived  from  almost  every  language,  and  every 
system,  whether  dead  or  living,  founded  upon  no  common  prin- 
ciple, and  equally  destitute  oi  precision  and  simplicity.  It  con- 
sists of  Hebrew  and  Arabic  terms;  Greek  and  Latin;  French, 
Italian,  Spanish,  German,  EngUsb,  and  even  Indian,  Afncap, 
and  Mexican;  often  barbarously  and  iU^itimately  compounded^ 
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doubtliil  ul  dtfrmtion,  cAci^honous  to  die  ear ;  and,  for  want  qf 
a  deterniittate  ai^ificatioo,  formedy  aa  one  would  think,  rather 
Jbr  tile  tuttrpoae  of  stratifl^ing  ideas  thui  of  communicating  theftt^ 
All  wM^  htts  manifestly  arisen,  in  a  very  considerable  degree^ 
fit>Br'tlK)se  political  and  geographical  changes  which  have  marked 
£e  history  of  medicine,  in  its  different  epochs,  in  conjimedoii' 
irith  that  succession  of  theories,  which,  very  nearly  from  tbetim^ 
of  Hippocrates,  has  been  perpetualiy  unfolding  to  the  worlds  at<^ 
most  every  one  of  which,  it  characterised  by  nothing  else,  has 
at  least  takeii  care  to.  mark  its  existence  by  a  new  coinage  of 
words.    . 

To  aimpliiy  and  correct  this  chaos  of  language,  the  author 
befoi^e  ns  has  endeavoitfed  C^  gaide  himself  by  the  following 
general  rules*  Fiest^  a  strict  inherence  to  Greek  and  Latin 
terms  alone.  Secondly,  the  use  of  as  few  technical  terms  ag 
gMsible,  atod  coniecpieBtly  a  forbearance  from  all  synonyms. 
Thirdly,  a  iRm[difkatibn  of  terms,  as  far  as  it  can  be  done  with^ 
out  Vimence^  or  affectation,  both  in  their  radical  structure  and 
compodtion.  Fourthly,  an  individuality  and  precision  of  sen^^ 
in  tbetr- respective  use. 

.  **  Much  of  the  character  of  wdrds,'^  says  Mr.  Qood,  **  in  respecjt 
$0  dimensions  apd  euphony,  as  well  as  to  precision,  depends  upon  the 
common  prefixes  and  suffixes  which  it  is  occasionally  found  necessary 
to  employ;  and  which  in  isome  branches  of  science,  and  especially  in 
that  oif  phemistry^  create  and  regulate  considerably  more  than,  half 
tbeir.  nomenclati^re. 

**  This  subject  opens  a  wide  field,  though  the  consideration  of  it,  for 
the  present,  must  be  confined  to  a  very  narrow  compass.  It  is  al,<* 
together  new,  not  only  to  medicine,  but,  as  far  as  the  author  is  ac« 
quainted,  to  Greek  philology ;  at  least,  afler  an  extensive  inquiry,  he 
has  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  assistance  from  books  professedly  de^ 
voted  to  it.  There  seems  much  reason  to  believe  that  the  auxiliary 
parts  ei  every  compound  term,  not  only  in  medical  technology,  bu( 
through  the .  whole  range  of  the  Greek  tongue,  had.  when  first  em-* 
ployed,  distinct  and  definite  meanings,  and  limited  the  radicals,  with 
which  they  were  associated,  to  peculiar  modifications  of  a  commop 
idea.  .  Te  these  meanings  we  can  still .  trace  many  of  them,  though 
the  greater  number,  like  most  of  the  elements  in  the  Chinese  charac*^ 
ters,  have  passed  through  so  many  changes,  that.it  is  difficult,  and  ip 
some  instances  perhaps  impossible,  to  follow  up  the  ^analysis  to  their 
original  sources;"  .  (P.  Ivii.) 

This  is  a  new  and  curious  subject,  even  in  Greek  philology; 
and,  as  the  author  observes,  "  is  worthy  of  being  carried  much 
farther  than  he  has  tiihe  or  limits  to  pursue  it."  He  first  draws 
out  a  table  of  the  suffixes  and  affixes  in  general  use,  amounting 
to  about  forty,  and  then  observes  as  follows,  *      ' 

''  These  auxiliaties  are  far  too  nuxnerous,  and,. in  the. course  ojf  the 
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▼ocabidaryt  recar  hH  too  frequently.  Some  of  tbem  hdweire^  may  \i€ 
ioppressed,  as  synonyins  or  dap^licates  of  others;  while  it  should bv 
a  rule  never  to  employ  any  on^  of  tfaeTemamder  but  when  absdately 
necessanr  to  distinguish  the  comp^ouod  into  which  it  enters  from  the 
root  itSjeff,  or  from  another  compound  derived  from  the  same  root,  by 
the  addition  o£  an  idea  to  which  it  is  uniformly  restricted. 

^  Algia^  copuB,  and  odyncy  are  direct  synonyms ;  to  which  ma^  also 
be  added  agra^  for  though  of  a  somewhat  different  radical  meaning,  it 
is  commonfy  superaddea,  like  all  the  three  former,  to  express  the 
.general  idea  of  pain  or  ache.  And  hence,  very  much  to  the  perplexity 
Df  the  leafh^r  and  the  incumbrance  of  the  technicid  vocabulary,  we 
have  cephal«algia  for  bend-ache,  gastr-odyne  for  belly-ache,  cbir-agra, 
and  poa-agra  for  goutHEu5he  In  the  hand  or  foot.  And,  worse '  than 
this,  we  have  ostpalgia,  ost^dynia^  ost-oagra,  and  osto-oopus,  to  signify 
one  and  the  same  a&ction  of  the  bones.  Now  it  may  be  necessaiy  to 
; retain  algia,  which, is  perhajis  .the  most  popular  of  the  whole,  but  we 
.should  as  far.  as  possible  banish  all  the  rest ;  and  with  the  exception  pf 
agra  in  tbe  single  instance  of  pod-agra,  which  cannot  readily  be 
dismissed,  none  of  the  others  will  be  met  with  in  the  course  of  the 
ensuing  arrangement.  Parodynia  will  indeed  be  found,  but  in  this 
t^  oaynia  is  the  root  itself. 

**  £n^  om,  iiUy  oma^  and  xam^  have  been  eitaployed  perhaps  fdr 
ages,  and  several  of  them  very  generally  throughout  the  Gre^k  tongue, 
as  ihere  terminatiohs,  without  dny  direct  reference  to  their  origin^* 
and  prob^ly  without  a  recollection  or  belijef  that  they  ha^e  any  sig- 
.nificant  origins,  or  thatthose.origins  can  be  traced:  i A  which  case 
they  would  become  simple  terminating  synonyms,  and,  in  the'ab- 
breviating;  aim  of  a  technical  nomenclature,  ought  to  folldw  the'  fate 
of  the  gerneralitv  of  tbe  preceding  list.  Some  of  them,  liidefed,  can 
well  be  spared ;  but  accident,  or  a  cause  not  easy  to  be  explaiiied;  hai 

f;iven  a  peculiar  and  useful  meaning  to  others,  though  very  difierent 
i*om  their  radical  sense,  and  these  may  be  advantageou^y  retained. 
The  first  three  are  probably  derived  from  <<#  or  its  different  com- 


*  morbid  motion  or  action.'  Em\wiC\  is  a  direct  derivative  from  i^^i 
as  is  obvious  in  paresis,  literally  ^  suomissio,'  ^  remissio,'  *  laxatio,'* 
<  restriaiDt  or  inability'  ot  *  moving  or  putting  forth;'  whence  by 
Aretaeus,  and  various  other  Greek  writers,  it  is  used  synonymously 
with  paralysis.  We  meet  with  the  same  word  and  the  same  radical 
idea,  in  proesis  synesis,  and  other  compounds  of  the  same  root.  Om 
(«o-(^  or  erif)  descends  in  like  manner  from  »/»«»  '  sum,*  itself  a  deriva- 
:tive  of  ?•;  whence  dm  or  oum,  (««•»«  or  oW««J  is  literally  *  ens,  es- 
sentia, substantia,'  the  thing  put  forth  *  in  being,  action,  or  motion.' 
//M  (m^)  is  as  clearly  an  immediate  derivation  from»<^i;  itself,  like 
the  preceding,  a  ramification  from  f«,  and  imports,,  not  merely  action, 
but  when  strictly  true  to  itself,  '  impetuous,  ^r  violent  action.'  The 
literal  rendering  of  UfMu  is  ^  feror  irapetii,'  and  that  of  ««-«$  is,  *  te** 
merarius,  aildax,  prseQ^ps  periculorum.'    While  the  direct  origiti  of 
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*  •  *  •    •  • 

^beMyB  itsdf  i&  allits  eompoundB,  ibr  Tertigo  (deriving  igo  from 
ago  I  is  literalljr  'rotatory  motion  or  dizzinen;'  serpigo,  'serpentine 
inotion  or  course,'  peculiarly  describing  a  particular  modification  ot 
herpetic  eruption  to  which  the  term  serpigo  is  applied. 

'*  lasisy  and  wnOf  convey  different  ideas  as  issumgfVom  different  ladi* 
cak.  lasis  (r«rf$)  is  literaJly  sanattOf  from  uUfit^t,  *  sano,  medeor/  and 
hence  necessarily  imports^  m  composition,  *  medendus/  or  *  ad  sana- 
(ionem  spectans/  Oma'(A(*nc)w  as  obviously  an  inflection  of  «^0^, 
*  crudus,  ferus,  imperfectus,'  as  is  its  real  meaning  in  sarc-oma,  dis-^ 
tinctly  *  crude,  wild,  imperfect  flesh :  *  ather-oma,  *  crude,  tncocted 
pulp  or  pap/  But  if  oma  be  preceded  by  the  letters  pt,  as  in  ptoma 
{mtiKm)  it  is  then  derived  from  frivr»,  *  procido,'  and  constantly  Im^ 
ports  procidence  or  prdapie ;  as  in  pro^toma,  '  a  prolapse  of  any 
^art;^archo-ptbma,  <  a  prolapse  of  the  anus/  *  This  is  sometimes 
mritten  ptosis,  as  in  colpo-ptosis, '  a  prolapse  of  the  vi^na  ;^  hystero- 
ptosis,  *a  prolapse  of  the  uterus:*  but  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity, 
and  especially  to  the  learner,  one  mode  only  ought  to  be  adhered  to,  and 
jperhaps  the  first  is  the  best. 

'<  Asma  (^M'/bbAc)  is  strictly  '  incantamentum,*  enchantment,  incanta* 
Hon;  and,  in  a  looser  sense,  pouemon^  seizure,  Osma^  asmus,  esmus; 
and  ismus,  are  mere  varieties  of  asma;  and  that  they  were  at  first  in^ 
tended  to  denote  this  idea  we  may  judge  from  the  terms  phantasma, 
enthiniasmMB,  fihricasmqs,  marasmus,  phrenismus,  priapismus.  It  be>- 
came  long  afterwards  a  terminal  member  of  tenesmus,  rheumatismuQ, 
phralismus,  when  the  original  sense  was.  nearly  or  altogether  lost  sight 
OfT  And  since  this  period  die  entire  group  have  been  employed  not 
only  so  generally,  but  in  such  a  multiplicity  of  senses,  that  we  can 
neither  banish  them  nor  define  them ;  whence,  like  esis  and  osis,  they 
|nust  remain  to  be  had  recourse  to  as  mere  final  adjuncts  whenever 
necessary,  though  the  less  fl^quently  employed  the  better. 

It  is  cleaf,  then,  as  well  from  actual  analysis,  as  from  the  genius  of 
the  Greek  toneiie  itself,  that  each  of  these  terminations  had  a  distinct 
signification  ^en  first  introduced;  although  it  is  equally. clear  that 
most  of  them  have  for  some  centuries  been  employed  loosely  and  in;- 
discriminately  as  mere  final  syllables.  In  many  instances  none  of  them 
are  wanted;  and  in  all 'Such  cases  they  ought,  unquestionably,  to  be 
dropped  as  redundant ;  and,  occasionally,  they  have  been  so.  Thus  the 
myopiasis  of  Vogel  is  advantJEigeously  shortened  by  Plenck  to  mvopta, 
as  at  first  written  by  Linn^us ;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  mydriasis 
bught  to  have  been  written  mydria.  So  chlorosis,  if  it  were  to  be  formed 
in  the  present  day,  would  be  chhria^    and  exoneirosis,  exondriaJ^ 

(P.  lix.— Ixi.) 

Tp  the  auxiliary  terms,  that  are.  retain^,  whether  affixes /or 
Siiflixe^  tlie  author  next  proposes  to  attach  a  single  and  defmite 
ineaning,  and  uniformly  to  employ  them  in  this  sense.  Th6 
following  passage  wfll  a£K>rd  a  sufficient  example  of  what  he 
intends.  • 

;  In  various  instances,  again,  we  find,  as  already  hinted  at,  seve|r£(l 
ttf  tte  tenninationii,  apparently  from  some  accidi^tal  cause;  takih|^  a 
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peculiar  bearing  which  it  would  be  right  to  encourage^  as  long  as  tb^jr 
are  retained,  so  as  to  give  them  a  direct. and  definite  sense.  ■  Such  es" 
pecially  is  the  case  with  itis^  which,  from  the  time  of  Boerhaave,  has 
been  progressively  employed  to. express  organic  indamnoationy  as  in 
cepjialitis,  carditis,  gastritis,  and  most  similar  affections.  In  this  sense, 
therefore,  when  employed  at  all,  it  ought  to  be  employed  exclusively. 
And  here  the  etymoWical  idea  is  directly  consonant  with  the  practi- 
cal :  for,  as  observed  already,  it  imports  increased  and  impetuous 
action.  .  A  few  terms  only  stand  in  our  way,  upon  this  point,  even  at 

g resent,  as  rachitis,  hydrorachitis,  ascites,  and  tympanites ;  all  which, 
owever,  are  of  little  consequence,  as  they  have  good  synonyms,  or 
may  be  easily  varied,  as  the  reader  will  perceive  in  the  ensuing  ar- 
rangement. • 

^'  Oma  has^  in  like  manner  from  some  cause  or  other,  a  general  idea 
attached  to  its  use,  not  easy  to  be  explained  from,  its  primary  significa- 
tion: it  is  that  of  external  protuberance,  and  to.  tiiis,  therefore,  it 
should  be  confined.  We  meet  with  this  idea  in  ecchymoraa,  staphy- 
loma, atheroma,  steatoma,  sarcoma,  and  carcinoma.  .  It  does  not  easily 
apply  to  glaucoma ;  but  as  this  was  frequently  called  by  the  Greeks 
glaucosis,  and  by  the  Romans  glaucedo,  we  need  not  be  troubled  even 
with  this  slight  exception.  ■  The  therioma  of  Celsus,  though  continued 
by  Voffel,  is  banished  from  general  use,  and  if  it  were  not,  this  would 
also  admit  of  a  ready  change  to  theriosis.  . 

**•  lasis  is  almost  as  generally  appropriated  in  the  present  day  to 
denote  diseases  of  the  skin^  unconnected  with  fever;  the  cause  of 
which,  it  seems,  also,  is  as  difficult  to  discover  as  in  either  of  the  pre- 
ceding instances :  but  this  being  the  fact,  the  hint  should  be  taken  and 
the  pecessary  limit  applied.  We  have  sufficient  exemplification  of  this 
remark  in  elephantiasis,  leontiasis,  psoriasis,  pityriasis,  phthiriasis,  hel- 
minthiasis, (applied  by  Plenck  to  cutaneous  worms  and  larves  of  all 
kinds,  except  those  of  the  nediculus,  but  to  which  malis  is  preferable) 
and-tyriasis,  importing  in  the  same  author  a  peculiar  variety  of  lepra* 
To  these  we  may  add  ichthiasis,  as  m  this  case  it  ought  to  be  written^; 
instead  of  ichthiosis.  Many  of  these  terms  are  unnecessary,  and  may 
be  well  spared,  but  they  serve  as  examples  of  the  general  turn  the; 
final  iasis  has  been  lately  taking,  and  to  which,  whenever  it  is  made 
use  of,  it  would  be  right  to  attend.  Satyriasis,,  sardiasis,  and  one  or 
two  other  terms,  form  exceptions  to  the  general  tendency;  but  they 
are  not  wanted,  as  will  be  readily  perceived  in  the  ensuing  pages ; 
while  all  but  the  first  have  been  long  obsolete,  and  are  almost  for- 
cotten. '  Hypochondriasis  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  Greek  term.  It 
IS  comparatively  of  modern  origin,  and  may  be  conveniently  exchanged 
for  h3rpochondrias. "     (P.  Ixii.  Ixiii.) 

The  author  proposes  a  similar  unity  and  precision  to  him- 
aeli^  in  the.  employment  of  entire  terms,  wheUier  compound  or 
radical*  ■- 

**  There  is  a'stranse  confusion,"  says  he,  **  in  the  general  use  of  the 
terms  hemeralopia  and  nyctalopia.  Most  modern  writers  mean  by  the  first» 
<  vision,  irksome,  or  painful,  in  the  light.of  nooii,  but  clear  and  pleasant 
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in  the  dusjc  of  the  evening ;'  and  by  the  second,  *  viftbn,  dull  $nd  con* 
fused  in  the  dusk,,  but  cle^r  and  powerful  at  noon-day/  But  this  i^ 
directly  to  reverse  the  signification  of  both  terrojs,  as  employed  by' 
Hippocrates  and  the  Greek  schools ;  and  as  t|ie  Greek  sense  is  stjU  pc-. 
casionally  continued,  there  is  sometimes  no  small  difficulty,  and  espe- 
cially to  a  learner,  in  understanding  what  diseases  are  referred  to.  In 
the  ensuing  system  most  disorders  of  the  9ight,  unconnected  with  in- 
flammatory action,  arc  arranged  under  a  common  genus,  entiUed  pa-* 
ropsia,  of  which  bemeralopia,  and  nyctalopia  become  species ;  and  aa 
they  are  distinguished  by  the  names  of  p.  lucifugOf  and  p.  nqctifuga,^ 
it  is  hoped  that  the  usual  perplexity  will  be  found  sufficiently 
avoided.   . 

*^  jEslhesia,  among  almost  all  the  nosologists,  imports  sensation  ge-. 
nerally ;   and  hence   dysaesthesie  is  employed  by  Sauvages,  Vpgel,* 
Sagar,  and  Cullen,  as  the  name  of  an  order,  comprising  diseases  of 
sight,  smell,  taste,  touch,  and  hearing;  running  parallel  with  the  order 
aesthetica,  in  the  class  neurotica  of  the  present  system.    But  Cullen. 
after  having  used  the  term  as  an  ordinal  name  in  this.general  significa-> 
tion,  next  employs  it  as  the  name  of  a  distinct  genus  in  the  very  limited, 
signification  of  touch  alone,  and  in  contrast  with  all  the  other  senses ; 
anaesthesia,  the  genus  referred  to,-  being  defined  *  tacfus  imminutus  vel 
abolitus.'     Linneus,  indeed,  had  already  used  it  with  an  equal  restric- 
tion, which  he  ought  not  to  hi^ve  done,  as  the  term  had  been  already 
adopted  by  Sauvages  in  its  wider  and  corrector  sense.    But  Lin-», 
neus  has  not  fallen  into  the  self-confusion  of  Cullen ;  for  he  has  not 
employed  sesthesia  or  any  of  its  compounds  in  any  other  import.    To. 
avoid  this  irregularity  theanasthesia  of  Linneus  and  (Gullen  is,  in  thQ 
present  aystem,  exchanged  for  jsarajMM.*'    (P.  Ixix. — Ixx.) 

Mr.  Good  next  proceeds  to  unfold  to  us  the  nature  of  his  own 
atrangemeht;  and  as  we  cannot  give  this  in  clearer  or  fewer 
words  than  those  employed  bv  himself,  we  shall  once  more  allow 
him  to  ofier  his  own  explanation. 

*^  A  knowledge  of  the  animal  frame  involves  a  deep  and  comprehen-*, 
sive  acquaintance  with  three  distinct  branches  of  natural  science ;  ana-- 
tomy,  by  which  we  become  acquainted  witli  the  structure  o£  this 
fx9fne;  physiology,  which  teaches  us  its  .various  functions;  andno- 
solpgy  or  pathology,  which  unfolds  to  us  the  diseases  to  which  it  is 
subject.  Unfortunately  each  of  these  branches  has  hitherto  been, 
taught  by  a  different,  instead  of  by  a  common,  method;  and  hence^ 
the  student,  instead  of  proceeding  with  each  at  one  and  the  sameti^ie, 
and  with  a  single  expenditure  of  labour,  is  compelled  to  apply  himself, 
to  ^every  one  separately,  and  by  a  kind  of  new  and  unconnected 
grammar. 

"The  great  and  comprehensfive  mind  of  Haller  was  forcibly  struck. 
]vith  the  expediency  of  uniting  the  whole  into  one  common  pursuit. « 
In  his  *  First  Lines'  he  gave  scope  to  his  feelings  upon  this  subject  ;^ 
and  sjnce  his  day  various  efforts  have  been  made  to  concentrate  the' 
studies  of  physiology  and  anatomy.  Much,  however^  still  remain^^  to, 
bring  even  these  two  branches  into  that  state  of  close  contact  and 
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wqidd  equally  add  to  the  perfection  of  both :  while  the  view  which  ha^ 
jii»t  been  {(iven  of  the  general  history  of  nosology,  affords  a  si^dent 
proof  that  no  systematic  step  whatever  has  hitherto  been  tdcen  to  in* 
corporate  the  elementary  study  of  animal  diseases  either  witli  that  of 
die  animal  structure  or  tne  animal  economr. 

'  **To  accomplish  such  an  incorporation  is  the  object  of  the  ensuing' 
system;  the  wnole  edifice  of  which  wiU  be  found  to  be  erected  on  a 
physiological  basis;  and  to  run  parallel  with  the  divisions  into  which 
the  science  of  physioloffT  most  usually  ramifies*  The  track  is  new ; 
and  difficulties  of  no  ordmary  magnitude  havebten  encounfiered'm  the' 
prosecution  of  it.  The  author  does  not  flatter  himself  that  the  whole 
€ii  these  are  by  any  means  removed  in  this  first  attempt :  but  he  trusts 
that  he  wSlbe  found  to  have  pointed  out  a  useful  though  an  unex^ 
plored  course,  and  that  future  pioneers  may  be  able  to  level -and  com-' 
ipletc,  wlmt  he  may  thus  fhr  hirve  left  rugged  and  unmastered. . 

'  ^*  Having  conceived  the  possibility  of  a  nosological  system,  whose^ 

Srimary  divisions  should  take  a  physiological  ranse,  and  rollow  up  the 
iseases  of  the  animid  fabric  in  the  order  in  which  the  physiologists 
usually  develops  its  or«mization  and  its  functions,  the  author  had  next 
to  determine  at  whicn  end  of  the  scfries  he  should  begin  j  whether 
with  Haller,  at  the  first  and  simplest  vestige  of  the  living  fibre,  and 
pursue  the  growing  ens  through  all  its  rising  stages  of  evolution  ^ti^ 
dUbbrallon  to  its  maturity  of  figure  and  sensation ;  or^  with  the  phy-^ 
siologists  of  later  times,  to  take  at  once  the  animal  firame  in  its  mature 
ihid  perfect  state,  and  trace  it,  from  some  well-defined  and  prominent, 
function,  through  all  the  rest ;  whidh,  like  links  in  a  circular  chain, 
jnay  be  said  to  issue  from  it,  and  to  be  dependent  on  its  existence  aind 
properties* 

^*  The  author  was  soon  led  to  a  preference  of  the  second  scheme. 
Ik  is  by  far  the  simpler  of  the  two,  and  directly  harmonizes  with  the 
fundamental  principle^  which  runs  through  all  the  systems  of  zoology, 
botany,  and  mineralogy,  of  forming  the  arrangement  and  selecting  the 
characters  from  the  most  perfect  individuals  as  specimens.  He  decided, 
tfaerefbre,  up6n  taking  the  more  prominent  functions  of  the  human 
ifaime  for  his  primary  or  dassific  division,  and  the  more  important  of 
their  respective  organs  for  his  secondary  or  ordinal ;  and  without  tye- 
ihg  himself  to  a  particular  distribution  of  the  former  in  any  authorized 
or  popular  use  at  the  present  moment,  to  fi»llow  what  appears  to  be  the 
order  of  nature  in  her^simplest  and  most  intelligible  march. 

*^  To  repair  the  exhaustion  which  is  constanU^r  taking  place  in  every 
part  of  the  body  from  the  Common  wear  and  tear  of  life,  it  is  necessary 
thai  the  alimentary  canal  shouldbesupplied  with  a  due  proportion  of 
fiK>d,*the  procuration  of  which,  thierefore,  constitutes,  in  savage  as  well 
as  in  civil  i^ociety,  the  first  concern  of  mankind.  The  food  thus  pro- 
cured .  is  introduced  into  a;  set  of  organs  admirably  devised  for  its 
reception ;  and  its  elaboration  into  a  nutritive  form  constitutes  what 
{ihysiolognts  have  denominated  the  digestive,  fbnction.  The  diseases 
then  to  which  this  fUiietion  is  subject  will  be  'found  to  create  the  first 
dass  of  the  ensuing  ^stem.   • ^  *  ^ 


^  ^  The  iooA  dMu-ftr  ^e)abbrated  bas  yet  to  be  conveyed  to  the  lungs, 
wid  be  slill^irther  operated  upon  by  the  atmosphere^  before  it  become^ 
didy  animilated  to  the  nature  of.  the  fabric  it  has  to  support.  The 
function  of  respiration  embraces  this  part  of  the  animal  economy ;  and 
the  diseases  to  which  this  function  is  subject  fprm  the  second. class  of 
the  arri^i^raent. 

'*  The  blood  now  matured  and  consummated  is  returned  to  the 
heart,  and,  sent  forth,  in  a  circular  course,  to  every  organ  of  the  body, 
83  the  common  pabulum  from  which  it  is  to  secern  what  it  stands  in 
need  of:  the  waste  blood  being  carried  back  to  the  fountain  from 
which  it  issued.  It  is  this  circulatory  track  that  constitutes  the  san- 
guineous functions ;  and  the  diseases  by  which  it  is  characterised  form 
tiie  third  class  of  tlie  ensuing  pages. 

**  But  &e  blood  does  not  circulate  by  its  own  power.  From  the 
brain  which  it  recruits  and  refreshes,  its  vessels  {perhaps  itself)  re- 
ceive a  perpetdid  influx,  of  that  sensorial  energy  wnich  gives  jmotioi), 
as  the, blood  gives  food,  to  the  entire  machine ;  converts  the  organized 
into  an  animd  and  intellectual  system,  and  forms  the  impbrtaint  sphere 
of  the  tiervous  function.  This  function,  also,  affords  scope  for  a  large 
.&miiy  of  diseases ;  and  hence  we  obtain  a  ground-work  for  a  fourai 
class  upon  the^plan  be&re  us. 

.  *'  Such  is  the  progress,  towards  perfection  in  the  life  jof.  the  indivi- 
dual. But  man  is  not  bom  to  be  an  individual;  he  is  designed  to  per- 
petuate his  species ;  and  the  last  finish  to  his  frame  consists  in  giving 
'rail  development  and  aotivity  to  the  organs  which  are  subservient  to 
this  purpose.  We  now  arrive  at  the  sexual  function ;  and  obtain  trotja. 
the  diseases  by  which  it  is  marked  a  fifth  class  for  our  use  upon  the 
present  occasion* 

**  As  every  part  is  thus  receiving  new  matter  from  the  blood,  it  is 
necessary  that  that  which  Js  superseded  should  be  carried  off  by  proper 
emonctories;  as.it  is  also  necessary  that  the  antagonist  processes  of 
restoration,  and  detrition  should  maintain  a  fair  balance.  And  hence 
the  minute  secretory  and  absorbent  vessels  hold  the  same  relation  to 
.each  other  as  the  arteries  and  veins,  and  conjointly  create  an  excement 
'function ;  whose  diseases  lay  a  foundation  for  the  sixth  class  of  the 
ensuing  systematic  attempt; 

''  It.wMl  yet  .remain  to  cr^e  a  class  for  external  accidents,  acid 
those  accidental  misformations  which  occasionally  disfigure,  the  fetus 
in  the  womb.  This  will  constitute  the  seventh ;  and  onder  these  seven 
classes  it  ,wjU  possibly  be  found  that  all  the  long  list  of  diseases  may 
be  included  which  man  is  called  to  sufiier^^or  the  art. of  medicine  fo 
provide  for;**     (P.  Ixxviid — ^Ixxx.) 

The  succession  is  undoubtedly,  under  this  division,  easy  and 
natural;  every  tlass,  at  least  with  the  exception  6f  the  last,  leads 
immediately  to  that  which  follows;  and  the  student  must  at  on^c 
comprehend  its  scope,  and  readily  retain  its  arrangement.  The 
order  is  strictly  physiqldgiqal;  biit  it  is  not  exactly  the  order 
irtiich  has'  been  laid  down  oy  any  physiolo^cal  writer :  it  is  more 
simple  than  that  of  most  of  the  systems^  and  more  cat^ated  than 
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that  of  several.  In  consequence  of  which,  dise9i^,<^  the  same 
tribe  or  family  are  found  in  the  same  place^  instead  of  being 
scattered,  as  they  have  hitherto  been  too  generally^  over  every 
part  of  the  classification ;  and  every  branch  of  the  art  of  healing 
IS  put,  or  may  easily  be  put,  into  parallel  lines.  Passing  by, 
therefore,  the  remainder  of  the  author's  dissertation,  in  which 
he  particularly  points  out  the  advantage  which  must  resiilt, 
and  especially  in  the  present  day,  from  cultivating  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Arabian  physicians,  and  wherever  an  opportu- 
nity offers,  in  their  native  tongue;  and  the  numerous  exam- 
ples he  offers  of  medical  terms  in  common  use,  derived  from  the 
Arabic  languajje,  we  hasten  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  series  of 
<;lasses  and  orders,  as  actually  laid  down  in  consonance  with  the 
above  description. 

Class  I.       CcELiACA. — Diseases  of  the  Digestive,  Functions. 
Order  I.     Enterica. — ^^ Affecting  the  Alimentary  Canal. 

II.    Splanchnica. — Affecting  the  Collatitioqs  Visceria. 

.  Class  II.     Pneumatica. — Diseases  of  the  Respiratory  Function. 
Order  I.      Phonica. — Affecting  the  Vocal  Avenues. 

II.  Pneuaionica. — Affecting  the  Lungs,    their  Mem- 

branes, or  Motive  Power. 

Class  III.  HjEMATicA. — ^Diseases  of  thq  Sanguineous  Function, 
Order  I.     Pyrectica. — Fevers, 

JI.   Phlogqtica.— Inflammations. 

III.  ExANTHEMATicA. — Eruptivc  Fevcrss. 

IV.  Dysthetica. — Cachexies. 

Class  IV.    Neurotica. — Diseases  of  the  Nervous  Function. 
Order  I.     Phrenica. — Affecting  the  Intellect. 

II.  iEsTHBTicA. — Affecting  the  Sensation. 

III.  CiNETiCA. — Affecting  flie  Muscles, 

iV.  ^YSTATiCA. — Affecting  several  or  all  t;he  Sensofiftl 
Powers  simultaneously. 

Class  V.     Genetiga.— Diseases  of  the  Sexual  Functions. 
'     Order  I.     Cenotica, — Affecting  the  Fluids. 

II.  Orgastica. — Affecting  the  Orgasm. 

III.  Carpotica. — Affecting  the  Impregnation, 
Class  VI.   EcicRiTicA. — Diseases  orthe  Excernent  Function, 

Order  I.     Mesotica. — Affecting  the  Parenchyma.      * 

II.  Catotica. — Affecting  Internal  Surfaces'. 

III.  AcRoticA.— Affecting  the  External  Surface. 

Class  Vin  Tychica. — Fortuitous  Lesions  or  Deformities^ 
Order  I.     Apalotica. — Affecting  the  Soft  Parts, 

II.  Stereotica.— Affecting  the  Hard  Parts. 

III.  MoRPHicA.-rMoristrosities  of  Birth. 
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'  This  classificsttion  is  simple  and  comprehensiye.  It  affords  an 
easy  atad,  for  the  most  par^  a  natural  position  to  all  the  diseases 
of  the  animal  frame:  it  reauires  no  appendix  or  supplement,  as 
is  the*  case  with  most  of-  tne  nosologies  we  have  met  with,  and 
may  be  followed  without  an  index.  The  genera  and  species  have 
a  dae'>proportion  of  space  allotted  to  them,  their  boundaries  are 
perspicuously  defined,  and  they  never  run  into  each  otiier.  A 
irider  compass-  is  allowed  to  the  genera  than  has  been  conceded 
by  most  writers;  in  consequence  of  which,  several  genera*^  of 
former  nosologists,  or  which  nave  been  so  called,  are,  in  the  pre^ 
sent  system,  often  consolidated  into  one,  greatly  to  the  simplifi- 
cation of  pathology,  and  to  the  ease  of  the  student.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  Uie  author's  species ;  and  it  has  hence  been  ne- 
cessary to  give,  in  every  instance,  a  new  definition.  This  has 
demanded  great  labour,  but  the  labour  has  answered :  the  de- 
finitions are  brief,  clear,  and  comprehensive :  and  we  seldom  per- 
ceive the  Linn^an  dictum  upon  this  subject  transgressed  in  the 
l^i^jth  which  it  allows.- 

There  are  also  two  additional  features,  and  of  considerable 
importance,  which  are  peculiar  to  the  present  work ;  and  have 
not  been  obtained  without  extensive  research.  In  order  to 
assimilate  it  more  closely  to  works  of  the  same  kind  in  the 
> collateral  branches*  of*  natural  knowledge,  to  the  systematic 
name  of  every  disease  is  stribgoined  its  chief  vernacular,  as  well  as 
technical  synonyms :  the  former  extending  to  the  French,  Ger- 
man, and  "English  tongues,  the  latter  to  the  Arabic  as  well  as 
the  Greek  and  Latin  :  the  Arabic  synonyms  being.given  in  Ara- 
bic as  well  as  in  Roman  characters,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  reader,  who  is  capable  of  comparing  the  two  characters,  to 
see;  the  peculiar j  power  which,  in  the  present  rendering,  is  as- 
signed to  the  latter.  Of  the  introduction  of  the  Arabic  characters 
upon  such  an  occasion  we  cannot  but  approve;  they  seem  indeed 
to  be  imperatively  called  for  from  the  very  different  manner  in 
which  the  Arabic  terms  have  been  spelt  iA  Roman  characters  by 
different  writers,  and  especially  writers  of  different  countries, 
none  of  whom  have  hitherto  given  more  than  the  Roman  cha- 
racters alone,  as  derived  from  ui^  ^Patin  versions.' 

'We  have  noticed  the  first  of  the  two  peculiarities  we  refer  to  as 
characterizing  the  present  work.  The  niext  is,  perhaps,  of  greater 
value :  and  consists  of  a  weU-digested,  and  running  commentary^ 
which  gives  first  the  etymology  and  authority  of  every  classic, 
ordinal,  generic,  and  specific  term  made  use  of ;  and  afterwards, 
with  a  view  of  affording  relief  to  the  drjmess  of  technical  defini- 
tions, and  verbal  criticism,  illustrates  the  disease  by  a  series  of  in- 
teresting ^casesy  valuable  remarks,  and  singular  physiological  facts, 
gleanea   from  an  extensive  perusal  oi  approved  authoritiesi 
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ancientand-rmoden^.;  ocowioiudljF  iaierqpened  mill  &lmUiarlii- 
cidents  as  they  have  occmred  to  t^ie  writer  in  his  own  walk 
and  intercourse  of  life.  Many  of  these  are  peculiarly  interestt 
ing.;  and  will  be  found.not  less  entertiuniiig  to  the  general  leader 
than  instructive  to  the  medical  student. 

,  Fram  this  mass  of  scientific  matter  it  is  difficult  to  mAe  a  se- 
lection :  the  following  genus  seems  neatly  sub-divided,  imd  will 
be  understood  by  the  unprofessional  as  well. as  by  the  initiateds 
It  occurs  under  Class  II.  Order  L  PN£U]C4.7iCAf  Phonioa* 

"GENUS  VI.    '  .1v"'" 

PSELLISMUS. 

The  articulation  imperfect  or  depraved. 

Psellismus.     Sauv,  Unn.  Sag.  CulL  . 

i.  Bambalia.  Thq  flow  of  the  articulation  disturbed  by  irregular 

intermissions  or  snatches. 

Timtamet  (iueUCyi) »    An  onomatopy  produced  by  an  iteratioa 

of  the  letters  t  and  m,  which  are  most  difficult  for  the  stani'' 
'  *  merer  to' articulate. 
Stammlen.    G. 
B^gayement.    F* 
Stammering. 
«  Haesitans.    Involuntary  and  tremulous  retardation  in  articulatinf 
particular  syllables. 
Psellismus  Iscnnophonia.     Sawo. 
Ischnophonia.     ^og*.^ 
Anstotoen.    (?.  "v 

Hesitation.    F.  v; 

Hesitation,  ''"^■ 

I    C  TStubans.    Involuntary  and  tremulods  reduplication  of  some  syl^ 
lablesy  alternating  with  a  tremulous  hurry  in  utterii^  Ihos^  that 
follow. 
Psellismus.    Linn» 
.  .     Battarismus.     Vog. 
Stottern.    G. 
Bredouillement.    jP* 
Stuttering. 

These  two  varieties  of  stammering  are  thus  well  described  by 
Shakspeare :  *  I  would  thou  couldst  stammer,  that  thou  mightest 
pour  out  of  thy  mouth,  as  wine  comes  out  of  a  narrow-mouthed 
bottle,  either  too  much  at  once  or  none  at  all.' 
2*  BLJEsrrAs.    The  enunciation  vitious. 
Blsesitas.^    Aact.  LaL 
Ti!attlotes  (t^va«tk.)    Auct.  Gnec. 

.     Aiken  (^j^l).  ., 

M  Rinsens.    With. a  vibration  or  redoubling  of  the  letter  B* 
Psellismus  rin^ens.    Ciill, 


Om^  Susim  if>tfMh9$,  lot 

t  Lfdlans. .  The  letter  L  vmMy  liquid,  or  lubttituted  for  R.  As 
when  deittsive  ie  pronounceid  deUasive,  as  thouffh  the  /  pos- 
massed  the  power  or  the  Spanish  fl,  or  the  Jtaliaa  g/ ;  or  98  when 
parable  is  prooounced  paZable.  Alcibiades  is  supposed  to  have 
hboured  under  this  defect.  It  is  also  said  to  be  common  to 
the  Jews  of  Chinat  who  have  dwelt  among  the  Chinese  so  long 
as  to  have  lost  the  sound  of  R,  in  consequence  of  its  not  exist- 
ing in  the  Chinese  tongue ;  and  who  consequently  pronounce  in 
Gen.  L  1,  mVs  n^tt^nVi  for  Hia  n»vMni. 

Ldlatio.    Auei.  Lot. 

Pseiliiiiiias  lallans.    Cull. 

Psellismas  Lambdacismus*    Sawo. 
y  EmdlUens.    The  harsh  letters  exchanged  for  soft,  as  in  the  sub* 
stitution  of  aaxel  for  aiigel ;  capicfol  for  capitol ;  dat  for  that, 

Psellisnins  traulotes.  Sauv, 
t  Balbdtiens,  Tiahialej  as  B.  M.  P,  too  frequency  introduced,  or 
used  instead  of  other  letters.  So  Feda  is  pronounced  Beia^ 
Fenares,  Benares,  in  Ben^,  the  Bengalee  having  no  V,  Sp 
im/^ringe  is  often  used  for  in/iringe ;  iiory  for  ivory ;  though  i 
and  not  v  is  here  the  radical  letter,  the  Latin  term  being  eSur. 

Psellisnius  balbutiens.    CulL 
I  Mogilalia.    Labials  omitted  or  exchanged  for  other  letters. 

Most  commonly  P  for  F  and  F  tor  V,  as  pilfer  for  pilfer'; 
vish  for  /ish,  antle  for  mantle.  So  the  Latin  siiilo  is  trans* 
formed  by  the  French  into  m^er. 

Fsellismus  mogilalia*    Sawo* 

Psellismus  acbnilos.    Culk 

€       t 
9       9 

Fai&it  (<>UU)*    An  onomatopy  or  imkation  of  the  sound  pro*- 

duced  by  avitious  reduplication  of  the  letter^ 
£  Den^loquens.    Dentals,  as  C,  S^  T,  Z,  too  frequently  employed'; 

producing  the  eflbct  of  what  is  called,  in  common  language, 

speaking  throueh  the  teeth. 
As&enia  vocis,  ThetiimQS,     Youtig. 
Lispeln,    G. 
Grasseyement.    jP. 

n  Gutturalis.     Imperfect  utterance  of   the  guttural  letters:   as 
G.  J.  H.  X« 
Psellismus  Jotacismus.     Sauv* 
Psellismus  lagostomatum.     Ckdl**  (P.98— lOL) 

We  will  conclude  our  very  cursory  view  of  this  new  contribu- 
tion to  medical  science,  with  thanking  the  author  for  having 
brought  the  study  of  medicine  within  a  more  practicable  compass, 
and  correct  boundary,  without  sacrificing  what  is  necessariljr  comr 
plicate  to  a  popular  affectation  of  simplicity,  <»*  multiplying  itfi 
difficulties  by  a  learned  display  of  needles^  subdivisions.  ;  ■ 
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Art.  VIL-^Modem  Greece :  a  Poem.    8vo.    pp.  67.    Murray. 

Londoni  ^817. 

jL HE\inagic  name  of  Greece  is  always  accompanied  With  emotions 
of  admiration  and  regret.  Long  have  we  contemplated  that  country 
through  the  medium  of  her  poets  and  historians,  her  philosophers 
and  orators,  and  have  thence  learned,  from  our  infanc^r,  to  ^ow 
at  a  name  consecrated  by  every  el^;ant  and  classic  allusipn.  ^Ve 
have  walked  and  reasoned  with  the  swes  of  her  academic  ffroves; 
we  have  followed  her  animated  crowds,  to  the  scenes  of  forensic 
or.  theatrical  eloquence;  we  have  paced  her  marble  temples,  and 
felt  all  the  powers  of  fancv,  of  thought^  and  of  feeling,  entranced 
by :  the  splendid  forms  or  architecture  and  sculpture,  which  have 
burst  every  moment  upon'  the  imagination.  Every  great  idea, 
every  elevated  sensation,  even  every  imperfect  reminiscence, 
has  seeiiied  to  assume  a  local  nabitation,  and  a  name. 
There  Pericles  harangvted  the  people;  there  Phidias  exhibited 
his  forms  of  ideal  grandeur  and  celestial  sublimity;  there  the 
agonistic  champion  encircled  his  brows  with  imperishable  gar- 
lands; tliere  the  undaunted  matron  animated  her  sons  to 
deeds  of  heroic  glory;  /A^e.  the. embryo  statesman  drank  deep 
at  the  fountains  of  Attic  wisdom,  or  leai'ned  to  embody  the 
exalted  conceptions  of  his  free-born.mind  in  the  pure  and  majestic 
strains  of  Athenian  eloquence.  Not  a  state,  or  city,  or  mountain, 
^r  river,  can  occur  to  the  memory,  without  bringmg  with,  it  the 
recollection  of  deeds  and  personages  of  heroic  fame.  It  is  a  world 
of  enchantments ;  we  forget  ourselves  and  all  arpund  us,  and  seem 
inspired  with  new.  souls  and  n^w  bodies,  the  moment  we  touch 
in  idea  this  Elysian  ground,  this  land  of.  ever-pleasing  ddights 
and  fascinating  associations.  A  sedate  majesty,  a  pensive  tender- 
ness, a  breathless  veneration,  steal  over  the  mind,  when  it  muses, 
in  silence,  upon  scenes  connected  with  all  the  pleasures  and  pains 
of  our  youthful  studies,  and  all  the  fairy  visions  of  our  more  ma- 
tured contemplations.  At  the  name  or  Greece  are  awakened  the 
loveliest  ideas  of  beauty,  the  proudest  conceptipn's  of  sublimity,  the 
loftiest  aspirations  of  liberty ;  in  a  wpf  d,  all  that  fires,  or  exalts, 
or  expands  the  soul ;  all  that  adds  elasticity  and  ardour  to 
mortal  energies,  and  gives  to  the  ordinary  passions  and  pursuits 
of  men  an  aspect  of  poetical  dignity  and  mental  elevation. 

It  is  true,  that  when  we  behold  ancient  Greece  by  the  light  of 
a  holier  lamp,  much,  if.  not  all,  of  this  delusive  splendour  fades 
away,  and  a  scene  of  ^  lust,  and  ambition,  and  blood  is  presented 
in  its  place:   cruelty  ^d  rapine. fill  every  pdace,.  and  violatf 
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4tyGtj  teiaple.  Man  did  not— could  not  attain  \the  true  majesty 
4)f  bis  hems,  because  he  was  ignorant  of  the  real  ends  of  his 
creation.  Love  and  fame^  earthly  science,  and  transitory  enjoy- 
ments, were  the  sole  objects  of  his  pursuit,  and  the  rewards  of  his 
high^t  ambition.  His  moral  powers  were  debased ;  his  boasted 
wisdom  was  ignorance,  and  the  very  sources  of  his  pride  were 
the  strongest  mscrks  of  his  degradation.  He  was  at  best  but' the 
venerable  ruin  of  a  once  cekstial  fabric.  Unacquainted  with 
himself,  or  his  Omnipotent  Maker,  he  worshipped  the  impious, 
though  elegant  idols  of  a  luxuriant  imagination,  and  decorated  his 
t^ple^  with  sculptures,  which  proved  at  once  the  powers  of 
human  art,  and  the  imbecility  of  unassisted  reason.  Man,  thus 
abandoned  .to  proud  self-sufficiency,  ^^  even  when  he  knew  God, 
worshipped  hini  not  as  God;"  and  all  the  objects  which  ei>- 
gros^  his  life,  and  elicited  die  loftiest  efforts  of  his  taste  and  ^ 
genius,  bcl^me  worse  than  insignificant  when  contrasted  with  the 
exalted  purposes  to  which  human  existence  ought  primarily  to 
be  devoted.  Poetry  and  painting,  sculpture  and  ai^hitecture, 
eloquence  and  philosophy,  were  out  poor  and  unworthy  objecta 
to  nil  and  bonnd  the  capacities  of  an  immortal  soul,  created  in 
the  image  of  the  Deity,  and  intended  for  the  spiritual  enjoyments 
of  an  unseen  world. 

In.  these  more  epdted,  and  indeed  more  rational  points  of 
observation,  Greece  naturally  loses  much  of  that  charm  with 
.which  our  early  associations,  -unchastized  by  Christian  feelings, 
are  wont  to  invest  it.  We,  shall,  it  is  true,  stilt  continue  to  view 
,it  with  ii^terest,  with  wonder,  and  in  many  aspects  with  admira- 
tion; but  amidst  all,  there  will  be  a  suppressed  dissatisfaction,  a 
wholesome  diswpointment,  lybich  will  prove  that  where  Chris- 
tianity has  raised  the  mind  to  its  due  tone,  nothing  that  has  not 
in  some  me^ure  partaken  of  the  same  hallowed  influence,  can  be 
unreservedly  admired  by  the  understanding,  or  be  wholly  con- 
genial to  the  heart.  This,  however,  is  not  uie  unhappiness,  but 
the  privilege  qf  the  contemplative  Christian,  that,  what  ^  to  the 
mere  man  of  taste  appears  simply  attractive,  assumes  to  him  a 
more  compound  aspect;  and  while  it  expands  his  mind,  elevates 
his  genius,  and  enriiches  his  fancy,  it  conveys  to  him  also  lessoiui 
and  reflections  of  a  somewhat  modified  and  even  pensive  character. 

Great  as  has  at  all  times  been  the  interest  feh  by  the  classical  and 
artisdcal  reader  on  the  subject  of  Greece,  at  no  period  has  it  been 
30  intense  in  Great  Britain  as  at  the  present  laoment.  The  vari- 
ous poems  and  books  of  ti'avels  which  have  lately  taken  Grecian 
art,  or  Grecian  scenery,  for  their  subject,  are  some  among  vari- 
ous proofs  of  this  position ;  but  the  most  important  and  miyious 
.fause  is,  dou^dess,  the  recent  importatjion  into  the  English  me« 
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txopolis  of  mahy>  and  indeed  many  of  the  best,  of  Iboto  ffli»- 
.trious  monuments  which  have  conferred  on  Greece^  whether  aa> 
.dent  or  modem,  its  greatest  charm.  A  few  years  affo,  and  even  at 
,  the  commencement  of  the  presentcentury,  oar  island  could  scarcely 
boast  of  more  than  a  few  insulated  relics  of  Grecian  sculi 
priyate  collections :  the  Arundelian  marbles  at  Oxfixd, 
•ui  a  manner  wholly  unworthy  of  their  importance,  were  almost 
the  only  pubMc  collection  of  any  considerable  value. 

It  was  in  the  year  1808,  that  the  celebrated  Townleian  nuirbles 
were  first  thrown  open  for  public  inspecdcm  in  the  British  Mu* 
'  seum.  Mr.  Townley,  it  is  well  known,  had  employed  half  a 
.century  in  perfectinj?  his  extensive  collection,  both  Greek  and 
,Boman;  and  soon  alter  his  death,  in  1805,  they  were  purchased 
by  Parliament  for  the  sum  of  20,000/. 

The  public  effect,  however,  of  these  numerous,  and  some  of 
Ihem  most  exquisite  specimens,  was  not  immediately  visible;  and 
indeed  it  was  not  till  within  the  last  two  years,  and  since  the 
purchase  of  the  Phygalian,  and  sdll  more  especially  the  Elgin 
xoUection,  that  the  taste  of  the  nation  for  sculpture  b^an  de- 
cidedly to  dispUy  itsel£  Artists  and  amateurs,  it  is  true^  had 
ivisited  and  studied  the  latter,  at  the  residence  of  their  noble  pro- 
prietor, long  before ;  but  the  public  at  large  were  not  only  dead 
to  their  beauties,  but  even  ignorant  of  their  existence.  Iiideed, 
we  are  not  sure^  even  now,  that  the  ardour  excited  b^  the  Elgin 
^darbies  was  not,  at  first,  more  owing  to  the  pecuhar  circum- 
stances which  attended  their  removal  and  the  controversy  to 
which  it  ^ve  rise,  than  to  any  public  relish  for  ancient  sculpture, 
.^ut  at  all  events,  however  the  taste  might  originate,  there'can  be 
no  doubt  that,  with  such  inimitable  models  under  constant  in- 
fection, it  will  continue  to  improve;  and  in  examining  the 
•poem  before  us,  which  our  readers  will  soon  perceive  has  a  close 
relation  to  the  preceding  remarks,  we  shall  take  occasicm  to  make 
ja  few  observations  upon  the  effects  which  such  collections  may 
'be  expected  to  proauce  upon  the  public  mind.  Greece  has 
ibecome  more  than  ever  inter^tii^  to  us;  we  not  only  imagine^ 
;bat  actually  see  those  efforts  oi  genius,  which  we  were  ac- 
customed, even  bv  the  bare  description,  to  admire,  without 
jBver  ho{ung  to  benold*  In  our  own  metropolis  are  exhilMted 
^ihose  very  pieces  which  were  the  boast  ot  antiquity,  and  the 
ischbol  of  rival  genius;  a  new  Athens  has  arisen  within  die 
^walls  of  tlie  BritHh  Museum,  op^i  with  a  becoming  liberality 
to  persons  of  every  age,  and  sex,  and  nation,  wh^«  may  be  cori- 
•stantly  seen  a  considerable  number  of  young  men,  emulously 
^studying  from  the  purest  models  the  graces  and  sublimities  <if 
-Roman  or  Grecian  art,  and  pr^aring  to  transfer  to  -British 
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canvas,  or  infuse  into  modem  marble,  all  that  adorned  and  dig- 
nified the  proudest  cities  of  the  ancient  world. 

The  very  elegant  and  classical  poem  before  us  opens  with  a  de-, 
icription  of  the  sensations  ext)erienced  by  a  feeling  and  enthu- 
siastic mind,  at  the  recollections  excited  by  this  **  land  of  Phidias, 
theme  of  lofty  strains."    The  whole  train  of  pensive  ideas  is 
very  sweetly  and  tenderly  brought  before  the  mind : 

**  Where  soft  the  sunbeams  play,  the  zephyrs  blow, 
'Tis  hard  to  deem  that  misery  can  be  nign ; 
Where  the  clear  heavens  in  blue  transparence  glow. 
Life  should  be  calm  and  cloudless  as  the  sky ; 
—Yet  o*er  the  low,  dark  dwellings  of  thedead. 
Verdure  and  flowers  in  summer-bloom  may  smile, 
And  ivy-boughs  their  graceful  drapery  spread 
In  green  luxuriance  o'er  the  ruined  pile ; 
And  mahtling  woodbine  veils  the  withered  tree, — 
And  thus  it  is,  fair  land,  forsaken  Greece !  with  thee* 

V  For  all  the  loveliness,  and  light,  and  bloom, 
.That  yet  are  thine,  surviving  many  a  storm, 
Are  but  as  heaven's  warm  radiance  on  the  tomb. 
The  rose's  blush  that  masks  the  canker-worm :—  v 

And  thou  art  desolate — ^thy  mom  hath  past 
So  dazzlinff  in  the  splendour  of  its  way. 
That  the  £rk  shades  the  nic'ht  hath  o'er  thee  cast 
Throw  tenfold  gloom  arouna  thy  deep  decay. 
Once  proud  in  freedom^  still  in  ruin  fair. 
Thy  &te  hath  been  unmatch'd— in  glory  and  despair."    (P.  5.) 

Our  author  proceeds  to  exhibit  an  aflfecting  picture  of  a 
Grecian. outcast  bursting  the  link  that  attached  nim  tobis.own 
enslaved  country,  and  wanderui|^  in  search  of  that  liberty  which 
he  caBQoi;  onioy  at  home.  Iji  vain  would  he  look  to  the  Ea&t^ 
where,  thougn  ^^  earth  is  fruitfulnesS)  and  air  is  balm,"  man  i». 
^1  wretched  and  insecure,  and  tyrant  and  slave  are  theonlyt 
fpnofi  of  hunmn  existenoei.  From  Syria's  mountains,  tha!efore^i 
sod  Yeman's  groves,  and  the  genii-baunljed  waves  of  Tigris,,  he^ 
turns  to  that  new  fair  world,^ 

**  Wbdse  fresh  unsullied  charms  ^ 

Welcomed  Columbus  firom  the  western  wave ;"  * 

A  world  where,  amidst  the  wild  magnificence  of  nature,  he 
hopes  to  rear  his  kinelv  bower,  in  primaeval  woods,  which  despots 
have  never  trod.  Gbateaidsriand  expressly  mentions  that  he 
found  Greek  emigrants^  who  had  thus  settled  themselves  in  the 
forests  of  Florida,  a  circumstance  of  which  our  author  has  pro- 
perly taken  advantage.   -     - 
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'  <'  Tlierey  by  some  lake,  whose  blue  expafisive  breast 
Bright  from  afar,  an  inlaDd-ocean,  gleiams. 
Girt  with  vast  solitudes,  profusely  drest 
In  tints  like  those  that  float  o'er  poet's  dreams  ; 
Qr  where  some  flood  from  pine-clad  mountain  pours 
Its  might  of  waters^  glittering  in  their  foam,       ^ 
Midst  the  rich  verdure  of  its  wooded  shores. 
The  exiled  Greek  hath  flx*d  his  sylvan  home : 
So  deeply  lone,  that  round  the  wild  retreat 
Scarce  have  the  paths  been  trod  by  Indian  huntsman's  feet. 

**  The  forests  are  around  him  in  their  pride. 
The  green  savannas,  and  the  mighty  waves ; 
And  isles  of  flowers,  bright-floating  o'er  the  tide, 
That  images  the  fairy  world  it  laves. 
And  stillness,  and  luxuriance — o'er  his  head 
The  ancient  cedars  wave  their  peopled  bowers. 
On  high  the  palms  their  graceful  foliage  spread. 
Cinctured  with  roses  the  magnolia  towers. 
And  from  those  green  arcades  a  thousand  tones 
Wake  with  each  breeze,  whose  voice  through  Nature's  temple 
moans. 

'^  And  there,  no  traces  lefl  by  brighter  days, 
For  glory  lost  may  wake  a  sigh  of  grief. 
Some  grassy  mound  perchance  may  meet  his  gaze. 
The  lone  memorial  of  an  Indian  chief. 
There  man  not  yet  hath  marked,  the  boundless  plain 
With  marble  records  of  his  fame  and  power ; 
The  forest  is  his  everlasting  fi^ne. 
The  palm  his  monument,  the  rock  his  tower. 
Th'  eternal  torrent,  and  the  giant  tree. 
Remind  him  but  that  they,  like  him,  are  wildly  free."    (P.  8, 9.) 

But  who  ever  relinquished  home^  and  especially  such  a  home 
as  Greece,  without  a  pang;  or  who,  therefore,  can  be  astonished 
that  our  wanderer  signs  for  his  native  gates,  and  pines  amidst  bis 
day-dreams  for  a  land  which^  although  oppressed  and  blighted, 
is  stiil  endeared  to  him  by  every  tender  association. 

**  In  vain  for  him  the  gay  liannes  entwine. 

Or  the  green  fire-fly  sparkles  through  the  brakes. 

Or  summer-winds  waft  odours  from  the  pine. 

As  eve's  last  blush  is  dying  on  the  lakes. 
■'  Through  thy  fair  vales  his  fancy  roves  the  while. 

Or  breathes  the  freshness  of  (Dithaeron's  height, 

Or  dreams  how  softly  Athens'  towers  would  smile, 

Or  Sunium's  ruins,  in  the  fading  light ; 

On  Corinth's  cliff  what  sunset  hues  may  sleep. 
Or,  at  that  placid  hour,  how  calm  th'  Egean  deep  1 ' 
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"  What  scenes,  what  sunbeaips,  are  to  him  like  thine  ? 

(The  all  of  thine  no  tyrant  could  destroy ! ) 
E'en  to  the  stranger  s  roving  eye  they  shine. 
Soil  as  a  vision  of  remembered  joy. 
And  he  who  comes,  the  pilgrim  ot  a  day, 
A  passing  wanderer  o'er  each  Attic  hill. 
Sighs  as  his  footsteps  turn  from  thy  decay, 
To  laughing  climes,  where  all  is  splendour  still ; 
And  views  with  fond  regret  thy  lessening  shore, 
Af  he  would  watch  a  star  that  sets  to  rise  no  more. 

**  Realm  of  sad  beauty !  thou  art  as  a  shrine 
That  Fancy  visits  with  Devotion's  ;Ee8l, 
To  catch  high  thoughts  and  impulses  divine,   ' 
And  all  the  glow  of  soul  enthusiasts  feel 
Apidst  the  tombs  of  heroes—- for  the  brave 
Whose  dust,  so  many  an  age,  hath  been  thy  soil. 
Foremost  in  honour's  phalanx,  died  to  save 
The  land  redeem'd  and  hallow'd  by  their  toil ; 
And  there  is  language  in  thy  lightest  gale. 
That  o'er  the  plains  they  won  seems  murmuring  yet  their  tale." 

(P.  10, 11.) 

Our  author  continues  to  wander  in  imagination  thipugh  the 
calmly  pensive  scenes  which  Greece  presenti^  to  the  view,  till^ 
aroused  by  ^'many  a  sad  reality,"  which  the  bright  illusions  df  fancy 
cannot  veil,  we  are  summoned  to  more  desolate  and  painful 

images. 

**  Hast  thou  beheld  some  sovereign  spirit,  hurl'd 
By  Fate's  rude  tempest  from  its  radiant  sphere. 
Doomed  to  resign  the  homage  of  a  world. 
For  Pity's  deepest  ^i'gh,  and  saddest  tear  ?      : 
Oh !  hast  thou  watchM  the  awful  wreck  of  mind. 
That  weareth  still  a  glory  in  decay  ? 
Seen  all  that  dazzles  and  delights  mankind — 
Thought,  science,  genius,  to  the  storm  a  prey. 
And  o'er  the  blasted  tree,  the  withered  ground. 
Despair's  wild  nightshade  spread,  and  darkly  flourish  round? 

^  So  roay'st  thou  gaze,  in  sad  and  awe-struck  thought. 
On  the  deep  fall  of  that  yet  lovely  clime :  , 

Such  there  the  ruin  Time  and  Fate  have  wrought. 
So  changed  the  bright,  the  splendid,  the  sublime ! 
There  the  proud  monuments  of  Valour's' name, 
The  mighty  works  Ambition  piled  on  higli. 
The  rich  remains  by.  Art  bequeath'd  to  Fame — 
Grace,  beauty;  grandeur,  strength,  and  symmetry. 
Blend  in  decay ;  while  all  that  yet  is  fair 
Seems  only  spared  to  tell  how  much  hath  perish'd  there ! 
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^  There^  whOe  arotmS  lie  minglfag  in  the  dust. 
The  column'!  gniceliil  riiaft,  with  weeds  o'ergrown. 
The  mouldering  tono,  the  forgotten  hust. 
The  warrior's  um»  the  altaPs  mossy  stone; 
Amidst  the  loneliness  of  shattered  fanes. 
Still  matchless  monuments  of  other  years, 
0*er  cypress  groves,  or  solitary  plains, 
Its  eastern  form  the  minaret  proudly  rears ; 
As  on  some  captive  city's  nun'd  wml 
The  victim's  banner  waves,  estnlting  o'er  its  ftl!.'^    (P.  15, 16.) 

He  capture  of  Bvzantiitm  by  the  Turks,  whidi  opened  the 
way  for  tfie  subjugation  of  the  whole  coantry,  is  descnbed  with 
considerable  point;  and  is  followed  by  an  animated  apostrophe 
to  the^  ancient  heroes  aiyl  demi-sods  of  the  classic  ages,  whose 
tombs  are  now  mouldered  and  forgotten,  pr  remain  only  as  a 
reproach  to  a  degenerate  rac^  tinworthy  of  such  ancestors.  Yet 
stul  the  physiod  features  of  the  country  survive,  and  inspire 
the  homage  of  liber^ : 

*  }*  There,  iii  rude  grandeur^  daringly  ascends 

SterA  Pindus,  rearing  many  a  pine-clad  height; 

He  with  the  clouds  his  bleak  dominion  blends, 

Frowning  o'er  vales,  in  woodland  verdure  bright. 

Wild  and  august  in  consecrated  pride. 

There  through  the  deep-blue  heaven  Olympus  towers. 

Girdled  with  mists,  li^t^fioating  as  to  hide 

The  rock-built  palace  of  immoitsl  powers ; 

Where  far  on  high  the  sunbeam  finds  repose. 

Amidst  th'  eternal  pomp  of  forests  and  of  snows. 

I-  ■  ■ 

<*  Those  savage  diffi  and  solitudes  might  seem 

The  chosen  haunts  where  Freedom^s^fix>t  would  roam ; 

She  loyes  to  dwell  by  glen  and  torrent-stream. 

And  make  the  rocky  fastnesses  her  home. 

And  in  thcTUshiiig  of  the  mountain-flood. 

In  the  wild  eagle's  solitary  cry. 

In  sweeping  winds  that  peal  through  cave  and  wood, 
'.  There  is  a  voice  of  stem  sublimity,  -  ~ 

That  swells  her  spirit  to  a  loftier  mood 
Of  solemn  joy  severe,  of  power,  of  fortitude."     (P.  24,  25.) 

Thus  about  to  depart  for  ever  from  her  favourite  land,  Liberty 
still  lingered  ibr  a  short  time  longer,  on  ^^  Suli's  frowning  rocks,'' 
where  a  romi^ntic  mountain  war,  accompanied  with  all  those 
scenes  of  interest  and  terror  which  usually  characterize  that 
species  of  contest,  continued  to  be  waged.  Even  women  fought 
with  enthusiasm  in  defence  of  th^  ^^SSY  ^^i^^K  and  Holland 
relates,  as  an  authentic  story,  that  **  a  group  of  them  assembled 
on  one  of  the  precipices  adjoining  the  modem  seragKo;  and 
thr^w  their  infants  into  the  chasm  below,  that  they  might  not 
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become  the  slaves  of  the  enemy/'  Oui^.au&or,' in  de^ribing 
such  sGene%  delights  to  indulge  in  the  feelings  excited  by  con- 
trasting; the  present  with  the  pas^  and  the  past  with  the  present. 
The  whole  or  the  suciseedinff  deslcription  of  Sparta  is  in  this  style;  its 
once  proud  monuments  aha  temples  are  contrasted  with  its  remain- 
ing ruins ;  of  which,  instead  of  *'  a  giant-wr^k,"  scarcely  sufficient 
garvives  to  add  dimity  to  its  fall.  Its  once  stem  and  hauj^hty 
sons,  who,  stampea  in  one  rough  and  colossal  mould,  exhibited 
little  of  the  moral  varieties  whicn  diversify  more  polished  motions, 
appear  with  new  advantages  beside  that  ^^  second  race,"  who 
arose  "  when  glory's  noon  went  by,"  and  who  tamely  drank  that 
bitter  cup  of  slavery,  which  their  rorefathers  would  have  perished 
rather  than  have  tasted.  The  heavens  shine  with  their  ancient 
ipiendour,  the  various  plants  and  flowers  of  the  classic  a^e  survive 
indigenous  to  the 'spot;  but  man^  and  almost  all  his  boasted 
works,  have  perished;  and  Lacedemon,  once  the  pride  of  Greece 
and  of  the  world,  is  now  no  more. 

**  Home  of  Leonidas !  thy  halls'  are  low, 
From  their  ooM  altars  have  thy  Lares  fled, 
.  O'er  thee  uomark'd  the  sim -beams  fade  or  glow, 
And  wild  flowers  wave,  unbent  by  human  tread ; 
And  mid$t  thy  silence,  as  the  grave's  profound, 
A  voice,  a  step  would  seem  as  some  unearthly  sound/'    (P.  29.) 

AUudins  to  the  celebrated  reeds  of  antiquity,  which  still  con- 
tinue to  adorn  the  banks  of  the  Eurotas,  and  to  the  rose-laurels» 
which  still  bloom  over  the  grave  of  Sparta,  our  author  deduces 
the  same  affecting  inference  to  which  we  have  just  adverted. 
The  idea  conveyea  in  the  last  line  of  the  stanza  is  inexpressibly 
touching.  • 

<'  Oh  1  thi^  it  is  with  man-^a  tree,  a  flower, 
While  nations  perish,  still  renevv's  its  race, 
And  o'er  tbe*faiien  records  of  his  power' 
Spreads  in  wild  pomp,  or  smiles  in  fairy  grace.  ' 

The  laurel  shoots  when  those  have  past  away 
Once  rivals  for  its  crown^  the  brave,  the  free  ; 
The  rose  is  flourishing  o'er  beauty's  clay. 
Tile  myrtle  blows  when  love  hath  ceased  to  be;      • 
Green  waves  the  bay  when  song  and  bard  are  fled, 
Ah(j[  all  that  round  us  blooms,  is  blooming  o'^r  the  dead.'*^  (K  SO.). 

We  shall  give  but  one  or  two  short  extracts  more  before  we 
conclude.  It  requires,  indeed,  but  a  few  lines  ^.'  to  tell  the  tale 
of  ages:"  w^  have  said  all,  when  we  sa^  that  the  jnosque  and 
the  miqaret  have  usurped  .'the  place  of  antique  grandeur  and 
beauty,  and  that  the  despotism  of  an  ignorant  and  rapacipus 
{[ovemment  has  chillied  every  generous  feeling  into  a  death-like 
inaction.  We  therefore  pass  by  several  of  tne  cities  and  states 
alluded  to  by  our  author : 

TOL,  X.  NO.  XIX.  I 
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** But thou^ fair  Attical  wiMMeroek^ hoiiiii 
AQ  art  and  nature's  richest  gifts  enshrined^ 
Thou  little  sphere^  whose  soul-ilhmiiiied  rpuad 
Conoenttated  each  sunbeam  of  the  mind ; 
Who,  as  the  summit  oi  some  Alpine  height 
Glows  earliest,  latest,  with  the  blush  of  day. 
Didst  first  imbibe  the  splendours  of  the  light. 
And  smile  the  longest  in  its  lingering  ray ; 
Oh !  let  us  ^aze  on  thee,  and  fondlr  deem 
The  past  awhile  restored,  tiie  present  but  a  dream. 

*'  Let  Fancy^s  vivid  hues  awhile  prevail— 
Wake  at  her  call — ^be  all  thou  wert  once  more  I 
Hark,  hymns  of  triumph  swell  on  every  gale  1 
Lo,  bright  processions  move  aloog.tiiy  shore ! 
Affin  thy  temples,  'midst  the  olive-shade, 
XiOvely  in  chaste  simplicity  arise ; 
And  gracefut  monuments,  hi  grove  and  glade. 
Catch  the  warm  tints  of  thy  resplendent  skies; 
And  sculptured  fonns,  of  h^h  and  heavenly  mien. 
In  their  calm  beauty  smile,  around  the  sun-bright  sceor. 

**  Aeain  renew'd  by  thoufffat's  creative  spells. 
In  afl  her  pomp  thv  city,  Theseus  1  towers  t 
Within,  around,  tne  light  of  glory  dwells 
On  art's  fair  fiibrics,  wisdom's  holy  bowers. 
There  marble  fimes  in  finished  grace  ascend. 
The  pencil's  world  of  life  am^Mauty  glows ;      . 
Shrines,  pillars^  porticoes,  in  grandkur  blend. 
Rich  with  the  trophies  of  barbario  foes  ( 
And  groves  of  platane  wave,  in  verdant  pride. 
The  sage's  blest  retreaU,  by  calm  Ilissus'  tide/'    (P.  36^  87.) 

The  efiect  of  a  Grecian  sky  upon  the  fioe  architecture  of  the 
Parthenon  is  most  expressively  described;  though  we  must 
just  remark  in  passing,  tnat  to  use  die  term  ^  sancti^,"  or  otheFS 
of  kindred  import^  as  our  author  does  more  than  once^  in  In- 
ference to  a  heathen  temple,  is  unbeccmiing  a  Christian  poet; 
and  indeed,  throughout  every  description  m  Greek  or  Roman 
scenery,  a  religious  care  should  be  observed  not  to  suffer  the 
sublime  or  picturesque  circumstances  connected  with  Pagan 
worship  to  convqr  a  feeling  derogatory  to  the  honour  of  ^^  the 
great  and  c»ily  Potentate*"  The  mode  in  which  the  original 
writers  speak  of  their  fabled  deities  is  no  guide  or  apology  for 
those  who  seriously  believe  that  the  whole  system,  picturesque 
as  it  was,  and  assdciated  as  it  mi^  be  in  the  mind  of  every 
scholar  vrith  images  of  beauty,  was  still  injurious  and  degrading 
io  man,  and  at  war  with  the  eternal  Majesty  of  heaven.  We 
eould  wish  that  both  at  school,  at  college,  and  in  the  lecture- 
iroom  of  the  artist^  the  Christian  tyro  were  more  emphatiodly 
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tfwAU  that  tbpa|j|h  a  claflsical  tbeek  demaoda  clamcal  allusion 
apcT  imagery,  he  u  by  no  m^s  to  compromise  thos6  higher 
principles  wiuch  render  heathenism,  under  all  its  forms,  a  subject; 
of  the  deqiest  commiseration.  The  man  of  taste  may  glow  with 
the  utmost  ardour  of  classical  emotion,  without  attaching,  either 
in  thought  or  expression,  the  remotest  idea  of  toleration  to  the 
classical  sjatem.  The  thing,  especially  in  a  youthfiil  or  ill* 
balanced  mind,  is  difficult,  but  U  is  not  impossible;  and  indeed, 
were  there  no  mode  of.  enj|0ying  Greek  and  Roman  idea$  and 
allugions,  without  adopting  in  some  measure  the  feelings  in  which 
they  originfited,  we  musit,  as  consistent  Christians,  banish  from 
our  schoola  and  libraries  the  whole  treasury  of  academic  lore, 
and  never  venture  again  to  cast  our  eyes  upon  the  exquisite 
forms  of  an  antique  statue.  Our  reprehensions^  therefore^  apply 
onljT  to  those  persons  who  sufier  their  taste  to  be  so  muoi  at 
fsnance  with  their  nrofessed  system  of  religion  that  they  are 
ahttosi  glad  that  heawen  templ^  were  built,  and  heathen  deities 
inyented,  merely  because,  by  means  of  them,  a  little  gratification 
has  accrued  to  the  lovers  of  architecture  and  design.  But  we  are 
wandering  from  our  poet,  whose  descriptipn  of  the  efiect  of  the 
pure  light  which  falls  on  the  Parthenon,  we  were  about  to 
extract. 

**  Fair  Parthenon !  thy  Doric  pillars  rise 
In  simple  di^nsly,  thy  m«i)le's  hue 
Unsullied  shinesy  relieved  by  brilliant  skies, 
That  round  thee  spread  their  deep  ethereal  blue ; 
And  art  o'er  all  thy  light  proportions  throws 
The  harmony  of  grace,  the  beauty  of  repose. 

'<  And  lovely  o*er  thee  sleeps  the  sunny  glow. 
When  mom  and  eve  in  tranquil  splendmur  ceign. 
And  on  thy  sculpluresy  as  they  smilCf  bestow 
Hues  that  the  pencil  emulates  in  vain.    . 
Then  the  fair  rorms  by  Phidias  wrought,  unfold 
Each  latepit  grace,  developing  in  light. 
Catch  from  wft  clouds  of  purple  and  of  gold. 
Each  iint  that  passes,  tremulously  bright; 
And  seem  indeed  whatever  devotion  deems^ 
While  sp  suflused  with  heaven,  so  mingling  with  its  beams/' . 

<P.8§:) 

__^  ■  * 

'Hie.  naention  of  the  Parthenon'  naturally  brings  back  to  the 
poet's  mind  the  ^^  bright  age  of  t^ericles,"  when,  ad  our  reader^ 
bow,  Phidias  discaraled  .tne  stiff,  dry  formality  of  the  ancient 
sculpture^  and  invented  a  style  imiting  truth,  grandeur,  and 
feSn^meot ;  a  style  at  otict  beautifrd  andsublime,  and  combining 
^ery  ideal  grace  with  every  natural  perfection. .  The*^  master* 
pi^  of  hijs  art  having  survived  the  very  cities  which  they 

I  2 
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lidornecl,  hdd  fallen,  in  lapde  of  time,  into  the  handff  of  barbafoillftf 
conquerors,  who  felt  no  interest  in  the  monuments  of  the  soil 
which  they  invaded,  and  were  totally  imaflfected  by  the  prodtio 
tions  of  axL  art,  which  a  servile  nation  never  yet  learned  to 
appreciate.  The  ^^  sphere  of  sovereign  beautjr,''  to  n^liich  Phidias 
**  led  the  Way,"  was  far  above  the  coiiception  of  a  l^^ice  of  gross 
fanati<5s,  trho  without  remorse  mutilated  the  finest  statues,  and 
even  pdunded  them  for  moftar  to  patch  up  some  miserable  hbtise 
ol^  garden  wall.  No  reasonable  man,  therefore,  caM  griei^e  that 
the  most  Valuable  part  of  what  remained  had  been  removed  to 
the  British  soil,  which,  amidst  all  the  disorders  of  modem 
Europe,  has  been  to  the  world  a  ffiendly  asylum^  in  which  per- 
secution, whether  as  applied  t6  meil  or  to  marbles,  ceases  to  exert 
Its  power.  The  fact  of  the  British  Parliament  having'  acceded, 
after  matiire  deliberation,  to  the  purchase  in  Question,  ier  the  best 
exculpiition  of  Lord  El^'i^  proceedings;  ana  th6i:^h  we  should 
not  think  it  proper  to  do  a  little  wrong,  even  with  a  view  of 
doing  a  great  right,  and  much  less  of  merely  purchasing  a  grati- 
ficatK»h  i  yet  upon  a  review  of  all  the  circtimstanete  attending  the 
transaction,  we  ai'e  sincerelv  gl^d  to  see  the  Phidian  marbles 
depoisited  ob  British  ground,  and  forming,  as  they,  now  do,  an 
unequalled  school  of  art  for  the  rising  talent  of  our  native  sculps 
tors.  We  can,  however^  at  the  same  time  indulge  with  our 
author  the  feelings  which  a  traveller  must  necessarily  experience 
at  seeing  the  Parthenon  thus  dismantled  of  its  long-cherished 
honours. 

<<  Lone  are  thy  pillars  no^-— eacb  passing  gale 
Sighs  o'er  them  as  a  spirit's  voice,  which  moah^il 
That  ionelinessj  and  told  the  plaintive  tale 
Of  the  bright  synod  once  above  them  throned. 
Mourn,  graceful  ruin !  on  thy  sacred  hiU, 
Thy  gods,  thy  rites,  a  kindred  fate  have  shared: 
Yet  art  thou  hooiour'd  in  each  fhigment  still, 
That  wastins  vears  and  barbarous  hands  had  spared; 
Each  hallow'a  stone,  froni  rapine's  fury  borne. 
Shall  wake  bright  dreams  of  thee  in  ages  yet  unborn.''  •   (P.  46.) 

That  such  "  bright  dreams"  will  indeed  be  awakened  we  have 
no  doubt;  and,  with  all  the  supposed  bad  taste  ihat  attaches  to 
this  country,  we  are  fully  convinced  that  a  few  years  will  witn^ 
a  flourishing  school  of  British  sculptors.  Nor  have  we  faith  in 
die  corrupt  qpiiiion  that  taste  and  genius,  of  the  highest  mtler; 
may  not  oe  fostered  as  well  in  Great  Britain,  as  under  sefener 
skies  and  more  glowiilg  suns.  -     ^ 

The  advanti^  derived  to  Prance  jfrdm  its  gallery  in  the 
Louvre  have  been  too  evident  not  to  etdte  the  attention  of  dther 
nations.    Buonaparte^  it  is  well  known,  found  it  expedi^t  to 
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•fiiTe  no  less  a  sam  than  12,000,000  of  livres  j(500,000/.  eterling) 
K)r  the  Borghese  collection  alone ;  the  v^ue  aMxed  to  the  cele- 
brated ToFBo  of  ISfidbael  Angelo,  in  the  Louvre,  was  300,006 
francs  (1.2y0£)0/.<j&1:erling);  and  x>ne  single  lenigth,  measuring  six 
feet,  of  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  of  which  the  EJgin  i:i>lleetion 
possftsses  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  was  estimated,  in  the 
rans  collection^  at  more  than  3,000/.  of  JSngUsh  money. 

We  fiilly  enter  into  our  author's  description  of  these  works  of 
art,  which  is  in  geiiex^  correct  and  spirited,  .though  with  an  oc- 
casiGoal  mixtuiie  of  delta  crusca  lines  and  thoughts^ 

We  are  fully  alire  to  the  value  of  the  Elgin  niarbles,  as  works 
designed  and  airected  by  the  greatest  of  sculptors,  and  doubtless 
executed  in  part,  if  Hot  almost  eyery  where  finished,  by  his  own 
hand;  works  which,  after  being  admired  and  venerated  &>r  more 
than  seven  hundred  yeai^s  by  the  ancient  world,  have  survived  to 
lis,  corroded  iadeed  by  time  ianjd  mutilated  by  adudent,  yet  still 
futppi  afA$fjBnra  spya  mm  x^^^"'*  Their  number  and  extent  adds 
exceedingly  to  the  general  effect :  we  are  transported  at  once 
into  the  ruins  of  a  spacious  temple,  amidst  the  vast  masses 
brought  from  the  utmost  verge  of  the  European  continent,  and 
which  had  for  ages  adorned  a  fax  distant  scene.  This  allusion 
adds  to  the  whole  collection  a  solemn  interest,  wbic^  cannot  be 
excited  by  individual  spedmens,  however  exquisitely  wrought,  or 
coiuiected  with  whatever  local  operations.  The  jnind  of  the 
spectator  invests  them  with  an  air  of  romantic  interest,  when  it 
is  considered  that  they  were  sculptured  more  ihan  two  thousand 
jears  ago ;  that  they  have  been  exposed  not  only  to  the  ordinary 
vicissitudes  of  nature,  but  to  innumerable  casualties  of  a  stiu 
more  formidable  kind ;  that  they  constituted  a  part  of  the  pro- 
pertv  of  men,,  who,  though  they  knew  nothing  of  their  value, 
yet  from  feelings  of  ignorance  ana  jealousy,  could  not  be  induced, 
without  a  thousand  arts  and  bribes,  to  si&r  their  ranoval ;  and, 
if  we  add  to  the  whole,  that  even  when  removed,  they  were  to  be 
carried  by  manual  labour  for  several  miles,  from  Athens  to  the 
PiraeuEf,  m  a  country  without  roads  or  nuichinery,  in  order  to  be 
transported  to  England ;  in  their  way  to  which  one  of  the  vessels 
was  shipwrecked,  and  for  a  considerable  time  its  valuable  parro  los^ 
and  in  the  end  recovered  only  by  inponpeivable  labour,  and  at  an 
overwhelming  expense ; — ^ijth  siich  ireflectiops,  it  is  impos^ble  to 
view  these  pnodigies.  of  a]3i<?i^i)t  art' without  deep  r^a^a,  even  ixh-^ 
depeodently  6f  that  in(;i:in§ic  merit  which  repder^  their  preser* 
vation  a  mftXtief  of  imch  ^pxipua  importanipe*  Happily,  tpey  «re 
now  in  a  $ituetion  where  they  are  not  likely  for  ages  to  meet 
with  the  desjbrpction  that  awaited  than  under  their  Turkis}:i  po»> 
sessors;  or  with  that  dispersion  to  which-  the  collectiona  qf  pri* 
Tftte  uidiviAiQl^  fff^  evpr^liable,  and  whiph  wo|^4  bfiYP  materially 
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deducted  fhmi  the  valv^  and  interest  whidi  thejr  poBseib  in  con- 
junction. 

But  it  is  not  by  this  general  surrey,  but  by  minute  inspectiiN), 
that  we  learn  to  enter  rally  into  the  merits  of  the  Elgin  collectioil. 
The  first  effect  is  indeed  imposing,  but  a  patiait  and  elaborate 
ea:amination  can  alone  convey  an  adequate  conception  of  the 
wonderful  powers  of  that  ^o^^  XtSdv^yo;,  of  whom  Cicero  was  ac- 
customed to  say,  ^^  PhiduB  simulacris  nihil  perfectius.** 

The  harmony  of  the  proportions ;  the  requisite  elid:»orati(»i  of 
the  workmanship;  the  ffrace  and  severe  dignity  of  tihe  attitudes; 
the  incomparable  rivalship  and  fine  adjustment  of  the  drapery; 
the  concinnity  dnd  ttiajesty  of  the  whole  desi^ ;  the  Bpirited  sei- 
zure of  evanescent  graces  and  muscular  actions,  wfaicn  perish  as 
soon  as  they  rise,  and  which,  therefore,  it  is  almost  impoBsiUe 
tJb  embody  in  a  substantial  fbrm,^ — all  these  are  but  parts  -of 
thos^  numerous  excellehcies,  which  the  study  of  these  marbles 
imfolds. 
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Art.  VIII. — A  Narrative  of  the  Britoffs  Voyage  to  PUcairrls 
Island;  including  an  interesting  Sketch  of  the  present  Statfe  if  the 
Brazils  J  and  of  Spanish  South  America.  By  Lieut.  J.  Shillioeer, 
R.  M.   8vo.  pp.180.     Law  and  Whittaker.    London,  1817. 

J.  HE  curiosity  which  is  excited  by  the  descriptions  of  newly-dis- 
covered and  distant  countries  seems  never  to  wear  itself  out 
Where  manners  end  habits  differ  widely  frcnn  our  own,  we  are 
interested  by  the  novelty  and  discr^ancy  of  these  superficial  dr- 
Iniinstances ;  and  where  we  trace  in  our  fellow-men,  s^aittted 
from  us  by  wide  intervals,  the  radical  resemblan^  which  belc^gs 
to  our  common  lot,  we  are  still  interested,  and  it  may  be^  ba- 
bied, by  discoveries  which  denote  an  universal  partnership  in 
sorrow,  ^nsuality,  and  crime.  Every  science  is  best  understood 
upoh-awide  scale  of  cAservation;  and  it  Certainly  is  so  in  re- 
ject to  the  stildy  of  Bnan  himself;  but  in  this  study  it  is  s6,^not 
because  by  extended  and  accumulated  observation,  our  know- 
ledge increases  in  variety  and  multiplicity  of  particidars,  but  be- 
cause from  the  variety  of  particulars  we  derive  accumulated  con- 
firmation of  the  great  characteristic  s^uneness  which  pervades  the 
moral  constitutioii  of  oiir  fallen  species.  Now  ahd  then,  how- 
ever, we  meet  with  a  narro#  qMice  in  which  man  i»  seep  irith 
some  recovered  graces  of  his  pnmaefvd  chardct^r,  under  circom- 
stances  more  than  ordinarily  favourable ;  and  it  is  to  these  little 
spots,  so  green  atid  refreshing,  thlat,  in  the  perusal  of  distant  tra- 
vels, We  tiirn  with  peculiar  delight    The  auAor  of  thk  bo<* 
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gtves  aome  account  of  one  of  dieae  tranquil  sojouma;  and  hia 
account  is  very  pleaauiff.  He  ia  not  a  man  of  any  pretensions  t 
ids  preface,  as  to  all  literary  merit,  is  written  in  a  humble 
strain  of  disavowal;  and,  ta  De  sure,  if.thore  be  any  kind  of 
book  in  which  a  simple,  unlearned,  uncoloured  statement  has 
its  peculiar  advantages,  it  is  such  a  one  as  that  which  we  have  now 
berore  us*  The  medium  through  which  we  look  at  man  almost 
in  a  state  of  nature^  should  be  as  neutral,  and  as  deyoid  of  all 
complexional  tinge^  as  possible.  We  want,  in  such  a  case,  to 
see  man  as  he  is, — not  a  picturesque,  but  a  real  being,  in  all  the  • 
actuality  of  his  simple  condition.  In  this  view  we  think  we  can 
reccHnmend  this  short  account  given  us  by  Mr.  Shillibeer  to  the 
perusal  of  our  readers ;  the  Principal  entertainment  from  which 
will  be  found  in  the  details  wnich  it  gives  of  the  short  but  recent 
intercourse  of  our  countrymen  with  the  islanders  of  the  southern 
Pacific  Ocean,  especially  with  the  little  happy  colony  of  Britons 
and  Otaheitans  so  singularly  established  in  the  island  of  Ht» 
cairn. 

The  Briton»  under  the  command  of  Sir  Thomas  Staines,  set 
sail  in  company  with  the  Tagus,  conunanded  by  Capt.  Pipon, 
at  the  latter  end  of  December  1813.  After  refittinff  at  the  port 
of  Funchall,  in  the  island  of  Madeira,  they  steerea  their  course 
to  BraasQ,  and  arrived  at  Bio  de  Janeiro  on  the  evening  of  Mardb 
SOdi,  of  which  Mr.  Shillibeer  gives  the  following  account. 


**  The  city  of  San  Sebastian,  the  capital  of  the  Portuguese 
in  South  America,  and  residence  of  the  Prince  Regent,  is  situated  on  the 
south  side  of  an  extensive  harbour,  whose  entrance  is  so  exoeedU 
iogly  narrow  and  well  fortified  by  nature,  that  with  the  snudlest  assis- 
tance of  art  k  ocNiId  be  rendered  impregnable  against  any  attack  frcm 
the  sea.  Thefortof  Santa  Cms,  and  a  very  remarkable  mountain,  fion 
its  shape  bearing  the  name  ef  the  Sugar  Loaf,  form  the  «Btraaoe  attibe 
distance  of  about  a  mile.  There  is  a  bar  which  runs  across,  but  the  water 
18  at  all  times  sufficiently  deep  to  allow  the  largest  ship  to  pass.  Santa 
Cruz  may  be  considered  tibe  principal  fortification,  and  is,  with  the 
exception  of  two  small  islimds  comnuuiding  the  ciMuinel,  the  only  one 
in  a  tolerable  state  of  defence.  At  the  foot  of  the  sum:  loaf  mountain, 
11  a  battery'  tf  considerable  extent,  but  so  neglected,  uke  seveial  others 
alongthe  shore,  that  it  is  almost  become  us^ss. 

'<  The  city  derives  but  little  protecticm  firom  its  immediate  fortifica* 
tions,  and  the  island  of  Cobrus,  notwithstanding  its  contiguity,  is  now 
but  little  calcdated  to  render  it  any. 

**  There  are  i^harfs  and  stairs  for  the  purpose  of  landing  at,  but  the 
most  confenicnt  is  at  the  great  s^uare^  in  whidi  the  Pnnce  resides. 
The  pahoe  was  originally  tht  mansion  flf  a  merchant :  it  is  extensive, 
but  has  nothing  particularly  magnificent  in  its  appearance,  to  indicale 
its  being  ihe  royal  rwidence  ct  the  illnskrious  house  of  Braganza. 

*'  At  the  bottom  of  this  squaie,  is  a  very  good  finrntaio,  which  is 
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supplied  with  water  from  the  adjacent  mountainsy  and  conveyed  some 
distance  by  the  means  of  an  aqueduct. 

'  "  The  water  is  not  good,  and  on  first  using  it,  causes  a  sweUing  ac- 
oompanied  with  pain  hi  the  abdomen.  Ships  may  b§  supplied  with 
considerable  expedition/ 

'Vlt  is  almost  impossible  for  a  person  possessing  the  least  reHection, 
to  pass  this  spot  without  being  struck  by  the*  contrast  which  must  ne-« 
cessarily  present  itself  to  him. — On  the  one  hand,  he  may  contemplate 
the  palace  of  a  voluptuous  prince,  surrounded  by  (pourtiers  and  wal- 
lowing in  luxury ;  on  the  others  slavery  in.  its  most  refined  and  horrM>le 
state. 

^  '*  Leaving  the  square^  you  enter  a  street  of  considerable  length  and 
width,  in  which  the  custom  house,  the  residence  of  the  British  coDsul, 
&c.  &c.  are  situated. 

*<  The  houses  are  generally  well  built,  some  of  the  streets  are  good, 
and  all  exceedingly  filthy.  The  shops  are  well  supplied  with  British 
as  well  as  other  wares,  and  whether  the  vender  be  English  or  Portu-^ 
guese,  he  is  equally  unconscionable  in  his  demand.  Most  of  the  streets 
are  designated  by  the  trades  which  occupy  them.— As  in  Shoe-street, 
you  will  find  shoe  makers;  in  Tin-street,  tin-men ;  in  Gold-street,  gold- 
smiths, lapidaries,  &c. — Gold-street  is  the  chief  attraction,  and  is 
generally  the  resort  of  strangers,  who  are  anxious  to  supply  themselves 
with  jewellery  or  precious  stones  natural  to  the  country  :  but  it  is  not 
always  they  are  fortunate  enough  to  succeed  in  getting  them  real,  for 
since  it  has  biecome  the  royal  residence,  it  has  drawn  such  a  host  of 
English,  Irish,  a,nd  Scotch  adventurers,  and  the  Portuguese  being 
such  apt  scholars  in  knavery,  that  among  them  it  is  ten  to  one  you  are 
offered  a  piece  of  paste  for  a  diamond, — among  the  former  it  is  but 
s^dom  otherwise.  The  Inns,  although  better  than  in  many  places, 
can  boast  of  no  excellence. 

-  **  This  city  possesses  a  considerable  number  of  churches,  but  they 
are  by  no  nieans  splendid,  and  excepting  in  the  Chapel  Royal,  whidn 
is  adjoining  the  palace,  L observed  nothing.  Worthy  of  nottce.  Here 
may  be  seen  a  few  good  portraits  of  the  Apostles.  The  altar  piece  is 
modern,  and  contains  the  full  length  figures  of  the  prince  and*  family 
kneeling  before  the  holy  virgin. 

*^The  theatre  and  opera  are  attached  slso  to  the  palace,  but  possess 
no  particular  elegance.  The  market  is  well  supplied  with  every  ait^icle^ 
iuid  is  in  so  eligible  a  situation,  that  with  a  copparatively  small  por- 
tion<of  trouble,  it  misht  be  kept  in  fine  order :  but  the  people  are  idola* 
ters  to  filthiuess,  and  not  less  slaves  to  it  than  to*  superstition. 

**  The  laws  of  this  place  seem  to  be  very 'deficient;  without  money  it 
is  impossible  to  obtain  justice,  and  with  it  you  can  prevent  its  b^ns 
administered.  The  murder  of  a  lay-subject  is  scarcely  ever^unishe^ 
the  least  insult  to  the  church,  most  rigorously. 

**  The  trade  with  this  port  is  very  considerable,  and^firom  various 
countries.  There  is  a  Chmese  warehouse  of  great  extent,  and  at  eer- 
tain,  periods,  articles  from  China  raiay  be  procured  at  a  low  rate.  This 
establishment  is  propagating  with  the  greatest  assiduity  the  iTea-planty 
and  from  the  progress  they  have  already  made,  I  am  authorised' in 
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flFBwiog  a  conclusion  of  its  ultimatelv  being,  of  mo  great  impoitaiic^.tD 
Europe,  that  instead  of  China,  the  brazils  will  be  the  grand  mart  for 
this  aearly-beloved  article. 

"  Tjie  country,  ibra  considerable  distance  round,  is  peculiarly  beauti* 
fill ;  the  mountains  high  and  woody ;  the  valleys  petfect  gardens.  Fruits 
of  the  most  delicious  nature  are  found  here  in  great  abundance,  and 
the  orange  appears  to  be  a  never-failing  tree ;  the  quantity  of  this 
fruit  I  have  been  exhibited  for  sale,',  in  the  orange  market  is  astonish* 
iBg,  and  on  the  same  tree  is  often  to  be  seen,  the  blossoms,  the  fruit  in  its 
primitive  state,  some*  half  ripe,  and  others  fit  for  use.  The  pine  apple 
18  also  here,  and  in  great  perfection.  In  the  neighbourhood  there  are 
several  botanical  gardens,  chiefly '  belonging  to  private  individuals. 
Many  plants  but  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  £ngland,  were  brought  from 
them  in  the  Briton."     (P.  9—13.) 

The  cruel  usage  of  the  negro  slaves  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  aflbrds 
a  most  debasing  picture  of  the  character  of  this  people.  As 
soon  as  they  are  judged  in  an  irrecoverable  state  their  bodies  are 
cast  into  the  street  iii  order  to  evade  the  funeral  expences,  and  a 
centinel  is  placed  over  them  when  dead,  until  the  passengers 
beoome  necessitated  to  defi^ay  the  charge  of  interment.  The 
following  is  a  striking  instance  of  individual  barbarity. 

'^  A  man  possessing  a  few  slaves  may  be  considered  of  good 
property,  particularly,  if  he  bought  them  when  young  and  has 
Drought  them  up  to  trades.  With  a  man  of  this  kind  I  am  acquainted, 
who  is  as  barbarous  ^nd  remorseless  a  wretch  as  can  be  conceived,  he 
has  several  slaves,  and  as  they  have  all  been  taught  some  trade  or  other, 
he'  sends  them  forth  to  earn,  according  to  their  occupations,  certain 
turns  and  their  food,  which  must  be  completed  under  a  penalty  (which 
18  seldom  remitted  even  to  the  most  industrious  or  lucky)  of  a  severe 
floggiDg.  One  of  those  (continued  he)  was  a  barber,  and  for  a  con- 
siderable period  shaved  me  every  morning :  he  was  a  quiet  man,  and  of 
great  industry,  and,  as  far  as  came  under  my  observation,  always  on 
the  alert  for  his  master's  interest.  For  several  days  I  observed  he  bore 
a  gloomy  and  melancholy  appearan<^e.  I  asked  him  the  reason,  and 
was  informed  he  had  been  unsuccessful,  and  could  not  render  to  his 
master  the  sum  required ; .  that  he  had  little  hopes  of  being  able  to 
raise  it,  and  as  little  doubt  of  being  punished.  I  gave  him  something 
towards  it.^  When  he  came  again,  he  informed  me,  that  out  of  thirteen 
or  fourteen,  he  alqne  had  escaped  the  lash ;  but,  if  he  did  not  make 
up  the  deficiency,  his  would  be  of  greater  severity  than  had  been  in- 
flicted on  his  companions. 

**  As  the  time  sipproached  when  he  must  render  to  his  master  jan  ac* 
count,  he  became  greatly  distressed,  and  despaired  of  accomplH^hing  his 
promise.  He  went  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  tendered  what  he  had  gained, 
and  assured  him  of  having  used  every  means  to  raise  the  specific  sum, 
and  implored  a  remission  of  punishment,  or  a  suspension  until  the  fol- 
lowing Monday,  which  at  length  was  granted  him^  but  not  without 
threats  of  many  additional  stripes  in  case  of  failure.  The  time  fast  ap- 
proached, when  h^  must  return.    He  was  still  deficient.    He  reached 
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the  door  .of  his  master's  honse,  wbeo,  in  detptit  of  bdng  iatgtf&if  and 
dreadiiu^  the  ordeal  he  had  to  nndergo^-he  took  from  his  podceta  razor, 
and  mm  a  desperate  hand  nearly  severed  his  head  from  his  body.  I 
saw  him,  several  days  after,  lying  in  diis  mangled  state  near  the  place 
where  hehad  perpetrated  it.  This  horrid  deed  had  no  other  effect  on 
the  master,  dian  to  increase  his  severity  towards  the  others^  on  i^om 
be  imposed-heavier  burthens,  to  recompense  him  for  the  loss  he  had  so 
reoently  sustained*''    <P.  16— 18.) 

After  doubling  Cape  Horn,  they  coasted  along  Chili»  and 
soon  arrived  at  Valparisso,  where  they  found  that  the  United 
States  frigate  Essex,  the  olnectof  the  voyage,  was  already  the 
prize  of  the  Phcebe  and  Cherub  two  of  his  Majesties  vessela* 
They  made  a  short  stay  at  the  port  of  Callao,  and  from  thence 
proceeded  to  the  town  bt  Faita,  which  bears  a  miserable  appear- 
ance, being  composed  of  mud  and  bamboo  huts,  for  the  most  part 
devoid  of  roofs,  and  the  best  provided  only  with  a  coarse  matting* 
From  Paita  the  Briton  sailea  for  those  islands  known  under  die 
name  of  GaUipagos,  in  which  there  is  nothing  remarkable  except 
some  crags  called  the  Kicker  rocks,  one  ofwhich  bears  a  near 
resemblance  to  a  church  spire,,  standing  detached  in  the  water. 
Thence  they  steered  for  the  Marquesas,  and  anchored  off  the 
island  of  Ivooaheevah^  of  whidi  there  is  the  following  de- 
scription. 

**  This  island,  as  I  have  already  said,  is  not  only  more  extensive  than 
the  others,  but  also  of  greater  fertility.  It  is  divided  into  several  di8>- 
tricts  or  valleys,  each  containing  from  1500  to  2000  people,  with  anhe» 
reditary  King  attached  to  each.  Th^se  Tribes  or  Nations  are  fre- 
quently at  war  with  each  other,  but  I  believe  their  battles  are  neiAer 
general  nor  sanguinary ;  still  the  mode  they  pursue  fnay  he  productive 
ef  greater-  calami^  than  the  loss  of  a  few  slain.  They  frequency  go 
by  night  Into  a  neighbouring  district,  and  destroy  the  bark  from  every 
bread-fruit,  or  cocoa-nut  tree  they  meet  with»  which  bemg  their  gene* 
ral  food,  a  ravage  of  this  kind  is  certain  to  invdve  the  unmrtunate  dis- 
trict in  want  for  several  subsequent  years ;  insomuch  that  its  iahabitants 
become  dependant  on  the  adjoining  villages  for  subsistence.  In  the  se^ 
veral  kingaoms  of  the  Pytees,  Haupaws,  and  Typees,  I  saw  a  number 
of  trees  which  had  undergone  this  barbarous  opemtion^^  and  from 
whence  many  of  the  inhabitants  had  not  only  been  c^iged  to  remove^ 
but  to  solicit  the  aid  of  their  neighbours. 

**  Port  Anna  Maria,  or  the  bav  of  Tuhuouy,  forms  one  of  the  moi^ 
considerable  districts,  of  which  the  natives  cau  themselves  Pytees— be- 
yond the  mountains  are  the  Haupaws,  and  those  inhabiting  the  Valley 
m  Comptroller's  Bay,  are  called  Typees,  who  are  said  to  be  the  most 
warlike  in  the  Island,  as  well  as  bein^  a  species  of  ttie  Anthropophagi, 
but  I  am  yet  to  learn,  how  they  gamed  this  unnatural  reputation,  for 
when  I  made  an  incursion  into  the  interior  of  their  country,  I  could  not 
perceive  th^  least  trace  of  cannibality  among  them,  or  aught,  to  autho- 
rize my  drawmg  ao  horrible  a  conclusion.    The  maimers  and  customs 
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tf  those  tr9)et  resemUe  jeach  other  in  every  thing ;  bat,  periiapt,  tliote 
of  the  Talley  of  Tufauouy  are  the  most  civilizedy  as  it  is  a  port  where 
ships  occasionally  touch  far  the  purpose  of  procuring  Sandal  wood  fi»r 
the  market  of  Canton.  • 

**  This  idace  is  surrounded  by  a  tidge  of  mountains  of  almost  inac- 
cessible height,  fbrminc  the  boundary  of  the  kingdom^  which  is  divided 
and  subdivided  inta  villages  or  districts,  each  havine  a  chief,  tributary 
to  the  kingt  who  is  at  all  times,  ready  to  lead  his  warriors  to  battle  at  the 
sound  of  the  conch.  Every  kingdom  has  a  chief  priest,  and  to  each 
of  the  divisions  a  stdwrdinate  one,  who  are  much  respected,^  and  ever 
held  in  the  greatest  veneration. 

'  **  Their  reUgion,  as  well  as  their  mode  of  performing  it,  appears  to 
differ  but  little  from  the  description  given  in  tne  Appendix  to  the  Mis- 
sionary Voyage  to  the  Society  Islands^  excepting  that  of  offering  human 
sacrifices  to  their  Eatoda  or  god.  I  codid  not  find  that  this  custom 
had  ever  been  in  practice  here :  if  it  had,  it  must  have  been  very  an- 
dentp  fi^r  it  did  not  form  any  part  of  their  numerous  traditionary  stories* 
The  Eatoda  appears  throughout  these  Islands,  to  be  the  superior  deity, 
but  tfiey  have  many  of  inferior  note,  and  amongst  them  I  remarked  Fa- 
tnattapoo,  and  two  or  three  others  sesembling  in  sound  those  mentioned 
ID  the  .Missionary  Voyage,  (page  143)  but  the  one  here  mentioned^ 
alone  corresponded  exactly.  Evei^  fiunily  have  also  a  deity  of  their 
own,  taken  firom  an  illustrious  relative,  whom  they  suppose  has  from  his 
virtae>  or  great  actions,  become  an  Eatooa.  To  him  they  dedicate 
images  cut  out  of  wood,  and  although  the  figures  are  uncouthly  repre* 
sentedy'they  are  very  ingenious.  These  are  sacred,  and  principally 
used  for  the  tops  of-crutcnes,  or  stilts,  as  they  are  superstitious  enough 
to  suppose,  that  when  they  rest  on  these  images  they  will  be  secure 
from  injury ;  and  should  they  by  accident  stumble,  it  is  seldom  they 
live  loiig  afterwards ;  for  if  tne  rriest  cannot  satisfactorily  appease  the 
anger  of  the  Tutelar  Eatoda,  they  fancy  they  labour  under  his  displea- 
scrre,  and  with  ah  unequalled  resignation  and  calmness  starve  them- 
selves td  death. 

*'  In  the  performance-  of  all  ceremonies,  they  exemplify  the  greatest 
devotion,  nor  do  they  at  any  time  approach  a  place  sacred  to  the  Eatoda 
without  the  most  'marked  respect.  The  women  uncovering  their 
bosoms,  the  men  removing  their  hats.  Of  the  evil  demon,  or  v  ehee- 
neihee,  they  have  but  little  dread,  being  firmly  persuaded  that  after  the 
soul  has  taken  its  departure  from  the  body,  it  will  enjoy  a  rank  among-^ 
their  Eatooas  in  another  world,  according  as  its  life  has  been  good  or 
bad  in  this.  Nothing  can  exceed  their  superstition ;  they  are  constantly 
seeing  Atdowas,  or  Ghosts,  and  even  in  their  sleep,  they  fancy  the  soul 
leaves  the  body  to  repose  among  its  k-indred  spirits.'*     (P.  37—40.) 

*^  The  clothing,  or  dress  of  these  people  is  very  simple,  the  men 
having  nothing  but  the  Sme  or  girdle  of  cloth  round  their  waist,  whic^ 
is  passed  between  their  legs  and  neatly  secured  in  front.  They  have 
abo  a  hat  made  firom  the  palm  tree,  the  simplicity  of  which  gives  an 
interesting  finish  to  their  manly  statures.  They  are  excessively  fond 
of  ^ar  Ornaments,  the  men  making  theirs  from  sea  shells,  or  a  lieht 
wood)  whidi'by  the; application  of  an  earth  becomes  beautifully  white. 
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The  women  prefer  flowers,  which  at  all  seasons  are  to  be  foand. 
Whales'  teeth  are  held  in  such  estimation  that  a  good  one  is  considered 
equal  to  the  greatest  property ;  they  are  generally  in  the  possession 
of  the  chiefs^  who  wear  them  suspended  round  their  neck.  Their 
other  species  of  dress  consists  of  a  kind  of  coronet,  ingeniously  made 
from  a  h'ght  wood,  on  which  is  fastened^  by  means  of  the  rosm  from 
the  bread-fruit  tree,  small  red  berries ;  a  great  quantity  of  feathers 
give  the  finish.  The  ruff  worn  round  the  neck,  is  made  of  the  same 
materials.  Added  to  these  are  large  bunches  of  human  hair,  tied 
round  the  ancles,  wrist,  or  neck,  and  always  worn  in  battle,  though  sel- 
dom otherwise.  Tattooing  is  evidently  considered  among,  them  a 
^species  of  dress^  a  man  without  it  being  held  in  the  greatest  contempt. 
•The  women  are  not  exposed  ^s  much  as  the  men,  and  their  tattooing 
is  very  inconsiderable.  Their  dress  consists  of  a  piece  of  cloth  round 
their  waists,  answering  to  a  short  petticoati  and  a  mantle,  which  being 
tied  on  the  lefl  shoulder,  and  crossing  the  bosom,  rests  on  the  right 
hip,  and  hangs  negligently  as  low  as  the  knee,  or  calf  of  the  leg^  as  it 
may  accord  with  the  taste  of  the  lady.  Their  hair  is  generally  black, 
'  but  worn  in  different  ways,  some  long,  and  turned  up-— others  short. 
They  are  all  fond  of  adorning  their  persons  with  flowers,  and  many  of 
the  wreaths  are  formed  with  such  elegant  simplicity,  that  does  not 
contribute  a  little  to  their  personal  appearance,  which  is  at  all  times 
particularly  interesting;  the  beauty  of  their  features  being  only  equal- 
led by  the  symmetry  of  their  figures.  They  are  of  a  brigbt  cooper 
colour,  and  in  the  cheeks  of  those  wbo  were  requested  to  refrain  it&ok 
anointing  themselves  with  oil,  and  the  roots  of  trees^  the  cjimson  die 
was  very  conspicuous."     (P.  46—48.) 

The  king  or  chief  of  these  islands  is  treated  with  much  respect ; 
he  wears  a  diadem  formed  of  leaves,  and  is  conveyed  on  the 
backs  of  his  subjects,  to  prevent  the  taboo,  or  restriction,  .which 
would  otherwise  take  place;  the  ground  on  which  he  treads  being 
re^rded  as  holy  and  mterdicted :  his  dwelling  is  only  to  be  distin«- 
guished  from  the  rest  by  its  larger  dimensions.  The  Nooahee- 
yans  possess,  some  skill  in  surgery,  and  at  their  request  a  number 
of  lancets  were  distributed  amon^  them  by  the  Briton.  They 
are  very  expert  and  accurate  in  slinging  and  throwing. 

Lieut.  Snillibeer,  with  a  few  companions,  undertook  a  journey 
to  the  interior  of  the  island,  in  quest  of  a  tribe  which  had  been 
previously  described  as  composed  of  cannibals;  he,  however, 
found  them  friendly,  and  «r&ther  timorous,  being  situated  in  a^ 
fertile  country,  and  their  place  of  assembly  was  capable  of  con- 
taining 1200  persons.  Captain  Porter,  the  commander'  of  the 
Essex,  appears  to  have  practised  here  the  greatest  barbarities 
lipon  the  defenceless  natives. 

They  next  proceeded  to  the  ^sland  of  Christiana,  another  of 
the  Marquesas,  which  is  mountainous,  and  covered  with  luxu- 
riant foliage.     After  leaving  Christiana,  they  reached  Pitcaim*^. 
Island;^  where  they  were  qmckly  suirounded  by  the  cfmges  of  thp^ 
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Ad^esy  who  eagerly  questioned  them  in  English  concerning  their 
original  country,  and  from  whom  they  in  their  turn  obtainea  some 
considerable  details  concerning  the  present  state  of  the  island. 

Lest  there  should  be  any  of  our  readers  who  do  not  distinctly 
recollec^t  the  particulars  of  the  fate  of  the  crew  of  his  Maj^ty'a 
ship  the  Bounty,  we  will  succinctly  recall  it  to  their  minds*  This 
vessel)  of  215  tons,  carrying  four  carriage  guns,  six  pounders^ 
and  four  swivels;  and  manned  with  a  crew,  ibrty-six  in  number, 
was  dispatched  from  England  in  December  1 7879  and  reached 
Otaheite  on  the  26th  of  October  1788,  vrhere  she  continued  un- 
til April  4th)  1789,  in  execution  of  the  object  of  the  voyage, 
whic»  was,  to  take  on  board  and  convey  the  bread  fruit  plants, 
tod  many  other  valuaUe  fruits  of  that  country,  to  the  British 
islands  in  the  West  ladies.  Having  received  on  board  a  large 
(Quantity  of  these  plants,  and  many  other  productions  of  great 
importance,  she  departed  from  Otaheite.  On  the  11th  of  April, 
Cs^t.  Bligh  discovered  an  island  in  latitude  18°  b2'  S.  longi- 
tude, called  by  the  natives  Whytootackee,  and  completed  his 
wood  and  water  at  Annamooka^  one  of  the  Friendly  Islands. 
The  voyage  was  in  every  thing  prosperous  until  the  28th,  when, 
atsun-rismg^'Mr.  Ohristian,  one  of  the  master's  mates,  having 
ihe  morning  watch,  with  the  master  at  arms,  gunner's  mate, 
and.  a-  seaman,  entered  the  cabin  while  the  captain  was  asleep, 
seized'  him,  tied  his  hands  with  a  cord  behind  nim,  and  threat- 
ened him  with  instant  death  if  he  made  the  least  noise.  In  the 
mean,  timie  the  officers  were  secured  who  were  not  of  the  mu- 
tinous partVf  and  sentinels  placed  over  them.  The  captain  was 
hauled,  in  his  shirty  on  deck,  the  fore-hatchway  was  guarded,  an^ 
the  l)oats wain  and  carpenter  only  were  allowed  to  come  on  deck. 
The  boatswain  was  ordered  to  hoist  out  the  launch,  and  when  it 
was  done,  Mr.  Haward,  and  Mr.  Mallet,  midshipmen,  and  Mr. 
Samuel,  clerk,  were  ordered  into  it.  The  efforts  of  the  Captain 
to  bring  them  back  to  a  sense  of  their  duty  were  in  vain;  Chris- 
tian, with  many  oaths,  threatened  him  with  immediate  destruc» 
tion  if  he  did  not  quietly  submit. 

The  boatswain  and  seamen,  who  were  ordered  into  the  boat, 
were  allowed  to  ccdlect  twine,  canvas,  lines,  sails,  cordage,  a 
twenty-eight  gallon  cask  •  of  water,  and  the  carpenter  was  per- 
mitted to  take  his  toot-chest.  Mr.  Samuel,  the  clerk^  obtained 
150  pounds  of  bread,  and  a  ^mall  quantity  of  rum  and  wine,  with 
a  qluulrant  and  compass,  but  was  forbidden  to  touch  any  map, 
ephemeris,  sextant,  time-keeper,  or  any  of  the  Captain's  surveys, 
"or  drawings.  Captain  Bligh  having  asked' for  arms,  four  cut- 
lasses were  thrown  into  the  boat,  together  with  a  few  pieces  of 
l^rk,  and  some  clothes.  The  company,  with  Capt.  Bligh,  con- 
siltfld  of  the  ni^ter^  surgeon,  botanist,  gunner;  boatswain,  car- 
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penter,  master^s  mate^  two  midfibipBi^,  two  quarterrma^t^rs^ 
the  sail-maker,  two  cooks,  quarter-master's  mate,  butcher,  clerk, 
and  a  boy.  Twenty-»five  remained  on  board  the  vessel,  which, 
as  soon  as  the  boat  cast'off,  steered  w.  n.  w.  The  reason  of  this 
revolt  appeared  to  be  the  prospect  of  a  life  of  emoyment  at 
Ot^eite,  and  connections  foi*med  with  the  females  of  that  place* 
The  secrecy  of  the  transaction  was  the  most  surprising  part  of  it, 
as  not  one  of  those  who  were  dismissed  in  the  boat  had  the  small- 
est suspicion  of  it,  and  the  captain  md  the  head  mutineer,  Chris- 
tian, had  lived  on  the  bestj)ossible  terms.  ^  •       ^ 

The  sufferings  of  Capt  IBligh  and  his  companiops,  in  a  voyage 
through  a  tempestuous  sea,,  of  8618  miles  in  extent,  from  the 
islandof  Tofoa,  or  Tofou,  to  the  Dutch  settlement  on  the  island  of 
Timor,  in  which  every  deprivation  which  humanity  could  endure 
was  experienced,  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  description  here. 
As  to  the  fate  of  tlie  twenty-five  mutineers,  it  appears  that  they 
first  proceeded  with  the  ship  to  Toobouai,  where  they  proposed  to 
settle;  but  quarrels  soon  after  taking,  place  between   Christian 
and  others  of  the  mutineers,  sixteen  of  the  number  were  landed^ 
at  their  own  request,  at  Matavai,  on  the  20th  of  September,  1789, 
fourteen  of  whom  were  afterwards  taken  by  Capt.  Edw^urd%  of 
the  Fandora.^    Christian,  with  the  remainder  of  his  ccmfeideriateSi 
in  number  onlv  eight,  havinff  firdt  taken  on  board  several  ofthe 
natives  of  Otaneite,  mostly  females,  put  again  to  sea^  and  pro^ 
bably  apprehensive  of  a  discovery,  resolved  upon  takiiig  the 
chance  of  being  cast  on  some  uninhabited  island,  which  did 
actually  present  itself  in  that  of  I^tcaim,  where,  finding  no 
anchorage,  he  ran  the  ship  upon  the  rocks ;  and  having  cleared 
her  of  her  live  stock,  and  other  articles,  which  be  had  br9U^ht 
from  Otaheite,  set  fire  to  her^  that  no  traces  might  remain  which 
might  lead  to  a  discovery  of  the  place  of  their  retreat.     It  appears 
that  Christian  soon  after  disgusted  his  companions  by  his  violent 
conduct^  and  having  carried  o£Pthe  wife  of  an  Otaheitan  man,  to 
supply  the  place  of  his  own,  whom  he  had  lost  by  deaths  was  shot 
dead  by  him  while  he  was  digging  in  his  own  defd.  -  '^ 

This  island  is  about  six  miles  long,  and  three  broad;  it  is 
covered  with  wood,  and  the  soil  is  extremdy  fertile.  Jt  Ifes  m 
25**  south  latitude  and  in  130°  longitude  west  from  Greenwich; 
and  being  situate  in  such  a  vast  expcgGise  of  waters,  its  climate J5 
refreshed  by  perpetual  breezes,  and  remarkably  salubrious  and 
agreeable.  Sir  Thomas  Staines  and  Capt  Pipon,  oh  ap- 
proaching the  shores  of  this  island,  which  they  bad  supposed 
to  be  unmhabited,  were  agreeably  surprised  at  oeholding  plan- 
tations regularly  laid  out,  and  huts  and  houses  more  neatly  coiir 
stnicted  than  those  on  the  Marquesas  Islands.  When  they  wer^ 
at  the  distance  of  two  xniles  from  the  shores .  some  of  the  iz^ 
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bitimfs  were  observed  bringing  down  liieir  canoes  on  their 
shouMm,  dashing  through  Ihesurf,  and  paddling  off  to  the  dup; 
bat  their  surprise  was  great  indeed  on  bdng  ac&ressed  by  them 
in  fluent  £nglidi«  The  ftrst  man  whom  thejr  received  on  board 
mis  Friday  Fletcher  October  Christian,  the  first-bom  of  the 
island,  a  fine  yomig  man,  dT  about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and 
a  countenance  remarkably  open  and  interesting.  This  was  the 
son  of  Christian,  the  origmaT  settler. 

^  The  astonishment  which  before  had  been  so  strongly  demonstrated 
in  them,  was  now  become  ooDtpicnoos  in  us,  even  to  a  much  greater 
degree  than  when  they  haOed  us  in  our  native  langua^ ;  and  1  must 
here  confess  I  blushed  when  I  saw  nature  in  its  most  simple  state,  offer 
that  tribute  of  respect  to  the  Omnii>otent  Creator,  which  firom  educa» 
tion  I  did  not  pernMrm,  nor  firom  society  had  been  taught  its  necessi^* 
Before  they  begun  to  eal;  on  their  knees,  and  with  hfuids  uplifted  did 
they  impkNre  permission  to  paiijtake  in  peace  what  was  settbdfore  them» 
and  when  they  had  eaCen  heartily,  resuming  their  former  attitude, 
oifered  a  fervent  prayer  of  thanka^ving  for  die  indulgence  they  had 
just  experienced^  Our  omiasion  ofthis  ceremony  did  not  escape  their 
aotioe,  for  Christian  asked  me  whether  it  was  not  customary  with  us 
also.  Here  nature  was  triumphant,  for  I  should  do  myself  an  irrepa* 
rable  injustice,  did  I  not  witii  candour  ackndwledge,  I  was  both  em* 
barraaaed  and  wholly  at  a  loss  for  a  smmd  reply,  arc  evaded  this  poor 
ftilew'a  queetionby  drawing  his  attention  to  the  cow,  which  was  then 
Isoldng  down  the  hatchway,  and  as  he  had  never  seen  an3r  of  the  spa- 
des bdTore^  it  was  a  source  of  mirth  and  gradfication  to  him* 

**  The  hatred  of  these  peoj^.  to  the  bhtcks  is  stronglv  rooted,  and 
which  doubtless  owes  its  origin  to  the  early  quarrels  which  Christian 
and  his  fbUowers  had  with  we  Otaheitans  after  their  arrival  at  Pit« 
cairn's ;  to  illustrate  which  I  shall  here  relate  an  occurrence  which- took 
phu:e  at  breakfast. 

**  Soon  after  young  Christian  had  began,  a  West  Indian  Black,  who 


aiaaiim,  before  he  would  again  resume  his  iseat.    The  innocent  Quashe 
was  (^ten  reminded  of  the  anecdote  by  his  Miow  servients. 

"  After  coming  along  side  the  ship,  so  eager  were  they  to  g^  on 
bbarj^  that  several  of  the  canoes  had  been  wholly  abandoned,  and  gone 
tdrift.  This  was  the  occasion  of  an  anecdote  which  will  show  most 
conspicuously  the.  good  nature  of  their  dispositions,  and  the  mode  re« 
sorted  to.  in  deciding,  a  double  claim.  The  canoes  being  brought  back 
to  the  ship,  the  Captain  ordered .  that  one  of  them  should  remain 
in  each,  when  it  became  a  question  to  which  that  duty  should  devolve; 
however  it  wtA  soon  adjusted,  for  Mackey  observed  that  he  supposed 
they  were  all  equally  anxious  to  see  the  ship,  and  the  fairest  way  would 
he  for.  them  to  cast  lots,  as  then  there  would  be  no*  ill  will  on  either 
Mde.  This  was  acceded  to,  and  those  to  whom  it  fell  to  go  into  the 
bpst,  departed  without  a  murmuf^ 
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**  I  could  wish  it  had  beeh  possible  for  us 'to' have  prolonged  onr  st^ 
for  a  few  days,  i)ot  only  for  oar  own  gratification,  but  for  the  benefit 
which  these  j^ooj:  people  would  have  derived  from  it^  for  I  am  perfectly 
satisfied,  from  the  interest  every  one  took*  nothing  would  have  been 
withheld  by  the  lowest  of  the  crew  which  probability  told  him  would 
add  to  their  comfort:  however  this  was  impossible;  for,  firbm  some 
cause  on  the  part  of  .the  commissariat  department,  and  which  I  cannot 
well  es^lain,  w«'were  reduced  to  so  comparatively  small  a  portion  of 
provisions,  that  it  was  necessary  to  use  every  means  to  expedite  our  re- 
turn to  South  America,  and  after  ascertaming  the  longitude  to  be  ia 
130P  25'  W.  and  latitude  25""  4'  8.  we  again  set  sail  and  proceeded  on 
our  voyage. 

'.  >*  No  one  but  the  Captains  went  ashore,  which  will*  be  a  sourciB  of 
lasting  regret  to  me,  for  I  would  rather  have  seen  the  simplicity  of  that 
little  village,  than  all  the  splendour  and  magnificence  of  a  city. 

*^  I  now  lament  it  the  more,  because  the  conclusion  of  this  chapter 
wiU  be  from  the  relation  of  another,  and  I  was  willing  to  lay  as  little 
as  possible  before  the  reader,  but  what  I  had  myself  been  a  witnestf ; 
•till,  as  I  can  rely  on  its  veracity,  I  shall  hope  it  will  please.  *  After 
landing,*  said  my  friend,  *  and  we  had  ascended  a  little  eminence,  we 
were  imperceptibly  led  through  groupes  of  cocoa-nuts  and  bread-fruit 
treeff,  to  a  beautiful  picturesque  little  village,  formed  on  an  oblong 
square,  with  trees  of  various  kinds  irregularly  interspersed.-  The  houses 
small,  but  regular,  convenient,  and  of;  unequallea  cleanliness.  The 
daughter  of  Adams  received  us  on  the  hill.  She  came  doubtlessly 'as 
a  spy,  and  had  we  taken  men,  or  even  been  armed  ourselves,  would 
certainly  have  given  her  father  timely  notice  to  escape,  but  as  we  had 
neither,  she  waited  our  arrival^  and  conducted  us  to  where  her  fattier 
was.  She  was  arrayed  in  nature's  simple  garb,  and  wholly  unadomedy 
but  she  was  beauty's '  self,  and  heeded  not  the  aid  of  ornament*  She 
betrayed  some  surprize^^timidity  was  a  prominent  feature. 

**  *  John  Adams  is  a  fine  looking  old  man,  approaching  to  sixty  yeara 
of  age.  •  We  conversed  with  him  a  long  time,  relative  to  the  mutiny  of 
the  Bounty,  and  the  ultimate  fate  of  Christian.  He  denied  being  ac- 
cessary to',  or  having  the  least  knowledge  of  the  conspiracy,  but  he  ex- 
Eressed  great  horror  at  the  conduct  of  Captain  Bligh,  not  only  towards 
is  men,  but  officers  also.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  a  desire  to  return  to 
England,  and  I  must  confess  his  replying  in  the  afilrmattve  cieiused  me 
great  surprize. 

^  'VV  Heiold  roe  he  was  perfectly  aware  how  deeply  he  was  involved ; 
that  by  folfowing  the  fortune  of  Christian,  he  had  not  only  sacrificed 
«very  claim  to  his  country,  jl)ut  that  his  life  was  the  necessary  forfeiture 
£>r  such  an  act,  and  he  supposed  would  be  exacted  from  him  were  he 
ever  to  return  t  notwithstanding  all  these  circumstances,  nothing  would 
be  able  to  occasion  him  so  much  gratification  as  that  of  seeing  once 
more,  prior  to  his  death,  that  country  which  gave  him  birth,  and  from 
which  he  bad  been  so  long  estranged.  ' 

•^  "  •  There  wns  a  sincerity  in  his  speech,-^!  can  badly  describe  it— but 
it  had  a  very  powerful  in^uence  in  persuading  me  these  were  his  real 
sentiments.  My  interest  was  excited  to  so  great  a  degree,  that  I  offered 
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}Sm  a  coareyance  for  himself^  with  any  of  his  faniHy  who  chose  to  ao 
colDpany  him.  He  appeared  pleased  at  the  proposal,  and  as  no  one 
was  then  present,  he  sent  for  hts  wife  and  children.  The  rest  of  this 
litde  community  surrounded  the  door.  He  communicated  his  desire^ 
and  solicited  their  acquiescence.  Appalled  at  a  request  not  less 
sudden  than  in  opposition  Jo  their  wishes^  they  were  all  at  a  loss  for  a 
reply. 

'*  *  His  charming  daughter,  although  inundated  with  tears,  first  brake 
the  silence. 

**  *  Oh  do  not.  Sit*,*  said  she,  *  take  from  me  my  father !  do  not  take 
away  my  best— my  dearest  friend.'  Her  voice  fwled  her — she  was  un- 
able to  proceed-^leaned  her  head  upon  her  hand,  and  gave  full  vent  to 
her  grief.  His  wife  too  (ian  Otaheitean)  expressed  a  lively  sorrow. 
The  wishes  of  Adams  soon  became  known  among  the  othersi  who 
joined  in  pathetic  solicitation  for  his  stay  on  the  Island.  Not  an  eye 
was  diy — the  big  tear  stood  in  those  of  the  men — the  women  shed 
them  in  full  abundance.  I  never  witnessed  a  scene  so  fully  aflfecting, 
or  more  replete  with  interest.  To  have  taken  him  from  a  circle  qf  sudi 
dBriends,  would  have  ill  become  a  feeling  heart,  to  have  forced  him  away 
in  opposition  to  their  joint  and  earnest  entreaties,  would  have  been  an  * 
outrage  on  humanity. 

f  I  <  With  assurances  that  it  was  neither  our  wish  nor  intention  to  take 
him  from  them  against  his  inclination,  their  fears  were  at  length  dissi- 
pated. His  daughter  too  had  gained  her  usual  serenity,  but  she  was 
lovely  in  her  tears,  for  each  seemed  to  add  an  additioncd  charm.  For-^ 
.  getting  the  unhappy  deed  which  placed  Adams  in  that  spot,  and  seeing 
him  only  in  the  character  he  now  is,  at  the  head  of  a  little  community, 
^ored  Dy  all,  instructing  all,  in  religion,  industry,  and  friendship,  ms 
situation  might  be  truly  envied,  and  one  is  almost  inclined  to  hope  that 
bis  unremitting  attention  to  the  government  and  morals  of  this  extra- 
ordinary little  colony,  will  ultimately  prove  an  equivalent  for  die  part  he 
fonanly  took, — entitle  him  to  praise^  and  should  he  ever  return  to 
England,  eoiHMre  bjm  the  clemency  of  that  Sovereign .  he  has  so  much 
inji»ed. 

'*  <  The  young  women  have  invariably  beautiAil  teeth,  fine  eyes,  ^d 
open  expression  of  countenance,  and  looks  of  such  simple  innocence, 
and  sweet  sensibility,  that  renders  their  appearance  at  once  interesting 
and  engaging,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  add,  their  minds  and  manners  were 
as  pure  and  innocent,  as  this  impressloh  indicated.  No  lascivious 
looks,  or  any  loose,  forward  manners,  which  so  much  distinguish  the 
characters  of  the  females  of  the  other  Islands.* 

**  The  Island  itself  has  an  exceedingly  pretty  appearance,  and  I  was 
informed  by  Christian,  every  part  was  fertile  and  capable  of  being  cul- 
tivated. ■  Ine  coast  is  every  way  bound  with  rocks,  insomuch  that  they 
are  at  jail  times  obliged  to  carry  their  little  boats  to  the  viUage,  but  the 
timber  is  of  ao  light  a  nature  that  one  man  is  adequate  to  the  burden  of 
the  largest  they  have. 

'*  Each  fiimily  has  a  separate  allotment  of  land,  and  each  strive  to 
rival  the  other  in  their  agricultural  pursuits,  which  is  chiefly  confined  to 
$he  propagation  pf  th^  yam,  and  which  they  have  certainly  brought  to 
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Ibe  finest  perfection  I  ever  saw.  Hiet^nead-frult  and  cocoa-^nult  treei^ 
were  brought  with  them  in  the  jBounty,  and  have  been  since  reared 
with  great  success.  The  pi^  also  came  by  the  same  convejanee,  as 
-well  as  goats  and  poultry.  They  had  no  pigeons,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say 
no  one  thought  of  leaving  those  few  we  had  on  board,  with  them. 
'  **  Hie  pigs  have  got  into  the  woods,  and  many  are  now  wild.  Fish 
of  various  sorts  are  taken  here^  and  in  great  abundance ;  the  tackling  is 
all  of  their  own  manuifacturing,  and  the  hooks,  althotigh  beat  out  of 
old  iron  hoops,  not  only  answer  the  purpose,  but  are  fairly  inade. 

'<  Needles  they  also  make  from  the  same  materials.  Those  men  who 
came  on  board,  were  finely  formed,  and  of  manly  features.  Their 
height  about  five  feet  ten  inches,  llieir  liair  black  and  long,  gene^ 
ndly  plaited  into  a  tail. 

'<  They  wore  a  straw  hat^  similar  to  those.wom  by  sailors^  with  a  &w 
feathers  stuck  into  them  by  way  df  ornament.  On  their  shoulders  was 
a  mantle  resembling  the  Chilinan  Poncho,  which  hunc  down  to  tlie 
knee,  and  round  the  waist,  a  girdle  con'espoliding  to  that  of  the  In- 
dians at  the  Marqu^sfas,  both  of  which  are  prodti^ed  froni  the  bark  of 
trees  growing  on  the  Island,  fhey  told  me  they  had  clothes  on  shore^ 
but  never  wore  them.  I  spoke  to  Christian  particularly,  of  Adarn^s 
who  assured  me  he  was  greatly  respected,  insomuch  that  no  one  ^ted 
}n  opno^sition  to  his  wishes,  and  when  t^ey  should  lose  him,  their  regret 
'would  be  getieral.  The  inter-marriages  which  had  taken  place  amoDog 
them,  have  been  the  occasion  of  a' relationship  throughout  the  colony. 
There  seldom  happens  to  be  a  quarrel,  even  of  the  most  trivial  nature, 
and  tiien,  (using  their  own  term,)  is  nothing  more  than  a  word  of 
taouth  quarrel,  which  is  always  referred  to  Adams  for  adjustment.'' 
(P.  88— 96.) 

On  a  question  beiB^  put  to  pne  of  these  visitors  <hi  board  the 

•h]|>9  as  to  what  he  believed  on  the  subject  of  rdti^on^  be  imme-^ 

diat^y  went  thrdugh  the  creed  in  our  liturgy,  informing  them  that 

John  Adams  had  taught  him,  who  had  also  caused  a  prayer  to 

be  said  every  day  at  noon.     Q.  "  And  what  is  that  prayer?" 

A.  **  I  will  arise  and  go  to  miy  Fatheir,  and  say  unto  him,  Father, 

I  have  sinned  against  Heaven,  and  before  thee,  and  am  no  more 

worthy  to  be  called  thy  son.'*    Q.  "  Do  you  continue  to  say 

this  every  day?'     A.  "  Yes,  tve  rierver  neglect  it."     Upon  being 

tasked  who  was  their  King,  the  answer  was,  "  Why,*King  GeOTge, 

to  be  sure."    It  appears  that  the  whole  of  this  little  interesting 

.colony,  at  this  time,  amounted  to  fbrUr-eight  persons,  besides 

infants.    The  clothing  of  the  young  temales  consisted,  as  we 

learn  from   Capt.  Pipon,  of  a  piece  of  linen,  reaching  from 

the  waist  to  the  knees,  and  generally  a  sort  of  mantle,  thrown 

loosely  over  the  shoulders,  luid flanging  as  low  as  the  ancles;  but 

this  covering  appeared  to  be  intended  chiefly  as  a  protection 

against  the  sun  and  the  weather;  as  it  was  frequently  laid  aside, 

and  then  the  upper  part  of  the  body  was  entirely  exposed,  and  it 

is  not  possible  to  conceive  more  beautiful  forms  than  those  whicn 
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tiny  eidiitiaited.  They  sometimes  wreathe  caps  or  bonnets  for  die 
head)  m  the  most  tafltefiil  mannery  to  protect  the  face  from  the 
bod;  and,  according  to  Capt  Pipon,  **  our  dress-makers  in  Lonr 
don  might  take  pattern  from  the  degant  taste  c^  these  untaught 
lonales.  The  temales  of  John  Adams's  family  consisted  of  jus 
old  blind  i^ife  and  three  daughters,  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  yeara 
of  age,  and  a  boy  of  eleven ;  a  daughter  oS  his  wife,  by  her  fornuer 
husband,  and  his  son  in  law.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  little 
village  is  the  dwellii^g  of  young  Christian;  and  in  the  centre  is 
a  sinooth  imardiant  lawn ;  and  as  we  learn  from  the  same  sourcei^ 
diese  hoiiaes  contain  very  good  beds,  oomfortable  furmtare^  and 
have  the  recommendirtions  of  cleanliness  in  the  highest  d^ree. 
One  is,  in  addition  to  all  this,  much  gratified  to  know  that  such 
are  the  natural  Ibrtifieations  of  the  island,  that  it  may  be  deemed 
impregnable  to  an  invading  enemy. 

They  now  departed  from  these  mteresting  colonists,  and  Chap- 
ter VI.  introduces  us  to  the  sea-port  of  V^paraiso,  on  the  coa^ 
of  Chili,  at  which  place  they  arrived  after  a  voyage  of  thirty  days. 
It  is  situated  in  Lat.  31°  7'  S. ;  and  in  Long.  72^  19'  W.  This 
town  is  commodious,  large,  and  opjolent,  regularly  built,  with 
houses  of  only  one  «tory  high ;  its  trade  is  confined  chiefly  to  corn, 
cordage,  and  copper.  The  custom-house  is  erected  on  tne  beach, 
as  are  also  the  mercantile  houses;  ihere  are  two  churches  and 
many  monasteries.  The  citadel  is  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and 
Commands  it  in  every  direction ;  it  is  secured  by  a  batterjr  of 
twelve  guns,  adjoining  which  is  the  governor's  residence  and  tbe 
prison;  the  whole  fortress,  however,  is  quite  untenable,  and 
in  a  veiT  neglected  state.  The  shore  is  bold,  ^nd  the  anchorage 
secure,  but  water  for  large  vessels  is  very  diiSicult  to  be  procured. 
Notwithstanding  the  vigilance  of  the  government,  smuggling  is 
carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  market  is  well  supplied, 
particularly  with  poidtry,  vegetables,  and  fruit.  There  is  an 
abundance  of  cattle  in  the  country  around,  and  the  horses  are 
handsome,  flc^  and  spirited.  There  is  likewise  another  dyvbion 
of  this  town  distinct  from  the  particalled  Port  Valparaiso,  al« 
iready  described ;  this  is  named  Almendrale,  or  Almond  Orove^ 
and  has  several  small  churches  and  a  monastery.  It  is  the  great 
fruit  mart,  and  has  large  vineyards  and  gardens.  The  popular 
tion  is  about  25,t)00.  The  temperature  is  moderate  and  salu* 
brious. 


the 

duces  fine  hemp,  and  is  yery  abundant  in  gold  and  silver  ore* 
The  Chilinans  in  general  are  active  and  expert  in  securing  the 
^ild  cattle  of  the  country,  but  ase  in  a  low  state  of  military  dt»- 
ci^iaie,  and  ill  affected  towards  the  Spanish  govenunent.    The 
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voyage  was  now  re^-commenced,  and  they  soon  arrived  at 
Callao,  the  port  of  Lima,  which,  with  the  island  of  San  Lo» 
rensa,  forms  a  magnificent  harbour.  This  town  is  mean,  and 
contains  only  300  houses,  but  has  a  custom-house,  which  is  ren- 
dered of  great  importance  by  its  extensive  commerce.  The 
approach  to  Lima  is  commodious  and  agreeable ;  it  is  entered  by 
an  arch-way,  and  disposed  in  rectilinear  streets,  with  proper 
precautions  to  preserve  cleanliness.  • 

**  The  extent  of  this  city  may  be  estimated  to  be  nearly  eight  miles 
in  circumference,  including  the  suburb  on  the  north  side  of  the  riTcr, 
or  about  two  miles  three  quarters  in  length,  and  a  mile  and .  half  in 
width. .  Its  fortification  consists,  merely  of  a  wall  built  of  unburnt 
bricks,  from  15  to  20  feet  high,  and  nearly  as  many  thick^  with 
bastions  flanking  each  other  a  distance  not  exceeding  two .  hundred 
yards. 

**  The  width  of  the  breast  work  from  the  inside  extremity  of  the 
parapet,  is  by  no  means  adequate  to  permit  the  mounting  of  cannon, 
and  It  appears  evident  to  have  been  mtended  only  to  protect  the  city 
from  the  incursions  of,  or  being  surprized  by  the  Indians. 

**  According  to  Frazier,  whose  plan,  as  well  as  description  of  the 
place,  I  found  to  be  exceedii^ly  correct,  it  was  built  in  1685  by  John 
Kaimond,  a  Flemish  Priest  in  the  Viceroyship  of  the  Duke  de  la 
Plata. 

. "  It  is  now  very  neglected,  and  out  of  repair,  but  the  disaffected 
state  of  the  country  seems  to  have  created  some  jyst  alarm  among-  the 
Spaniards,  and  the  Marquis  of  Concordia  has  ordered  several  gate- 
ways to  be  repaired,  and  the  wall  to  be  put  in  a  proper  state,  of  de- 
fence ;  but  its  great  state  of  disorganization  precludes  ita  being  ac- 
complished in  any  reasonable  time.  It  possesses  no  kind  of  ditch,  or 
out-works. 

''At  about  150  yards,  or  one  square  from  the  bridge,  is  the  Placa 
'  Real,  or  Royal  Square,  in  the  centre  of  which  are  the  remains  of 
an    elegant  brass  fountain;  several  of  the  lions  with  which  it  was 
embellished,  as   well  as  part  of  the  statue  of  Fame,  still  remainw 
The  water  is  thrown  to  a  considerable  height,  and  the  basin  is  suf- 
ficiently spacious  for  it  to  fall  within  its  margin.    On  the  east  side  of 
this  square  is  the  cathedral,  and  palace  of  the  bishop.    The  Viceroy's 
establishment  occupies  the  North  side;  the  West  is  taken  up  by  tlie 
court  of  justice,  council  house,  and  prison,  with  a  row  of  arches,  which 
.are  continued  throughout  the  South  side,  and  under  theni  are  shops  of 
^various  descriptions.     There  is  a  market  held  in  this  square,  but  it 
cannot  boast  of  any  particular  excellence. 

^*  The  Cathedral  does  not  possess  any  external  beauty  ^  but  the  splen- 
dour, magnificence,  and  riches  of  the  interior  can  alone  be  conceived. 
The  enchanted  palaces,  as  described  in  the. fairy  tales,  recurred  to  my 
metnory  the  instant  I  entered  this  elegant  sanctuary.  The  great  altar, 
standing  at  the  east  end,  is  modern ;  and  the  columns^  numerous  as  th^ 
are,  together  with  every  other  part,  are  covered  with  silver  in  about 
ihe  thickness  of  a  doUiAr,  and  when  lit  up  for  the,  performtoce  of  aoj 
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purticuliur  oeremony,  its  brilliant  and  beautiful  appearance  cannot  be 
exceeded*    Don  Mathias  Mastro^  a  Priest,  was  tbe  architect.    He  is 
abo  a  painter  of  considerable  merit.     The  various  altars  on  either  side^ 
are  equal  in  richness  if  not  in  beauty,  to  the  one  I  have  mentioned. 
The  clkurch  of  San  August  in  may  be  considered  the  next  in  beauty^, 
by  many  I  dare  say  superior  to  the  cathedral ;  all  the  altars  are  superbly 
ornamented,  and  several  are  of  incalculable  value,  but  particularly  the 
one,  erected  at  the  entire  expence  of  the  silversmiths,  which  is  eovered 
with  solid  metal,  of  more  than  common  thickness, — ^it  only  required  a 
few  additional  ornaments  which  were  in  a  state  of  readiness,  to  make  it 
complete.     This  church  contains  some  excellent  paintings. 
>  **  San  Domingo  also  vies  with  the  others  in  point  of  elegance,  and 
has  a  handsome  tower,  (of  great  hei|^ht,)  at  the  top  of  which  the  tra- 
veller may  enjoy  a  most  extensive,  picturesque,  and  interesting  pros-, 
pect ;  and  as  it  is  difficult  for  a  straneer  to  find  his  way  through  the 
town,  I  would  recommend  him  to  visit  this  tower  the  nrst  thing,  as, 
from  a  single  look  he  will  receive  more  information  relative  to  the  place, 
than  from  studying  the  Lima  directory  a  month. 
'  **  As  the  city  contains  upwards  of  filly  churches  and  chapels,  the 
reader  will  see  the  impossibility  of  my  bringing  all  before  nira,  and 
consider  it  sufficient,  if,  in  addition  to  those  I  have  already  mentioned, 
I  say  that  San  Francisco  with  La  Conception,  and  La  Mercy,  are  the 
most  extensive,  as  well  as  handsome ;  although  none  of  the  others  are 
in  the  least  deficient  in  riches  and  splendor. 

.  *'  The  monasteries  here,  are  both  numerous  and  spacious,  and  I 
should  suppose  of  the  different  orders  there  cannot  be  less  than  eigh*. 
teen  or  twenty ;  and  some  among  them  contain  three  or  four  squares,  or 
a  piece  of  ground  eoual  at  least  to  six  acres. 

**  The  largest  of  those  is,  of  the  Franciscan  order,  and  contains  from 
120O  to  1500  Friars.  The  Augustins  come  next,  and  I  think  the  mo-' 
nastery  itself,  although  not  so  large,  is  much  more  elegant  than  the 
former ;  the  number  of  monks  exceed  a  thousand.  These  have  two  or 
three  smaller  ones  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  There  are  also  nu* 
merous  estaUishments  of  this  nature  under  the  various  denominationa 
of  Dominicans,  Benedictmes,  Mercerarians,  &c.  &c,  and  are  generally. 
found  in  the  most  desirable  and  advantageous  situations. 
-  *'  Of  convents  for  nuns,  there  are  also  several,  and  of  great  extent ; 
but  tho^e  of  St.  Clare,  the  Carmelites,  and  the  Incarnation,  are  the 
principal  ones  of  note/'    (P.  118— 122.) 

The  'Universi^  is  considerable  and  well-endowed;  and  the 
Lunatic  Asylum  is  arranged  on  a  commendable  plan.  There  is 
a  Royal  Court,  which  is  under  the  Viceroy's  control,  and  several 
of  inferior  consequence.  The  inquisition  is  situated  in  the  east 
end  of  the  town,  and  is  of  considerable  size.  The  mint  is  a  .very 
egcteqsive  buildings  and  has  a  civil  power,  indqiendent  of  the 
Viceroy.  The  other  public  buildings  are  principally  the  Torus, 
or  Amphitheatre^  for  Dull  fights,  a  powder  manufactory,  and  the 
P«qtheon.de  los  Meurtos,  or  public  cemetery.  The  whole  coas|; 
af  Pienu  and  ChiU  enjoys  |i  very  mild  temp^rnture^  iMi^y  io  de^ 
9  .  . 
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feiilt  of  rain,  is  chi^y  moistened  by  heaty  dews.    .The  brirf: 
account  of  the  mines  next  given,  presents  nothing  of  a  novel  na** 
ture.     The  Indians  of  Casco  are  in  stature  of  a  middle  hei^ht^ 
and  muscular,  with  very  little  beard;   their  colour  is  a  bright 
copper,  with  wide  countenances,  and  dark  eyes  and  hair. 

The  celebrated  island  of  Juan  Fernandez  was  neiCt  visited  b^ 
the  Briton. '  It  is  now  the  place  of  exile  for  the  patriots  of  Chilly 
who  reside  in  a  little  village  near  the  beach.  This  village  is 
commanded  by  a  battery  and  100  soldiers,  totally  devoid  of  disci- 
pline. The  island  is  nighly  romantic,  and  abounds  in  rivulets  ; 
its  soil  is  a  bright  red  ochi'e,  and  extremely  fertile.  The  moun- 
tains, which  are  difficult  of  access,  abound  in  the  box  and  mjrrtle, 
Dirith  many  species  of  wild  animals;  and  the  climate^  though 
very  variable,  is  not  unhealthy. 

Having  obtained  a  passport,  Lieutenant  Shillibeer  proceeded 
over-land  to  Santiago,  the  capital  of  Chili.  This  journey  was 
performed  over  an  unequal  countiy,  watered  by  several  streaaub 
JU  the  space  of  about  two  days.  The  city  stanos  in  aii«ileB8ive 
and  fertile  plain ;  it  is  iCDmjK^ed  of  Jipaeioto  itnd  handsome  edi- 
fices, though  thev  have  only  a  ground  floor^  and  ia  totally  without 
fortification.  The  market  is  well  supplied,  and  the  mmt  is  ex«« 
tolled  by  the  author  as  the  most  elegant  he  had  wittiMsed  ux 
South  America.  The  churches  here,  of  which  thei^  are  many, 
are  only  distin^shed  by  a  profusion  of  gilding,  arid  a  variety  of 
t)*adition€U*y  miracles.  Monastic  discipline  at  Santiago  is  in  a 
yery  relaxed  state,  and  the  clergy  are  represented  as  extremely 
avaricious  and  licentious.  A  wall  which  has  been  erected  to  re^ 
strain  tb.e  over-flowings  of  the  Maypocho,  is  the  fashionable 
promenade  of  the  town,  being  sufficiently-  broad  to  allow  of  three 
persons  walking  abreast  Tae  inhabitants  are  represented  as  il-o 
literate^  volimtuous,  and  indolent,  and  yet  as  laying  great  stres« 
iqson  external  accomplishments ;  and  thou^  they  are  not  inaett* 
sible  to  the  duties  and  graces  of  hoi^tality,  they  are  still,  in  their 
natural  dispositions,  both  proud  and  vindictive.  Tbe  popula-* 
tion  is  about  60,000.  This  city  is  the  residence  of  the  President 
of  Chili,  who  acts  in  subordination  to  the  Viceroy  of  Lima. 

The  subse(]|uent  matter  of  the  volume  is  of  no  interest ;  indeed 
the  few  additions  made  b^  Lieutenant  Shillibeer  to  the  aceounts 
already  re(;eived  of  Pitcairn's  Island,  and  its  patriapchal  society^ 
form  the  real  attractions  of  his  puldication ;  and  we  cannot  but 
j^eatly  lament  th^  shortness  of  the  visit  which  the  Briton  and 
Tagus  were  able  to  make  to  persot^s  so  morally  interesting,  as  &e 
fnetpbers  of  this  singularly-»fermed  community.  On  th^  other 
hand,  Jihen  we  -consider  how  virtuoudy  composed  this  little  Eden 
«eems  to  be,  under  the  ^od  man  who  presides  over  it,  we  dread 
the  ffior(4  llanger  to  which  unhallowed  "visits  from  thes^  regiona 
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«f  tke  globe  inav  expose  it;  and  if  this  diminutive  Common- 
wealth is  destined  to  be  revisited  under  the  authority  of  our  own 
Government,  let  us  hope  that  «ome  feeling  au^  tenderness  will  be. 
shown  in  the  selection  of  the  persons  charged  wi^  so  delicate  an 
erraqd«^ 


Art.  IX. — The  fPbrks  of  Ben  Jonson,  with  N^tes,  Critu^  and 
Explanatory,  and- a  Biographical  Memoir,  By  W*  Gif&rd,  Eiq» 
8vo«     9  vols.     Nicol.     London,  1816. 

X  HEHE  was  a  time  when  Shalcspeare  was  fairly  laid  on  the  shelf; 
Certain  poets  and  literati^  indeed,  knew  of  such  a  writer;  and 
even  condescended  occasionally  to  handle  his  rough  diamondsi^ 
and  give  them  a  modem  polish  and  a  French  jsetting.  Thus 
Dryden  and  Davenant  patronised  the  Tempest*  The  public  were 
informed  that  this  old  piece  was  Shakspeare's;  ana  they  were 
called  upon  to  wopder  at  the  genius,  which,  by  a  process  of 
poetic  alchemV)  could  convert  lead  to  gold;  and  improve  the 
crude  plan  01  the  Stratford  bard,  by  a  inale  counterpart  to 
Miranda  and  a  witty  confidante.  Tate,  in  like  manner,  took  pity 
en  Lear,  and  discovered  that  the  filial  interest  of  Cordelia  and 
Edgar  was  tame,  and  out  of  the  approved  tragic  ndes ;  and  that 
Edgar  and  Cordelia  must  absolutely  make  love.  We  call  our 
stage  reformed  and  enlightened;  but  these  paltry  impostures  still 
keep  possession  of  it. 

Shakspeare,  however,  could  not  long  be  depressed :  Adversis 
rerum  immersabilis  undis.  The  Indian  queens  and  Indian  em- 
perors made  room  for  Constance  and  Imogen,  Macbeth  and 
Othello.  Pope  and  Rowe  aspired  to  the  credit  of  taste  by 
becoming  his  editors.  Commentators  arose  on  commentators^ 
like  the  crop  of  armed  men  from  the  dragon's  teeth,  and  like 
them  they  destroyed  each  other.  To  the  stupid  ignorance  or  in- 
difference which  had  prevailed  respecting  this  master  of  the 
human  mind,  succeeded  a  busy  and  self-important  enthusiasm ; 
to  comment  upon  Shakspeare  was  to  contend  for  the  pri^e  of 
right  English  feeling,  and  perception  of  true  genius:  * 

Here  strip,  my  children :  here  at  once  plungf  in  : 

Here  strive  who  best  can  dash  through  thick  and  thin.     ^ 

.  The  admiraUe  ♦'  C^o^ons  of  Criticism"  checked  for  a  season 
tliezeal  of  verbal  tortore;  but  notes  and  re-marks  continued  tp 
qpirout  with  hydra  fertility  of  suocession,  till  common  sense  was 
4am  heard  in  the  ^<  Comments  on  the  Commentators  of  S^^p 
fpeare/' 
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This  mania  for  Shsikspeare^s  plays  was  accompanied  by  a 
bigoted  and  exclusive  feeling  of  intolerance  towards  all  who 
might  be  brought  into  a  paraSel,  or  made  to  approachy  howeyer 
distantly,  the  throne  of  their  dramatic  sultan.  Tne  same  injustice 
iR^hich  had  prevailed  respecting  Shakspeare  himself  now  operated 
respecting  his  illustrious  contemporaries.  Shakspeare,  fix>m 
being  r^arded  as  the  rude  poet  oi  a  rude  age,  became  the  only 
poet  of  his  sera;  an  sera  fnntiiil  in  masculine  and  original  gjseiaSj 
in  thought  and  fancy  and  dramatic  force,  beyond  all  that  have 
succeeded  it  in  our  own  land,  and  beyond  the  most  boasted 
periods  of  foreign  poesy. 

It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  foreigners  should  have  formed 
so  poor  an  estimate  of  our  stage:  sinire  we  ourselves  were  abso- 
lutely ignorant  or  indifferent  as  to  the  merits  of  our  native 
dr^ma;  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  worthies  of  ouc.  theatre  should  be 
to  them  as  much  unknown  as  the  poets  of  China;  that  they 
ishould  l^now  little  of  Fletcher;  should  never  have  heard  of 
IVias^inger,  or  Shirley,  or  Ford;  and  should  suppose  that  Shak- 
speare and  Jonsen,  are  surpassed  by  Addison  ana  Congreve. 

Tljp  French  idolize  Racine;  but  they  still  talk  of  **  the  great ** 
Corneille.    We  have  neither  their  national  gratitude,  nor  their 
national  policy  in  this  respect  The  ancient  wreath  of  Jonson  has 
been  violated  by  the  same  nands  which  have  incumbered  with  lau- 
rels the  statueof  Shakspeare.  Thecritics  and  the  readers  of  England 
were  labouring  to  make  amends  for  the  original  tasteless  neglect 
of  our  greatest  poet.    Tradition  had  coupled  the  name  of  Jonson 
with  that  of  Shakspeare,  and  the  manes  of  Shakspeare  were  to 
be  appeased  by  the  sacrifice  of  Jonson.  The  classic  claims  of  the 
latter — the  recorded  proofs  of  bis  influence  on  the  age  in  which 
he  flourished ;  of  his  favo|ir  and  friendship  with  the  learned,  and 
his  gracious  reception  with  princes,  were  looked  upon  as  mortal 
pflences.   The  praise  pfJon&oi^  was  thought  a  necessary  reflexion 
Qn  Shakspeare.     Hig  learning  was  sneered  at,  as  if  what  he 
wrote  w^  rnerely  learned :  to  his  art  was  triumphantly  opposed 
Shakspeare's  nature;  a$  if  art  were  mere  mechanic  artifice;  and 
the  jealousy  of  Kitely  had  nothing  in  it  of  nature;  as  if  Shak- 
^eare,  with  all  his  power  of  tracing  a  passion  and  a  character 
through  its  progressive  stages  of  developemenc,  knew  nothing  of 
art  These  "  two  stars  could  not  keep  their  motion  in  one  sphere  ;'* 
their  character^  were  contrasted  as  well  as  their  genius:  "  The 

fentte  "  Shakspeare,  an  epithet  first  applied  to  him  by  the  cordial 
.  indness  and  admiration  of  Jonson  himself,  was  placed  in  antithesis 
to  the  ^^  envious  and  malignant"  Jonson :  having  formed  their hy-* 
ppthesis  of  Old  Ben's  surly  envy  and  malignity,  (much  point  was 
meant  to  be  conveved  in  the  nick-name  of  OuL  Ben),  they  sat 
do^<^  to  ransack  his  prolo^pies  and  his  plays  for  th^  proa^^ 
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and  Willi  fSke  TMipkadty  of  men  detertnined  to  find  H^hat  ihef 
sotigl^  detected  a  sneer  at  Shakapeare,  at  every  turn  of  his 

lliis  is  not  merely  ridiculous;  it  is  de|^ra3ing  to  our  character 
as  a  refined  and  intellectual  people;  it  is  inconsistent  with  that 
patriodc  spirit  which  does  but  half  its  duty  in  protecting  the  well* 
merited  fame  of  statesmen  and  of  warriors^  unless  it  also  cherishes 
with  latitude  and  reverence  the  memory  of  those  who  have  contri* 
bated  to  sustain  and  extend  our  country's  literary  fflory.  It  is 
miserable  policy,  also,  after  sustaining^  the  attacks  of  ue  petulant 
prgudicedy  and  superficial  critics  of  France,  upon  their  Shaks- 
peare^  to  foster  so  much  absurd  jealousy  as  to  Jonson ;  and  to  per- 
sist in  looking,  with  suspicion,  upon  a  writer,  whom,  for  the 
honour  of  their  nation,  uiey  might  have  opposed  to  Moli^re, 
on  his  own  classic  ground.  In  art  and  ingenuity  of  plot,  in 
raciness  of  humour  and  richness  of  fancy,  the  l^x  and  the  Alchv- 
mist  might  surely  enter  the  lists  with  the  Misantrope  and  the 
Tartuffe. 

There  is  loom  enough  for  Jonson  and  Shakspeare  in  the  same 
hemisphere;  and  stars  of  different  magnitude  may  hold  their 
proper  distances,  and  perform  their  revolutions,  without  being 
thrust  from  their  orbits,  and  forced  upon  each  other.  They  who 
have  admitted  the  merits  of  both,  have  not  instituted  their  com- 
pariscm  with  great  felicity  of  discernment  *^  Shakspeare,"  says 
Cumberland,  **  with  ten  thousand  spots  about  him,  dazzles  us 
with  so  bright  a  lustre  that  we  either  cannot  or  will  not  see  his 
&olts.  He  gleams  and  flashes  like  a  meteor,  which  shoots  out 
of  our  sight  before  the  eye  can  measure  its  proportions,  or  analyze 
its  properties;  but  Jonson  stands  still  to  be  surveyed,  and  pre* 
sents  so  bold  a  front,  and  holds  it  so  fully  to  our  view,  as  seems 
to  challenge  the  compass  and  rule  of  the  critic,  and  defy  him  to 
find  out  an  error  in  the  scale  and  composition  of  his  structure. 
Putting  aside,  therefore,  any  fiirther  mention  of  Shakspear^  who 
was  a  poet  oui  of  all  ridiPj  and  beyond  all  compass  of  criticism; 
one  wnose  excellencies  are  above  comparison,  and  his  errors 
beyond  nuffJfer;  I  will  venture  an  opinion,  that  this  drama  of 
tlie  Fox,  is,  critically  speaking,  the  nearest  to  perfection  of  any 
one  drama,  comic  or  tragic,  which  the  English  stage  is  at  this 
day  in  possession  of/' — Observer,  iii.  170. 

it  is  easy  to  see  that  Cumberland  knew  nothing  of  Shakspearew 
In  the  liick  of  analytical  criticism  he  flies  to  declamation  and 
metaphor.  These  spots  on  Shakspeare's  sun  are,  many  of 
ikem,'  gpecks  on  the  visual  orb  of  his  critics.  We,  for  our  parts, 
in  the  name  of  our  country,  disclaim  for  Shakspeare  this  me« 
teorous  glory ;  these  will-o'-the-wisp  coruscations :  we  challenge 
for  him  the  ^^  <^tic  tube"  of  the  Tuscan  artist,  and  w6  promise 
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^at  his  ^'  spottj  globe'*  wfll  be  discovered  to  be  Tfiiiegated  Vilh 
f^*  new  lands,  rivers^  and  mopnlains/'  ^hich  his  idolaters  and  hit 
unbelievers  have  alike  failed  to  discern.  (lis  dramatic  histories^ 
or  mixed  or  romantic  dramas,  can  only  be  called  out  of  all  rule, 
because  they  deviate  from  the  rule  of  another  species  of  drama; 
and  they  are  ^^  out  of  all  compass  of  criticism,"  in  so  far  only  as 
they  are  out  of  the  compass  of  Greek  or  of  Gallic  criticism.  He 
is  out  of  aU  rule  to  those  only  who  cannot  perceive  the  philosoi- 
phical  purpose  which  he  invariably  has  in  view  throughout  his 
diversified,  but  well  digested,  scenes;  and  have  not  enough  of 
nature's  lore  to  distinguish  the  bearings  and  tendencies  of  the  sen- 
timents and  conduct  of  his  characters,  and  to  Analyse  their  inixed 
qualities  and  motions.     The    doubts  and  din)utes  which  have 

gitated  the  critical  world  respecting  certain  or  his  .characters,  as 
amiet  and  FalstafF,  have  been  complacently  assumed,  as  proving 
the  eccentric  and  unequal  genius  of  this  rude  cKild  of  fancy; 
They  prove,  however,  a  reach  of  penetration,  and  a  depth  of  art, 
which  the  vulgar,  the  superficial,  and  the  pedantic,  have  mistaken 
for  defective  sidll.  The  mystery  and  duoiousn^s,  the  uncertain 
light  which  hovers  around  some  of  his  personages,  assiipilates 
them  to  the  personages  of  hi^ory:  th^  are  real  beings;  often 
impenetrable ;  often  awakening  the  intenaest  curiosity  by  seeming 
inconsistency ;  by  words  or  actions  that  h^g  on  the  verge  m 
improbabilitv,  but  never  pass  it.  The  secrets  ot  numan  diaracter, 
too  dim  and  too  imperceptibly  confused  to  meet  the  common 
vision,  are  at  the  familiar  call  and  disposal  of  this  mighty  drar 
matist.  It  may,  then,  be  affirmed  of  Shakspeare,  that  he  presents 
himself  fiiU  to  the  eye  of  the  critic,  the  moralist,  the  metaphysi* 
cian,  the  artist,  and  the  poet 

"  The  profundity  of  learning"  is  not,  therefore,  due  to  Jonson, 
as  distinguished  from  the  ^^  sublimity  of  genius,"  by  which  Cum-^ 
berland,  in  the  vague  popular  phrase,  .imagines  that  he  is  de^ 
fining  Shakspeare.  The  profimdity  of  learning,  in  its  more 
valuable  sense,  of  an  insight  into  men  and  thmgs,  is  dae  to 
Shakspeare,  in  an  equal  degree  with  sublimity  of  genius ;  a  term 
invented  by  pick-tooth  indolence,  or  pompous  emptiness^  to 
isave  the  trouble  of  definition,  or  dioak  the  penury,  of  under- 
standing ;  and  if  this  profound  learning  be  limited  by  th^  author 
of  the  Observer,  to  mere  technical  skill  in  the  unities,  or  the 
scenic  surprises  of  an  unravdled  plot;  or  the  ddliul  adaptation 
of  the  legacy-hunters  and  parasites  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
stages ;  and  if  the  Fox  be  pronounced  only  a  perfect  drama, . "  criti- 
calfy  speaking,"  ^e  think  that  Jonscm,  no  less  than  Shakspeare, 
ns  misr^resented  a^d  degraded. 

Jonson  had  not  the  universal  power  of  Shakspeai^  to  whom  it 
yf0B  as  easy  to  sound  the  dew^B  of  trade  paosion^  as  toopm 
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t!ie  Blmee^  of  comic  humour.  If  learning  be  the  merit  of  Jon- 
flbn's  comedy^  the  same  learning  might  have  taught  him  tragedy  i 
but  it  cannot  be  said  of  him,  as  it  could  of  Massinger, 

Sptrat  tragicum  satis^  et  feliciter  audet« 

'  It  is  true  that  the  plan  of  the  classic  school  absolutely  precludes 
in  tragedy  that  play  of  human  thought,  and  that  varied  por- 
trtdture  of  character,  in  its  private  moments  and  conmion-life 
habitudes,  which  render  the  mixed  drama  of  England  a  mirror 
of  human  life.  But  the  acenes  of  Jonson,  transplanted  from  the 
Roman  historiaasy  although  they  may  stand  a  comparison,  as 
dramatic  poems,  mdth  some  of  the  boasted  Roman  tragedies  of 
]^raiiO€^  M\e  not  the  stamp  of  Jonso.p's  vigorous  mind.  His 
miad  is  in  his  comedies. 

As  Shakspeare  had  learning,  Jonson  had  genius:  and  the 
insight  into  human  nature,  which  he  shared  with  Shakspeare, 
has  sometimes  esc^ed  the  discernment  of  the  writer  who  draws 
their  parallel.  *^  Had  the  same  address,''  observes  Mr.  Cum- 
berland*  ^^  been  exerted  throughout,  the  construction  (of  the 
Fox)  would  have  been  a  inatcnless  piece  of  art :  but  here  wq 
are  to  lament  the  hasie  of  which  he  boasts  in  his  prologue; 
9nd  that  rapidity  of  composition,  which  he  appeals  to  as  a 
mark  .of  genius,  is  to  be  lamented  as  the  probable  cause  of  in- 
correctness, or  at  least  the  best  and  most  candid  plea  in  excuse 
of  it.  For  who  can  deny  that  nature  is  violated  by  the  absurdity 
of  Volpone's  unreasonable  insults  to  the  very  persons  who  had 
witnessed  falsely  in  his  defence,  and  even  to  the  very  advocate 
^ho  bad  so  successfully  defended  him  ?  Is  it  in  character  for  a 
man^  of  his  deep  cunning  and  long  search  of  thought,  to  provoke 
those  on  whom  nis  all  depended  to  retaliate  upon  him,  and  this 
fpr  the  poor  triumph  of  a  sillv  jest?  Certainly  this  is  a  glaring 
defect,  which  every  body  must  lament,  and  which  can  escape  wo- 
body.  The  poet  himself  knew  the  weak  part  of  his  plot,  ancl 
vainly  strives  to  bolster  it  up  by  making  Volpone  exclaim, 

<*  I  am  canght  in  mine  own  noose-~<-/' 

We  give  this  notaUe  ci4tique  on  the  poet's  finest  «rt,  in  ord^ 
to  show  that  Ben  Jonson^  as  well  as  Shakspeare,  may  some- 
times complain  of  the  ^.*  backing  of  his  friends; "  and  in  order 
also  tO'introdoce  Mr.  Gi^ord  to  our  readers  with  advantage. 

"  Mr.  Cumberland  shall  answer  his  own  question.  In  his  review  of 
the  DotiBle  Dealer,  he  finds  Maskwell,  like  Volpone,  losing  his  caution 

g"  i  the  exultation  of  success:  upon  which  he  observes.  *  I  allow  that  k 
in  character  for  him, to  grow  wanton  in  success  :  there  is  a  moralina 
villain's  outwitting  himself,*  This  appears  a  singular  change  of  opinioi^ 
ia  the  course  of  a  few  pages :  but,  whatever  may  be  Mr.  Cum^eriand's 
feMtility^  Jonson  Js  {soosistent  with  himself  W  with  tbeii 
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experience  of  mankind.  '  See/  says  Faktafi;  « how  wit  may  be  inade 
a  jackanapes  whdn  His  upon  an  ill  employ !'  The  same  sentiment  is  ts 
be  found  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher : 

*  Hell  gives  us  art  to  reach  the  depth  of  sin. 
But  leaves  us  toretched  Jbols  when  we  are  in.* 

Queen  of  Corinth. 

**  This  too  is  the  moral  of  the  New  Way  iopay  Old  DebU,  so  strik* 
ly  pointed  out  by  Masdnger: 

*  There  is  a  precedent  to  teach  wicked  men, 
That^  when  they  quit  religion  and  turn  atheists. 
Their  own  abilities  leave  Uiem.'^' 

It  might  have  been  observed,  that  Volpone  did  not  insult  his 
dupes  from  the  mere  love  of  a  jest,  but  from  the  pleasure  which 
he  felt  In  the  triumph  of  his  cunning,  and  the  gratification  which 
he  derived  from  the*  exercise  of  his  malevolence :  a-  quality  which 
is,  at  least,  as  conspicuous  in  his  character,  as  avarice  and 
craftiness. 

Mr.  Cumberland  again  supposes  Jonson  to  be  straining  after 
**  a  sorry  jest ; "  and  to  have  "  made  a  wanton  breach  of  charac- 
ter, when  he  violates  the  dignity  of  his  court  of  judges,  by 
making  one  of  them  so  abject  m  Ins  flattery  to  the  parasite,  upon 
the  idea  of  matching  him  with  his  daughter,  when  he  hears  that 
Volpone  has  made  him  his  heir :  but  this  is  an  objection  that  is 
within  *the  compass  of  two  short  lines,  spoken  aside  froni  the 
bench,  and  may  easily  be  remedied  by  their  omission  in  repre- 
sentation." We  think  Mr.  Cumberland  as  mistaken  in  this  in- 
stance as  in  the  former ;  and  we  are  by  no  means  satisfied  with 
the  method  of  apology"  which  Mr.  Ginbrd  uses  in  his  comment 
upon  the  commentator : 

.  *'  In  justice  to  this  learned  personage  let  it  be  further  remarked, 
that  his  determination  is  founded  upon  the  actual  demise  of  Volpoiie, 
in  which  case,  as  he  justly  concludes,  the  parasite  is  freed  from  all  sus- 
picions of  fraud  and  imposture.  It  seems  to  have  escaped  Mr.  Cum- 
berland's recollection  that  Mosca  is  not  the  servant,  but  the  humble 
friend  of  Volpone :  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  he  has  not  penetrated 
into  the  author's  views  in  this  part  of  the  scene." 

Quite  so :  and  it  has  also  escaped  Mr.  Gifibrd's  apprehension, 
that  Jonson  meant  a  stroke  at  the  frailty  and  inconsistency  of 
human  nature,  and  pointed  at  the  meanness  of  avarice  even  un- 
der a  furred  gown,  and  on  the  solemn  bench  of  justice.  A  toucl^ 
of  admirable  satire,  which  to  borrow  Mr.  Cumberland's  comfort- 
able  dogmatism,  we  should  have  thought  that  every  body  must 
perceive^  and  which  can  escape  770 Wy. 

Perhaps  the  underplot  of  Sir  Politick  is  rather  an  impertinence^ 
ihbugfa,  as  Mr.  Gifibrd  prop^lyconteads^  be  is  somevrhat  &?li[kr 
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HBcted  with  the  main  plot  by  means  of  his  wife :  *^  the  most  fi- 
nished and  amusing  female  pedant  which  the  stage  has  produced.^ 
Mr.  Cumberland,  however,  has  omitted  to  notice  an  actual 
blonish  in  the  fareical  contrivance  of  the  tortoise  which  Sir  Po- 
litick assumes  for  his  masquerade ;  and  Mr.  Gifibrd  ofiers  but  a 
lame  defence  in  the  necessity  of  gaining  time  for  '*  Mosca  tp 
make  the  Comraandadore  drunk ; "  and  in  the  possibilitv  that 
some  such  *'  fearfol  tortoise,  haJf-natural  and  nalf-artincial,'' 
fnight  be^  at  that  very  instant,  abusing  the  credulous  curiosity  of 
the  worthy  citizens  and  their  wives  ^<  m  Fleet-street." 

We  come  over  to  Mr.  Cumberland,  in  his  opinion,  that  the 
Fox  is  simerior  to  the  Alchymist;  though  Mr.  Gifford  imagines 
that  popular  favour  inclined  to  the  Fox,  from  its  accidental  collo- 
cation in  epigram : 

The  FoXy  the  Alchymist,  and  Silent  Woman, 
Done  by  Ben  Jonson,  and  outdone  by  no  man. 

This  is  an  odd  reason.  A  better  may  be  found  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  two  Comedies.  There  may  :be  a  more  entertaining 
display  of  dupes  and  fools  in  the  Alchymist :  there  is  a  deep^ 
knowledge  of  human  nature  in  the  Fox.  Humour  must  yield  i^ 
value  to  the  science  of  man. 

The  station  assigned  in  the  epigram  to  the  Silent  Wcmum^ 
which  was  convenient  for  the  rhvme,  though  a  pleasant  and  Well 
concatenated  pla^r,  and  originally  popular,  has  been  supplanted 
within  our  own  times  by  ^^  £very  Man  in  his  Humour:  a  Co- 
medy which,  we  think,  has  scarcely  even  yet  been  ranked  suffi- 
ciency high.  It  brings  Jonson  more  immediately  in  contact 
with  Shak^peare,  whom  he  strongly  resembles  in  the  cast  of 
humour,  without  losing  a  jot  of  originality. 

There  are  no  similar  characters  of  Shakspeare's  comedies,  to 
which  Bobadil  and  Master  Stephen  and  Kitely  are  inferior:  and 
we  marvel  that  Mr.  Gifford  should  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
surmise,  that  the  admirable  scene  of  half-confidence  between 
the  .jealous  Kitely  and  Cash  was  modelled  on  that  of  Hubert 
and  John.  Jonson  had  occasion  to  describe  a  similar  con- 
scious shame,  apprehension,  and  irresolution  of  mind;  and 
that  he  touched  i^n  similar  points  with  S^akspeare  is  rather 
a  proof  of  his  kindred  knowle^e  of  human  nature  than  of  his 
aoibitious  imitation.  The  rival  scenes  are,  we  think,  indepen- 
dent of  each  other ;  and  are  striking  and  incontestable  examples, 
that  Shakspeare  had  art,  and  that  Jonson  had  genius. 

The  scholar  Jonson  was  a  poet  of  curious  fancy.     In  his  time 

the  court  of  Whitehall  was  the  British  Qpera:  wnere  dance  and 

•^anisic,  gorgeous  and  appropriate  costumes,  splendid  and  inge- 

joious  machmes,  were  suf^lied  by  the  most  eminent  artists  and, 
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professors;  while  the  regular  stage  was  bore  and  beggarljrittialt 
that  regarded  scenic  decoration.    James  and  his  queen  set  the 
example ;  and  the  nobles  and  h|dies  of  their  cxMirt  pettcftrnxei  in 
masques  as  amateur  pkvers.    Jonson  was  the  poet  and  Inigo 
Jones  the  mechanist.    They  who  are  full  of  the  impi^siion  of 
Miltcm's  Comas  will  be  disappointed  in  the  masques  erf*  Jonson. 
Bat  Comus  is  not  properly  a  masque.   It  is  a  drania  partaku^  of 
the  classic  and  r<Hnantic  school.    Jonson's  masques  are  operatic 
pageants  of  allegoricor  mythological  di^racters,  wiiCh  dialogue  and 
ode.    Some  of  them  are  comic  entertainments.     Tbat  of  *^  The 
Worid  in  the  Moon  "  femmds  as  of  the  hiunoroas  and  &nciful 
qoaintness  of  Aristophanes :  aSad  it  is  matter  of  regret^  that^  in- 
stead of  filling  only  a  scanty  iscene  as  sobservisnt  to  the  daaees 
and  music,  it  had  not  been  improved  by  Joii8<»i's  genius  into  a 
finished  dramatic  satire  on  the  Greek  model.     Bursts  df  stately 
poetry  occur  in  these  festi;(re  sports  of  Jonson's  l^hter  fancy* 
We  extract  a  pleasing  passage  irom  the   '*  Hymenaei,''  which 
MSton  may  have  r^nembered  when  he  pooled  his  4iplendid  eu- 
logy of  connubial  love : 

The  golden  tree  of  marriage  began 

In  Paradise,  and  bore  the  fruit  of  man : 

On  whose  sweet  branches  angels  sate  and  sung ; 

And  from  whose  firm  root  all  society  sprung. 

Love,  whose  strong  virtue  wrapt  heaven^  soul  inearth. 

And  made  a  woman  glory  in  his  biitk ! 

In  mkrri^  opens  his  inflamed  bredM : 

Amd  lest  in  him  tiature  should  stifled  teit, 

His  genial  flsre  about  the  world  he  davts. 

Which  lips  with  lips  combines,  and  hearts  with  hearts.  • 

Marriage  love's  object  is ;  at  whose  bright  eyes 

He  lights  his  torches,  and  makes  them  his  skies : 

For  her  he  wings  his  shoulders ;  and  doth  fly 

To  her  white  bosom  as  his  sanctuary; 

For  which  no  lustful  finger  can  profane  him, 

Nor  any  earth  wiUi  black  eclipses  wane  him. 

She  makes  him  smile  in  sorrows ;  and  doth  stand 

Tviht  him  and  all  wants  with  her  silver  ^and.     *    • 

In  her  soft  locks  his  tender  feet  are  tied. 

And  in  his  fetters  he  takes  worthy  pride. 

Mirrors,  though  deck'd  with  diamonds,  are  nouglit  worth. 

If  the  like  forms  of  things  they  set  not  forth : 

So  men  or  women  are  worth  nothing  neither, 

If  cither's  eyes  and  hearts  present  not  either. 

In  the  incantations  of  the  "  Masque  of  Queens,"  Jonson  has 
been  accused  df  stealing  from  Shakspeare,  with  about  as  much 
probability  as  he  is  said  to  have  copied  KUe^  fix)m  Ford,  cr 
Bobadil  from  Parolles.    The  style  of  Jonson'is  witches  has  no  re^ 
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sembltoce  to  IliEt  of  Shakspeare's.  The  *^  charms  "  and  maffic 
practices  were  common  property ;  and  were  supplied  to  both  by 
the  books  of  d&axoncilLCgy  and  witchcraft  of  their  time. 

But  the  versatility  oiJonson's  genius  is  no  where  more  conspi- 
cuous than .  in  his  dramatic  pastoral  of  the  ^'  Sad  Shepherd ;  *' 
and  no  where  does  there  appear  a  more  triumphant  refutati(Mi  of 
the  vulgar  tTaditionary  calrnnmes,  respecting  his  servile  art  and 
laborious  pedantry.    From  this  character  of  his  pieces,  we  should 
be  led  to  expect  a  mere  parody  of  the  Greek  Sicilian  idyls :  but 
what  he  has  introduced  from  Theocritus  is  adapted  to  his  plan 
with  the  grace  and  spirit  of  a  poet  who  borrows  m»n  the  fulness 
of  his  memory^  rather  than  from  the  need  of  his  mind.     It 
has  been  thott^titlessly  affirmed  by  Whalley,  that  the  pastoral  is 
an  imitation  or  Fletcher's  "  Faithful  Shepherdess : "  but  the  two 
pieces  are  quite  of  a  different  species.    Jonson's  is  not  a  mere 
lantastic  pastoral^  a  vehicle  of  poetry,  and  of  the  common-place 
sentiment  of  whining  love ;  but,  together  with  {>oetry  the  most 
exqoisiteiy  fanciful  and  wild,  Jonson  has  infused  into  his  produc- 
tion the  nature  of  common  life,  the  reality  of  individual  charac- 
ter, the  truth  of  passirai^  and  the  interest  of  a  probable  and  sur- 
prising tale.    The  supernatural  machinery  is  contrived  with  such 
ei^act  conformity  to  the  popular  superstition,  as  to  have  all  the 
air  of  credibility :  and  MaudKn^  ^ith  her  malice  and  cunning, 
her  transformations  and  revenges,  is  a  true  cpuntry  witch,  and  is 
supported  with  singular  animation.    The  langua^  of  (Eglamour, 
the  sad  shejyherd,  who  is  crazed  at  the  loss  of  his  mistress,  sup- 
posed to  be  drowned,  is  sustained  to  the  very  height  of  romantic 
frenzy;  and  flows  in  such  a  strain  of  pathetic  extravagance,  and 
with  such  a  stream  of  luxuriant  images,   as  to  challenge  the 
proudest  successes  of  Shakspeare  and  IxLilton. 

The 'drama  opens  in  l^erwood  Forest,  with  this  spirited  and 
beautiful  monologue :  , 

<<  (EgL  Here  she  was  wont  to  go !  atwi  here !  and  berel 
Just  wbere  those  daisies,  pinlcs,  and  violets  grow : 
The  world  may  find  the  spring  by  following  her ; 
For  other  print  her  airy  steps  ne'er  lefl. 
Her  treadmg  would  not  bend  a  bhde  of  grails, 
Or  shake  the  downy  blow-ball  from  }ts  stalk ! 
Bat*  like  the  soft  west- wind  she  shot  along ; 
And  where  she  went  the  flowers  took  thickest  root,   • 
As  she  had  sowed  them  with  her  odorous  foot•^    flak,j" 

The  sudden  entranced  aild  exits  of  the  melancholy  lov^r,  give 
a  wonderful  consistency  and  M)irit  to  the  character, 

Mr.  GifFord  supposes  the  last  Verse  to  have  been  improved 
from  the  "  quicquid  calcaverit  rosa  fiat  *'  of  i^ersius :  we  think 
without  necessity.    The  image  of  flowers  and  verdure  springing 
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firom  uadar  a  lady's  foot  is  as  old  as  Hesiod'a  Venus :  and  Vk^ 
1^  had  said  of  Camilla, 

lUa  vel  intacts  segetis  per  summa  volaret 
Gramina,  nee  teneras  cursu  Isesisset  aristas. 

These  metaphors  were  common  poetical  property :  but  Jonson, 
in  his  use  of  them,  displays  that  ingenious  felicity  of  thought  and 
diction  which  stamps  originality,  and  claims  the  honours  of 
myention. 

The  reader  may  not  be  sorry  to  see  more : 

**  A  spring,  now  she  is  dead?  of  what?  of  thorns? 

Briars  and  brambles  ?  thistleSit  bursy  and  docks  ? 

These  mav  grow  still :  but  what  can  spring  beside? 

Did  not  the  whole  earth  sicken  when  she  died  i 

As  if  there  since  did  fall  one  drop  of  dew 

But  what  was  wept  for  her !  or  any  stalk 

Did  bear  a  flower,  or  any  branch  a  bloom, 

AAer  her  wreath  was  made !  in  faith,  in  ikith,. 

You  do  not  fair  to  put  these  things  upon  me. 

Which  can  in  no  sort  be :  Earine, 

Who  had  her  very  being  and  her  name 

With  the  first  knots  and  buddings  of  the  spring, 

fiorn  with  the  primrose,  or  the  violet. 

Or  earliest  roses  blown— do  not  I  know 

How  the  vale  withered  the  same  day  ? — that  since 

No  sun,  or  moon,  or  other  cheerful  star, 

Look'd  out  of  heav'n ;  but  all  the  cope  was  dark 

As  it  were  hung  so  for  her  exequies ! 

And  not  a  voice  or  sound  to  ring  her  knell 

But  of  that  dismal  pair,  the  screeching  owl 

And  buzzing  hornet !  hark !  hark !  hark !  the  foul 

Bird !  how  she  flutters  with  her  wicker  wings ! 

Peace !  you  shall  hear  her  screech  1  ** 

« 

The  following  scene  of  artless  passion  merits  transcription,  si 
it  presents  Jonson  in  a  light,  in  which  those  who  learn  their 
opinions  by  rote  probably  never  dreamed  of  beholding  him. 

*^  (The  entrance  to  Robin  Hood*s  Bower, — Amie  discovered  Itfing  on  e 
hank  :  Marian  and  Mdlefleur  dUing  by  her^ 

Mar,  How  do  you,  sweet  Amie,  yet  ? 

Md.  She  cannot  tell : 

'  If  she  could  sleep,  she  says,  she  should  do  well: 
She  feels  a  hurt,  but  where  she  cannot  show. 
Any  least  sign  that  she  is  hurt  or  no : 
Her  pain's  not  doubtful  to  her,  but  the  seat 
Of  her  pain  is :  her  thoughts  too  work  and  beat 
Oppcess'd  with  cares :  but  why  she  cannot  say : 
All  matter  of  her  care  is  quite  away.  / 
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^    .         '    Jfixn  Hath  any  vermin  broke  into  your  fold? 
Or  any  rot  seiz'd  on  your  flock  ?  or  cold  i 
Or  hath  your  feighting  ram  burst  his  hard  ^orUi 
Or  any  ewe  her  fleece,  or  bag,  hath  torn, 
My  gentle  Amie  ? 

Amie.  Marian,  none  of  these. 

Mar.  Have  you  been  stung  by  wasps  or  angry  bees. 
Or  rased  with  some  rude  bramble  or  rough  briar  ? 

Amie.  No,  Marian,  my  disease  is  somewhat  nigher, 
I  weep,  and  boil  mvself  away  in  tears, 
And  then  my  pantmg  heart  would  dry  those  fears : 
I  burn,  though  ail  the  forest  lend  a  shade : 
And  freeze,  though  the  whole  wood  one  fire  were  made. 

Mar*  Alas  1 

Amie*  I  often  have  been  torn  with  thorn  and  briar 
Both  in  the  leg  and  foot, .  and  somewhat  higher ; 
Yet  gave  not  then  such  fearful  shrieks  as  these :         f  sighs*) 
I  often  have  been  stung  too  with  curst*  bees. 
Yet  not  remember  that  I  then  did  quit 
Either  my  company  or  mirth  from  it  f  sighs  again.  J 

And  therefore  what  it  is  that  I  feel  now, 
And  know  no  cause  of  it,  nor  where,  nor  how 
It  entered  in  me,  nor  least  print  can. see, 
I  feel  afflicts  me  more  than  briar  or  bee.  f  again.  J 

How  often  when  the  sun,  heaven's  brightest  birth, 
Hath  with  his  burning  fervour  cleft  the  earth : 
Under  a  spreading  elm  or  oak,  hard  by 
A  cool  clear  fountain,  could  I  sleeping  lie 
Safe  from  the  heat !  but  now  no  shady  tree 
Kor  purling  brook  can  my  refreshing  be." 

YetDfvden  could  assert  that  the  last  piecesof  Jonson  were 
^'  among  nis  dotages  1"  The  truth  of  his  assertion  would  have 
been  stm  better  iq>preciated,  if  this  delightful  fraffment  had  come 
^wn  to  us  entire.  Ben  Jonson  died  like  the  fabled  swan ;  and 
his  breath  uttered,  while  expiring,  its  sweetest  music. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  diat  the  same  genius  should,  with  equal 
facility,  <<  hew  a  colossus  from  the  rock,  and  carve  a  head  upon  a 
cherry-stone."  We  cannot  follow  the  editor  to  the  extent  of  his 
career  of  admiration  respecting  the  minor  poems  of  Ben  Jonson. 
The  two  short  pieces  from  Catullus ;  the  lyric  version  of  the 
pretty  amatory  conceit  of  Philostratils,  beginning  "  Drink  to 
me  only  with  thine  eyes;"  and  the  epitaph  on  the  Countess  of 
Pembroke;  as  they  are  the  oftenest  (ntoted  of  Jonson's  smaller 
pieces,  so  perhaps  they  are  the  best  .  Of  the  love-song,  Mr.  Gif- 
ford  observes  that,  ^*  pleasing  as  it  is,  it  is  not  superior  to  many 
(^ts  scattered  through  his  works."     We  have  looked  again 
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through  his  "  Forest,*'  and  his  **  Underwoods,**  and  have  not 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  even  a  few  that  can  be  pro- 
nounced their  equals.  There  is,  however,  one  song  of  exquisite 
prettiness  and  softness,  beginning 

**  See  the  chariot  at  hand  here  of  Love, 
Wherein  my  Lady  rideth :" 

And  a*g  ,*.««».  .hich  d«„«  ,u««i«.= 

**  Have  you  seen  but  a  bright  lilly  grow 

Before  rude  hands  have  toach'd  it  ? 
Have  you  marked  but  the  fall  o*  the  snow 

Before  the  soil  hath  smutch'd  it  ? 
Have  you  felt  the  wool  of  the  beaver, 

Or  swan's  down  ever  ? 
Or  have  smelt  o'  the  bud  of  the  briar, 

Or  the  nard  in  the  fire  ? 
Or  have  tasted  the  bag  of  the  bee  ? 
O  so  white !  O  so  soft !  O  so  sweet  is  she !" 

But  in  love-odes  he  is  generally  inferior  to  Carew;  and  what 
we  have  of  his  in  devotional  poetry  is  technical  and  cold,  and  is 
&r  exceeded  by  Habington,  in  those  noble  paraphrases  of  texts 
from  the  psalmist  of  £rael,  which  have  not  vet  obtained  their 
due  regard  and  praise  from  the  critics  on  Enghsh  literature.  Of 
the  hi^er  style  of  Ijrric  poetry,  Jonson  has  left  us  a  specimen  in 
his  "  Ode  on  the  Death  of  Sir  H.  Morison.'* 

**  Nothing,'*  observes  Mr.  Giffbrd,  "  but  ignorance  of  this 
noble  ode  can  excuse  the  critics  from  Dryden  downwards,  for 
attributing  the  introduction  of  the  Pindaric  Ode  in  our  language 
to  Cowley.  Cowley  mistook  the  very  nature  of  Pindar's  poetry, 
at  le^st  of  such  as  has  come  down  to  us;  and,  while  he  professed 
to  imitate  the  style  and  manner  of  his  odes,  was  led  away  bv 
the  aincient  allusions  to  those  wild  and  wonderfol  strains,  of  wiiich 
not  a  line  has  reached  us." 

This  is  perfectly  just;'  but  they  who  hear  from  Mr,  Gifford, 
that  Jonson  "  has  caught  the  very  soiil  of  Pindar^**  will  naturally 
expect,  amidst  the  tracts  of  ethical  instruction  and  philosc^hic 
reflexion,  some  of  those  spots  of  greenness,  which,  as  in  the 
instance  of  the  state  of  thie  blessed  in  the  happy  isles,  smile  sud- 
denly upon  us,  fresh  and  vivid,  and  q)rinkled  with  ethereal  dew. 
This  elegiac  ode  >  resembles  those  of  Pindar  in  the  regular,  yet 
digressive,  plan  of  disposition;  the  grave  harmony  of  the  metre; 
and  the  interspersioh  of  illustrative  imagery;  but  tne  resemblance 
is  to  those  odes,  in  which  the  Theban  poet  has  more  of  his 
moralizing  tone,  and  less  of  that  <*  air  and  fire^  which  make  his 
verses  clear:''  one  stanza  is,  indeed,  conceived  m  the  best  manner 
of  Pindar : 
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<<  It  is  not  grev^iDgy  like  a  tre6 

In  bulky  doth  make  men  better  be; 
Or  standing  Ions  an  oak,  three  hundred  yoar^ 
To  fall  a  log  at  last,  dry^  bald,  and  sear: 
A  lilly  of  a  day      * 
Is  fairer  far  in  May, 

Although  it  fall  and  die  that  night. 

It  mu  the  plant  andjtaoier  of  light : 

In  small  proportions  we  just  beauties  see,  . 

And  in  snort  measures  life  may  perfect  be/' 

It  has  been  loQg  considered  as  an  infallible  mark  of  good  taste 
to  carp  at  Ben  Jonson's  translations.  We  shall,  therefore,  say 
a  few  words  on  them.  Denham's  metaphysical  antithesis  of 
poesy  and  language  led  the  way  in  precept,  and  Pope's  Homer 
in  practice,  to  the  mode  of  florid  paraphrase  and  feeble  licen- 
tiousness of  imitation.  Lord  Wobdhouselee  has  commended 
Pope  for  improving  Homer,  and  has  instanced  the  moonliffht 
scene,  which  Pope  did  not  miderstand,  and  of  which  he  nas 
marred  the  distinctness,  violated  the  silence,  and  disturbed  the 
solitary  interest.  The  secret  is  not  to  refine  upon  the  original, 
but  to  copy  him  with  strength  and  exactness;  exactness,  now- 
ever,  in  the  modem  canons,  is  thought  to  be  incompatible  widi 
strength.  Mr.  Gifford  himself,  in  the  strong  conciseness  of  his 
Juv^ud,  has  practioally  refuted  this  dogma  among  the  modem 
translators;  among  the  old,  BenJonson. 

They  who  trouble  themselves  to  form  any  idea  of  the  art  of 
poetry  of  Horace,  as  Enclished  by  Ben  Jonson,  conceive  of  it  as 
tame,  quaint,  forced,  and  pedantic;  whereas  it  is  nothing  of  ^all 
this.  Roscommon's  remark,  that  ^^  the  constraint  of  rhjrme  and 
a  literal  translation,  (to  which  Horace  in  his  book  declares  him- 
self an  jenemy)  has  made  him  want  a  comment  in  man^  places/' 
is  every  way  unfounded.  Horace,  so  far  from  forbiddmg  litend 
translation,  takes  it  for  granted  as  pr<^er ;  but  he  is  not  giving 
rules  for  translation  at  all.  He  tells  us  merdy,  thi|t  we  are  not 
to  treat  of  subjects,  in  which  other  poets  have  prece4ed  us,  with 
that  fidelity  which  would  be  proper  in  a  translator.  T)ie  sense  of 
Horace  is  perfectly  clear  in  Jonson;  the  rhvme  is  so  &r  firom 
shackling  hun,  that  his  expressions  are  remarxably  easy  and  un- 
laboured: Iiis  verses  run  into  each  other,  according  to  the  manner 
of  the  mixed  couplets  of  his  age;  but  with  a  harmony  and 
freedom,  exceeding  that  of  his  contemporaries;  and  are  more 
rhythmical,  more  varied  in  their  pauses,  than  the  blank  numbers 
of  his  rival,  Roscommon,  who  was  not  constrained  by  rhyme. 
We  take  a  passage  at  random : 

*^  Gate's  and  Ennms'  tongues  have  lent  much  worth 
And  wealth  unto  our  language,  and  brought  forth 
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New  names  of  things.    It  hath  been  ever  free. 

And  ever  will,  to  utter  things  that  be 

Stampt  to  the  time.    As  woods,  whose  change  appdbrs 

Still  in  their  leaves,  throughout  the  sliding  y^ars,  ( 

The  first-born  dying ;  so  the  aged  state 

Of  words  decays,  and  phrases,  born  but  late, 

Like  tender  buds  shoot  up,  and  freshly  grow.'' . 

We  may  also  select  a  sample  from  the  Dialogue  of  Horace 
andLydia: 

**  Though  he  be  fairer  than  a  star, 

Thou  lighter  than  the  bark  of  iiny  tree. 
And  than  rough  Adria  angrier  far. 
Yet  would  I  wish  to  love,  live,  die  with  thee/' 

Is  this  the  cramped  and  crabbed  fidelity  of  Jonson  ? 

Such  is  the  poet;  and  they  who  have  had  their  memory  re- 
freshed, or  their  information  enlarged,  by  the  extracts  which  we 
have  occasionally  ^iven,  will  prob{3)ly  feel  a  movement  of  asto- 
nishment and  indignation  at. the  treatment  which  Jonson  has 
'  received  from  those  literary  censors,  whom  the  public  have  trusted 
as  their  guides :  they  will  scarcely  believe  that  any  man,  with  the 
shadow  of  a  pretension  to  literature  and  taste,  could,  with  deli- 
berate insolence,  apply  the  terms  of  ^'  cold  and  disgusting"  to 
the  comic  or  pastoral  scenes  of  Jonson,  or  could  venture  to  as- 
sert of  this  scholar,  this  genius,  this  observer  of  mankind,  that  he 
had  *^  stalked,  for  two  centuries,  on  the  stilts  of  an  artificial 
reputation ! " 

The  same  imbecile  hostility  has  been  aimed  at  the  man.  The 
famous  sneers  at  Shakspeare  were  unluckily  meant  for  others.  It 
is  remarked  by  Mr.  Gifford,  that  "  squibs,''  "  battles,''  "  flights 
over  sea  and  land,"  "  in  chorusses,  drums,  trumpets,"  "  targets, 
creaking  thrones,"  and  all  the  woeful  machinery  of  a  poor  stage, 
had  been  the  merry  burden  of  many  a  prologue  and  epilogue, 
from  the  first  dawning  of  good  taste  under  Shakspeare ;'  yet,  in 
the  prologue  of  Jonson,  to  ^^  Every  Man  in  his  Humour^"  the 
line, 

**  Fight  over  York  and  Lancaster's  long  jars,'* 

which  would  have  hit  many  "  a  rude  dramatizer  of  the  old 
chronicles,"  is  supposed  to  be  levtelled  at  Shakspeare.  They  who 
read  Ben  Jonson's  "  Discoveries,"  will  see  there  his  opinion  of 
Shakspeare,  whom  he  is  said  to  have  hated  and  envied ;  and 
they  ^ill  compare  it  with  his  elegy  oh  that  poet,  which  Dryden 
calls  '*  sparing  and  invidious." — **  He  redeemed  his  vices  with  his 
virtues,"  says  Jonson ;  **  dbere  was  ever  more  in  him  to  be  praised 
than  pardoned." 

Mr.  Gifford  has  given  an  amusing  instance  of  the  manner  in 
wlncli  Old  Beris  maUgniiy  has  bean  propped  by  proofs: 
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..  **  Hales  of  Eaton  was  reported  to  have  said  (though  the  matter 
TOis  not  much  in  Hales  of  Eton's  way)  that  *  there  was  no  subject  of 
which  any  person  ever  writ  but  he  would  produce  it  much  better  done 
by  Shakspeare.'  Thijs  is  told  by  Dryden,  1667.  The  next  version  is 
by  Tate,  1680.  *  Our  learned  Hales  was  wont  to  assert  that  since  the 
time  of  Orpheus  no  common-place  has  been  touched  upon  where 
Shakspeare  has  not  performed  as  well.'  Next  comes  the  illustrious  GiU 
doa  (of  Diuiciad  memory)  and  he  models  the  story  thus,  from  Dryden, 
as  be  says,  with  a  salvo  for  the  accuracy  of  his  recollection.  *  Mr.  Hales 
of  Eaton  affirmed,  that  he  w'ould  show  all  the  poets  of  antiquity  outdone 
by  Shakspeare :  ibe  enendes  of  Shakspeare  would  by  no  means  yield  to 
this,  so  that  it  came  to  trial  of  skill.  The  place  agreed  on  for  the  dis- 
pute was  Mr.  Hales's  chamber  at  Eton.  A  great  many  booh  tioere  sent 
doom  by  the  enemies  of  this  poet :  and  on  the  appointed  day,  my  Lord 
Falkland,  Sir  John  Suckling,  and  all  the  persons  of  qualitj^  that  had 
wit  and  learning  met  Uier^ ;  and,  upon  a  tnorough  disquisition  of  the 
pomt,  the  judges  out  of  this  i^ssembly  unanimously  gave  the  pre^ 
Xerence  to  Shakspeare.  and  the  GreeK  and  Roman  poets  were  ad- 
jsdged  to  vail  at  least  their  glonr  in  that  of  the  English  poet.' 

'*  This  stuff,  wliich  is  merely  worthy  of  Gildon,  this  flocking  of 
persons  of  qtiality  to  Eton  with  satchels  of  school  books  doubled 
down,  it  naay  be  presumed,  at  the  proper  places,  as  if  they  could  read 
in  no  hooks  but  their  own,  or  as  if  Hales  could  not  supply  them— is 
too  despicable  for  farther  notice.  But  what,  the  reader  will  say,  has 
all  this  to  do  with  Jonson  ?  We  find  no  mention  of  him  whatever.  A 
moment's  patience  and  he  will  make  his  appearance ;  for  Mr.  Malone 
has  him  full  in  view.  The  story  now  reached  Rowe ;  and  as  it  was 
discovered  about  this  time  that  the  praise  of  Shakspeare  was  worth 
nothing  unless  coupled  with  the  abuse  of  Jonson,  it  puts  on  this  form: 
.'Mr.  Hales,  who  had  sate  still  some  time,  hearing  Ben  reproach 
Shakspeare  with  the  want  of  learning  and  ignorance  of  the  ancients, 
told  him  at  last,  &c** 

^  *^  Thus  we  have  the  fable  of  the  three  black  crows  I  and  thus  a 
simple  observation  of  Mr.  Hales,  (which  in  all  probability  he  never 
maae)  is  dramatised  at  length  into  a  scene  of  obloquy  against  our 
author!  A  tissue  of  mere  dotage  scarcely  deserves  unravelling:  but 
it  may  be  just  observed,  that  wl^en  Jonson  was  seized  with  his  last  ill- 
ness, (after  which  he  certainly  never  went  to  Mr.  Hales's  chamber  at 
'Eton  or  elsewhere)  the  two  grave  judges.  Suckling  and  Falkland,  who 
sate  oh  the  merits  of  all  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets,  and  decided  with 
such  convincing  effect,  were  the  first  in  the  12th,  and  the  second  in 
Ae  15th  year  of  their  ages  1  But  the  chief  mistake  is  with  Dryden; 
whose  memory  was  always  subservient  to  the  passion  of  the  day :  the 
words,  which  he  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  Mr.  Hales,  being  in  fact  the 
property  of  Jonson.  Long  before  Suckling  and  Falkland  were  out  of 
leading-strings,  he  had  told  the  world  that  Shakspeare  surpassed  not 
Qnly  all  his  contemporary  poets,  but  even  those  of  Greece  and  Rome  ; 
and  if  Mr.  Hales  used  these  words,  without  giving  the  credit  of  them 
to  Jonson,  he  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  bold  plagiarist.* 

;i    I     ■  '  ■  ■  ■  '■  I     ■     ■       I  I         I     I.     ,  ■        ■  II  ■       la^— —  i»— .^i»  m 

*  Sircfly  tbe  thooght  wasnotso  deep  but  that  Hales  might  have  hit  upor 
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**  This  stupid  anecdote  is  thus  concluded  by  Mr.  Malone :  *  Let  ever* 
memorable  Hales,  if  all  his  ot)ier  merit  be  forgotten,  be  ever  mentioned 
with  honour  for  his  taste  and  admiration  of  Shakspeare:'  and  let 
Jonson,  who  taught  him  both^  and  who  went  farther  in  both  than  him* 
self,  be  for  ever  held  up  to  the  world  as  the  reviler,  hater^  and  pereecu« 
tor  of  Shakspeare,  alive  or  dead, — These  last  words  seem  to  have  been 
dropt  at  the  press ;  at  least  I  do  not  find  them  in  Mr.  M^lone's  editioD, 
though  he  every  where  acted  upon  them."  Proofs  of  Jonson*s  Ma^ 
lignUi/y  p.  259* 

Mr^Gifford  has,  we  thinks  made  out  a  very  probable  t»se; 
that  Jonson^  contrary  to  the  popular  stoty,  ^^  never  received  either 
patronage^  favour,  or  assistance  of  any  kind,  from  Shakspeare: 
that  they  iver«,  however,  fiiends  and  aasociates*  till  the  latter 
finally  retired;  that  no  feud,  no  jealousy,  ever  disturbed  their 
€<»inexion ;  that  Shakspeare  was  pleased  with  Jcmson,  and  that 
Jonson  loved  and  admired  Shakspeare." — **  I  loved  the  man,'* 
says  Ben  himself,  <<  and  do  honour  his  memory,  on  this  iiide 
idolatry,  as  much  as  any." 

A  more  specious  ground  for  imputing  malignity  to  Jonson  is 
discovered  in  the  "Heads  of  Conversations,  rioted  down  by 
Drummond  of  Hawthomden,  whom  Jonson  visited^  He  is 
there  spoken  of  as  "  a  great  lover  and  praiser  of  himself;  a  con* 
temner  and  scorner  of  others;  given  rather  to  lose  a  friend  than 
^  j^t ;  jealous  of  every  word  atid  action  about  bitn,  especially 
after  drink,  which  is  one  of  the  elements  in  which  he  lived} 
interprets  best  sayings  and  deeds  often  to  the  worst :  he  was  for 
|iny  religion,  as  being  versed  in  both." 

The  Tatter  sentence  is  interpreted  by  Mr.  Gifibrd,  as  if  it 
implied  that  he  was  of  no  religion.  **  He  was  wdl  versed  in 
theplo^,  therefore  he  was  without  religion ;  the  logic  is  only  to 
be  eaualled  by  the  candour  :*'  but  it  seems  to  mean  that  Jonsoo 
was  mdifierent  as  to  the  forms  of  the  two  religions,  popish  or 
protestant.  This  is  making  him  no  very  zealous  protestant,  bat 
why  "  an  atheist?" 

This  does  not  seem  a  very  candid  statement  of  Jonson's  char 
racteristics,  from  a  man  who  could,  in  writing  to  him,  declare 
that  **  there  was  nothing  he  wished  more  man  to  be  in  the 
Catalogue  of  them  that  loved  him."  Perhaps  Drummond  was 
exercising  a  fancied  talent  at  analysis  of  cnaracter,  with  less 
feeling  of  malice  than  pleasure  in  his  own  discernment.  That 
Ben  Jonson  might  have  been  blunt,  sarcastic,  and  vain^  and  too 
fond  of  his  glass,  is  not  improbable;  but  that  Jonson  was  alto* 
^ether  so  unamiable  e^  Drummond  represents  him,  is  discredited, 

^ ■       r  I       i   ■       III   I      '  ■■■II.  ,  I  ■    ..      ■  ,  ■■    '■    ■  'l    I  ^ 

out  any  obligarion  to  Jonson.  But  there  cou)d  be  no  plaparitm  in  the  case |. for 
the  eulogiams  are  not  similar.  Jonson  placed  Shakspeare  above  ^schjflus,  Bnri- 
pides,  &c.  in  bis  general  character  as  a  poet :  Hales  spoke  of  tt|e  inanner  of  h|| 
treating  parti cnlar  subjects  or  cqnimon  placet.    Key* 
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not  hy  the  circimitftanoe  of  his  bein^  a  fpceat  poet}  but  by  tht 
fiieodmipfi  wliicb  be  enjoyed  with  distinguiflhed  men. 

It  cannot  be  neeessary^  after  the  edition  of  Massingeri  to  en* 
ter  into  a  very  detailed  account  of  the  manner  in  which  Mc 
Gilford  has  discharged  his  editorial  duties.  The  plays  of  Jonson 
are  accompaniedy  on  the  same  plaui  with  notes,  and  reflections  oa 
the  conduct  and  character  of  the  dramas.  These  display,  as 
might  have  been  anticipated,  an  exercised  critical  sagacity;  a 
knowledge  of  manners  and  of  books;  a  characteristic  and  some* 
what  caustic  pleasantry,  and  under  a  surface  of  occasional  as- 
perity, a  sterling  rightness  of  principle.  The  text  has  been 
looked  through  with  much  care ;  and  in  some  instances  brought,  as 
near  as  happy  conjecture  can  effect  it,  to  its  original  purity.  The 
scenes  also  are  better  digested  than  in  Whalley's  edition;  where 
the  exits  and  entrances  are  often  so  inaccurately  or  ambiguously 
marked  as  to  peiplex  the  reader. 

But  we  have  a  word  or  two  to  say  to  Mr.  Giflbrd  on  the  as* 
perity  at  which  we  have  just  hinted:  and  we  wish  to  ask  him 
whetner  he  really  sees  an  over-ruling  necessity  for  such  extremely 
outrageous  dealing  ? 

That  Jonson  snould  be  rescued  from  the  very  undue  obloquy 
under  which  he  has  lain,  was  a  point  of  honour  in  an  editor  of 
his  works :  and  a  little  sarcasm  would  not  have  been  out  of  place. 
From  the  line  which  we  have  taken  in  our  review  of  the  pub- 
lication, it  will  have  been  seen  that  we  have  chiefly  directed  our 
attention  to  the  removal  of  gross  prejudices,  both  popular  and 
critical :  and  to  bringing  general  readers  into  a  better  acquaints 
ance  with  this  neglected  worthy  of  [^  England's  Helicon. '  But 
we  cannot  look  upon  bad  taste  or  bad  cnticism  in  the  light  of 
moral  delinquency :  nor  are  we  disposed  to  include  a  violent  breach 
of  honesty  and  principle  in  questions  of  poetic  preference.  We 
would  not  have  had  Mr.  Perrault  sent  to  the  galleys  because  he 
thought  the  French  Fairy  Tales  superior  to  Homer :  and  the 
religious  horror  of  Boileau,  in  his  defence  of  the  ancients,  has 
idways  excited  in  us  an  irrev^nent  disposition  to  laughter.  It  may 
be  said  that  Shakspeare's  idolaters  have  touched  «R»nson's  quah^ 
ties  in  private  life ;  but  they  isrould  not  have  cared  a  jot  about 
Jonson  s  private  life  bad  not  Jonson,  like  Shakspeare,  been  a 
dramatic  poet;  and  the  motive  for  this  malignity  is  nothing  more 
or  less  than  that  sort  of  party  zeal  which  obtains  in  poetry  as 
m  politics. 

We  really  think,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Gifford,  in  heaping  such 
moral  odium  on  the  (mrblind  and  blundering  depreciators  of 
Jonson,  rather  overshoots  his. mark:  his  readers  absolutely  feel 
some  coiiQpassion  for  the  poor  culprits  who  are  writhing  and 
twisting  under  hisflaying-knife;  apd  this  feeling  is  nearly  akin 
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to  taking  their  part,  and  siding  against  so  rigid  and  inexorable 
an  inflicter  of  justice.  Mr.  Malone  is  ^^the  bolsterer  up  of  a 
recorded  lie:"  the  editor  pf  the  Biographia  Dram^tica,  '*a 
wholesale  dealer  in  absurdity:"  and  we  nave  "  the  stupid  hosti^ 
lity  of  Mr.  Jones,"  and  the  *'  wanton  malevolence  of  Steevens, 
and  others :  who  must  have  known  the  falsehood  of  the  slander 
which  they  encouraged  their  zanies  to  propagate." 

One  charge  against  Mr.  Malone  wiU  aflFord  a  spwjimen  of  what 
we  are  ammadverting  upon. 

.       •  •  •  ' 

<'  Malone  affirms  that  *  Jonson  endeavours  to  depreciate  this  beau- 
tiful Comedy  (the  Tempest)  by  calling  it  ajboleru.*  The  depreciation 
remains  to  be  proved:  but  (I  regret  to  say  it)— indeed ! — ^I  have  a 
heavier  charge  against  Mr.  Malone  than  a  too  precipitate  conclusion : 
a  charge  of  misrepresentation.  Foolery  cannot  indeed  be  applied  to 
any  work  without  iin  intent  to  depreciate  it :  but  this  was  not  Jonson's 
word.  The  term  used  by  him  is  droUery  :  a  drM  or  drollery  is  an  ap- 
propriate term  for  a  puppet-show.  The  term  continued  in  use  down  to 
the  last  century :  for  Dennis  says  that  he  went  to  see  the  siege  of  Na- 
mur,  a  droll  at  Bartholomew  Fair. — The  reader  now  sees  all  the  advan- 
tage derived  to  Mr.  Malone  from  his  sophistication?* 

Note  on  the  Introdiictiofi  to  Bartholometv  Fenr, 

Now  it  might  charitably  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Mdlone  mistook 
the  word  usea  by  Jonson,  or  that  he  did  not  understand  it.  This 
impeaches  either  his  carefulness  or  his  scholarship ;  but  this  does 
not  satisfy  Mr.  GifFord :  it  must  be  a  sophistication  from  malice 
prepense.  Yet,  for  the  possible  carelessness  of  Mr.  Malone,  Mr. 
Gifford  himself  has  supplied  us  with  a  plausible  plea;  when  he 
says,  that  "  Mr.  Malone  probably  never  opened  Jonson  in  his 
life,  except  to  run  his  finger  rapidly  down  a  particular  page." — 
He  might  then  easily,  have  mistaken  drollery  tor  foolery. 

We  nave  to  complain  also  that  Mr.  Ginbrd  does  not,  by  any 
means,  **  let  the  great  axe  fall"  on  great  delinquents;  but  that 
towards  humble  and  often  harmless  offenders  he  is  often  fiercer 
than  the  occasion  warrants.     To  Mr.  GifFord's  research;  to  his 

freen  and  vigorous  powers,  and  valuable  attainments,  we  should 
e  the  first  to'  render  justice;  but  is  he  himself  never  caught 
tripping  ?  and  might  he  not  learn,  from  occasional  failures  of  nis 
own,  that  every  poor  commentator,  who  makes  an  unlucky  con- 
jecture, is  not  therefore  to  be  sneered  out  of  countenance,  as  a 
dolt  and  an  idiot?  We  shall  take  the  liberty  to  illustrate  our 
meaning  by  one  or  two  instances.  ... 

Catiline,  Act  iv.  Sc.  2. 

'  **  Thyself  closed  in 

Within  iny  strengths,  so  that  thou  coiildst  not  move 
Against  a  public  reed. 
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«'  The  ingenious  Mr.  Sympsbn  (Mr.  Sympton  agpn  I)  observes  that 
we  should  read  *  against  the  public  m^  .* '  and  so  it  actually  stands  in 
Whalley's  edition,  together  with  a  grave  comment  on  the  errors  of 
printers  and  transcril^rs :  Catiline  was  so  closely  hemmed  in  by  Cice« 
ro's  precautions  that  he  had  not  power  to  ihakt  even  a  reed  belonging  tQ 
the  repMic  :  this  is  the  obvious  sense  of  the  passage  which  runs 
THUS  in  the  original :  *  commovere  te  contra  rempublicam  non  po- 
tuisse.'* 

Mr.  Gifibrd,  on  another  occasion,  observing,  on  a  trip  of 
^  Poor  Sympson,"  as  he  somewhere  calls  him,  says,  **  I  nave 
silratly  thrown  out  much  of  their  lumber  of  course,  though  it 
has  cost  me  sohie  pains  to  abstain  from  exposing  their  absurd 
temmty."  Now  really  we  think  that  poor  Sympson,  in  the  present 
instance  at  least,  though  wrong  in  the  particular  misreading, 
which  he  imagines  that  he  has  detected,  was  stumbling  on  the 
vei^  of  truth ;  and  that  Mr.  Gifford  might,  like  Falstafi^  have 
*'  babbled  of  green  fields"  to  as  much  purpose  as  of  reeds, 
.  Speaking  of  some  other  unhappy  commentators,  Mr.  Gifibrd 
somewhere  remarks  on  the  epithet,  *^  inhabitable," ,  for  ^*  un- 
inhabitaUe." — '^  This  trite  word  is  sure  to  draw  forth  a  note  on 
its  singular,  importf  as  often  as  it  occurs.  The  commentators 
seem  to  forget  (if  they  ever  knewj,  that  much  of  our  language  ia 
Norman."  Might  it  not  be  retorted,  that  ^^  Mr.  Gifford  seems 
to  forget  (if  he  ever  kneivjj  that  much  of  our  language  is  Saxon  ?  '^ 
Rod  in  Anglo-Saxon  is  Counsel.  Burh-^aa  is  state-counsel: 
the  very  version  of  the  very  word  of  Cicero,  which  Mr.  Gifford 
insists  that  Jonson  translated^  by  this  pastoral  periphrasis  I 
Jonson  unquestionably  wrote : 

**  So  that  thou  could'st  not  move    . 
Against  the  public  rede." 

The  use  of  read  for  counsel  in  general  is  common  enough : 
Spenser  in  his  "  Hymne  on  Heavenly  Love,"  says : 

*'  Such  mercy  he,  by  his  most  holy  reede^ 
Unto  us  taught:'' 

And  Ophelia  in  Hamlet  talks  of  the  officious  counsellor,  who 

'<  Himself  the  primrose  path  of  dalliance  treads, 
And  recks  not  nis  own  read.^* 

In  the  Fox,  Act  i.  we  have  the  following  passage  with  the  fol- 
lowing comment  from  Mr.  Gifford : 

<<  Is  your  pearl  orient.  Sir  ? " 

*    \.  e^hri^t  I  sparklingj  peUticid.    Thus  Shakspeare: 

''  Bright  orient  pearl,  alack !  too  timely  shaded !" 

And  Milton : 

v.  «  ' 

^'  His  orient  liquor  in  a  crystal  glass.*'     Comus. 
As  Shakspeare  had  called  his  pearl  bright^  he  would  not  want 
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to  call  it  also  sparklmg:  MSkon's  orient  liquor  was  rosy  liquor: 
allusive  to  the  blusii  of  the  dawn.  But  wmt  sort  of  a  questioir 
is  that  of  ^  is  your  pearl  sparkling  /^"  or  has  Mr,  GUford  svEa 
SEEN  a  sparkling  and  pellucid  pearl  ? — Mosca  inquires  naturally 
'<  Is  your  pearl  Indian  P^'-^lonental)  Is  it  the  finest  sort  of  pearl? 

Alchemist,  Act  iv.  Scene  2. 

**  Your  Spanish  stoup 
Is  the  best  garb. 

<*  I  am  unable  to  explain  this.  It  may  mean  that  the  Spanish  foMum 
of  evincing  politeness  is  the  most  respecifid  :  (for  garb  ift  sometimes  used 
lor  a  mode  of  behaviour)  or  stoup  may  signify  some  article  of  dress^*— 
But  this  is  all  at  random.'' 

We  think  so  too.    Does  Mr.  Gifford  really  wish  us  to  under* 
stand  that  stoup  is  literally  stooping;  a  bend  of  the  body,  or  Gil 
Bias  salutation,  as  we  see  it  in  tne  print?    He  might  as  weU 
have  said  that  stoup  was  a  cup  of  liquor,  and  that  this  was  an 
allusion  to  the  respectful  mode  of  drinking  healths  among  the 
Spaniards;   or  have  said — ^^  any  thing— but  to  the  purpose.'' 
That  it  is  an  article  of  dress  seems  sufficiently  plain,  from  its  con* 
Bection  with  the  *^  Spanish  m£,''  and  Spanisn  perfumed  gloves. 
As  to  the  meaning  of  the  term,  tve  also  confess  our  inamlity  to 
explain  it.    There  is  no  word  in  Spaniish  that  gives  us  any  help* 
Estopa  is  hemp  ;  and  it  is  curious  enough  diat  sttN^  in  Armonc 
is  tow.    We  suspect  it  to  be  a  false  reading.    Tnat  die  term 
should  not  be  found  in  any  of  the  contemporary  drematick%  nor 
in  any  of  the  antiquarian  ivriters  oh  old  EngUsh  dress  is  quite 
unaccountable.     Chaucer,  in  his  Panson's  prose  Tale,  speaxs  of 
the  ^^  horrible  disordinate  scantnesse  of  clothing  as  ban  those 
cutted  stappes  or  hanselties."    The  annotators  of  Chaucer  6x« 
plain  this  breeches ;  but  the  garment  is  censured  as  not  covering 
that  part  of  the  person  which  breeches  were  contrived  to  cover. 
The  word  occurs  later  in  our  history,  as  a  Jacket  with  short 
skirts;  and  to  this  the  hose,  or  breeches  and  stockings  in  one 
piece,  were  fastened  with  tags  or  points.     Stubs^  in  his  ^^  Anatomy 
of  Abuses,"  speaks  of  the  English  as  wearing  cloaks  of  ^'whit^ 
red,  tawny,"  &c.  cloth,  silk,  velvet,  &c.  whereof  some  be  of  the 
Spanish,  French,  and   Dutch    fashions:   some    short,  scarcely 
reaching  to  the  girdle-stead,  or  knee."    This  is  the  same  stoppe 
— called  also  the  patlockj  of  which  John  Rows  of  Warwick  com- 
plains; and  against  which,  on,  account  of  its  supposed  unseeinli* 
ness,  a  sumptuary  law  was  enacted  by  parliament  m  I4i63*    Hall, 
in  his  account  of  a  pageant  of  Henry  VIII.  speaks  of  Portugal 
stopps.    We  venture  to  recommend  to  Mr.  Gifford, 

Your  Spanish  ^opp 
Is  the  best  garb-*- 
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and  lie  may  put  us,  if  he  pleases,  with  the  other  unlucky  wights, 
who,  for  having  guessed  aifierentlj  from  him  are  committed  to 
''  peine  forte  et  dure ''  in  sundry  holes  and  comers  of  the  notes  to 
Jonson  re-*edited,  like  the  captives  of  the  giant  Barbarico  in  the 
Fainr  Tale. 

Tnese  parting  hints  at  the  trenchant  fiiry  of  Mr.  GifFord'$( 
hostility,  and  the  biting  edge  and  undistinguisning  sweep  of  his 
ridicule,  are  intended  rather  for  the  consideration  of  future  cri- 
tics,  than  of  himself.  He  is  past  the  time  when  remon- 
strance is  either  useful,  or  apt  to  be  much  heeded ;  and  it  is 
somewhat  too  late  to  expect  that  the  author  of  the  Baviad  should 
^*  roar  you  as  gently  as  any  sucking  dove.**  We  desire  also 
not  to  be  reckoned  among  those  who  make  no  exceptions  in 
fevour  of  a  man,  whose  life  commenced  in  struggles  against 
Qp{)ression;  whose  powers  were  first  called  into  action  bjr  folly, 
which  he  chastised  and  reformed; -whose  g^''^^^  cradled  in  aa- 
versity,  was  nursed  on  the  lap  ^  satire.  They  who  respect  ho- 
nes^ ofputpose  win  find  something  to  pardon  in  the  aberrations 
of  indignant  spleen. 


Art.  X.— GLEIG'S  EDITION  OF  STACKHOUSE. 

1.  The  History  of  the  Holy  Billet  from  the  Beginning  of  the  World 
to  the  EstabRshment  of  Christianity ;  with  Answers  to  Infidel 
Objections^  Dissertations  on  the  most  Remarkable  Passages^  and 
most  Important  Doctrines^  and  a  Connexion  of  the  Profane^  with 
the  Sacred  Writings.  By  the  Rey.  Thomas  Stackhouse,  A.  M. 
&c.  The  whole  corrected  and  improved^  and  dedicated  ly  Per-^ 
mission  to  His  Grace  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  By 
the  Right  Reverend  George  Gleig,  Liu  D.,  &c.  3  vols.  4to* 
Longman  and  Co.    London,  1817. 

2.  A  Discourse  on  the  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin  {occasioned  by  an 
Appendix  to  Stackhouse^s  Dissertation  an  that  Subject^  dedicated 
with  Permission  to  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury^  by 
the  Rev,  Dr.  Gleig^  a  Bishop  of  the  Scotch  Episcopal  Church) 
preached  in  St,  PauVs  Cathedral^  on  Sunday^  the  9th  of  March. 
By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Wilkinson,  M.  A.,  &c«  Rivingtons, 
London,  1817. 

1  HIS  great  work  of  Stackhouse  has  been  so  long  in  the  hands  of 
the  public,  and  so  fully  appreciated  by  readers  of  the  most  differ- 
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«nt  principles,  both  in  theology  and  nBtural  science,  that  it  would 
be  superfluous  in  the  extreme  to  subject  the  ihulti&rious  matter 
which  it  contains  to  a  regular  and  formal  review.     We  may  be 
allowed  however  to  express  a  wish  that  the  learned  editor,  wnose 
labours  now  demand  our  attention,  had  comprehended  in  his  plan 
a  system  a£  retrenchment  as  well  as  of  augmentation;  that  as  he 
has  furnished  several  most  valuable  dissertations  of  his  own,  he 
Jiad  thrown  out  some  of  the  less  judicious  of  those  which  he 
ibund  in  his  author;  and  that,  in  particular,  as  he  has  given 
strength  to  (pertain  of  the  answers  which  the  latter  chose  to  make 
to  the  numqpous  sceptical  objections  brought  forward  by  himself 
in  almost  every  part  of  his  book,  he  had  likewise  used  some  dis^ 
cretion  in  omitting  a  numbo:  of  these  oUections  altogether.    It 
is  not  hereby  insinuated  either  that  his  objections  are  unanswer- 
able, or  even  that  they  carry  with  them  such  a  show  of  reason  as 
to  shake  the  belief  of  any  man  moderately  acquainted  with  Christ" 
ian  Evidences,  and  with  the  writings  of  our  most  approved  di- 
vines ;  but  we  feel  assured  of  the  concurrence  of  all  who  have 
read  Stackhouse  with  attention,  when  we  maintain  that  he  exhi- 
bits comparatively  little  ingenuity  or  power  of  writing  except 
when  invested  witn  the  character  of  an  infidel  objector,  and  also 
that  what  he  urges  in  the  latter  capacity  is  very  feebly  opposed 
by  him  in  his  natural  and  orthodox  designation.     We  have^  be- 
sides, great  fault  to  find  with  the  style  and  the  manner  of  adducing 
his  sceptical  arguments ;  for,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  consider- 
ing the  real  character  of  Stackhouse,  it  iis  a  fact  that  he  brings 
them  forward  associated  with  all  the  levity  and  even  the  buf- 
foonery which  Voltaire  and  other  enemies  of  our  holy  religion 
made  use  of  in  their  attacks  upon  the  sacred  writings.     Iii  pe- 
rusing, at  the  end  of  his  chapters,  what  he  technically  denomi- 
nates "  the  objection,"  we  meet  with  a  train  of  remark,  witty, 
sarcastic,  and  shrewd ;  we  perceive  all  the  fire,  the  rapidity,  and 
humour,  all  the  antithesis  and  sly  allusion  which  characterized 
the  infidels  of  the  French  school ;  but  as  soon  as  he  betakes  him- 
self to  his  "  answer,"  and  girds  on  his  arms  to  combat  the  foes 
ii^hom  he  has  conjured  up,  we  instantly  recognize  the  heavy  plod- 
ding compiler  mustering  all  his  common-places,  summoning  to- 
gether all  his  authorities  ancient  and  modern,  and  in  many  in- 
stances drawing  but  very  lame  conclusions  from  the  facts  and  rea*^ 
sonings  with  which  he  is  thus  supplied.     The  consequence  of  this 
injudicious  warfare  is  exactly  what  might  be  expected — ^the  ob- 
jection is  femeinbered,  and  the  answer  is  forgotten — the  pointed, 
witty,  and  ludicrous  scepticism  is  perpetuated  in  the  mind  by  the 
veiy  associations  which  are  created  by  the  author's  language^ 
whilst  his  tedious  and  unconnected  array  of  arguments  and  opi- 
nions, iU  expressed  and  worse  applied^  are  seldom  found  to  pror 
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^uce  any  effect  that  will  last  beyond  the  moment  in  which  they 
are  perused. 

In  reference  to  the  plan  adopted  by  Stackhouse  of  laying  be- 
fore his  readers  the  principal  objections  of  sceptical  wnters,  we 
are  disposed  to  condemn  him  not  so  much  for  the  actual  state- 
ments or  reasonings  which  he  has  adduced,  as  for  the  full  accom- 
paniment of  ironical  seriousness  and  sarcastic  jeering  with  which 
tie  uniformly  brings  them  forward.  A  person,  it  is  very  obvious, 
m^ht  disseminate  treascm,  and  employ  the  whole  vocabulary  of 
sedition,  much  more  eflfectually  by  following  the  plan  of.  this 
author,  than  by  writing  direcuy  and  avowedly  against  the  go- 
vernment. We  are,  besides,  the  more  inclined  to  remonstrate 
against  the  practice  under  consideration,  because  in  matters 
of  religious  belief,  the  mischief  done  by  infidel  vnriters  arises 
not  from  the  things  they  say,  but  from  the  manner  in  which  they 
say  them ;  the  former,  m  general,  being  easily  answered  or  ex- 

Elained,  whilst  the  latter;  resting  upon  mere  artifice  of  style,  or  a 
umorous  association  of  ideas,  cannot  be  replied  to  by  the  most 
acute  and  accomplished  logician.  So  much,  indeed^  do  these 
considerations  weigh  with  us,  that  we  even  venture  to  recommend, 
in  every  subsequent  edition  of  this  valuable  book,  a  thorough  re- 
visal  of  **  the  objections,"  and  a  modification,  at  least,  of  the 
language  in  which  they  are  expressed. 

After  a  vary  Judicious  introduction,  in  which  he  gives  a  rapid 
view  of  the  leaoing  arguments  for  the  authenticity  and  authority 
oSihe  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  the  right  Reverend  £ditor  pro- 
ceeds to  correct  the  notions  contained  in  the  original  work  on  the 
sulgect  of  the  Mosaical  cosmogony.  In  relation  to  this  inquiry, 
modem  authors  seem  to  have  erred  egregiously  in  the  several 
views  which  they  have  entertained  of  3ie  general  learning,  the. 
physical  science,  and  the  particular  theories,  astronomic^  and 
geolc^ical,  which  Moses  carried  to  the  important  task  of  writing 
tae  first  history  oi  the  human  race.  Some  imagine  that- as  a  phir 
iosopher  he  knew  nothing ;  and  that  his  brief  details  of  the  origin 
of  our  globe  had  no  better  foundation  than  the  imperfect  trar 
ditions  handed  down  among  shepherd  nations,  ever  ready  to 
trace  back  their  customs  and  institutions  to  a  remote  antiquity, 
and  to  a  supernatural  commencement ;  whilst  others  perceive  m 
the  writings  of  that  divine  lawgiver,  not  only  all  the  learning  of 
the  'Egyptians  and  of  the  Chaldeans,  but  a  complete  knowl^lge 
of  all  the  facts  which  the  industry  of  philosophers  has  brougKt  to 
light  since  the  days  of  Bacon,  in  the  various  departments  of  as- 
tronomy, chemistry,  and  mineralogy.  Stackhouse,  adopting  the 
Istter  view,  and  taking  it  forgrantea  that  the  astronomical  system 
of  Ptolemy  was  known  in  I^ypt  in  the  time  of  Moses,  gives  the 
sacred  historian  some  credit  for  not  speaking  a  great  jdeal,  *^  of 

1  * 
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{^lobular  and  angular  particles,,  of  centrical  notion,  plafietarj  v^ts- 
tices,  atmospheres  of  comets,  the  earth's  rotation,  and  the  sun's 
rest,"  JQstly  observing  that  theories  are  things  of  uncertain  mode, 
depending  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  humour  and  caprice  of  an 
age,  which  is  sometimes  in  love  with  one,  and  sometimes  with  ano- 
ther. Bishop  Gleig,  too,  although  unwilling  to  admit  Moses  to 
a  place  among  the  supporters  of  me  Ptolemaic  hypothesis,  clabns 
for  that  ancient  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  true  theory  of  t^e 
heavens,  since  discovered  by  Copernicus,  and  confirmed  by  New- 
ton. Referring  to  the  deistical  ob^etition  already  stated,  niomely 
that  the  inspired  penman  talks  of  hght  before  there  was  any  such 
thing  as  thie  sun,  and  calls  the  moon  a  great  light  when  every 
body  knows  it  to  be  an  opaque  body,  he  observes  that 

'^  Moses  seems  to  have  known  what  philosophy  did  not/ till  veiy 

lately^  discover,  that  the  sun  is  not  die  original  source  of  light;  aod 

therefore  he  calls  neither  the  sun  nor  the  moon  a^^oi^  l^rhtf  though  he 

represents  them  both  as  great  luminaries  or  light-be^ers.    Had  this 

.  objector,"  he  continues,  **  looked  into  his  Hebrew,  Greek,  or  Latin 

.Bible,  he  would  have  found  that  the  word  which,  in  the  third  verse^  our 

translators  have  properly  rendered  light y  is  different  &om  that  which^  in 

the  fourteenth  verse,  they  have  improperly  rendered  light  also.    In  the 

third  verse,  the  original  word  is  niH,  the  Greek  ^m^  and  the  Vulgate 

lux  ;  in  the  fourteenth  verse,  the  corresponding  words  are  nnMD,  0^' 

rvpfif,  and  luminaria.    Each  of  the  former  set  of  words  means  that 

matter  to  which  in  English  we  give  the  name  of  light ;  each  of  tlie 

latter,  the  instruments  or  means  by  which  light  is  transmitted  to  men. 

But  surely  the  raoon  is  as  much  an  instrument  of  this  kind  as^  the  re« 

flector  placed  behind  the  lamp  of  a  lighthouse,  for  the  purpose  of  traos- 

'mitting  to  the  mariner  at  sea  the  light  of  that  lamp,  whioh  would  other- 

.  wise  have  passed  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  land, ' ' 

This  argument  is,  without  all  doubt,  extremely  ingenious,  whilst 
it  will  be  admitted  by  every  competent  judge  that  it  tiimsona 
distinction  in  the  use  of  language  which  could  not  be  entirely  ao* 
cidental;  but  there  is  a  very  obvious  objection  to  the  opinion  that 
Moses  possessed  the  knowledge,  chemical  and  astronomical,  which 
is  here  ascribed  to  him,  arising  from  the  single  consideraUon 
that,  as  he  was  not  permitted  by  the  Spirit  of  God  to  convey  any 
of  that  knowledge  to  his  readers,  nor  to  enter  at  all  into  theore- 
tical views  different  from  the  ordinary  conceptions  of  die  vulga^j 
it  would  be  quite  superfluous  to  communicate  to  him  such  scien- 
tific doctrines  by  Divine  Inspiration.  As  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  language  and  representations  of  Modes,  in  various  parts  of 
the  Pentateuch,  canndt  be  reconciled  either  with  the  Copemican 
or  with  the  Ptolemaic  hypothesis,  it  seems  unncessary  to  contend 
•for  a  matter  so  completely  immaterial  as  whether  he  knew  the 
principles  either  of  the  one  or  of  the  other.  Again  with  regard 
to  Ughti  its  nature.and  substance,  nothing  in  the  whole  rai^  of 
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philosopliical  inv««dgaXaon  is  len  known  or  understood.  That  it 
enters  into  qU  bodies,  and  combines  with  most  of  them,  we  readily 
admit  on  the  authority  of  very  numerous  and  well-ascertained 
facts,  estaUished  too  by  the  experiments  of  the  most  eminent 
among  modem  ^shemists ;  and  consequently,  that  it  composed  part 
of  the  diaotic  mass  of  the  solar  system  even  when  that  mass  was 
without  form  and  void,  we  see  no  reason  whatever  to  call  in  ques* 
lion.  We  must  add,  however,  that  we  do  not  so  well  compre* 
hend  the  reasoning  of  the  learned  Bishop,  when  he  endeavours  to 
identify  the  extracting  at  rather  extrication  of  this  light  from  the 
diaotic  mass,  with  the  art  of  **  separating  the  light  from  the  dark* 
ness,"  which  separation  is  distincdy  stated  by  Moses  as  a  part  of 
that  wonderful  process  by  which  this  globe  was  prepared  for  liie 
habitati<m  of  man.  Sucn  an  interpretation  of  the  scriptural  ex* 
pression  just  quoted^  proceeds  upon  the  assumption  that  the  au- 
thor of  the  book  of  Genesis  was  profoundly  learned  in  the  most 
abstruse  and  subtile  doctrines  of  natural  philosophy ;  or  it  reduces 
tts  to  the  alternative  of  supposing  that  he  was  guided  by  the  Divine 
Spirit  to  employ  a  mode  of  speech  of  which  he  did  not  under- 
stand the  full  import  But  yielding  this  point,  which,  indeed,  we 
should  be  at  a  loss  for  arguments  to  contest,  we  readily  agree 
with  Dr.  Gleig  that  ^*  there  is  no  room  for  the  objection  usually 
urged  against  the  narrative,  which  represents  die  light  of  our 
system  as  having  been  divided  from  the  aarkness  before  the  matter 
(H*  the  sun  was  reduced  to  its  present  form.''  On  the  contrary, 
this  separation  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  its  natural  order,  if 
the  word  natural  can  be  applied  with  propriety  to  such  miracles 
as  the  fommtion  of  worlds.  The  question,  too,  which  has  somes- 
times  been  asked,  how  this  light  was  disposed  of  before  die  sun 
was  read V  to  receive  it,  is  ea^y  answered.  The  quantity  of  light 
separated  from  the  chaotic  mass  of  each  planet  may  have  been 
condensed  into  an  OKforn-like  meteor^  and  made  at  first  to  revohe 
roimd  its  own  planet  so  as  to  constitute  day  and  night;  and, 
afterwards^  these  difi^ent  luminous  meteors  may  have  all  been 
collected  and  rolled  round  the  sun  when  he  was  completely 
formed,  in  the  same  manner  that,  according  to  the  observations 
of  Dr.  Herschel)  we  find  the  matter  of  li^nt  wrapt  round  him  at 
present ;  and  be  it  remembered  that  this  is  no  novel  hjrpothesis 
of  ours.  It  was  the  opinion  of  many  critics,  both  Jewish  and 
Ghriitian,  who,  without  the  guide  to  direct  them  which  the  im- 
proved optios  of  modem  times  affi>rd  us,  have  said  of  the  Uefat 
which  was  divided  from  the  darkness  and  constituted  the  &st 
day,  <<  Fortasse  nubes  lucida  (ut  Exod.  xiv.  19,  20.  Deut  i  3S.) 
qus  motu  circular!  diem  noctemque  conficit,  ex  qua  condensate 
«ol  formatus  esf  (Poli  Synops.  Criticorum.) 
Tibia  reasoning,  we  are  aware,  will  be  received  by  di£forrat 
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-f«M}0H  tsifdUbmA^fmm  «£  tiwfr,»«ndito  Ati  immji  rtiy  p win ji»k 
aM^kiplMpr;  more  ingenicxB  than  satiafaotpiy  >*8ljp^il^iMlimoMliI 
^too^obe' the  im>re  «d;aidve.«tadeDt^  asHi  mivprimigMSoiiiaii^lily 
-Mmt'/tlie 'brief  dttaik  fumaDtedm  the  fitsl* tliap«eif<0i^<te^^ 

in  a^fwv-^nlifflitenra  enr,  too^  of  pbjuod  •smnce^^mt  l^iiiy  mh 
«i]iiAv  ifrre^and  neceire  the  etrangeU  mdircBfe^nfeifaiitiwii  t  Mdllt 
i{)cofHe^?faKyirever,  fed  inclined  to-  dispenge .- wirfi'phife(rt>pMM^dli" 
iMissimi'akocether,  in  refiErence>astwndl  to  the^^iUfesfatqib^iliiWh 
-oqnj  a&to  £e;Q(ther  mkafiuloiu:diipensBtions  «f.ilbd  |^udll«t#fd- 
ilrtdaofixoMlxlcd  in  the  writings  ofthe-OU^^SBBtuieMtliQliNl^ 
!gBBflriAy>spafikiag4.we  ouneLves  wree  in  jO]iinMn't4iriliL£hosiniril^ 
^itw^»tiM«  tkiit  th6a:£pfatadcntdf  ]yfese%  as  ft*^dbtoC'>Milifiooj;^dttl 
iftbe  katbmrityi  of  hisworka,  aaa^litetsl  and  fia^hfarbrbootfti^flM- 

•ofitdM)^  ^ndogiitfs  and  antiqnaiie&'Vho^  incdteiptafent  dpj^^ 

^fld^afereonimfify  exerted  themaelTes  to. identify fhMiiaatiKMnt0C]l4fii 

{nUirf o^ii^notians'  or  discoveries,  in  iaattent^rit:li|{iJ^iM<9Bll(fl« 

<3/iTW&pau  <iBykow:eTBiV'foom  llie  creatidli>  a«d  UmyajOiiWP'yf 

sabatfadalrenbfitBiloes  to-  the  rael8ndu)lyl»picB'ofv^1ttn^&dQiifi8^ 

<jitnd>dealli'|y)fi9r'hardljr  were  Ae  heavens  lUMi'theKeaiidb  IMiM 

juid^;aii[:dBe*haBt;o£  them,  .when  man  vialated>^he'ii)(ifif»tikiAl^ 

fofjlaMt  MUc^r^  and  «itfajecsted>himself  to  niovtaUty^and^s(b»AiSM^ 

^ni/^SEbe eprihciipal  < question  connected'  'with- vthi»iliafaiu«ifl4^<^fiHA- 

'itrnqphefis^^what)  did' we,  the  descav^adts  of  iyafiK^'l(MUli|f>ib9'tlfe 

oaeboady<whiohisi hardly. less  important^  is^ inii«Imti4BOtuitio^ 

Ivira  Qiiwi v|daoed,«and(wmt  are  the  bopes  and^prosj^ieeiS'lvMdb^ 

;<iii»Jp6tmidjQA  to  entertain  of  ultimate  :mBo?e^^^^>il6^Ad^#^ 

^mfnrendieditariis  simcotod.oftbeihg  ailitdeitokneiiteixta  4ra^ 

jfa%^jcdi  ihis^head,  wWbinvcjYaB)  c^cmirse^  theidM»tli^c#tt- 

^iiate;deiiiauiritjandi  original  bdn^  andy  ncnreof er^^Mn  AVUk^ifa^ 

^shasifioundedi  ao^nbucm)  .pointed  out  tha.dan^ttlv'^'^^'^l^*^^'^^ 

^antidote  in  the  shape  of  aleai^ed  seiimcb  wTitb'^piotM-iKite^jf^ 

^fiiifendtjtboeRtfiir  intii:'.dhe  :f»Mi8idepalion'^o&ihe>  sybjaet^fM^^n^^ 

.fen^,  ttfttia^fiartb  the  actual  tenets  of  the  Church,  of  Eo^siiif 

laa.wjdliasjdnedaading'mews  of  those*  who  hold  a^difib^eriy tMMi^ 

rwidy' relative  tO(  tUs  most  obscure  and  intrioaitJe'poiiit'Cjf^ihitfi}^'^^'^ 

t  v.  To  know  precisely  the  extent  of  the  loss  which  we  sustaund 

Jn;)tbe  &11  of  Adam^  it  would  be  first  necessaiy  W  i^ideitiffi^^ 

ificmdition  of  our  first  parents  in  pamdise^  the  Mvanta^    j  j 

fthev  enjoyed  in  respect  of  biowledge  and  Mip$iiiitural^_^dii^^^^ 

20SianM)re,particularlv  the  reward  which,  after  a  Umil^  iiifi^Hlf 

^isA^  vKmii  have  ibUowied  their  obe^enee^    It^s^V^rj^^oi^^^^ 

>jhdvievei^«thabsire  have  not  the  means  of  arriving  aib  a^^  f0«^ 
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llift  state  abd.praiprtfl  of  our  first  piro^ttor  whilst  ^  m  paarar 
diif ;,  and  esceefM;  m  regard  to  innocence,  to  the  happiness  wUch 
alwiBjs  aeQ0in|iflinie8  innocence,  and  the  blessing  cf  a  fireqisMit 
cowmokm  with  God,  we  know  not  in  what  the  felicities  or  ad- 
vaott^^  of  the  paradisiacal  state  consisted.  In  this  uncertainty, 
the  oi^  nmsoxe  we  can  osppXy  in  order  to  ascertaiii  die  extent  of 
tbe,{miiat]Diia  or  positive  calamity  which  have  been  entailed! upon 
us  Ji^  tlie  &fi,  most  be  taken  &om:the  actual  condition  in  which 
we  now  £nd  ourselves  placed ;  proceeding  on  the  principle'  thsit 
every  tfan^  bad,  whether  in  r,espect  of  sin  or  pain,  our  dispo- 
v^gjfSk  or  oar  auSerings,  ou^^tto  be  attributed  to  that  roonrnful 
event.  The  terins  Ofisimd  sm^  indeed,  are  no  where  to  be  found 
in  Scriptar^  and  the  ideas,  cotinected  with  them  are  no  where 
wi^ddiwdby  systeaiatical  theolomans;  on  which  account  it  is 
»€StreaM^y  diflw:Q}t;to  discover^  even  m  the  articles,  and  confessiohs 
of « the  priocipal  reformed  churches,  the  real  standard  of  ortho* 
doxy,  and  consequ^itly  the  particular  point  at  which,  on  this 
particular  syuibject,  heresy,  commences.  The  Church,  of  England 
leeaui  to  regard  the  d£scts  of  the  first .  transgi^ession  more  in  the 
light  of  deprivation,  imperfection,  or  at  most  of  a  taint  aod  bias 
tOLeril^  than  aa,  coninsting  in  a  state  of  positive  omdemniatititi  to 
elenud  punishment,  considered  apart  from  actual  transgression. 
Qrigiiisd  sin  is  described. in  the  ninth  article  as  ^^  the  fault  or 
corruption  of  the  nature  of  every,  man  that  naturally  is  engen* 
d^red  c^  the  offipring  of  Adam^  whereby  man  is  very  &r. gone 
firom  (»ri«ial  rimiteousness,^^d  is  of  his  own  nature  mclihea  to 
evil,  so  wat  the  Sesh  lusteth  always  contrary  to  the  spirit,,  and 
therefore  in  every  person  bom  into.the  world  it  deserveih  God's 
iQBth  and  damnation :  and  this  infection  of  nature  doth  remain, 
yea,  in  them  that  are  regenerated,  whereby  the  lust  of  the  flesti, 
called  in  Greek  fpoviifioi,  cofKo^^  wMch  some  do  expound  the  wis* 
d<^n,  9ome  sensuality,  some  the  affection,  some  the  desire,  of  the 
flesh,  is  not  subject  to  the  law.  of  God." 

:Tbe  Church  of  Scotland,  adopting  a  higher  view  of  the  doc- 
trine^ and  yiriduig  more  implicitly  to  the  guidance  of  Calvin, 
connect  it  with  the  present  condition  of.hwiran^  nature  more. as  a 
ifn_  than  .a%a  misfortune.  In  the  sixth  chapter  of  their  Confession 
of  Faith,  it  is  said  that  ^^  our  first  parents,  being  seduced  by  the 
subtilty  and  temptation  of  Satan,  sinned  in  eating  the  forbidden 
fruit.  This  their  sin  God  was  pleased,  according  to  his  wise  and 
holy  counsel,  «to  permit,  having  purposed  to  order  it  to  his  own 
gloi^.  By  this  sin  they  fell  from  their  original  righteousness 
and  comngiupion.with  God,  and  so  became.dead  in  sin,  and  wholly 
de^ed  in :  all  the  faculties  and  parts,  of  soul  and  body.  They 
bei^g ,tho»jroot  of  all. mankind,  the  guilt  of  sin  was  imputed,  and 
the  9cu^e  4ciathw4^  sin  and  corrupted  nature  conveyed,  to  all  their 
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'^is  QTW^sl  cdmiptioii,  nherebv  we  »re  at^ny  ^difmiM^.  dfo- 
ftble^' ana  ,iuade  opposite;  tQ.all  good,  aiii  wlbopy^tj^Imf^ .to  ^1 

^^11^  Sopri^eA  an  actual  transgrewion.  lilts' (k)i;ru[^tipi^'w  nit- 
ture  diB^ipg  this  lift  doth  reipain  in  those  tnat  are,  r^^n^g^j 
iris  'alttiouf^  It  be,  trough  Christ,  pardoaed  and>  joonti^ecfi.  ;fet 

"trntK  itself  and  all  the  motions  thereof  are  tmly  and  {^ipp^y 

^iq^'  Ev^r;  sId,  both  oi^inal  and  actual,  bnng  a  tranB0esfiion  at 
4ie' righteous  law  of  GcK^and  contrary  tberciudo,  dot^  in  .it«  (>^ 

'nature  bring  guilt  uptui  the  sinner,  whereby  be  is  boi^nd  oy^,to 
Ui^'  VratH  of  God,  and  curse  o£  the  Uw,  w^  *o  mfide  ffoj^l^to 
death,  with  all  miseries,  spiritual  tempora],  and  eternal^'  [<  *uii: 

^Ilie  proper  meaning,  however,  of  all  autlidri^live  es|)^^ofii 
iii  doctrmal  points  is  tobe  ^thered  rather  fi-om  the  errors  agamst 
Wfajcb  fliey  were  directed,  than  from  the  words  ^n  Which  raw  ««■ 

'^exi^ressed.  It  is  well  known,  accordingly,  that  0ie  chi^f.^l^ 
'^hich  the  learned  compilers  of  our  articles  Untl  myy^jfri'm_S:m- 

'  iag.  up  tlte  ninth,  was  to  guard  against  VeJHffaaiffpn,,  n^.m 

■.ijwlwptiBtB  of  that  day  strained  every  neire  toiintytSV^^f 
f^church.  Now,  it  was  one  <^  the  t«oet>  g£  Palqria»jtyife  Ae 
-■a  of  Adam  was  confined  to  himself  sad  that  mamSmm  'inftatn 


^iiq  in  tt^  same  stat^  as  to  the  favour  of  Ood,faid  tbe  ^fffis  of 
ulyation,  in  which  our  first  ancestorwasb^fore  tA^t^lUifUHM" 
'  expose  these  heretical  views,  and  check  their  pmgf^V.|in]-[yi^ 
.t!^g^  of  Edward  and  hia  sister  Elizabeth,  t^  framcE?,  Q^^t^  ar- 
ticle jui,  question  stated,  in  very  strow  aoddecifiive  ia^ga  '*" 
'  doctrine  ybioh  was  most  c^^cMed  to  uiem. .  Jt  will  bft  \^ 
,.mittediliowever,  by  every  one  who  reads  the  ^rficlsp} 
'^|ot  Birih  Sin,  with  candour  and  iotelligenc^  that  thp  (1  ^^..^ , , ,  j„ 
^,  £pgland  holds,  as  a  lundaoiental  doctntt^  thqt,  in  oomffyi^^f^ 
,^e  :^  committed  in  Paradise,  human  nature  isigr^atljf  d^p^fl^ 
^pUned  t9  evil,  and  Uable  to  punLiihment.  Jt  will,  bo^t^fx,^ 
Woduce  113  with  better  effect  to  the  question  at,  i^»e  ^t^Kf^'^ 
]Bi4t(^  Gleigi  and  those  who  may  be  inclined  ^  ^f^t>»i|{RCn$^ 
..wjtb,  ^^lagianiflm,  if  we  sta^,  beforehand,  thei^^uqionn^ol^  " 
l,f^,  to  the  source  or  origin  of  this  d^ravatipn, -and  .t&f!,^ 
^i^fl^ugh.wbidi  H  is  communicated  to  the  children  t^.i^i 

ations.  .  '     .   lii  3i\i, 

doctrine  of  the  high  Catvinis^  v^.t^if 
nishment  of  Adam'?  trao8gix«)a^  f" 


i  descendants  a  certaia  ^em^,/»,, 
licli  not  only  disqiittlifietl  ana  4J^^^'I 
if  evay  gfXM  work,  but,  iii,the  w^fffiiS 
made,  m^  'o)^>site  to  all  gopp,  ?W'*^ 
This  oBiniotv^oj^eveifi^t,  pijj^  s 

t^,WitJi,ial  a(^fJ^^fily9^inotiMIJ^fl(f 
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is  held  bj^.v^iy fefr,  even  of  those  Who,  in  these  times,  ate  WillitliBf 
to  call  th^ihseives  Calvihists.  It  is  utterly  inconsistent  both  with 
goodness  atld  justice,  to  imagine  that  the  great  Father  of  Spirits 
would  punteh  the  oftbnce  of  one  man  by  making  all  his  posterity 
pl'one  to;  evil;  because,  leaving  out  of  view  the  absurdity  of  sup- 
po^g  tKat  the  Almighty  would  punish  for  one  sin,  by  increasing 
the  inclination  to  all  sins,  no  just  judge,  as  the  Bishop  properly 
pWerve^^^eVef  Inflicts  on  a  criminal  a  heavier  punishment  than 
that  wbidh'  ihe  law,  which  he  has  transirressea.  awards  tb'^is 
crime, 

and  unntitnrai  interpretation  now  aiiudea  to  ot  tne  sentence  pro- 
liOuftcddii&cm  the  nrst  sinner :     \ 

-Tfi  "^  'Wr'^y!^***^^'*^^^**^^?^*^^'^'*®  forbidden.  fiiuitjMfcov/slJ^lt 
me/ illljlpou.^nd  posterity  ^shall  be  ever  after  jnqipabip  ot  doing 
any.ihioffput  i^hi^ 'sball'be  sinful  and  provoking  to  m^,,  and  shall  de-* 
kcfr|#.tti^^  ' and  indignation' !  Could  a  Wortdy  man  be  supposedlo 
'^w^'iiTCn  trfi^'Oiir  the  obedience  of  hiiB  sabjects?  much  less  tan  the 
OHj^lftMafi>'GM<l)le  supposM^  as  aptmishmem  of  oneiin  ililieireWith  lie 
'^b  AWjfkmse^'^tiaip^  «  mun  under  the  nedHiSity  of  sitaiDg^cdiitlnuaBy, 
"^iwii'Kd  gaptfouy  thg»pii»»ocatkw>  t  ^*  >  •     <, 

^''  fVm^m^^^f.H  hot  the  doctrine  of  our  cTitirch:'  4nd  #e 
^liefiftiWtenAiir^^th'Dh  Gleig  iii  disavowing  it  entirely '  as 'an 

'^^eie^pmisa:/'' •'  •"  a...  ..^., /..,,, 

"'^  'JK^sSfoiM^a^ftiion  on  this  subject  is,  that  though  Gotf  did  hot, 

^Mtn^iTtefflCt  oi^  decree,  iniuse  into  the^duls  of  Adatp'a 

£ffibt^,k  positive  malignity,  taint,  or  invincible  bias  to  evil, 

Mytifi^m  these  descendants,  as  well  as  dieir  bodies,  being 

^frbiii  Atrf  first  parents  by  ordinary  generation,  btiman 

^'!ifla«E»l/i8flffi^  be  wboMjr  arid  radiclallv  depraved,  like  a  stii^eain 
%lWfH§f^  ftyfij'/ito  linpure  founta         *niis  notion,  we  apprehend, 

lefafly  enfertfeihed  by  k  certain  clas$  of  drvin^s^  Who 

■iiold  tneir  opinions  undistuAed  by  aiialysisi  or  the 

idH  <yP*thd  ijiost  tiatural  inferences.    li^  how^cr,  idie. 

^^flo^'i^-^tt^ttted  •«  weH  ris  thebddV,  and'derfv^  frdm  orirW 

V«i^t?ilWit^'tod  dtspositiohs^hicH  are  $ftervi'a'M§^to 
ittr  ttd^atktid  fafeH^ctual'exMidns, '  it'  foUdwslj'ffpm 
.the  most  obvidU9  physical  consideration^,  thdi!  the  doctrine  Vi^^e 
^^toife?Kf4i?  itt^'J«ttt«)n  td'  thfe  conferitatiori'  of  mam  is^'tfifeWr 
^WftirfS^^aSa^^fll'  beHf  examtoAtion.  Bishop  Burtiet,'  iti'li^ 
ijteoaM[>f*lteyi^^  soinie/ofttie 

m^f  Ati|ikiiie'^re  a^  gckx)  de^t  pu^sfled  as't6  thl^^dc^e^' 
w^ghfiiHu^  ♦^^Th^  ^ishfed  kell,^'  says  ^6^^  to^  the'nathre 
^to6|>^        a  'sbtil,'''but  that  Seemed 'tpJi^WtdiJ^ii^ftr 
^Wit'Hvris  Vdt  ted^iVe^  as  certain;- "  Ji^i^k^'eH^i^^e, 

m^'^'m'  matf  b^^  ^bp^k^'d^iyd^' W'lai^ 
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created  and  infiised  at  the. moment  of  concq)tion ; < and  thav 
though' G(k]:. did  not  create  it  impure,  yet  no  time  was  interpo^ 
betweeh  ib  'creation  and  infusion ;  so  that  it  could  never  be  said 
to  h^ve  been  once  pure,  and  then  to  have  become  impure/'  ^ 

TertuUian,  however^  in  ancient  times,  and  Mr.  Wilkinson,  in 
our  own  days,  seem  not  to  hare  encountered  the  ££Eiculty  which 
the  disciples  of  St  Austin  so  adroitly  parried^ 

The  lleclor  cf  Bulvan  brings  forward  a  positive  acnd  well  au* 
thenticated  case  to  prove  that  "  the  mentat  powers  of  the  off- 
spring are  derived  from  those  of  the  parents." 

**  The  careful  sdection  made  in  the  breed  of  horses  enables  me,** 
savs  he,  **'  to  detail  an  anecdote  veni  decisive  on  this  subject.  The  race 
of  Worthy,  a  horse  belonging  to  the  East  India  Company,  are  gene- 
rally vicious.  An  excellent  friend  and  neighbour  of  mine,  in  Essex, 
some  years  ago  had  a  filly,  of  which  Worthy  was  the  sire. :  He  was 
told  that  she  would  be  too  vicious  for  his  use  when  she  gained  her 
strength :  she  was  used  with  the  greatest  gentleness,  well  broken  in, 
and  was  at  first  tractable  enough.  However,  he*  was  soon  obliged  to 
part  with  her.  Another  clergyman  bought  her,  and  for  a  while  con- 
trived to  manage  her:  at  last  she  became  too  much  for  hitn,  and  was 
sold  I  do  not  know  to  whom.  One  other  of  the  same  breed  was  in  the. 
stud  of  the  late  Mr.  Russel,  of  Northokendon,  in  Essex,  and  used  for 
a  hunter ;  but  was  sold  off  for  its  bad  temper.  At  length  it  came  into 
the  hands  of  a  farmer  at  Oreith,  who  kept  her  as  long  as  he  could,  but 
was  finally  obliged  to  sell  her  to.  the  ostler  pf  the  White  Hart,  Romford. 
Now  if,  as  all  sportsmen  agree,  temper  and  disposition  are  hereditary 
in  the  horse  and  tlie  dog — since  they  actually  cross  the  breeds  for  the 
purpose  of  adding  or  diminishing  their  spirit  or  other  qualities— since, 
too,  there  are  iso  many  instances  of  hereditary  disposition  in  the  human 
species,  whilst  so  many  of  the  anomalies  may  be  satisfactorily  accounted 
for,  we  are  surely  warranted  in  concluding  that  lhis>ule  holds  univer- 
sally. If,  therefore,  Adam  received  any  mental  Injury  by  his  trans- 
Sression,  there  can  be  little  difficulty  in. granting  that  injury  to  have 
escended  to  his  posterity." 

Notwithstanding  these  mstances  and  arguments^  we  cannot 
bring  ourselves  to  hold  the  opinion,  that  souls  propagate  souls. 
We  think  there  are  fewer  difficulties  connecteci  with  the  Miri 
doctrine  maintained  in  relation  to  this  abstruse  subject;  namely^ 
that  the  body  of  every  man — of  which,  the  rudiments  are  un- 
questionably derived  from  his  parents — corned  into  the  world  with, 
a  hereditary  disease,  which  so  affects  the  moral  principles  of  his 
nature  as  to  excite  a  war  between  the  flesh  and  the  spint,  making' 
the  former  lust  contrary  to  the  latter.  This  disease,  or  corruption, 
or  fault,  is  attributed  by  some  divines  to  a  physical  property  in  the 
£:>rbid(len  fruit;  it  appearing  to  these  writers  very  reasonable  to/ 
imagine,  that,  as  the  tree  of  life  might  be  a  plant*  which  would 
h^>i&|  furnished  man  with  a  universal  medicine, ;:so  the  fimit  m^ 
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^ues^lpxi^  J  ,?3i%W  posgibly  Iji^ve  infused  a  dow  poison  ykio  A,dapj*3 
tJody,  .px:citi^  afiji  Ti^amidg  his  bloo^i  and  thereby  bringiijg*  qjt 
a  deprav^  h^bit  .in  his  corporeal  frameu  and,  in  the  end..  ^  siow 
but  certain  mortality. '  They  compare  the  process  and  the  etfect 
in  thti^etise  totbel^pc^fttkmofdisietEUses,  pr(^erlyM\caU0(l,whi^h, 
afthdiTgb'  i«rtajy  ^f^\M  in*  the  body,  «gttend  nbetr  infliienedito  tkw 
mind ;  and  which,  mM*ed^r,  lure  Tte^jamn^y  fokndt^bd^cMvidyeii 
inf'tKe  t>kN^fix>m  generation  to  generation^  desoeA'ding  fVdm 
iaHi^r  t6  -son^  as  an  iilheritance  of  malediction^  pcrpdtulptiiigitri 
the  same  family  iniirm  constitati6ns  and  enfeeUed  minds,  v 'An 
objeotiolisiiowever,  similar  to  the  one  mentioned  aboT<$^  veiy  na- 
ttindly'<iccurs  to  this  view  of  the  subject  also.     It  is  expressed  in 
th^fte  words  by^  Bishon  Buifneti  in  his  work  on  the  Artioi^ 
''  Adaht'being  thus  demed,  all  emanating  from  him  must  pBJttMke' 
df^^i  Vitiated  ^te  to  which  he  had  brought  himsdfrlnlt,^^' 
thb  dutS^tSon  remains,  How  came  the  souls  of  his  posteHtJ?  to  B^ 
d^&fed'i  for^  if  they  be  created  pure,  it  seems  to  be  aii'iinju^t' 
c\|f^ty  [ip.  condemn  them  to  sucli  union  with  a  defiled  bo^W 
'^^'^^ijp^taiply .corrupt  tbem?*^  All  that  can  be  said  in  answep^o 
'?i^Q£iP^/W  to  observe,  is,  ^'  That  God  has  settled  it  .as.alaw 
iftth^«r^tion5  4Jbat  a  soul  should. inform  a  body  accordii^g  tQ  thj9 
textuire.iof.it,  and  cither  conquer  it,'  or  be  mastered  by  it^astit 
sfaobjjibe  dififerently  made;,  and  th^t,  as  such  a  degree  ctfpntii]^) 
id  tiieteiixture  of  it  might  make  it  bothpure  andhiipp^v  so  a  ckmH' 
txa|^  4$^ee  6f  texture  might  have  very  contrary  eneets/'  *  Mn^ 
Wil^^n  appears  to  entertain  similar  notions  as  to  the  vAAbn' 
bcl^#eeh  soul  and  body,  and  accordingly  to  admit  it  a»  sm  atiible 
<|Pi|L¥tti,  that  the  depravation  we  incurrea  in  Adam  may'have  feeen 
ti^^nsmltted,  lite  certain  hereditary  distempers  affecitlrig'the'iniiid'' 
aj^j^t^  as  the  bodily  frame.     ^^  I  am  persuaded,"  says  he^^*^*that;' 
WiM^  pi  tlie  extraordinary  conduct  we  meet  with  arise^  £rbmi 
slight  affections  of  insai^ity;  these  affections  are  sometimes  calleju 
qp<;^^r,icitjies."  .  Indeed^  we  believe  we  should  be  justffie^,in 
stsj^^nj^,'  t|}a|;  ^  views  now  set  forth  constitute  the  doctrine  of  t^. 
Tii^}f>rU:y  of  pur  churph,  relative  to  the  nature  and  the  channel  ^ 
that. jdeprayity  which  manifests  itself  so  strikingly  in  the.  intern. 
i^^s^Vof  human  life.    Whether,  indeed,  the  impurity  aros^  P^J^^ 
i^l{:^ispn9us  quality  in  the  forbidden  fruit,  or  wa&it^  any  pt^er 
my  the  simple  and  natural  effect  of  disobedienc^/itisperhapV 
i|feii(y  lnTjii?«5$ibIe  to  decide;  but,  as  the  corruption  of t)urii^ti^e^ 
i^j^^  (pearly  taught  in  Scripture,  and  confirmed  %e%eTienq^i(j 


Mi?^pH^^?y^«^^^^^^  question,  aM  1»s  |^^^^ 

logi^^ip  tn,ese.  tiipes,  will  be  found  to  hold  the  ^ppallup\g  opmipQ^^i^ 
t£^t,me  Ailmrfi:hty,  by  a  special  act,  inflised  into  tine  soiiTsbi  men 
^9.&B^im^?  malignity  and  desire  of  evil,  asja^iderjp^^^^^^ 
wickeiahess  a  necessary  result,  or  even  that  other  notion  v^^hicn 
implies  the  prc^agat^on^of  mind  fui  well  as  of  inatt^,  m  the  con- 
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jugal  embrace,  it  must  follow,  that  those  who  support  the  doctrine 
ot  innate  and  hereditary  d^ravity  most  found  their  arguments 
for  it  Qn  the  impure  state  of  the  body,  and  on  the  intimate  con- 
nexion between  the  corporeal  organs  and  the  volitions  of  the 
soul.  ^  If  this  be  in  r^ditv  the  doctrine  of  die  Church  of  England— 
and  the  wording  of  the  Ninth  Article3  the  ^*  f  poKi}p»  trmfMo^f  — |^  the 
infection  of  nature,"—'^  the  flesh  justing  contrary  to  ^  spirit,'' 
•-^^^  the  fault  or  corruption  of  every  man,  natur^ly  eofgsadered  of 
the  o£&pring  of  Adam,''  tends  to  ccmfirm  us  in  the  opinion — then 
Bishop  Gieu;  is,  without  doubts  a  little  tinctured  with  heresy* 
inasmuch  as  ne  seems  not  to  be  entirely  c^nvinped  of  the  supped 
£|Ct  upon  which  the  doctrine  rests.  On  this  ofcasioD^  however,^ 
it  is  Jhght  that  he  should  speak  for  himselE 

f*  It  most  be  confessed,''  says  he,  f  to  be  poimble.  that  the  fruit  of 
the  forbidden  tree  may  have  been  of  so  ooiious  a  quality  as  greatly  to 
inflai^e  the  sensual  appetites  of  human  .nature,  and  weaf^en  its  intel-> 
lectual  and  moral  powers  in  an  equal  or  greater  degree ;  and  If  so, 
God  was  surely  not  bound,  either  by  justice  or  by  mercy,  to  work  a 
miracle  to  prevent  the  parents  of  the  human  race  n*om  reaping  the  na* 
tural  fruits  of  their  wilful  transgression  of  his  law.     A  strong  preju- 
dice, however,  certainly  arises  in  the  mind  against  this  having  been 
really  the  consequence  of  that  transgression,  from  Adam's  having^  dis- 
played under  the  temptation  to  which  he  was  exposed,  no  powers,  either 
intellectual  or  moral,  superior  to  those  which  have  been  displayed  by 
multitudes  of  his  descendants  in  every  age  of  the  world ;  and  if  it  weie 
true,  as'  Bishop  Warburton  supposed,  that  he  had  lived  long  .before  he 
WHS  introduced  into  thie  garden  of  £deil,  and,  as  Dr.  Hale  supposes^  a 
hundred  years  in  that  Paradise,  we  should  be  led  to  conclude  that  the 
sectitude  of  his  mind,  instead  of  bring  superior,  waa  in  fact  not  equfil 
to  that  of  many  of  his  descendants.    In  the  garden^  it  is  evident  from 
Scripture  that  he  was  under  the  immediate  and  constant  tuition  of 
Qod )  and  under  such  tuition  a  man  of  very  ordinary  faculties,  and  with 
such,  ait  least,  he  was  certainly  endowed,  would  in  a  much  shorter  time 
Aan  a  hundred  years,  have  acquired  such  just  notions  of  the  attributes 
of  his  Maker,  and  of  his  own  dependance  on  him,  as  must  have  pre- 
vented him  from  beine  seduced  even  by  the  blandishments  of  his  wife, 
to  incur  the  certain  displeasure  of  him  in  whom  he  lived^  and  moy.ed, 
and  had  his  bein^.    But  though  this  is  unquestionably  a  powerful  €^ 
iection  to  the  bpmion  that  the  nature  of  Adam  and  Eve  was  depraved 
by  the  deleteriolts  qualities  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  and  that  we  inherit 
corruption  froui  them,  so  that  human  nature  is  now  far  removed^om 
its  original  perfection;  yet  as  aU  this  is  possible,  and  not  inconsistent 
with  the  moral  attributes  of  God,  if  it  be  clearly  tausht  in  the  Scrip- 
iure,  it  ought  unquestionably  to  be  received  as  a  doctrme^worthy  of  all 
acceptation.'* 

Having  examined  into  the  sense  of  the  principai  passages  of 
^ripture,  upop  which  the  doctrine  of  human  depravation  is  com^ 
ponly  ibunaed,  the  Bishop  proceeds  to  observe : 

**Qm  thii^  isjiTidan^  that  gmi^  in  ihe  proper  iense  of  the  werd» 
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tamiet  be^otanrej^  from  ene  person  to  aoolher ;  and  jt  is  ^Dually  m^ 
defitthatoo  oliber  Undentgr  to£?il  can  be  conveyed  >fi^om  parents  to 
their chiklrenlimn  wfaat  may  sprini^  from  a  deceased  temperai6a*ent  or 
oDBStitiitioo.  If  the  human  sovd  be  immaterial,  which  it  h  to  be  hoped 
an  Ghri8tian9  believe  it  to  boi  it  is  indivisible  and  unextended,  and. 
ttiereforepannot  be  derived  by  children  from  either  of  thenr  parents; 
it  cannot  be  what  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  church  thought  it  wmen 
ammale  e^  aninue  distiOationei  sicut  €t  virus  illud^  eorparale  semen,  ex 
earnis  dqfecaHonen  It  is,  indeed,  very  certain  diat  the  mind  incarnate 
is  aflfected  in  die  exercise  of  ail  its  faculties,  iiKtellectual  and  moral,  by 
the  soundness  or  unsoundness  of  the  body;  and  that  many  diseases, 
with  some  apecies  of  madness  amon^  them,  are  hereditary.  If,  there- 
fore, any  man,  after  the  most  unbiassed  investigation  whidi  he  can 
make  of  the  true  meaning  of  tlie  sacred  oracles,  find,  in  the  books  of 
the  Oid  and  New  Testament,  evidence  which  satisfies  himself  that  the 
paisiona  and.  iqppetttes  of  our  first  parents  wero  in  absolute  subjection 
to  their  intellectual  and  moral  powers,  ^for  this  is  all  that  is  usually 
meaaty  pr  jndeed  can  be  meant,  by  the  original  righteousness  of  .Adam 
aad  Eye  before  they  had  actually  done  eiuer  good  or  evil^  and  if  he 
cannot  account  for  the  moral  disorder  Which  has  prevailed  m  the  world 
ever  since  their  fall,  by  the  great  law  of  mental  association  whlcK 
seems  easential  to  such  beings  as  men,  then  he  must  believe  that  by  some 
deleterious  quality  of  the  foi1>idden  fruit,  human  nature  has  been 
greatly  depraved ;  for  his  own  consciousness  will  not  permit  him  to 
suppose  that  the  faculties  of  the  mind  are  now  thus  evenly  balanced.'' 

;iVxHn  lliese  extracts,  and  more  particularly  from  his  exposition 
of  certain  texts  of  Scripture^  it  is  very  evident  that  the  Bishop  is 
not  satisfied  with  the  arguments  or  authority  upon  which  the 
doctrine  of  hereditary  dq>ravity  ia  commonly  taught  and  believed ; 
still  be  fltates  his  douots  with  so  much  moderation,  and  leaves  sd 
machroom  for  liberaii^and  candour,  that  we  should  be  slow  to 
accuse  him  of  dowiirignt  heresy.  In  fact,  he  admits  idl  that  is 
dffecdy  stated  in  the  nintii  article  of  our  church;  namely,  t^at 
we  are  far  gone  from  original  righteousness — meaning  diereby  an 
equid  counterpoise  of  reason  and  appetite  in  the  soul  erf*  men— 
and  that  the  flesh  in  every  human  neing  lusteth  against  the 
spirit;  he  merely  caqn'esses  nis  inability  to  discover  in  the  Bible 
any  direct  or  dear  evidence  for  the  opinion  professed  by  some 
divines,  that  the  seeds  of  this  depravity  are  conveyed  in  the  hkod^ 
contaminated  either  phy9ically  or  judicially  at  the  very  fountain 
bead.  Jn  entertaining  this  doubt,  however,  he  does  not,  it  is  very 
obvious,  come  to  issue  with  the  church  on  any  point  actually 
cittided  by  her  authority;  for  the  compilers  of  the  Articles  are 
contented  tfaemsdves  witn  simply  stating  the  fact,  that  our  nature 
r»  depraved  j  without  attempting  to  expudn  the  manner  in  which 
thai  deprmty  was  produced  and  perpetuated. 
The/osirM  theory  on  ^the  dpctrme  of  original  sin  is  that 
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hrotiAti^mmrd  inMBPiiMiMt^<ian>iy*Kih<pflto^-<MCOidiiig 
to  wbidi  he  allcnyto-teacewiatfar  theiftdinjilinn.  to-evfl  wUcd 
iiiairifiMtf  itidf  Bt'  80  ear^  an  am  in  eveiy  Imman  hcam,^  as- wdl 
a^t^r  ifie  widiedneM  with  whim  the  warid  was  onrenqpiead*  so 
sdbh'bfter  the  fail,  «pon  the  well-kiiownprinci|^  oftheossocuH 
iiUn^f'ideaSy  the  basis  of  all  oar  educadcm,  and  perhaps  the  most 
ptbmt  source  of  all  oar  deidres  and  aversions.  If  the  opening 
nritid  of  a  child  were  preseifted  bjr  its  instractors  with  the  proper 
aiid  radical  distinctions  between  things  good  and  things  evil,  and 
if  the  epithets  which  bel(Hig  to  each  set  of  objects  were  never 
af^lied  to' those  of  the  other,  it  is  imagined  that  there  would  be 
create  in*  the  will  and  affections  of  that  diild  a  decided  and 
la^titog  preference  for  every  thing  demwinated  good^  and  a  strong 
ai^d  'cardble  dislike  for  every  Sung  d^iomimUted  evil*  In  the 
vtery  act  of  learning  ta^speak,  children,  it  is  well  known,  accpiire 
nodbns  which  insensibly  determine  their  preferences;  and,  as  the 
avtthdr  justly  observes,  it  is  impossible  to  cany  on  with  a  child  a 
cotiveHation  for  half  an  hour,  without  contributing  to  fenh  in 
hiH  hiind  some  association  which  shall  affect,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  his  moral  principles,  by  exciting  in  his  mind  love  or 
det»ire  of  worthy  or  unworthy  objects.  Amid  so  much  suscepti- 
bility, and  so  many  fallible  or  vicious  guides,  it  is  not  surpri^in^ 
that  wickedness  should  have  gained  ground  at  a  very  early  period 
of  human  society  $  and  the  evil  principle,  thus  operating  with  a 
pot^*  continually  increasing,  spreading  with*  a  riq^idi^  still 
gfeatei*  than  that  which  regulates  the  spring  of  population,  is 
regarded  by  the  Bishop  as  fully  adequate  to  tne  efPecf  produced, 
without  caUing  in  the  influence  of  aiiy  moral  taint  or  depravity, 
derived  fVom  our  first  parents.  Original  sin,,  then,  a^reeaUy  to 
this  hypothesis,  resolves  itself  chiefly  into  bad  example  and- a  had 
education,  into  false  estimates  of  moral  good  and  evil,  isito  here- 
ditary prgudices,  which  disturb  the  understandings  and  mislead 
the  will;  by  all  which,  the  writer  maintains,  it  comes  to  pass  that 
*^  every  man,  naturally  engendered  of  the  offspring  of  Adam,  is 
very  far  gone— even  before  he  arrives  at  the  years  of  discretion — 
from  original  righteousness,  whilst,  to  account  for  this  fact,  he 
continues,  there  is  no  necessity  for  supposing — what  the  Scrip- 
tures do  not  assert — that  any  positive  malignity  was  infused  into 
hi&  nature,  either  by  the  deletmous  qualities  of  the  forbidden 
fruit,  or  which,  though  much  the  same,  sounds  much  more  hor- 
ribly, by  the  positive  decree  of  Almigh^  God."  We  should  upt, 
however,  do  justice  to.  the  very  ingenious  author  of  this  Dissertar 
tion  did  we  not  mention  that,  in  addition  to  the  actual  and 
positive  causes  of •  deterioration  which  we  have  mentioned,  as 
affecting  tlie  moral  principles  of  mankind,  he  Is^sgc^at  weight 
upon  (n^  retraction^  of  the  guiding,   ai|d  illuminating,  ^h 
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stteofftibmiDg  ii^eooes  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  had  beea 
voiichsafed  to  Adam  in  the  paradisaical  state. 

Oar  readers  will  judge  for  themselves  as  to  the  degree  of  itc* 
cm'daBce  with  Scripture,  and  with  the  actual  condition  of  the 
world,  which  these  four  views  of  the  source  and  channel  of  huipan 
depravity  respectively  exhibit    In  reference  to  the  last,  we.are 
aware  that  the  difference  of  opinion  amonff  systematic  .thinl^ers 
will  be  considerable ;  and  Mr.  Wilkinson,  for  one,  declares  him- 
self altogether  dissatisfied  with  the  attempt  to  account  for  the  early 
and  rapid  comaption  of  mannen  upon  the  principle  of  association^ 
bad  eimmple,'  and  mutual  countenance  in  guilt.    Cain,  he  ob- 
serves, the  first  man  bom  into  the  world,   without  associates, 
without  any  external  temptation,  from  sheer  malignitv  of  dispo- 
ffltion  becomes  a  fratricide ;  but,  perhaps,  he  will  find  it  as  diffi- 
cidt — ork^inal  depravity  being  of  eourse  out  of  the  <)uestion — to 
account  m  the  sm  of  Cain's  father,  who,  blessed  with  the  ^ace 
^f  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  taught,  too,  from  the  mouth  of  God, 
violated,    upon  a  very  slight  temptation,   a  strict  and  positive 
coQunand,  pronounced  in  his  ears  by  his  gracious  Creator.    The 
mere -act,  be  it  remembered,  of  listeixing  to  temptation,  of  deli- 
berating on  ffuilt,    the  very  susceptibility,  in  short,   of  being 
tempted,  implied  an  imperfection  of  mature,  approaching  a  good 
deal  to  that  mfirmity,  or  fault,  or  infection,  or  corruption,  which 
has  characterized  humanity  ever  since ;  and  we  are  convinced  that^ 
upon  cod  reflection,  the  greater  enormity  of  Cain's  guilt,  com- 
(iared  with  that  of  Adam's,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  less  favourable 
circumstances  in  which  the  former  was  placed,  with  r^ard  to 
spiritual  aid  and  direction.    If  Adam,  enjoyinf^  communion  with 
his  Maker,  hearing  his  voice  and  receiving  his  mstruction,  could, 
in  compliance  with  the  solicitation  of  his  wife,  set  at  nought  a  so- 
lemn injunction  delivered  by  that  gracious  and  Almighty  Being, 
it  will  not  appear  wonderful  that  his  son,  deprived  of  these  hi^ 
advantages,  should  have  lifted  up  his  hana  to  commit  murder* 
The  qgi^estion,  it  will  be  granted,  is  involved  in  difficulty,  view  it 
in  what  light,  and  under  what  hypothesis  we  may :  we  leave  it^ 
therefore,  to  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  another,  arising^ 
too,  from  the  history  of  the  first  transgression^  but  still  more 
closely  connected  with  the  Christian  redemption — the  nature  aiid 
extent  of  the  punishment  denounced  in  the  sentence,  ^^  Thou  shali 
surely  dieJ^ '  Indeed  this  inquiry  is  so  intimately  connected  with 
the  deliverance  which  was  dFected  by  our  blessed  Saviour,  that, 
without  understanding  it  completely,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  form 
a  clear  conception  either  of  the  state  from  which  we  have  been 
redeemed,  or  of  that  in  which  we  now  stand. 

The  Calvinistic  doctrine,  in  relation  to  the  punishment  de- 
nounced against  our  first  parents,  is,  that  it  was  to  consist  in 
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dflath  temporal,  ^ritoal,  ttid  eCmud-;  in^olliar'Wmsdtyliiatike 
body  was  in  due  tune  to  ttnd«r|0o  iteiifltiirai  iiitioli]tioii,*^«nd  the 
mtd  was  to  suffer  the  pains  0f  hell  to  alletetjodt^*'  •  Whmj  how- 
ev^f  we  eisamine  itito  the  mesifiiB^'  of  the  woirds  ity  wbidk  die 
flent^ce  is  expressed,  compared  wim^eir  import  iA  every  other 
passage  in  Holy  Scripture  wherein  the  «ame  terms  are  employed, 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  the  authority  upon  which  such  a  con- 
dusibn  is  established.  Many  divines  of  eminence  in  our  own 
church,  among  whom  we  may  name  Bishops  BuU  and  Warbup^ 
ton,  have  accordingly  protested  against  this  unwarrantable 
freedom  of  interpretation;  maintaining  that,  in  no  part-  of  4ha 
Oid  Testam^it,  particularly  in  the  brake  of  Moses,  oonld  the 
word»  which  compose  the  threatening,  **  Thou  skctli  tsurehf  4ie,-* 
CGOffej  any  other  notice  than  that  of  natiu^  deach.  ibishop 
GHc^gi  too,  hdds  the  (pinion  of  Bifthop  Bull;  attd-in  argmng 
th^'  po^t,  which  he  does  with  consummate  ability  and  learnings 
ke  reminds  his  readers  that,  to  ascertain  the  precise  meaning  <5i 
the  death  with  which  our  first  parents  were  threatened,  and  wmch 
they  and  their  posterity  have  all  incurred,  nothing  more  seems  to 
be  necessary  than  to  inquire  in  what  sense  the  words  nion  niD 
are  used  elsewhere  in.  the  writings  df  Moses :-^ 

**  Now  this  reduplication  of  the  word,"  says  he,  "  occurs  at  least 
twenty-nine  times  in  the  Pentateuch,. as  the  reader  may  easily  satisfy 
bimaelf  bv  consulting  his  Hebrew  Bible  at^the  verses  referred  to  at  the 
bott<Hn  of  the  ptige  ;*  but  suf^  no  man— 4iowever  attached  to  this  or 
t^  systemf-wiU  coatend  .that  the  words  in^ly  any  thing  more,  ta 
tweoty78even  of  the^e  verses*  than  that  death  t0  which  mm  apd  the 
iDjTerior  animals  are  equally  liable ;  for  they  are  employed  in  threaten- 
yigs  of  dieath  issued  by  those  who  are  not  able  to  kill  the  soul,  and  are 
iy[)pUed  to  beasts  which  have  no  rational  souls  to  be  killed.  It  is^  in- 
deed, God  that,  jn  the  third  of  the  verses  referred  to,  threatens  in 
these  strong  terms  Abimelech  and  all  that  was  his  with  death,  if  he 
did  not  restore  to  Abraham  his  wife ;  but  we  cannot  without  blarahemv 
auppose  that  the  equal  Lord  of  aH  would  punish  a  whole  people  with 
what  is,  in  the  New  Testament,  called  the  second  deaths  for  the-sm  of 
tiieir  prince«-*a  stn  too,  which,  as  they  appear  not  to  have  incited  him 
to  it,  they  probably  would  not  have  been  able  to  prevent,  had  he  bteo, 
what*he  certainly  was  not,  an  obstinate  and  incorrigible  tyrant'* 

.^  This  phraseology,  therefore,  having,  in  .twenty-sevea  out  of 
twenty^nine  instances  in  which  it  is  used  by  .Mos^,.u9questiQoahly  no 
Other  .thfm  the  literal. and  precise  meaning  of  thf^t  death  to  which  we 
see  man  and  beast  equally  liable,  what  is  there  in  the  context  lead- 
ing us  to  imagii^e  that  it  nas  aiiy  other  meaning  in  the  seventeenth 
verse  of  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis,  or  in  the  fourth  verse  of  the 
third  chapter.    In  systems  of  Christian  theology,  mention  is  indeed 

it  Gen.  iU  17  ;  iii.  4 ;  u.  7  ;  xzvi.  U.  Eiod.  xi^,  1£,  13 1  xii.  11^,  15, 16,  17{ 
xxii.  19;  xxxl.  14, 15.  Lev.  xx.  2,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13, 1^  16,  87  $  xiiy.  10,  1^1 
ixTif.  S9.    liiim.  XT.85|  zzvL65}  zxzT,  17,21,31. 
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made  af  a  threefold  death*«-teQiporal,  spiritual, 'and  etenad;  and  by 
eternal  death  is  meant  perpetual  conscious  existence  in  torment ;  but 
there  appears  to  be  nothing  in  the  three  first  chapters  of  Gei^esis  that 
could  have  led  Adfim  and  £ve  to  make  this  distinction.    On  l^he  con- 
trary, when  God  actually  pronounced  sentence  upon  Adpm,  he  sajd*-^ 
'  In  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  shalt  thou  eat  bread  till  thou  return  unto 
the  ground ;  for  out  of  it  wast  thou  taken ;  foi'  dust  thou  art,  and  unto 
dust  shalt  thou  return'— words  which  pro?e  completely  that  the  death 
threatened  in  the  second  chanter  oould  he  nothing  else  than  what  the 
Hebrew  words,  in  every  otner  place  where  they  are  entployed  by 
Moses,  indisputably  mean.    Such  a  death  our  first  parents  appear  to 
hfive  expected,  when  they  vainly  attempted  to  hide  themselves  from 
the  fNTissence  of  God  amons  the  trees  of  the  garden  ;  they  probably 
expected  to  sufiisr  it  instantly,  and  there  can  be  no  ^doubt,  that  the 
death  for  which  they  looked  was  to  be^ximpleteand  eternal;  for  s|idi 
is  the  import  of  the  words  niDH  niD  in  their  original  sense,  as  applied, 
alike  to  man  and  beast.    They  expected  not — they  could  not  then  ex- 
pect— eternal  life  in  torment ;  but  undoubtedly  they  expected  to  be- 
come as  if  they  had  never  been-*or  pass,  as  Milton  makes  Adam  say, 
*  he  expected  to  pass,  when  first  falling  asleep,  into  their  former  state 
insensible,  and  forthwith  to  dissolve  completely;*  and  into  that  state 
they  would  undoubtedly  have  pasied,  had  not  death  been  deprivtd  of 
its  stioff  by  the  intervention  of  the  second  Adam,  who  declared  him- 
self to  be  *  ike  resurection  and  the  life.'  *' 

Living  out  of  their  consideration  the  arguments  dravm  from 
th^  graoimfitical  meaning  of  the  words,  many  divines  are,  on 
Qther  grounds,  inclined  to  agree  with  Mr.  I^ocke,  that  '*  it  ia  a 
Strang  way  of  understanding  a  law  which  requires  the  plainest 
ukI  oirectest  words,  that  by  death  should  be  meant  eternal  life  in 
misery.  Could  it  by  any  one  be  supposed,  by  a  law  that  says,  ybr 
fekmy.thm. shalt  die^  not  that  he  should  lose  his  life,  but  he  kept 
nJ^ve  in.pcarpetUal  exquisite  torments?"  There  is,  undoub^lyv 
90tne  ;fQunaatiQn  jjat  .the  opinion  of  Bull,  so  ably  urged  by 
our  preifiQQt  author,  as  well  as  for  the  above  oUection  of  Locke» 
finind€»d  QU  the  gross  discr^mnc^  between  the  Utearal.  expression^ 
9S9^  the  supposed  meaning,  of  the  sentence  passed  oa  our  first 
pa9«Dta»  The  principal  diflSculty,  however,  which  encumbeiv 
the  cliQar  and  powerful  reasoning  connected  with  the  hvpothesis 
in  queplicm,  in  the. writings  oi  Bull  and  his  numerous  followers, 
is. endeavoured  to  be  removed  by  Bishop  Gleig,  who  combats  the 
notion,. so  pertinaciously  held  by  most  theologians,  that  the  soul 
(rf'man.is  naturally  i^Tiinor/ii/y  and  indestructible.  He  has  not 
^scovared  any  evidence  in  Scripture  to  justify  the  violent  op- 
position, w)uch  has  been  made  io  the  tenet  of  Pelagius,  that 
Adam  was  crated  a  mortal  man^  that  immortality  was  pnly  pro- 
VPJ^  aSjtbe  reward  of  obedience^  that  peipetuitjr  of  exLntence  was 
Qot  i^btfinsofi  VK'Jm  natuxe  iiad  inseparable fipmit;  }>ut  that  when 
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t}!^)f6nditI6tlBl  grant  Vafl  foifeiied,  he  instarttli^  Wcame  agam'siit^ 
jwt'to' d'eitth; '  in  the  fuH  and  Hleral  meaning  of  theterm,-T~tQa 
tWAl'aflde^eHastinw  extinction  of  being,  tie  thinks  that'nd  ere-' 
at^'thin^  is  nalurally^  or  essentially,  immortfil:  every  subst^nc& 
Oii^;ikuteA  ot  Unorganized^  raateriaf  or  imroaterial,  which  Iijis  tiad 
a  beginning,  may  likewise  have  an  end  ;  and  that  of  all  ttie  ab- 
suitlities  which  have,  at  any  time,  entered  into  the  heads  of  phi- 
Ipst^hers  and  divines,  it  is  the  greatest  to  maintain  that  the 
tbink^g  part  of  man  is,  from  its  very  constitution,  incapable  of 
ceasing  to  exist, — that  it  is  eternal  ana  indestructible. 
'''IhU  topic,  however,  viewed  separately  and  abstractedly,  is 
<St>mparatively  of  little  importance.  It  derives  all  Jts  interest 
ftarri  its  iiitiraate  connection  with  the  doctrine  of  life  and  i^niporf . 
tftlity' revealed  through  our  Blessed  Redeemer;  fori  '",Bs\'m,. 
Adarii  all  die,"  saith  St  Paul,  "  everj  so  in  Christ  shalJl  9II  he 
made  alive ;"  and  to  know  correctly  the  nature  and  tho  e^n(«f ' 
vi^'fife  conferred  i^mmi  our  race  by  the  mediation  (j"  jthe  ialUt,- 
it,^&!first;  Decessary  to  know  the  nature  and  extent  DCtbei(fealik^ 
iQA^irted  t^  the  disobedience  of  the  former.  WkateTCi,!A^J' 
was;  t^e  kind  and  degree  of  the  penal^inilieted  upoUioil^flMt'^' 
flBtiesMrs^  tlte  Hud  and  the  d^ree  of  the  remiaeHmobbfewd' 
tihtsoghtbc  Christian  redemption,  must,  it  is  vtiryc/llr/ic/t^'tatf- 
Tffipond'with  them  in  every  respect  If  thepimishmentVaS'^yer7|' 
Itjsl^g -torment  in  hell-fire,  tnat  dreadful  condHiori'  'wf(i|ch'Js,j 
stylhf  Ihe  second,  or  eternal  death,  then  Uie  life  to  Wl^jb 'ij^ 
Jre  reatbi'ed  as  Christians,  must  of  course  be  never-cndipg,ioj(Ip., 
KfeaVehj  for  the  life  mentioned  in  the  one  Case  is  coatra«tecEiTin^: 
t^ie  death  mentioned  in  the  other.  But,  as  no  school  of  thte^dgkr] 
Vis  aypwedly  professes  the  tenet  that  all  mee,  withovt'cxectrtnvi" 

?-|e|jtft  enjoy  the  felicity  of  heaven,  and  as  it  us  asKcted  fcfti'' 
a^  tlm4'.a3:.in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  *elkaKi  flll'b^' 
miuk'aliw^  it^owB,  say  these  w^o  think  with <  BMtt^^^>" 
^lakoa  life  and.  a'  Jtath  different  from  etem&l  bttnptAa^  (ATw" 
dpb-'lutnd^'and^termd  misery  on  the  other,  murt  tje  ■flWrid'*OTK 
jttxiTAvr  toaDSwer  the  deacriptiMi  and  the  appticatidii  df  ^f*^Wj 
wfcteh'Wtte'hertf  hcltioufhy  the  mspired  Apostle.     Tbe  0^^%, 
'e  incnrred  in  Adarn,  is,  according  to  their  xijjfeii 
of  soul  and  body,  a  mere  animal  death ;  fliid^^^Tl'^'i 
ire  restored  by  our  Saviour  is,  agreeably: taffe*- 
is,  immortality  simply  considered,  resmvaeHionLW' 
»  perpetual  consciousness  in  thewholemSik^ 'Aetooi' 
arfeited  not  only  the  conditional  immorfaDtf'^^'^ 
nused^lin^p&raidiGiBeal'State,  but  nlao  the  gdid«ioe'fl»8''atd'^^' 
tteiHely.-ri^urit!  BO.  in  the  MstimtkBi  efiect«l  *»y' ****^^^?**f ^ 
JaiaiB,Jtbc  groees^fthatdiviirffT^chiw  ai^' g^itt ^f ikS^Pi^;; 
fb#l'oar-i'aijQi.and'^'grvea''to"«iU  wlro'Mt-WwJm  ^  '  ■'■•^-^^ 
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tmth.— This  outline  iftsfy  seirve  to  .  give  the.  attentive  c^wU9f* 
a  general  idea  of  the  doctrines  which  have  been  held  on  the  ^ui^,  . 
ject  of  the  fall  and  f  ecoverjr  of  mankind,  Tby  sojne  of  the  wp^  . 
distinguished  writers  and  divines  of  the  Church  of  England*; 
and  mose  who  wish  to  see  the  several  arguments  which  have 
been  employed  to  establish  them,  detailed  with  perspicuity,  and 
pressed  with  much  power  of  writing,  should  consult  the  "  Sup^. 
plementary  Dissertation  on  some  of  the  principal  Doctrines  of 
the  Christian  Religion,''  inserted  by  Bishop  Gleig  in  the  t^^ird 
vdume  of  his  Stadchouse.  .  , 

**  That  Christ  died»  **  says  he,"  to  restore  mankind  to  that  life  which 
had  been  forfeited  by  the  fsdl  of  Adam  is  as  certain  as  that  the  Scriptures 
of  the  New  Testament  are  the^word  of  God ;  ai>d  since  we  areassur^ 
that  as  by  ma:n  came  death,  bv  man  came  also  the  resurrection  of  |Jie 
dead;  and  that  as  in  Adam  all  die ^  even  so  in  Christ  shall  aU  be  ipiia4f 
alive,  it  is  equally  certain  that,  he  died  for  all  men  without  exception, 
Por,'asSt.  Paul  informs  Timothy,  there  is  one  God  and  one  Mediatoip 
betvf^een  God  and  man>  the  mah  Christ  Jesus,  who  gave  himself  a  raii* 
torn  for  all,  to'  be  testified  in  due  time.    Redemption  therefore  in  its 
original  sense,  as  promised  to  the  faHen  parents  of  the  human  raee,'fiiui 
been,  or  rather  will  be,  universal  and  unconditional.     The  stupendooit 
phn  into  which  even  the  angels  desired  to  look,  was  formed  by  the  Dlt* 
vine  wisdom  and  goodness,  and  carried  into  complete  effect  without  eay 
coroperation  of  ours ;  but  not  as  wbs  the  offence,  so  alsio  is  the.  j^«  g^p 
For,  if  through  the  offence  of  (^he)  one  (the)  many  be.d^,  n^ibdi 
more  the  grace  of  God,  and  the  gift  by  (the)  grace  which  is  by  (the). 
one  man,  Jesus  Christ,  hath  abounded  unto  Tthe)  many«     And  notpft, 
it  was  by  one  that  sinned  so  is  the  gi/i  ;  for  tne  judgment  was  of  onj^ 
(offence)  to  condemnation ;  but  the  free  gift  is  of  many  offences  uiito 
justificatibii  (hxaitiifAu.)    ifor^  if  by  the  offence  of  the  one  man,  deatu 
reigned  by  (the)  one ;  mUch  more,  they  who  receive  the  abundance  of 
the  grace,  and  of  the  gift  of  (the)  righteousness  (^lutitt^tm) — shaH 
nign  in  life  by  one  Jesus  Christ.     Therefore  as  by  one.  ofl^nce  judg- 
inentcame  upon  all  men  to  condemnation ;  even  so,  by  one  rightedus^  ^ 
ness— ^i  h9i.  ^«iaifM»r«{-«>the  free  gifl  came  upon  all.  to  justification  ^f 
life^i  i^Mtttttv'tf  4V«(<     Through  the.  whole  of  this  passage,  our  kas  b^ 
the  fall  of  our  first  father  is  contrasted  with  our  gain  by  the  cross  of 
Chiist;  and  as  we  were  subjected  to  the  consequences  of  Adam's  sin^ 
not  willingly  or  by  ourselves,  so  have  we  contributed,  apd .  can  coi^tri* 
bute,  noticing  to  that  Justification  of  life,  which  hath  come  upon  all  rtifii^ 
by  the  free  gift  of  Gdd ;  for  as  Christ  was  freely  "  delivered  "  by  tlie 
compassionate  goodness  of  God,  for  our  offences,  so  was.  he  raised  again 
for  oar  justification.    With  respect  to  this  redemption  artd  the  bondage 
from  which  we  are  redeemed,  we  are  therelbre  Justified  :  i.  e.  treated 
as  if  we  had  never  come  under  any  condemnatfoh— ^neither  fot  bxH^ 
faith  nor  for  our  toorks,  but  by  the  free  grace  of  God,  who  s^^V'his  4rdn 
into  the  world  to  take  upon  hiox-our  nature,  and  in  that  nottire'to^ifieaa 
a.  lamb  to  take  away  the  sin  (r»v  uj^^frUf)  not  siofr— but  that « sin' (^ 
iifIuc^,  the  consequences  ha^^  Men 'upon  the  whole  workl»'^'-^»^.Th9 
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^titttby  Aerefbre» to  wMdi otf  menare  tcibjected  hy^1te-m  oF  Adam 
i»iiM  diMsider^  ia  eoon^xfOB  wiih  Hi^reMtrractSq^^aff  at  iheeod  of 
^!v(adil,a8veKyii»>ftotabemgati'e«il}  aMd  as^lliNe^gMitf xCft«mal  l^e 
<i»x1i«id  t^a^nudi  flUEer  ten)ii«,imdfit.'thff>C2iaBli«i<dbapni8^^  it 

ytm^  or  could  hf^ye  been,  uod^r.  $hid  fm»i^i€9i$  'jXiMl^jgmfdtuHi^  this 
po^kt  of  .vieir»tbe#ecopd  or  ChrJ8liim(9ovi9^9iMt  qf  Wg.^fWtWgf W jtlfact 
aJI$))at  superiority  over  thefirs.t  or.  p«uradis^5ud;f»»?^|W^i^%li.St. 
.J^fuil  ofi  every  occasioD  attributes  to  {t."  .\.    ;    i.p/j  •  ^t;  . 

'''Th^  ^easoiiing  ia  Ae  aBove  pass^e  id  ^h^Kbl&Ijf^^^ 
"and' cpiiclosivey  evolving  a  wonderfiu   'co^^idft^Uitiph  i)^ 
ih6^  theory  wbidi  the  aothbr  espou/ses,  mi  l6e  p^ii^lX^b^t 
tHiidli  8^8  to  have  beeti  fbllbwed  out  bv  tU^'g^^  Aii' 
4ti  Hlk  difecQUT^  on  the  Christian  ted^lnipttdft.  ''WW 
tfeiEld,  the  first  time  that  this  view  df  l!he  feuBJect  Wihp 
itsi^'to  onr  minds;  and  but  for  oiie  cfrcuihstiiice  1 
WftK'  it,  we  kno#  liot  that  any  jportion  bf  s^y^ihjait 
iog^  would  better  stand  tlie  test  at  oncis  of  reason  ^tuOT^pf^ 
ture.    The  circumstance  to  which  we  sdlude,  mA  wlliS^ffii^ 
strlkck  Mr.  Wilkinson  under  the  same  obgectiotiabfiiji 
that  tl^e  mis^  of  those  who  shall  fail  to  bbtaih  s^Vmcft^ 
g^atly  h^creased  hy  their  being  irendeted  immorM!  .  ^1^  thr 
fttiitl^iif  'race  never  heard  of  a  Saviour,  evety  xtiaxi  Wbtili^%^%e 


liitiari  , 

<i66rsisf  cf  thm  IMfe  have  ^vjdy^  the  ^hiedre  bf  bsibpihe^^i 
^^V  or  stiffeted  the  "allotment  of  evB  a^n^iwtt  ib*lfe^ 
i^d  tl)i|s;  aft^  basriftg  th^r'days  utld^' a  rfetribtltiVe^toJ^ 
^Wovidoice,  Hie  fens  of  Adam  would  ha^  suxik'Mta4l«?i 
%ith6tit  &e  hope  or  the  fear  of  the  hereafter.    But  IM'^  ^ 


foffiPM 


'  tebf  t^Uty'  bybg  brdugk  to  fight,  the  eflect^  of  ^e  de'edi  jfOfie  fe 

t'  hddj  Will  be  visited  ^upon  the  soul  of  man'  ;ti&i^jy^' '^^  ^^" 
rniiy';  an^,  as  there  i$  reason  to  apprehen^ij&af^  th 
'Irfjjaff^^         gfeatly  exceeds  that  of  the  good,  BM!kn6\ 
'^iftti^it  jd  the  gat^  apd  narrow  is  the  y<r^y  mat  Mdi'tdlii 
'%]^e  bfr;that  find  it^  the  gift  of  immortali^ris  ki  f^ 
;^*fefeai*l  df  gre  ttie  majority  ofhttman  bft 

IdHn'^W'  r^feSrdedvin  m  other  light  tha|i  tbe^ifetfis  bf 
jbfer^yttiil^  df  tofriient.    ft  will  t>e  said  in  *ebtv,  ii^e 


u 


it 


^mves'signx  lo  tne  Dirnd,  8tren<nn  to  tne  weax,-  steaan8nieS(W 
feVA^rti^;  And  dedtising  te^  the  jtolhtfea'j  m^^iMmi!&e 
d^^V  of 'mailkiild,'iiot  am>rd%  to  dieif  moi^sM  en% 


I? 


'te  thy  iJ^ot^rtSdii'Htf  J&l 


CS^s  &M&m  £f  StivAhme, 


Mi 


t^SfP^  tjie  4imWli9litit4^f4A4aii)».  iMken  ixi.ihe  mfi«%  ^avQiJE^gsa 

ti«4iiic^imi^toi8nimMpy >ofii flhi^pei,  >  gwJiea^.  ki- » 'gneateir  ^i^IleM 
ik^M^4)>«idl  'sblloksii^'fl^^  *ofrreligioii;  sand  '«0fey  Vn-NdMiAr? 
#miicMi»mifttfi%car«o^thein^^  as  fong  ss'th^re  is 

Itii^lH^betf^forHl,  tfiidpam  to  be  endured:  Diagmsb'  it'^  tfe 
may ;  call  it  decree^  predestbkUiort,  permission^  or  by  anV  bl)ieF 
^^^}(j?i{l,  better  conceal  our  ig^raivce^  itoomes  to  the  fame 
^jen|^.^j^/wojg6  l^  to  causey  from  copseau^at 

^uSm^f^W^  ^^  Christianity  to  Jud&bnv  &oiu,,1^Q9li.4to 
a  ^  Aqod  to  the  fall,  only  to  stop  a^d  yi^V^  a#gr'|^ 
^|le  <^uxisel9  of  the  Almighty  Jehovah.,   E^a^i^^ 
I  ^n. connection  with  all  itHe  philosophical, sy^t|^s 
;b!9en, devised,  with  the  doctrine  of. !bee^fnj^pt 
:^trin^,  of.  necessity,  with,  prescience^  or  TV4th,-c<jg^ij^-* 
__.-j^lnf^^rable  difficulty. still  remains-^the  endst^njCfi.^f 
'sBPflSfW?  gPy^TW*^^^  ^^  ^  8**°!^  ™d  omnipotent  Reiig-^a^ 
j?*SJK^*9RlffW  ^^^  coi^tinue  to  be  pi^t  by  thestudenjiiof  p^^e 

)rfi4Al^  t^. , charge  of  Pela^anism,  whidi  has  bpe:(]^  VW»W?* 
jsyj^g^irfjior  9f  the  essays-^for^uch  wp  nmy^venjwetp  ^^ 
i5J5flQ;jHr,.TO4^r;  our  consideration,  we^Q  »ot|»,^rc^iYp.  yj?gr 
W  W^ti»*Wd  the  writer  pf  the  .^Wf?n,  ^ready,,'^ 
^^^4}}fl^1t9,  has  undertaken  to  ^pbstantiate.  it..  J^ti^ag- 

y,,;^^pe9^  the. opinion,  so  tmly  incpntrpve?^t^\4r>W* 

§^wjj[p  ^(^tflatui;^^  immortal,  that  he,  heltj  ^  his  exi^tpflf  )?s,9s 
i  "gj^lf  ^33j^,^P|f,^M  tiaa  pleasure  of  his  .Majker|  lan^^  iljaf!;  jji^fffid 


s^JffiP^y. 


r|y^,  ^o^  .thp  aqctrm^.  qf  .l?s^fflu^.5 ,  Jtja.ltoi^^,!  i;^ 

jj^  thathewbjiJgLhflfy^ 

|t.iinuted  perio(l  of  jtime,.  wheiier  he  had. signed  <ji;mf* 
jj^j|j^f{jfjiu^|^  h^  noV^resaid  so^  he  rathet  seemp  to  thipjl^  ifi^tf 
sftfiffluW^P^^^  h^  not  violated  the  divme  eodiiinflnd,,  he.wq(^liH 


(MittSftfjffit-^PP^^^^^^      tP  ^e  ,ortJbo4qx.  tenets  (^  oi^  c!iui;c&, 

9B,^iifeirat^  of^Adam>  ^tr^nsgresajpn  ^were^.pijM 

-JKKw  Wftiflf^^       hest^^.^xplicjfly,  ^  ap,»j;ti<^9^%th, 

#%Sp#  W^W^%?S^gift  came  upoa#.^  aftfMVW.d?^ 
.iifl^tW^I^9fcf^^^  9Ft^.*<>.  tar  as  the,phtMaly^ 
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JKble»  diat  tlie  death  we  incun^  in  Adam  wtfs  etcamsl.  tormoit 
sn  bdl-fire;  btit  we  imagine  that,  in  order  to  be  azi oithbdoK  son 
af  the  church  of  Engbind,  or  of  any  church  which  V6|galate$  itt 
belief  by  our  thirty-nine  articles,  it  is  not  necessary  to  hold  this 
most  repidsiYe  of  all  the  tenets  which  ccHnpose  tlie  Calyjnistic 
creed.    In  relation,  again,  to  the  characteristic  doctrine  of  the 
Pelagian  heresy — independence  of  the  grace  of  God  in  woriting 
out  our  salvation^— no  charge  was  ever  more  groundless  than  diat 
wludi  Mr.  Wilkinson  has  been  pleased  to  insinuate  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion :  for,  if  we  understand  arif^ht  the  views  which  are 
•set  forth  in  this  edition  of  Stackhouse,  the  whole  history  of  hu- 
nutti  redemption,  every  act  on  the  part  of  Almighty  God,  from 
the  first  promise  of  a. Redeemer  made  to  Adam  and  Ere  in  Pa« 
radi^  tiU  the  ascension  of  our  Blessed  LchyI  into  heaven,  where 
he  carried  captivity  captive,  is  founded  in  free  grace;  whilst  at 
the.aame  time,  the  necessity  of  the  co-operation  of  the  Divine 
%)irit^  in  order  to  render  that  redemption  effectual,  is  most  dis* 
tinctly  recognised.     Speaking  of  justification,  for  example^  by 
which  he  means  bur  acquittal  or  absolution  from  the  erocts  of 
the  first  transgression,  and  our  restoration  to  that  life  with  all 
itn  privileges,  which  was  forfeited  by  the  &11  of  our  first  parentfl^ 
h^  says  that  it  is  an  act  of  the  Divine  philanthropy,  proceeding 
through  Christ,  and  performed  without  any  co*-operation  of  ours, 
either  by  our  fidth  or  by  our  obedience;  tliat  it  is  wholly  of 
grace,  and  depends  not  in  the  smallest  degree  on  the  faith,  or 
piety,  or  virtue  of  men;  "  it  is  the  gift  of  God." 

**  Our  present  state,"  he  likewise  observes,  **  is  but  a  state  of  pro- 
batioD  in  which  we  have  a  steady  course  to  pursue,  though  we  are 
liable  to  deviate  from,  it  both  to  the  right  hand  and  to  the  left.     To  en- 
courage us  to  work  out  our  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling,  we  are 
assiir^  that  the  Comforter,  even  that  Blessed  Spirit  whom  our  I^nl 
•elnt  from  his  Father  on  the  apostles,  ^  shalf  remain  with  the  church  for 
ever^*.to  enable  eveiy  individaal  member,  who  in  earnest  endeavours* 
to  obey  the  gospel^  to.  *  work  and  to  do  according  to  his  good  pleasare; 
that  to  every  Christian  who  devoutly  asks  his  aid,  that  aid  will  be 
granted  by  our  heavenly  Father  more* readily  than  any  one  of  us  gives 
good  gifts  to  his  children ;  that  the  Spirit  of  truth,  whom  die  world 
pannot  receive,  dwelleth  with  tl^  church,  and  is  in  every  good  Cbris* 
tian  ;  and  that  it  is  by  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  that  we  are 
received  in  the  spirit  of  our  minds,  and  *  have  put  on  the  new  nuaiiy 
which  is  renewed  in*  knowledge  after  the  image  of  him  that  created 
him,*     Wfe  are  taught  by  God,*'  he  continues,  **  externally  in  tJie  JHI<^ 
Scriptures  and  internally  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  speaking  in  the  itw 
small  veipe  to  our  uiiods,  as  well  to  enlighten  our  understandiogs  as  t^ 
purify  our  hearty.     Even  faith  itself  is  the  gift  of  God,  fbr  as  one  cS 
our  old  divines  (Pearson)  well  observes,  *■  Christ  is  not  only  given  ntilio 
V^  in  whom  we  may  believe,  but  it  is  a^  given  us  oq  the  bdhalf  e( 
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aAAftWoMriKiag^  ati>«)u)(>iii[ell&ctaBl  ptfw«ni:bat  altd  drrecled'by  the 
^tUmmSfmoit  aanoomdiictk'iiT'wVttiohatatedi  thAasTMftjv^an^only 
•iA  teiqiit  0»«ile'M  Iw  *bfs  Spirid  d£  God,  are  tfae  uos  oC  (God;,  tlikt 
tlj|i9!$9«fi\iy:«Hr^^tffl  witoMB  With  our.apintthat  we  aretbechildrdn 
Tirf^^te  (WlSltV.'^  apy  iiiae  have  nol  tbe  Spirit  of  Chriat,.b«M  wne 
J?QW}  no  ..;,.;;.>    i  ,     ^    ^    ■'  '/  .^  J  ■.:■.< 'r 

®''^K'!ift6(J^6Ie^to  express  more  explicitly,  or  in  stro 
"fl^n^^tty'^f.  IDivIne  gmce  to  enable  the  human  b 
'Mffli!mi^iwWartd''tti  work  out  his  eterwl  salvation 
•mfh^Aitpr:  Wilkinson  published  his  sernion  be 
^^^faat^&^Slaif  one'  half  of  the  performance  which  ha 
4iJ^nntf^ir^'  ihatthe  idda  of  Felagianism  could  have 
^ffi'ifibaSitk^  "Wedo  not,  hpwevef,  invest  ourtelvt 
^mM^aa^f^  br  defending  Bishop  Gldg.  On  tl 
^flK  Bff|^  Hifi' ji^tanon  in  saying,  that  in  several  instai 
bQ"tittJt  deference  to  the  phraseology  of  oi 
Wt)^£f}f  rither  by  the  meaning  or  object  of  tfci 
Pth^^stritrt  letter  and  grammatical  acceptation  ol 
H'^akm,  too,  that  in  regard  to  the  laini'  c 
t^!Nb'e4i'bi-i]^  -with  them  into  the  world,  be  si 
Hfi^  ^tfi  liK  iisual  openness  and  predsioii ;'  a 

ing'to  the.directbearingofhis  bypotKesiSf  wettn 

how  that  taint  can  be  accounted  for,  or  <rf  what  it  doutd"b^  '4&)id, 
i^iSaHfi^i^  Pstrall  th^rip,  we  grsnt,  this  'ka  y«rj|a  tliffimk 
9W4*  ^^b4tlts,wy  shrioue  that  our  church,..in  het'daplaumd 
flfid^  ^dlHl  otlteti  parts  of  hei  Litm^t  nn>ce«d»  itiptlit'itM 

S»i«>d,|bdtit*H]ie  mfeedon  or  pAllutJon  atta^es  fo'^mVtefkfit 
«d  bmnjotlie'hLOguMe  put  into  tbe  mouths  driher'mi^iNltM^ 
2ljii'4(  >An  imme^ate  and  nnequirocd  rdettinCe  tS'^jjch'^ 
.  But,  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  Bishbp'fe'gpiniuni 
.„th  that  they  do  not  symbolize  with  the  (}octr^e_c^ 
*_mal  new-bo.m  infants  are  ^i  ^e,,samLi;,^te^jp|j((}pc!|j^ 
jl.ljefore  thefpQ;'  for  ^dafll,befta^' tlie,,&f|,'„a|^_  1^«^ 
^^id^„lhe  garden  of  £aea,  was. in  ppfigessifi^ .^, a.cpp-, 
r,]^I|a)Q]ita[ity:,  Tvhich  he  aA^rwardb.iDrfeitodt'  riNbHSlta 
la  ^gj^iUB,  we  sbotuld  imaai'i^  a^efnbla  ^titcvicnv.  v& 
'iWtn^idgi'ing,  sue  regarocd,  pnor.to  biqAieaaji  oa^being 
IhU*  Usthedtath  which  was denotiitced  Upon  Quriflrstjpareik-uM 
iflten^rieteestiiiEiionctf' consigns  extetenc^.  In'  feet, 'it'  is' ot^ 
thtswag^^KModtbat  the  Bishop  would  'imd  It  nto^C  difficult  tc^ 
K^iktattf  ttt^'tfttackt  of  an'miponrat,  equally  nnaliti^  with  himseffl 
i«"fMtt^E  of  talents  and  logical  acumen.  Por^xamblej  life  alf-^ 
,iSft4Wftittr^i''tiv6wedIyaedare9  it  as  his  fixetf  CpimoCdiif 
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jiiStUlcaiian^  as  explained  by  St  t'aul,  connists  in  oar 
to  the  life  and  privileges  which  we  forfeit  in  Adam,  and  **  that  it 
is  by  baptism  a/on^  diat  infimts,  as  well  as  those- of  riper  years,  can* 
be  admitted  into  the  church,  or  justified;  that  such  is  certainly 
the  doctrine  of  the  church  of  England^  and  as  it  appears  to  m^ 
of  Christ  and  his  i^xwtles/'  Now,  it  occurs  as  a  very  natural 
Question,  what  is  the  condition,  in  respect  of  immortality  and  the 
niture  state,  of  these  countless  myriads  who  have  never  been 
baptized,  that  is,  never  justified,  or  released  from  the  penalty  at- 
tached to  the  first  transgression  ?  Are  we  not  brought  by  such  con- 
siderations to  almost  the  same  conclusion  which  was  drawn  froift 
similar  reasoning  by  the  celebrated  author  of  the  ^*  Guide  to  the 
Church ;"  namely,  that  all  who  are  not  regulariy  baptized  shall 
fail  to  be  clothed  upon  with  immortality,  but  sink  at  death  into 
eternal  annihOation,  In  truth,  we  do  not  see  how  the  Kshop, 
without  rejecting  the  ordinance  of  baptism  as  the  essential  am 
indispensable  means  of  justification,  can  extend  the  effects  of  that 

1*ustincation-— viz.  the  restoration  to  immortality — ^to  the  whole 
luman  race,  baptized  anid  unbaptized.  This,  however,  is  not 
Pelagianism,  nor  is  it  Sencii-pelagianism :  perhaps  Mr.  Wilkinsoib 
who  has  kindly  informed  us,  on  tne  authority  of  the  late  Dr.  Hej% 
that  the  whole  church  of  England  is  semi^pelastany  holding  a 
course  equally  distant  from  the  Horrible  i^stem  of  Calvin  and  the 
philosophic  plan  of  Pelamus,  will  be  able,  in  his  neict  critical 
sermon,  to  expose  fully  alT  the  errors,  and  point  out  all  the  in- 
consistency into  which  the  Scottish  Prelate  has  &llen. 

We  have  not  time  to  do  more  than  mention  the  titles  of  the 
other  Dissertations  with  which  Bishop.  Gleig  has  enriched  this 
edition  of  Stackhouse;  among  which,  besides  the  Essays  on 
^*  Original  Sin,*'  and  on  the  "  Principal  Doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity," we  have  to  particularize  thosi^  on  the  *•  Three  Rrat 
Gospels,"  and  on  «  Miracles/*  The  last  is  a  very  able  per- 
formance— ^a  perfect  specimen  indeed  of  close  and  rnijanswerable 
reasoning ;  constructed,  too,  as  a  confutation  o^  or  reply  to^  s 
most  insidious  artide  on  the  doctrine  of  Chances,  which  appeared 
some  time  ago  in  a  celebrated  Northern  Journal.  Since  Camp- 
bell's book  on  Miracles,  we  can  safely  say  that  we  have  not  seen 
any  thing  worthy  of  being  compared  to  the  •*  Supplemeitary 
Dissertation  "  on  that  interesting  subject,  now  furnished  by  the 
Right  Reverend  Editor. 

As  to  the  Essay  on  the  Priority  and  Comparative  Originalifrf 
of  the  Three  First  Gospels,  we  have  only  to  observe,  that  it  i» 
written  with  the  same  talent  and  knowledge  of  the  point  at  issue, 
which  characterize  the  Dissertation  on  Miracles;  and  our  theo- 
logical readers  require  not  to  be  told  of  the  high  interest  attached 
to  these  questions,  since  the  publication  of  the  several  works  of 
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M«nii  attd  Chnrton.  Indeed,  the  Dissertationfl  we  have  named 
appear  to  us  no  extremely  valuable  that  we  fondly  cherish,  the 
hope,  that  the  author  will  be  induced  to  publish  them  in  a  sepa- 
rate fimn ;  addinir  what,  upon  a  revisal  of  the  whole,  may  seem 

OD^tions. 

There  is  also  much  useful  matter  introduced  occasionally 
thfoughout  the  work,  both  with  the  view  of  supplying  informa* 
tion  not  accessible  to  the  original  author,  and  of  confuting  the 
siguments,  or  exposing  the  ignorance,  of  infidels,  whose  cavullng 
he  had  onW  the  industry  to  transcribe^  without  the  ability  to  an- 
swar  it.     Indeed  we  have  already  suggested  that  Stackhouse*s 
^objectimis,*'  as  he  very  significantly  caUs  them,  ought  to  be  left 
out,  or  at  least  greatly  modified  in  their  expression;  for  he  not 
only  enables  the  enemy  to  fight  to  the  best  aavantage,  but  admits 
lum  into  the  very  fortress  ofour  faith,  and  puts  poisoned  weapons 
into  his*  hand.     In  pointing  out,  too,  such  thmgs  as  we  should 
wish  to  be  omitted  in  any  subsequ^it  publication  of  the  oririnal 
articles  now  before  us,  we  are  indinea  to  mention  the  occasional 
use  which  is  made  by  the  Bishop  of  physical  laws,  with  the  view 
of  expkdning  events  avowedly  muraciuous.   We  agree  with  Bruc^, 
the  traveller,  that  in  such  matters  we  have  nothing  to  do  with 
physical  laws;  for  when  an  occurrence,   whatever  it  may  be, 
ttaMs  on  record  in  Holy  Scripture,  as  a  supernatural  manuesta- 
tion  of  Divine  power  or  gooonesa,   it  ougnt  to  be  received  as 
sDch,  urithout  any  attempt  either  to  explain  or  defend  it.    We 
aUade  more  particularly  at  present  to  the  standing  still  of  the 
son,  as  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Joshua,  and  the  distant  pros* 
pect  which  Moses  Was  allowed  to  obtain  from  the  top  of  Pisgah 
of  the  promised  land;  both  of  which  fiicts  are  attempted  to  be 
accounted  for  by  an  extraordinary  atmospherical  refraction  of 
the  solar  rays.    This,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  is  the  notion  of 
Le  Clerc,   which  was  so  severely  condemned  by  Reeves,  the 
translator  of  the  *<  Apologies."    '^  Quod  (meaning  the  solstice) 
fieri  potnit,''  says  the  Frenomian,  *^  insolitis  refractionibus,  quibus, 
Qt  notum  est,  sol  nobis  supra  horizontem  esse  videtur,  cum  non- 
Jum  ortus  sit,  et  jam  occiderit    In  commenting  upon  which| 
oar  zealous  countryman  is  certainly  more  out  of  temper  than  the 
occasion  called  for.    <<  To  naturalize  miracles,'*  says  he,  ^  and 
thereby  to  undermine  the  authority  of  Scripture  which  expressly 
asserts  them,  and  is  built  upon  them,  he  (Le  Clerc)  has  recourse 
to  refractions ;  the  nature  of  which  had  he  but  tolerably  under- 
stood, he  would  have  known  how  very  little  serviceable  it  is  to 
the  irretched  purpose  for  which,  he  allegeth  it.     For  bv  the 
iiatural  laws  toereo^  as  opticians  give  them,  it  is  impossible  to 
lOake  the  sun  seem  to  stand  still  for.  a  wh(^  day,  as  Joshua  ex- 
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firessly  saith  it  did.  To  make  an  object  in  a  very  swift  and  btv 
ique  motion  to  the  eye,  to  appear  qniescent  for  a  whole  day$  or^ 
which  in  effect  is  the  same,  to  make  that  which  is  seen  under  dif- 
ferent angles,  and  in  divers  places,  to  appear,  by  refraction,  as  if 
for  many  hours,  it  still  kept  the  same  place,  is  a  problem  in  diop- 
trics yet  unknown  tp  the  masters  of  that  science."  *  We  are 
aware  that  when  Bishop  Gleig  adopts  such  opinions,  it  is  not  to 
diminish  the  credibility  of  the  miracle  considered  as  such,  bat 
merely  to  point  out  the  particular  laws  of  nature  which  were  em- 
ployed by  the  Almighty  to  effect  his  purpose;  still,  as  all  miracles 
are  alike  violations  or  interruptions  of  the  established  constitu- 
tion of  things,  it  is  perhaps  adviseable  in  a  divine  to  regard  them 
simply  as  supernatural  events,  not  to  be  accounted  for  on  any 
known  physical  principle ;  more  especially  in  these  times,  when 
half  learned  philosophists  busy  themselves,  amid  their  experiments 
or  speculations,  to  reduce  all  the  wonders  of  revealed  religion  fo 
certain  classes  of  natural  phenomena.  On  the  whole,  however, 
we  regard  this  edition  of  Stackhouse  as  a  most  valuable  accession 
to  the  literature,  the  philosophy,  and  the  sacred  criticism  of  the 
present  age ;  as  worthy  not  only  of  Dr.  Gleig's  high  talents  and 
reputBtion,  but  also  of  the  enlightened  church  and  people  of 
England  to  whom  it  is  more  particularly  addressed.  What  is 
original  in  it  is  written  with  that  freedom,  without  which  there 
coiud  be  no  discussion  of  doctrinal  tofHcs,  and  no  separation  of 
truth  from  error — with  that  intimate  acquaintance  with  all  that 
has  been'  maintained  bv  authors  of  enmence^  without  which 
plausible  novelties  could  not  be  distinguished  from  ancient 
heresy, — and,  above  all,  with  that  critical  knowledge  of  the 
original  language  in  which  the  Holy  Scriptuves  were  composed, 
witnout  which  it  is  extremely  difficult*  to  ascertain  the  dictates 
of  Inspiration  from  the  interpolations  and  scholia  of  fallible 
men,  . 


Art.  XL— basis  OF  NATIONAL  WELFARE- 

! 

1.  The  Basis  of  National  Welfare:  considered  in  reference  chiefly 
'  to  the  Prosperity  of  Britain,  and  Safety  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land: with  an  Examination  of  the  Parliamentary  Reports  on 
.  Education,  the  Police,  the  Population  of  Parishes,  and  the  Capa^ 
city  of  Churches  and  Chapels:  and  a  further  Illustration  of  the 
Chief  Facts  noticed  in  "  The  Church  in  Danger  J*  In  a  Second 
Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  K.  G.  By 
the  Rev.  Richard  Yates,  B.  D.  8vo.  pp.  374.  Rivingtons. 
London,  1817. 
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•  Reeves'  Apoloffei^  vol.  ii.  p.  176. 
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2%  A  Letter  an  the  Distresses  of  the  Country :  addressed  to  His 
Moyal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Kentj  in  consequence  of  his  Motion 
respecting'  *^  the  Revulsion  of  Trade,  and  our  sudden  Transition 
from  a  System  of  extensive  War  to  a  State  of  Peace:**  in  which 
the  supposed  Influence  of  our  Debt  and  Taxes,  upon  our  Manu* 
factures  and  Foreign  Trade,  is  investigated.  By  John  Ashton 
Yates.    8yo.    pp.211.    Longman  ana  Co.    London,  1817. 

'  *      ■ 

1  HE  case  represented  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  has  been  very 
much  the  case  of  all  succeeding  ages.  Some  believe  the  things 
lipoken,  and  some  believe  them  not  But  the  present  time  differs 
from  others  in  this,  that  those  who  believe  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  those  who  believe  not,  by  any  practical  testimony  of  their 
fitith,  as  &r  as  public  measures  are  concerned:  the  most  opposite 
principles  lead  to  the  same  course  of  action,  or  rather,  in  the 
matters  which  press  upon  us  now,  of  inaction. 

.  At  no  time,  perhaps,  since  the  Restoration,  has  spleculative  in* 
fidelity  been  so  rare  as  at  present  in  England,  among  those  who 
lake  the  lead  in  public  opinion,  and  are  capable  from  education 
of  forming  a  judgment  upon,  such  a  subject.  The  evidences  by 
which  the  Christian  Revelation  is  confirmed  have  been  placed  in 
jiuch  various  and  striking  points  of  view,  the  objections  have  been 
set  aside  so  triumphantly,  and  the  masterly  summary  of  testimony 
drawn  up  by  Paley  is  at  once  so  popular  and  so  unanswerable, 
that  infidelity  has  been  fairly  driven  off  the  field,  and  those  who 
,are  unconvinced  at  least  are  silenced.  But  we  are. little  the 
bettor  for  having  conquered  systematic  unbelief,  if  we  have  only 
exchanged  it  for  inconsistent  faith.  We  call  that  inconsistent 
faith,  miich  acknowledges  the  premises,  but  refuses  to  act  upon 
the  conclusion,  and  does  not  admit  in  practice  that  to  which  it 
gives  an  unhesitating  assent  in  speculation.  The  trite,  but 
energetic  exhortation,  Sapere  aude,  dare  to  follow  out  your 
principles,  was  suggested  by  clear  views  of  the  weakness  of  human 
nature. 

The  conduct  of  our  legislature,  in  matters  of  the  greatest  con- 
sequence in  our  domestic  policy,  afibrds  a  melancholy  illustration 
of  the  preceding  remarks.  It  is  afraid  to  act  upon  acknowledged 
principles.  While  the  truth  of  our  religion  is  confessed,  and 
public  business  is  opened  with  its  forms^  that  business  is  no  sooner 
b^un  than  Christianity  is  degraded  into  a  sort  of  privilegium  : 
as  if  it  were  an  excellent  i*ule,  beyond  dispute,  in  the  direction 
of  individual  conduct  and  private  obligation,  but  by  no  means 
an  universal  law  for  the  empire  at  large;  and  thus  the  mort 
opposite  characters  insensibly  becbme  partisans  of  those  philor 
sophic  imbelievers,  who,  as  Mr.  Yates  observes,  "  have  proceeded 
upon  a  system  of  excluding^  as  much  as  possible,  all  religious  con^ 
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sideratidng,  att  ixnpremions  ci  and  regard  to  FCTtumE  xusTE^ci^ 
from  public  business  and  public  halHts." 

These  are  grave  chaiges:  we  wish  it  wene  less  easy  to  sub- 
stantiate them.  Look  nrst  at  many  of  our  financial  expedioits, 
and  see  whether  they  bear  the  stamp  of  heathenism,  or  of  Qiris- 
tianity .    The  idolater  of  gold  was  wont  to  argue : 

Rem  facxasy  hem, 
$i  possiiS,  rect^ ;  si  non,  quocunque  mode.  Rem* 

.  But  the  Christian  has  two  principles  directly  opposed  to  this 
maxim :  firsts  he  is  taught  to  pursue  right  measures  at  all  evmte; 
and  to  trust  to  the  consequences;  nothmg  doubting  that  actknui 
done  on  a  good  principle^  and  directed  to  a  ri^t  «nd,  will,  in 
the  course  of  events,  meet  with  success,  and  be  favoured  by  die 
Divine  Blessing.  Next,  he  is  still  more  unequivoc^ly  assured 
that  no  apparent  expediency  can  warrant  him  m  coantenanring 
what  is  wrong,  of  encouraging  what  is  iamiMraL  Sack  is  the 
profession  of  our  national  mith:  now  let  us  turn  to  oar  nsCtional 
practice.  Take  the  lottery  for  example;  it  is  proposed,  ddendec^ 
and  carried  into  execution,  by  those  very  persons  to  whose  0W9 
principles  all  gaming  is  most  repugnant;  and  all  the  concdmitant 
evils  which  follow  in  its  train,  and  have  been  so  often  and  soun- 
answerabhr  exposed,  are  introduced  and  virtually  sanctioned; 
because,  forsooth,  the  Treasuiy  cannot  afiPord  to  lose  two  or  diree 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  If  this  is  not  to  act  on  the  groonds 
of  rem,  quocunque  modo^  rem;  if  this  is  not  to  do  evil,  with  a 
view  to  expediency,  we  shall  be  at  a  loss  to  find  an  instance  of 
that^  forbidden  policy ;  and  if  it  is,  what  is  it  but  the  open  fiid 
systematic  violation  of  a  Christian  precept? 

And  yet  the  Minister  who  should  dare  to  say.  This  .measure  ft 
wrong,  I  cannot  consent  to  it;  this  practice  is  unchristian,  I 
cannot  consistently  sanction  it;— ^ght  find  abundance  of  cool 
and  sober  reasonmg,  by  which  he  might  rebut  the  ahxe^  of 
enthusiasm,  or  the  more  serious  imputation  of  expecting  amirade 
io  support  his  measures.  In  prpportioh  sis  men  ai^e  moral,  active, 
And  mdustrious,  they  are  useful  to  the  state;  in  proportion  as 
they  are  idle  and  vicious,  they  are  unproductive^  or  even  burthaK 
some  to  society.  This  is  the  ordinary  course  of  things;  this  the 
providential  arrangement  of  human  affiiirs;  by  whidi,  without 
•visible  interposition,  the  promises  of  the  Gospel  are  made  good, 
and  the  observance  of  its  precepts  rewarded.  Money,  too,  thus 
spared  from  the  promotion  and  encouragement  of  the  various 
forms  of  vice  aitd  misery,  would  still  be  money,  and  a  part  of  die 
property  of  the  community.  It  would  either  be  saved,  or  spent 
in  some  other  cfaannd ;  if  saved,  it  would  be  added  to  the  pro- 
ductive capital  of  the  country;  if  q)ent,  how  could  it  fail  of  con- 
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tributi]U{  to  the  revenue?  Beipg  a  superflubus  expense^  it  is 
prefksoxiwle  to  imagine  that  what  was  rescued  from  the  gulf  of. 
4he  lottery  would  not  generally  be  employed  in  purcbasmg  the 
absolute  necessaries  of  life;  and  if  expended  on  any  of  what  may 
be  called  its  luxuries^  it  would  find  its  way  at  once  into  the 
Exchequer:  whether  consumed  in  the  shape  of  tea,  or  sugar,  or 
fait,  or  malt  liquor,  or  wine,  or  spirits,  «a  prcmortion  scarcely,  if 
jBit  idl,  inferior  to  the  gains  of  the  lottery,  would  still  come  to  the 
service  of  the  public,  by  swelling  the  produce  of  the  excise ;  and 
die  only  difference  would  b^,  that  the  increase  would  be  less 
Easily  computed;  could  not  be  so  exactly  marked  out  in  a 
financial  table;  while,  according  to  the  present  system,  there  is  a 
tangible  item,  which  appears  as  the  evidence  of  public  inconsifr- 
tencvj  and, the  produce  of  individual  misery. 

Tnesfune  course  of  argument  is  equally  applicable  to  the  un- 
wiUingoesa,^  sametimes  secret  and  sometimes  avowed,  to  diminish 
ihe  nuniber  of  hpiia^  licensed  for  the  sale  of  ale  and  spirits. 
They  promote  profligacy — Granted — but  they  pay  largely  to  thp 
l^venue ;  therelore  do  not  discontinue  them,  except  m  flagrant 
eases,  where  public  opinion  is  too  strong  to  be  resisted.  Jjucti 
imujs  est  odar^  even  when  it  rises  from  tne  sinks  of  debauchery. 
O  for  the  political  courage  which  shall  dare  to  do  well  I  or  for 
the  political  foresight  which  shall  look  far  enough  to.  see  that 
the  uldu^try  of  a  Jiundred  thousand  heads  of  families  must 
ccHitribute.  more  to  the  strength  and  riches  of  a  state  than  the 
paltry  consumption  of  a  hundred  gin-shops,  even  if  tlieir  ar-- 
tides  were  the  only  exciseable  articles !  We  see  not  how  any 
fftatesmaBf  or  imy  political  economist,  but  we  are  sure  no  Chris- 
tian, can  doubt,  that  if  all  the  incentives  to  vice  and  immorality 
yhich.  grow  out  of ,  our  financial  arrangements  were  cut  ofl^  as 
fiur  as.  Auman  wisdom  can  discover  them,  or  even  as  &r  as  ex- 
perience has  indicated  them^  and  all  other  taxes  remained  the 
same^  the  Exchemer  would  be  richer  at  the  end  of  five  years, 
sand  tb(^  edifice  oi  public  prosperity  incomparably  more  secure. 
A8»  according  to  the  panimx  of  financial  arithmetic,  multiplica- 
tion does  n9t  always  multiply,  so  neither  does  priid^it  subtrac- 
tion always  diminish  the  revenue  of  the  state. 

These  erron^  however,  are  trifling;  these  inconsistencies  are 

bat  as  i^ecks  in  the  political  horizon,  compared  with  the  mass  of 

evil  ana  of  danger  to  which  the  work  at  the  head  of  this  article 

TcEacs,  compiarw.wiUi.the  neglect  of  the  National  Church,  and 

nth.  it  the  neglect  of  rdk;ion  and  morals,  and  of  all  that  follow 

lese,  among  that  part  of  our  population  which  is  most  exposed 

>  temptation.    Londooi  and  its  vicinity,  together  with  most  pf 

e  great  manufocturing  and  commercial  towns,   present  the 

)nstroii8  spectacle  of  15^  20,  30, 40,  or  even  70,000  individuals, 
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I 
accumulated  together  in  one  nominal  parish,  committed  to  thtf   i 
spiritual  charge  of  one  clergyman,  and  summoned  to  one  parish    i 
cnurch,  which,  if  they  attended  to  that  summons,  is  manifestly    | 
incapable  of  containing  a  tenth,  twentieth,  or  even  fortieth  part 
of  their  number.    The  evils  attendant  upon  such  an  arrangement 
of  things  are  evident  on  the  mere  staten(ient,  even  if  they  ivere 
not  too  fatally  l^ble  in  the  disposition  of  the  multitudes  thus 
thrown  upon  the  waves  of  this  tempestuous  world,  withoat  chart 
or  compass,  without  either  star  or  pilot  to  direct  their  voyage. 
The  evil  is  pointed  out,  the  danger  is  felt,  the  consequences  are 
seen,  and  yet  this  monstrous  state  of  things  is  suffered ;  session 
after  session,  year  after  year  elapses,  and  no  one  has  the  zeal  or 
courage  to  propose  their  reformation !  in  war,  money  must  be 
otherwise  appropriated ;  we  cannot  attend  to  the  out-works  while 
the  citadel  is  threatened:  peace  ensues;  there  is  a  want  of  funds; 
the  revulsion  of  trade  has  deranged  our  finances :  in  other  words, 
Providence  has  saved  the  citadel,  and  we  trust  the  out-works  alsa 
to  Providence. 

Here  however  is  the  mistake,  as  to  the  real  seat  of  the  danger. 
What  is  the  true  citadel  of  the  state,  but  the  mind  of  the  people? 
The  agitators  know  this,  and  are,  in  their  generation,  wiser 
than  their  political  opponents :  they  begin  by  poisoning  the'  hearts 
of  their  creatures  ana  adherents,  by  mixing  up  ridicule  and  pa* 
rody  and  blasphemy  with  all  things  sacrea  and  mysterious ;  and 
when  this  poison  has  been  once  imbibed,  they  know  they  can 
depend  upon  its  forcible  operation.  Their  instruments  are 
ready  to  their  hands.  But  the  le^slature,  on  the  contrary,  looks 
to  tne  stream,  and  passes  by  the  source;  it  lops  the  unsound 
branches,  but  applies  no  remedy  to  the  root.  It  an  insurrection 
breaks  out  in  the  East,  down  goes  a  special  commission  to  Ely : 
if  the  Luddites  appear  in  force  in  the  heart  of  the  kingdom,  down 
goes  a  special  commission  to  York :  if  the  spirit  still  works,  and 
works  universally,  suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus :  like  the  unprac- 
tised boxer,  in  the  lively  image  of  the  Athenian  orator,  where  the 
blow  has  been  given,  there  the  hands  •are  found-p-l>rii0i,  lKr»y  a« 
X»^^^* — but  no  one  looks  the  antagonist  in  the  £Eice,  or  attempti 
%o  prevent  instead  of  following  the  blow. 

In  our  humble  judgment,  int  appears  that  a  considerable  part  c 
the  population  show  themselves  so  careless  of  the  rights  of  pn 
perty,  and  so  indifferent  to  the  value  of  human  life,  as  to  be  read 
on  the  slightest  temptation,  to  violate  both :  if  it  appears  that  mot 
and  religious  duties  have  no  hold  upon  them,  and  that  an  aW 
regard  of  a  future  judgment  has  no  longer  any  place  in  their  c^ 
«iderations ;  then  we  have  a  plain  indication  that  they  are  insr 
ciently  instructed  in  these  duties :  and  the  case  seems  to  p4 

■  '  •  Vide  Demosth.  PhU,  i,  ^ 
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^*'       oT!t,  that  among  the  consequent  inquiries  into  the  state  of  the 

^-       district,  the  size  of  the  parishes  should  not  be  overlooked ;  that 

the  accommodation  for  public  worship,  and  the  means  of  religious 

-  -education,  should  be  examined :  ana  if  found  deficient,  provided 
^'       for.    It  is  equally  easy,  and  equally  economicdl,   to  endow  a 

church,  as  to  keep  up  a*  body  of  cavalry ;  and  active  pastors  miffht 

-  be  found,  if  they,  were  encouraged,  no  less  readily  thap  ,a(^ve 
^         police  officers.     What  then  is  wanting?  a  conviction  on  the  part 

of  our  political  leaders,  that  religion  is  the  strongest  and  surest 
^  -  check  to  profU^cy,  murder,  and  rebellion :  or,  in  the  words  of 
^  Mr.  Yates,  ^^  That  it  is  the  basis  of  National  welfare;  a  &ct 
irhieh  is  approved  by  reason,  and  declared  by  experience :"  a&ct 
wbteh  is  elaborately  shown  by  Warburton,  and  unwillingly  al» 
idwed  by  fiolingbroke ;  a  fact  which  was  alike  understood  bv  the 
politic  Numa,  and  the  philosophical  Charondas;  a  fact,  in  shorty 
which  we  conceive  was  never  oenied  by  any  legislator;  but  which, 
like  other  truths,  is  believed,  and  neglected;  maintained  in  theory, 
but  in  practice  forgotten. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  the  disorders  which  we  daily  witness 
are  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  failure  of  such  superintend- 
eoce  as  our  ancestors  expected  and  provided  for  from  our  eccle- 
siastical establishment; — ^and  although  we  have  little  reason  to 
liope  diat  the  feeble  vcnce  which  we  are  able  to  raise  will  be  list- 
ened to;  yet  we  consider  that  it  becomes  all  who  possess^  in 
aay  degree,  the  channels  of  public  opinion,  to  throw  their  pro- 
portion of  weight  into  a  scale,  so  big  with  our  most  momentous 
interests.  We  shall,  therefore,  endeavour  briefly  to  point  out 
'  the  dangers  with  which ^the  common  safety  is  threatened,  if  the 
present  state  of  things  is  permitted  to  continue ;  and  also  to  prove 
that  the  remedy  is  much  less  difficult  and  burthensome  than  may 
be  generally  apprehended. 

It  is  agreed  on  all  sides  that  there  is  a  great  disorganization 
of  the  public  mind,  among  the  lower  classes  in  general,  but  par- 
ticularly in  those  manufacturing  districts  where  the  dense  popu- 
lation most  readily  excites  the  fermentation,  and  soonest  spreads 
it  thrcnigh  the  whole  mass. 

*'  It  must  be  allowed,  and  ought  to  obtain  the  most  serious  and 
jprompt  attention  of  all  the  friends  of  due  subordioationy  domestic 
peace,  social  order,  and  good  government, — that  this  successful  attack 
of  the  many  upon  the  few^-^of  animal  and  numerical  strength  upon 
tbe  restraints  of  mind  and  opinion,— and  the  consequent  rapid  and  ra- 
pacious transfer  of  wealth  and  power  from  their  ancient  posse88<xrs  to 
hands  before  unused  to  then[),^-4iave  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the 
lower  classes  of  society  in  thjs  country;  and  that  the  means  anoinstro- 
ments  of  delusion  have  now  greater  facilities,  and  greater  influence 
^a  them,  tbaii  at  any  former  period.    Every  street  of  every  city:an4 
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popttloQS  district,  the  metropolis  more  especially,  is  supplied  vidi  assQr 
ciated  clubs  and  organized  commuDities,  or  rather  bands,  of  mecha- 
nics, manufacturers,  labourers,  and  servants,— in  which  all  the  doctrines 
of  dissatisfaction  and  disaffection,  and  all  the  recent  instances  of  suc- 
cessful violence,,  are  commented  upon  and  diffused,  with  a  power  and 
efiect  incredible  to  those  who  look  not  beyond  the  surface  of  social  and 
political  concerns."    {Bam  of  National  Welfiirey  p.  42,  4^.) 

**  Iti  a  state  of  imperfect  civQization,  where  manufactures  and  trade 
tiave  made  so  little  progress  as  to  be  principally  confined  to  the  supply 
of  domestic  clothing*  and  food^  the  humble  artizan  possesses  grater 
nentd  acuteness  and  physical  power  to  exercise  those  various  arts  of 
life  which  are  conaected  with  his  comfortaUe  well-being,  than  the 
uuAer  of  the  moat  complicated  raadbine,  or  the  most  skilful  weaver  of 
doth^  The  latter  knows  little  that  is  useful,  beyond  the  art  to  which 
Jus  attention  has  been  confined  from  his  childhood ;  though  he  ge« 
nerally  acquires,  in  addition  to  the  great  skill  in  his  trade,  a  remark- 
f^\e  ^rit  of  Independence,  owing  to  the  power  which  he  feels  of 
commanding  high  wages,  when  he  chooses  to  exert  himself. — Thus  it 
18,  that  the  manufacturer  becomes  generally  the  most  animated  of  our 
plebeian  politicians,  and  devotes  that  time  to  the  discussion  of  public 

measures  which  would  be  better  spent  in  the  domestic  duties. But 

what  an  inferior  character  is  this  in  many  respects,  to  the  labourer  e^ 
mechanic  of  ruder  countries  and  more  simple  ages  of  the  world  f— » 
He  net  only  tills  his  own  piece  of  ground,  and  takes  the  produce  %b 
the  neighbouring  town,  where  his  faculties  are  sharpened  ny  coUisbn 
with  his  neighbours,  but  be  builds  his  own  cottage,  and  makes  a  part  of 
Us  implements  and  furniture.    He  has  so  n^my  little  cares  ana  pw^ 
auits  which  vequire  constant  attention  and  ingenuity,  that  he  aoifuires 
habits  of 'prudence,  forethought,   and  moderation. — ^Living  ia  the 
/Country,  he  feels  the  necessity  of  not  onl^  supplying  his  variety  of . 
wants,  but  also  of  preparing  to  defend  his  little  property ; — and  unable 
to  indulge  his  socid  propensities  with  the  same  convenience,  or  to  the 
same  extent,  as  the  artizan  in  the  city,  by  a  promiscuous  and  extensive 
acquaintance,  he  cultivates  those  affections  of  the  heart  which  recom* 
mend  him  as  a  neighbour,  and  bind  the  ties  of  kindred  more  strongly. 
Whilst^  therefore,  his  portion  of  general  intelligence  and  mental  capa- 
city exceeds  that  of  tne  artizan  who  is  employed  in  the  most  refined 
branch  of  trade  or  manufacture,  the  domestic  amctions  stand  a  cfaatnce 
of  being  more  exercised  and  improved  ;-^^nd  if  he  has  less  Co  make 
him  proud  and  independent,  he  has  more  of  what  will  render  him 
amii^le,  respectable,  and  happy. 

'  ^*  Before  machinery  and  the  division  of  labour  are  carried  to  great 
perfection,  all  the  bad  passions  to  which  man  is  prone,  are  restrained 
hy  hard  labour  and  low  diet,  which  give  him  little  time  or  opportunitir 
for  the  indulgence  of  them,  and  subdue  the  body  so  much  as  to  checK 
the  inclination  to  them.  The  introduction  of  machinery  produces  an 
^excess  of  all  luxuries  as  well  as  conveniences,  if  the  workman  con* 
-tinues  to  labour  as  hard  as  he  did  before ;  or  if  he  labours  less  (as  is 
generally  the  case)  he  "has  much  spare  time,  which  is  commonly  spent 
«n  those  grattficsations  which  his  passions  pron^pt  him  to.  In  either 
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fue,  mdulgenoey  under  different  fonM,  produces  a  very  had  cAci 
on  his  mind ;  and  the  system  leads  directly  to  vice  and  misery.^' 

(Asht^H  Yates's  Letter^  p.  86—89.) 

These  evils^  arising  naturally  out  of  the  state  of  society  in  which 
we  live,  are  united,  unfortunately,  with  another,  which  grows 
out  of  the  nature  of  our  peculiar  institutions.  These  places  of 
crowded,  and  unruly,  and  ill-conditioned  population,  are  exactly 
the  places  where  tlie  Established  Church  has  no  hold  on  the 
inhabitants.  The  people,  therefore,  are  either  entire  strangers 
to  the  restraints  and  tomforts  of  religion,  or  they  only  are  ao 

r  listed  with  relision  through  the  medium  of  dissent  and  schism, 
they  have  no  rdigion,  the  experience  of  all  ages  proves  that 
they  are  such  ad  revolutionary  leaders  would  eagerly  sdect,  as 
^  fit  for  treason,  stratag^ins,  ^and  spoils ;  " 

<*  As  fellows  by  the  hand  of  nature  mark'd. 
Quoted  and  signed  to  do  a  deed  of  shame." 

If,  on  the  contrary,  they  have  reli^on,  they  are  personally 
but  not  politically  better  to  the  state ;  they  are  more  virtuoiu 
men,  but  not  always  more  loyal  sutyects ;  for  in  their  very  associ- 
alion  with  dissenting  teachers,  they  enter  into  a  sort  of  oppoai- 
tion  to  the  state ;  and  in  the  frequent  jar  of  interests,  proceedim^ 
jBracB  the  ooUaction  ^  tithes  and  other  dues,  a  very  hurtful  ani- 
mosity is  goierated  between  thdr  own  private  attachments,  and 
thinffs  by  law  estaldished.  The  little .  intercourse^  moreover, 
whidi  they  necessarilv  retain  with  the  Churdi  is  by  nomeana 
calculated  to  soften  tnese  fi^lings^  or  remove  their  prejudices. 
The  circumstances  arising  out  of  ^n  overgrown  population,  which 
first  excluded  them  from  the  pale,  now  operate  to  prevent  their 
re-entranoe.  They  come  there,  perhaps,  to  be  married;  the 
service  is  performed  to  several  couple  at  the  same  tim.e,  and 
could  not  otherwise  be  perfoirmed  at  all : — ^if  their  sect  does  not 
interfere^  they  bring  their  children  to  bimtism,  and  partake  of 
this  sacred  rite  in  comm<m  with  a  dozen  other  families,  while  all 
private  interest  is  merged  in  the  generality  and  bustle  of  the  ce» 
remoiiy ; — they  attend  a  funeral ;  the  coq>se  is  not  taken  into  the 
eluircb,  and  that  impressive  lesson  which  raises  the  thoughts  of 
the  most  careless  beyond  mortality,  and  affords  even  a  popular 
lo^ment  agaiiust  those  ideas  of  annihilation  which  are  at  the 
bc^U»m  cS  much  of  the  wickedness  that  surrounds  us,  that 
powerful  reasoning  of  the  Apostle,  is  never  heard ;  and  the  moral 
effect  of  a  neiffhbour's  or  a  iriend's  decease  is  qx>iled  and  lost  by 
the  absence  oi  all  corre^)onding  solemnity. 

'<  On  taking  for  a  friend  in  London  one  Sunday's  duty,"  says  Mr. 
Yoles,  **  I  attended  at  the  church  at  nine  o'elock,  on  account  of  ex- 
piocted  Marriages;  the  service  was  once  performed;  th^  the  fun 
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morning  service,  the  rector  preaching  the  sermon ;  after  the'departard 
of  the  congregation,  the  service  for  churching  of  women,  twice  per« 
formed ;  afternoon  full  service,  prayers  and  sermon ;  after  which  seven- 
teen  children  baptized;  then  seven  funerals  performed,  the  burial  ser- 
vice read  over  five  times ;  concluding  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening :  and  this  was  understood  to  be  no  more  than  the  aver- 
age  Sunday  employment."     {Letter^  p.  81,  82.) 

^  We  quote  this  both  to  prove  our  allegations,  and  to  shdw  that, 
in  making  them,  not  the  slightest  imputation  veas  intended 
affainst  the  minister.  His  mode  of  acting  is  imposed  on  him  by 
the  necessity  of  the  case.  If  six  couple  are  to  oe  married,  six 
children  christened,  six  corpses  interred,  the  ceremony  sepa- 
rately performed  for  each  party  would  employ  «t  least  two  hours, 
or  SIX  in  the  whole :  and  independently  of  the  inconvenience 
caused  b^  delay  to  all  the  numei'ous  individuals  concerned,  what 
constitution  could  support  the  labour  of  six  additional  hours'  em- 
ployment added  to  the  regular  service  of  the  day  ?  And  must  not 
the  human  mind  be  cast  in  a  different  mould,  formed  on  purpose 
for  these  overgrown  parishes,  before  it  could  possibly  retain  or 
communicate  a  sense  of  the  importance  and  solemn  nature  of  of- 
fices, the  performance  of  which  recurs  as  regularly  and  syste- 
matically as  the  motions  of  a  mechanical  engine? 

This  IS  not  the  appearance  of  things  presented  to  us  by  the  re- 

5ular  constitution  of  such  a  parish  as  our  ancestors  organized, 
^he  minister  of  a  moderately  sized  town,  known  by  and  knowing 
each  individual  family,  has  the  opportunity  of  watching  their 
moral  habits.  He  not  only  can  observe  and  censure  their  ab- 
sence from  public  worship,  but  he  possesses  those  best  means  of 
admonition  and  reform,  wnich  arise  from  accidental  circumstances 
of  ^distress  or  illness;  which  are  in  &ct  the  mitigations,  if  not 
even  the  final  causes,  of  those  calamities  to  which  our  frail  state  is 
subject,  and  the  loss  or  n^lect  of  which  is  the  neglect  of  those 
instruments  of  moral  cure,  which  are  the  appointment  of  Provi- 
dence. Thus  intermixed  with  the  concerns  of  his  parishioners, 
he  is  often  the  guardian  of  their  temporal  as  well  as  tneir  spiritual 
interests :  he  is  the  depository  of  the  charities  of  the  wealthier 
class,  and  of  the  savings  of  the  poorer:  and  b;^  the  influence  and 
authority  thus  placed  within  nis  reach,  he  is  often  enabled  to 
render  charity  and  moral  reform  subservient  to  one '  another.  ^ 
Education,  the  preventive  police  of  education,  is  not  nedected; 
and  it  is  also  carried  on  in  connexion  with  the  Establisnment : 
the  children,  from  an  early  age,  attend  the  services  of  the  church, 
9re  taught,  perhu)s,  in  the  cnurch,  are  catechised  in  the  chur(^ : 
^od  From  earW  habits  the  church  is  thus  associated  in  their  minds 
with  ideas  of  respect,  and  piety,  and  veneration;  as  the  place 
where  they  first  learnt  whose  creatures  tbey  were^.  whose  provH 
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dence  they  are  protected  by  through  life,  and  whose  mercy 
they  are  to  hnplore  in  the  hour  of  death,  and  in  the  day  c^judg^ 
ment. 

*'  The  dignity  and  worth  of  the  pastoral  charge^  and  its  beneficial  in* 
fluence  on  public  manners,  are  fully  appreciated — ^by  those  who  haya 
seen  the  respected  and  beloved  parochial  minister  associated  in  domes- 
tic converse  with  the  several  lamilies  of  the  parish  committed  to  hig 
(jure ;  profaneness  and  impiety  are  silenced  by  his  presence ;  the  houra 
of  innocent  conviviality  are  improved,  by  the  judicious  adaptation  of  a 
word  in  season ;  and  by  the  incidental  intercourse  of  an  habitudly 
kind,  candid,  and  pious  conversation,  when  out  of  the  abundance  of  the 
heart  the  mouth  speaketh  ; — ^by  those  who  have  seen  him'  also  convey- 
ing the  aspirations  of  hope  and  comfort  into  the  abodes  of  suffering  and 
sorrow ;  attending  the  bed  of  sickness  with  the  sacred  memorials  of  the 
Saviour's  intercession,  and  the  Instructive  and  deeply  affecting  comme- 
moration of  *  the  innumerable  benefits  which  by  his  precious  blood- 
shedding  he  hath  obtained  to  us ; '  when  the  love  of  Christ  constraineth 
the  humbled  and  penitent  worshipper  to  a  grateful  and  pious  amend- 
ment of  life ;  or  calms  the  terror  of  a  ^ying  hour  with  the  Gospel  hope 
of  ^  great  and  endless  comfort.'  • 

*'  Those  who  have  witnessed  scenes  thus  instructive  and  interesting, 
know  that  their  benefit  is  not  confined  to  the  individual  occasioning 
tbera  ;  the  two  or  three  weeping  attendants  receive  impressions  most 
durable  and  heart-correcting :  when  we  see  the  parting  agony  of  a 
parent,  a  child,  a  friend,  and  hear  the  last  sigh  of  one  beloved  as  our 
own  soul,  the  heart  is  softened  and  the  eye  o'erflows ;  but  when  we  feel 
the  pang  of  separation  consoled  by  the  pledges  of  a  Saviour's  love,  the 
words  of  prayer  and  praise  sink  deep  into  the  memory,  and  send  uf 
back  into  the  world  with  awakened  consciences,  and  minds  zealously  in- 
tent on  securing  ^  a  hope  full  of  immortality.' " 

{Basis  of  Nattanal  fVelfare,  p.  1%  7S.) 

It  1s  impossible  for  any  person  to  believe  that  there  would  be 
such  spots  apparent  in  the  sun  of  our  ancient  and  venerable 
country,  such  districts  of  moral  blackness  as  London  and  many 
other  of  our  largest  towns  exhibit,  if  these  benefits  of  parochial 
superintendence  and  instruction  had  not  been  superseded  by  those 
overgrown  masses  of  population,  which  have  rendered  it  physi* 
cally  impossible  that  the  minister  should  perform  his  duty,  and 
scarcely  less  improbable  that  the  people  should  learn  theirs. 

**  In  vain,  therefore,  will  an'  argus-eyed  police  penetrate  into  every 
recess  of  domestic  privacy.  In  vain  will  a  mofe  vigorous  execution  of 
the  laws  consign  to  punishment  and  death  increased  numbers  of  un- 
happy, ignorant,  profligate  plunderers  and  ruffians,  if  the  Reprod  ac- 
tive Source  of  the  evil  be  permitted  to  remain  in  its  present  full  ope- 
ration : — if  the  absence  of  all  religious  worship,  and  the  consequent 
absence  of  all  religious  principle, — all  dread  of  future  retribution,  all 
belief  of  a  tribunal  beyond  the  grave,-<-be  continually  throwing  upon- 
society,  and  filling  our  streets  and  prisons  with,  a- consent  succession  oi' 
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iiDMtnicted,  unibtnkiogy  reHiorseleiB  vQlainsi  unrestraiiMd  hf  taxy  heSt, 
of  fulurity,  and  uainfluenced  bj  any  motive  but  the  rash  and  selfish 
gratification  of  the  present  predominant  passion. 

<<  In  like  manner  all  regulations  to  restrain  intemperance,  and  reduce 
the  number  of  riotous  nocturnal  assemblies  can  only  be  rendered  ef- 
fective to  the  amelioration  and  improvement  of  public  morals,  by  making 
them  auxiliary  to  those  more  prevailing  restraints  of  religion,  which  bind 
the  conscience  and  bend  the  will,  and  carry  industry,  economy,  and  a 
love  of  home,  into  the  cottage  of  the  poor.  • ' 

'*  So,  also,  if  the  inhabitants  of  populous  manufacturing  district!^ 
were  provided  with  the  means  and  facilities  of  attending  public  wor-> 
ship, — if  they  were  placed,  by  a  prefer  sub-division  of  the  parishes, 
unaer  the  direct  notice  and  cognizance  of  their  parish  ministers  and 
parish  ofiScers,  and  thus  led  to  venerate  the  services  of  the  establish- 
ment, by  a  proper  accommodation  in  the  parish  church,  and  by  the 
personal  knowledge,  guidance,  and  assistance  of  their  parochial  pastor, 
the  change  from  the  thin  and  scattered  population  of  agricultural  life, 
to  the  more  condensed,  and,  therefore,  the  more  irritable,  inflammable,' 
and  dangerous,  state  of  population  which  the  manufacturing  system  oc- 
casions, would  be  divested  of  many  of  its  present  evils.  Then  other 
assisting  and  corroborative  applications  might  be  employed  with  in- 
creased effect  Schools  for  the  young,  and  deposits  of  economy  for 
the  adult,  would  then  produce  their  fiul  benefit  to  the  individuals,  and[ 
to  society.**     {Basis  of  National  Welfare,  p.  101, 102.) 

We  imagine,  however,  that  bur  readers  will  not  require  to  be 
further  impressed  with  the  magnitude  and  danger  of  the  disease : 
the  fear  is  rather  that  they  should  turn  from  the  subject  in  dis« 
may,  and  treat  it  as  incurable:   and  Mr.  Yates,   who  has  the 

freat  merit  of  having  first  brought  the  <]|uestion  in  a  tan^ble  form 
elbre  the  pubUc  view,  and  illustrated  it  by  a  variety  of  usefixi 
details,  is  not  unlikely  to  leave  his  readers  in  a  state  of  despon- 
dency, having  embarrassed  his  case,  as  it  appears  to  us,  by  ai| 
unintentional  exaggeration. 

He  presents  us  with  a  table,  in  which  the  populous  district  of 
the  Metropolis,  and  its  neighbourhood,  are  considered  as  forn^ 
ing  two.  concentric  circles :  the  more  distant,  or  exterior,  circle 
Containing  the  less  compressed  village  population;  and  the  inte- 
rior circle  including  the  dense  population  of  the  parishes  imme- 
diately contiguous  to,  and  surrounding  the  boundaries  o^  the 
city.  In  this  table,  the  first  column  exhibits  the  full  population : 
the  second,  the  numbers  that  may  possibly  be  accommodated  in 
the  parish  church ;  the  third,  the  surplus  population  of  each  pa* 
rifth.  Thus,  in  the  first  example^  the  parish  of  St.  Nicholas, 
Deptfcml,  contains  a  total  population  of  7,085 :  its  church  niinf 
hold  2,000,  which  leaves  5,085  as  a  surplus  excluded.  Proceeo* 
ing  on  this  plan,  he  gives  as  the  result  of  the  whole  table 
1,129,451  socus>  as  the  total  population  of  tfae^B9liict  in  questioii^ 
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of  which  151»5S6  may  possibly  be  received  in  the  chiitdies  oad 
chapdb ;  and  an  excess  of  population  above  the  capacity  of  the 
places  of  worship  in  communion  with  the  Establishment  of 
»77,216. 

This  mode  oF  calculation  was  adopted,  no  doubt,  in  order  to 
place  the  argument  in  the  most  striking  point  of  view.  But 
Mr.  Yates  will  permit  us  to  observe  that,  it  has  the  efiect  of 
giving  to  the  whole  an  appearance  of  exaegeratioB.  It  must  b* 
obvious  that  it  would  be  absurd  to  legismte  on  the  supposition 
that  every  individual  returned  und^r  the  Population  Act  would 
be  within  the  church,  if  there  were  room  for  him,  every  time  the 
service  is  performed.  It  would  be  following  an  abstvact  principle^ 
ratbo-  than  a  practical  plan,  to  provide  that  they  shouM  have  the 
power.  And  the  consequence  of  this  ovex^tatemoit  is  injurious 
to  the  cause  in  which  Mr.  Yates  so  earnestly  and  ably  argues:  for 
when  we  are  told  that  in  the  metropolis  alone,  nealrly  a  million 
souls  require  fresh  accommodation,  the  mind  is  first  startled  at 
the  magtiitude  of  the  evil,  and  then  stupefied  at  the  hopelesmessof 
its  cure. 

Were  we  arranging  a  new  district,  and  all  were  smooth  itfid 
level  before  us,  we  should  certainly  adopt  Mr.  Yates's  principle 
and  allow  no  more  than  5000 'to  a  parish ;  though  even  then  we 
should  not  think  an  additional  place  of  worship  requisite,  if  the 
existing  church  would  contain  at  once  two-fifths  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. But  the  business  of  subdividing  a  parish  already  formedf 
is  confessedly  a  business  of  difficulty  and  delicacy:  and  the  evil 
do^  not  af^pear  so  serious  as  to  demand  legislative  interference, 
where  the  numbers  do  not  exceed  10,000.  w'e  know  by  expe- 
rience that  it  is  possible  for  a  zealous  minister,  with  the  assistance 
da,  curate,  and  with  the  accommodation  of  i^  chapel,  and  the 
additional  aid  of  such  active  committees  as  large  and  opulent 
towns  will  always  afibrd,  to  superintend,  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word,  that  is,  to  extend  his  pastoral  care,  over  10,000  per* 
sons: — ^not  without  assiduous  labour,  certainly,  nor  after  all, 
perhaps,  in  a  manner  entirely  to  his  satis&ction;  but  in  such  a 
\  manner  as  to  exonerate  his  own  conscience,  and  lay  the  guilt  of 
carelessness  or  ignorance,  wherever  it  exists,  on  that  of  his  pa- 
rishioners. In  all  human  concerns  there  will  be  imperfection ; 
but  it  must  alwdys  be  a  question  of  prudence  whether  the  nodus^ 
the  degree  of  evil,  be  vmdice  dignus. 

Mr.  Yates,  however,  pursues  the  same  principle  through  the 
difPerent  dioceses  of  the  kingdom,  and  furnishes  us  with  an  ab- 
stract from  the  exact  returns  made  on  Lord  Harrowby's  motion 
to  parliament  of  all  the  parishes  containing  above  2000  inha- 
bitants; by  which  it  appears,  that  out  of  a  peculation  of  5,265,0799 
only  1,032)753  can  be  contained  in  the  parish  churches.    "  This 
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invetdigation,"  he  .says,  ^'afifords  the  astonisbiiiff    resEfl^.  thM 
^2S2jS26  of  the  inhabitants  of  England  and  Wales,-  have  no 
means,  of  joining  in  the  parochial  services  of  the  established 
church,  and  of  course  derive  no  instruction,  no  restraining  and 
consolatory  influence  from  the  national  religion."     We  are  dis- 
posed to  go  very  far  with  Mr.  Yates,  but  do  not  feel  ourselvest 
compelled  to  make  quite  so  disheartening  a  conclusion.     It  is 
not  philosophical  to  argue  as  if  there  were  no  natural  impe- 
diments to  church  communion,  from  infancy,  disease,  or  age; 
neither  is  it  a  practical  view  of  the  subject,  to  leave  out  of  the 
calculation  all  those  who,  in  a  state  of  society  like  ours,  will  n^ 
cessarily  be  prevented  from  attending  public  service  more  than 
once  on  the  Sundaj^  even  if  there  was  a  separate  church  for  every 
hundred  souls.      Taking  these  and  other  circumstances  into 
account,  and  allowing  ibr  the  number  of  these  excluded  per-^ 
sons  who  can  with  great  facility  provide  for  themselves  in  the' 
neighbouring  smaller  parishes,  we  believe  that  very  few  are  ne^ 
cessarily  without  the  means  of  attending  the  national  services^ 
except  m  the  crowded  manufacturing  towns  which  have  sprung. 
up,  unfortunately,  since  it  was  deemed  an  act  of  piety  to  bulla 
and  endow  a  church.    There  are  in  the  whole,  perhaps,  ten  or' 
more  of  these  which  require  a  fresh  arrangement  and  subdivision 
no  less  than  the  metropolis  itself. 

.  The  metropolis  alone  indeed  furnishes  a  problem  of  no  easy 
solution.  It  IS  sufficiently  appalling  to  find  that  in  that  di^rict 
^^  only  eightyrone  parish  churches,  and  eighty-one  parochial  mi- 
nisters  entrusted  by  the  law  with  the  cure  of  souls,  are  provided 
by  the  church  of  England  for  a  population  of  upwards  of  eleven 
hundred  thousand  souls."  On  examining,  however,  the  case  of 
these  81  parishes,  we  find  very  different  degrees  of  evil.  It  will  be 
evident  on  a  survey,  that  there  are  about  25  where  no  alteration 
is  required ;  and  about  15  more  which  do  not  imperiously  call  fQr 
subdivision,  not  containing  above  10,000  persons,  though  in 
some  of  them  new  places  of  worship  are  necessary.  In  fact,  in 
the  whole  exterior  circle,  we  only  find  three  parishes,  viz.  St. 
Paul's,  Deptford,  Greenwich,  and  Woolwich,  which  can  be  said 
to  present  such  an  evil  as  to  demand  legislative  interference ;  and 
if  we  were  addressing  parliament  instead  of  the  public  at  larg^y 
our  prayer  should  be,  that  a  committee  might  be  appointed  JOt 
the  purpose  of  subdividing  the  following  parishes  in  the  followii)|; 
manner. 

Total  Population*    Subdivision, 

Deptford,  St.  Paul    12,74S   2  parishes. 

Greenwich 16,94«7    ....  2 

Woolwich » .  17,054   ....  2 

•  St.  l^uke,  Old-street S6,000   . . ,  v  4 
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^   '^                                          Total  Population.    SuMhritiiHi. 
St.  James,  Clerkenwell SO^SS?   • . . .  S  parishes 

.     Islington     15,06S    ....S 

Hackney     \  . . .   16,771    ....  2 

Shoreditch 43,448    ....  5 

Whitecbapel 28,000   ....  3 

.     Bethnal  Green    . , 33,000    ....  4* 

Spitalfields 16,200    2 

Stepney 35,199   ....  4 

St.  George  in  tlie  East 26,917   ....  3 

St.  Botolph,  Aldgate 13,562   «...  2 

$t.  jGites,  Cripplegate    11,784    ....  2 

.Rotherhithe    .12,114    ....2 

Bermondsey 19,530   ....  2 

St.  George,  Southwark     27,000   ....  3 

St.  Saviour. , 15,596    ....  2 

Christ  Church    12,000    ....  2 

Camberwell    12,000   ....  2 

Newington 23,853    ....  3 

Lambeth     45,000   ....  5 

Chelsea    . 18,262   ....  2 

St.  Margaret 18,680   ....  2 

.  St  Martin  in  the  Fields    26,583    ....  3 

St.  Sepulchre,  Newgate    12,148   ....  2 

St.  Ann,  Soho  12,288    ....  2 

St  James 30,000    ....  3 

.    St  George,  Hanover-square  •  . .  41,687    ....  4 

St.  Andrew     23,972   ....  3 

St.  George,  Bloomsbury 13,000   ....  2 

St  Giles 34,672    4 

St  Pancras 47,000   ....  5 

.    St  Mary-le-Bone 75,624   8 

Thus  thirtv-five  of  these  vast  parishes,  beginning  with  those 
where  the  evil  is  most  enormous,  would  be  subdivi<ted  into  103,. 
giving,  on  an  average,'  about  one  third  of  the  present  population 
to  each  parish,  and  requiring  an  addition  of  sixty-eight  parochial 
churches  and  ministers. 

We  do  hot  pretend  that  a  measure  of  this  magnitude  is  with- 
out its  difficulties.  In  considering  them,  they  naturally  arrange 
themselves  under  the  heads  of  private  rights  and  public  expense. 
With  respect  to  the  former,  **  the  first  operation,  the  subdividing 
of  the  parishes,  may  be  found  in  some  instances  to  infringe  upon 
some  great  parochial  privileges ;  but  if  the  arrangement  oe  con- 
ducted with  temper  aiid  judgment,  it  may  in  most,  if  hot  all  cases,, 
he  made  an  exchange,  and  not  a  deprivation." — {Rev.  R.  Yates^  p* ' 
200.)  Hie  next  difficulty  relates  to  the  right  of  private  patronage. 

VOL.  X.  HO.  XIX.  o 
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On  a  cursory  reView  of  the  liviDss-  enumerated,  we  can  only  find 
that  about  ^  fourth  part  are  in  uie  hands  of  lay  patrons ;  the  irest 
are  either  in  the  King's  ^ift  already,  at  at  the  disposal  of  bishops 
or  ecclesiastical  corporations.  These  last  would,  of  course,  neither 
raise  impediments  against  any  arrangement  so  evidently  ioft  the 
i)enefit  of  the  church,  nor  even  sustain  any  injury.  The  lay 
patrona^,  excluding  Mary-le-Bone  (the  recent  arrangement 
concerning  this  important  parish,  we  hail  as  an  earnest  oi  fiir- 
ther  goo(^  extends  over  aoout  153,000  persons;  the  compen- 
sation for  which,  taking  the  purchase  money  of  Mary-le-Bone 
for  the  ground  of  the  calculation,  would  not  exceed  80  or  100,000/. 
Indeed,  there  is  no  patronage  less  desirable  in  any  point  of  view 
than  that  of  the  parishes  in  question*  Of  all  pubuc  measures,  it 
seems  to  us  that  this  would  require  the  least  compromise  of  pri- 
vate rights,  the  least  sacrifice  of  real  interests.  Tnere  is  nothing 
demanaed  in  the  subdivision  of  a  parish,  which  a  moderate  pe- 
cuniary award  might  not  recompense;  but  in  almost  every  other 
Eublic  work,  how  many  losses  are  incurred  which  can  neither 
e  completely  appreciated  nor  adequately  compensated  ?  'What 
can  recompense  a  country  gentleman  lor  cutting  a  canal  through 
the  park  of  his  ancestors?  When  a  new  street  or  square  is 
planned,  what  recompense  can  be  made  to  those  who  are  turned 
out  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left,  to  seek  as  they  may  a 
new  abode,  a  new  society,  and  a  new  walk  of  trade?  But,  reailyy 
in  the  right  to  the  appointment  of  a  sexton  or  a  vestry-clerk,  or 
even  to  Sie  exclusive  burial  of  the  dead,  we  see  nothing  which 
might  not  be  easily  arranged  through  the  medium  of  the  treasury; 
nor  any  obstacles  which  a  committee  of  the  House  might  not 
smooth  away  in  the  course  of  a  session* 

*^  If  the  ffenerial  principle  meets  with  approbation  and  adoption,  the 
legislature, by  intrusting  the  execution  of  it  tea  body  oS  weil-choseo, 
disinterested,  and  zealous  commissioners,  will  provide  in  the  best  man- 
liel',  for  attention  and  regard  to  the  various  and  minute  details  of  busi- 
ness as  they  arise  in  individual  cases. 

*<  The  Ic^'ng  pointa  of  the  general  principle,  incorporated  into  a 
biUf  would  seem  to  be  comprehended  undec  these  head^to  enact  that 
it  *  may  be  lawful  io^  and  for.  His  Majesty  to  npminatey.constitute,  ^d 
appoint  commissioners '  to  esfiecute  the  purposes  of  the  a^t ;— 4o  m^e 
a  prospectiTe  jn'ant  for  the  expenditure  ^— to  authorize  the  sub-division 
ojjip^risHesima  the  formation  of  xiew  ones  where  neces^ry ; — ^to  pro- 
vide finr  the  purchase  of  eligible  sites  for  churclies  in  the  most  central 
/ntuatipns,  under  the  award  of  a  jhry,  if  required ;— to  direct  the  erec- 
tion of  parish  churches  with  appropriate  accomn^odations  for  the  poor 
as  well  as  the  wealthy  classes;— 40  legaliize  the  appointment  of  paro- 
idiiid  resident  ministers  ini\x  suitable  habitations  and  maintenaoces  ;— 
to  order  the  specification  of  purchasesand  boundaries  to  be  enrolled  in 
chiacery  ;-^ttid  that  each  particular  caise  should  be  brou^t  by  tha 

......... 5    .  .  .%  , 
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eommiBsioners  in  a  separate  bill  under  the  cognizance  of  pafHamenti''' 
{Basis  of  National  Wtlfare,  p.  18S,  184.) 

With  regard  to  the  expense  of  erecting  70  new  churches,  we 
do  not  deny  it  to  be  considerable,  but  we  do  deny  it  to  be  such 
as  can  afford  any  plea  for  neglecting  a  point  of  sucn  urgent  duty, 
l^plendour  must  not  be  consulted ;  a  rigid  censor  must  cut  off  all 
ostentatious  ornaments ;  the  churches  already  existing  must  l)e 
looked  upon  as  monuments  of  other  times,  and  of  a  state  of  society 
which  permits  the  defiance  of  labour  and  materials,  but  not  as 
models  for  us ;  and  the  object  now  must  be  to  provide  a  comnio« 
dious  place  of  worship,  not  to  build  a  magnificent  edifice.  This 
might  be  done,  we  miagine^  at  an  average  expense  of  from  10 
to  15,000/.  Therefore  the  requisite  number  would  demand  about 
8  or  900,000/.  a  sum  which  must  necessarily  be  divided  among 
three  or  four  years,  even  if  the  business  were  set  in  hand  to- 
morrow. Now,  whether  the  nation  can  support  this  expense,, 
we  can  only  judge  by  comparing  it  with  other  expenses,  m  our 
view,  of  infinitely  less  importance.  And,  first,  we  find  that  the 
erection  of  barracks  cost  an  average  of  about  907,656/.  a  year 
from  the  year  1796  to  1813 — nearly  twelve  millions  in  the  wholes 
exclusive  of  about  a  third  of  that  sum  for  Ireland.  Our  demand 
then,  a  demand  in  which  a  million  of  persons  are  interested,  is 
for  the  barrack  expenditure  of  one  year. 

A^in,  we  perceive  that  the  expense  of  a  new  Post  oifice  can 
be  aSbrded,  tnough  it  seems  douDtful  whether  any  one  \^iU  be 
benefited  by  the  change  except  the  clerks  belonging  to  the  esta- 
blishment Our  demand,  on  behalf  of  the  innabitants  of  the 
metropolis,  is  far  less  than  double  the  expense  of  a  Post-oflice. 

To  pass  by  the  Custom-house  and  the  Caledonian  canal, 
M0,000/.  have  been  just  appropriated  to  record  the  memory  of 
victories  which  will  live  for  ever  in  the  hearts  of  our  countrymen, 
and  find  their  best  record,  we  trust,  in  the  repose  of  Europcf. 
We^  do  not  propose  to  exchange  die  triumphal  columns  for 
triumphal  temples,  becfiuse  two  splendid  churches  are  not  th6 
ihing  required,  but  sixty  or  seventy  useful  ohes :  but  we  do  think 
it  furnishes  matter  of  serious  regret  to  every  reflecting  tnind,  that 
according  to  the  opinion  of  ministers  and  the  legislature,  tliis 

f'eat  country,  favoured  as  it  has  been  by  Providence,  can  a£> 
rd  money  for  every  thing  extravagant,  for  every  thing  ambi- 
tious, but  sinks  under  the  expense  oi- enabling  its  mhabitants  t6 
perform  their  duty  to  their  Maker. 

And  yet  what  a  noble'opportunity  had  England  to  stand  for- 
ward, and,  with  tesp^ect  to  ail  the  interior  arrangements  of  her 
government,  to  use  ine  bold  and  consistent  languiige  of  religious 
Kelingl  We  had  eohcluded  a  war,  whicji  was,  indeed,  it  any 
eVer^served  th6  naine,  $k Mwc  of  principle ;  of  religious  a^wen 

o« 
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as  political  principle.  In  our  anniversaries  of  national  humilia* 
tion  we  never  failed  to  allude  to  this  distinction  between  the  con- 
tending parties,  in  our  prayers:  but  should  it  not  be  seen  as 
well  as  talked  of?  Should  it  not  be  witnessed  in  the  national 
conduct,  now  that  through  the  Divine  blessing  we  have  been 
brought  to  so  prosperous  an  issue  of  that  momentous  contest  ? 
Should  there  still  be  too  just  reason  to  apply  the  censure,  and  to 
apply  it  to  a  Christian  community,  optimos  nos  esse,  dum  infirmi 
sumus? 

To  urge  that  if  the  duty  incumbent  upon  the  nation  of  remedy- 
ing the  serious  evil  we  have  exposed,  is  still  neglected,  still  pro- 
tracted to  a  more  convenient  season,  we  can  no  longer  expect 
the  blessing  of  Providence  upon  our  country,  is  an  argument,  we 
know,  that  may  be  treated  with  harsh  and  sarcastic  names ;  but 
it  is  indisputably  just  and  true.  When  a  nation  throw:s  off  its 
allegiance  to  God,  which  it  virtually  does  when  it  refuses  to  ac- 
quaint its  people  with  their  moral  and  religious  duties,  the  con- 
sequences are  not  seen  in  earthquakes  or  volcanos ;  there  is  no  ■ 
need  of  supernatural  instruments  of  punishment,  nor  even  of  the 
agency  of  foreign  enemies,  a  Nebuchadnezzar  or  a  Titus : — the 
effect  IS  witnessed,  and  the  crime  avenged,  by  the  factious  dispo- 
sition, the  seditious  plots,  the  secret  conspiracy,  and  the  mid- 
night massacre,  which  perturb  the  spirits  and  molest  the  quiet  of 
the  community.  In  that  $tate  we  are  now ;  to  what  extent  the 
fermentation  may  proceed,  how  long  it  may  be  concealed  before 
the  final  explosion,  or  whether  it  may  be  happily  allayed,  is  still 
among  "  the  secret  things ; "  but  this  we  may  full  surely  know, 
that  unless  those  who  have  the  power  apply  those  moral  means 
of  remedy,  to  which  the  Scriptures  promise  efiicacy,  the  hearts 
of  those  who  are  at  present  ill-disposed  will  remain  unchanged, 
and  their  number  will  be  swelled  by  the  accession  of  multitudes^ 
whom  the  existing  evils  render  an  easy  prey  to  all  that  can  dis- 
organise the  heart  of  man,  and  render  him  a  dangerous  subject, 
and  an  unsocial  being. 

Does  any  one  doubt  the  operation  of  genuine  religion  upon 
faction?  No  man  who  believes  his  Bible  can  take  either  an  active 
or  a  jobordinate  part  in  the  conspiracies  which  a^tate  us.  In 
the  first  place,  they  originate  in  a  very  inadequate  view  of  the 
nature  and  value  oi  human  lifo;  in  that  view  which  considers  it 
as  the  whole,  and  not  as  a  very  small  and  initiatorv  part  of 
EXISTENCE,  in  which  duty  is  the  first  concern, .  and  happiness, 
even  real  and  assured  happiness,  the  second-  The  mai;i  who  is 
merely  a  pQgrim  or  traveller  through  a.  country,  will  not  turn 
out  of  his  course  for  any  incidental  object,  unless  he  is  quite 
sure  that  it  will  neither  impede  his  journey,  nor  divert  him  h:om 
hb  road.    Accordingly,  in  other  countriei^  ,a$  in  our  own,  the. 
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leading  agitators  have  been  men  equallv  unrestrained  by   the' 
fears  of  religion,  and  excommunicated  from  its  hopes ;  and  the 
subversion  of  the  state  has  been  attempted  by  first  subverting 
the  principles  of  those  who  are  marked  out  as  their  instruments 
of  rebellion. 

.f<  One  instance  may  be  adduced,  and  which  I  can  state  as  the  result 
of  a  personal  and  minute  enquiry :  it  indicates  the  extent  of  circula- 
tion given  to  papers  and  pamphlets  injurious  to  morals,  and  of  an  infa- 
mous, loose,  and  irreUgious  character.    There  are  many  printers  and 
publishers  of  such  works:  one  of  whom  alone  employs  from  ten  to- 
twenty  persons  (men  and  women)  to  traverse  the  town  and  country 
with  packages :  to  find  their  way  into  the  kitchens  and  stables  of  the 
higher  classes ;  and  into  the  shops,  manufactories,  public-houses,  and 
all  the  resorts  of  the  numerous  servants,  artizans,  mechanics,  and  la- 
bourers, the  greater  part  of  whom  in  all  the  large  parishes  are  lefl  to- 
tally destitute  of  the  care  of  the  national  religion;  wholly  without  any", 
participation  in  the  instructions  of  a  parish  minister,  or  in  the  benefits  of 
the  established  church.     How  successfully  these  sheep  without  a  shep-'. 
herd  are  sought  after  by  the  destructive  zeal  of  the  enemy,  may  ap-', 
pear  from  the  fact,  that  each  of  these  emissaries  of  vice  maintain  them- 
selves by  a  profit  of  from  ten  to  forty  shillings  each  per  week,  after  thei^ 
employers  have  received  an  ample  gain  upon  the  printing  and  publish- 
ing :  each  of  these  venders  of  good  books  (as  they  term  themselves  on 
their  catalogues  and  packages)  brings  a  sum  seldom  less  than  five 
pounds  in  ready  money,  or  a  sufficient  security  for  a  like  sum,  and  re- 
ceives books  to  that  amount  at  the  wholesale  price ;  living  upon  the  re-:, 
tail  and  ready-money  profit,  and  when  all  are  sold  returning  with  the 
capital  for  a  fresh  supply.     A  circulation  almost  beyond  credibility  is' 
thus  given  to  the  silent  and  insidious  vehicles  of  licentiousness,  disaf-' 
fection,  and  every  description  of  vice ;  and,  if  even,  when  the  good 
seed  is  sown,  the  enemy  mtermixes  his  tares ;  how  abundant  must  be' 
the  growth  of  evil  when  the  uncultivated  soil  is  left  entirely  to  him. 

<'  These  dangerous  principles  can  only  be  effaced  wherei  they  have 
made  an  impression  ;  and  be  prevented  in  their  operation  where  they 
threaten  to  conpmence  a  ruinous  and  fatal  progress ;  by  giving  the 
lower  classes  of  the  people  a  participation  in  the  hopes  and  fears  of 
religion;— -by  placing  them  under  the  guidance  of  that  Benign  In- 
fluence, which  alone  hath  the  power  of  restraining  the  passions  and 
the  propensities  of  a  weak  and  degenerate  nature ; — the  dread  of  the 
all-seeing  eye  of  an  Omnipotent  Judge, — the  awful  certainty  of  a  tri- 
bunal beyond  the  grave, — the  heartfelt  belief  that  vice  is  not  only  the 
parent  of  misery  here,  but  also  of  inevitable  punishment  here- 
AFTBR)^-^nd  that  *  Godliness  is  profitable  unto  all  things,  having  pro- 
mise of  the  life  that  now  la,  and  of  that  which  is  to  oome/'' 

(Basis  of  Nati&nal  fVelfitre^^.GS—eS.) 

It  is  clear  thiat  no  man,  possiessing  a  sense  of  religion,  will  make 
himself  a  party  in  plots  which  must  lead  to  heinous  crimes,  ancl 
must  be  carried  on,  as  the  partial  risings  have  already  been 
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begun,  bj  robbery  and  murder.  We  might  jusdy  add,  that$  m 
a  country  like  ours,  no  man  could  be  reduced  to  a  state  in  which 
he  had  nothing  to  lose,  except  through  his  own  dissolute  extras 
vagance  and  carelessness  of  any  thing  Juture^  **  The  poor  wretches 
in  the  crbwded  manufactory,  having  no  steady  moral  or  religioas 
principles,  and  consequently  no  command  over  their  sensualityj 
find  themsdves  wi^outany  provision  ibr  the  future,  and  be^oilie 
bunhensome  and  dangerous  to  the  community;  nor,  wlnkt  they 
«re  degraded  by  extreme  poverty  and  deoeideaee,  is  it  to  be 
wondered  at  that  they  conceive  ^  the  woiid  and  the  world's  law,' 
noj;  to  be  their  friend;  and  become  the  enemies  of  social  order.'' 
This  just  remark  introduces  us  to  Mr.  J.  A.  Yates's  "  Letter 
on  the  Distresses  of  the  Country,"  which  contains  many  proofs  of 
a  well-principled'  and  vigorous  mind,  as  well  as  many  curious 
instances  of  the  strong  mfluence  that  party  feelings  may  insen- 
sibly  exercise  over  the  reasoning  powers.  The  abject  penury  by 
which  too  much  of  the  labouring  population  is  oppressed,  is, 
viithout  doubt,  a  very  delicate  and  aifficult  part  of  thd  (question  re- 
garding the  present  crisis.  The  first  reflection,  certamly,  which 
the  state  of  our  manufacturing  districts  is  calculated  to  suggest, 
is,  that  there  must  be  somethmg  faultv,  in  our  physical  or  poli* 
ticai  state^  which  has  brought  a  multitude  of  persons,  able  and  will- 
ing to  workj  uiider  so  severe  a  pressure;  which  has  rendeired  their 
labour  of  so  little  value,  that  it  will  not  procure  more  than  a  third 
of  its  usual  reward;  nay,  that  in  a  very  considerable  class,  it  only 
obtains  the  pittance  which  is  the  present  price  of  five^  or  four,  or 
even  three  quartern  loaves,  as  the  rettu*n  for  a  week's  industry, 
and  the  support  of  a  family.  It  is  natural  to  exclaim,  on  hearing 
t}iis,  that  something  must  be  wrong,  either  in  the  machinery 
which  supplies  the  workmen,  or  in  that  which  disposes  of  the 
produce  or  their  work;  either  that  the  arrangement  of  domestic 
governm^it  must  be  feulty,  and  calculated  to  impede  the  na- 
tural distribution  of  manufactured  labour,  or  that  this  general 
principle  which  ordains  the  increase  of  mankind  is  too  active  and 
powerlul,  and  has  loaded  us  with  a  redundant  population.  All 
dasses  of  mankind  are  extremely  ready  to  attribute  their  misfor- 
tunes to  the  inadequacy  of  the  laws,  or  to  the  fault  of  the  govern- 
ment; or  even,  if  other  extenuations  fail,  to  some  severe  general 
rules  of  Providential  enactment,  which  produce  individual  misery, 
instead  of  looking  home,  and  inquiring  what  faultv*  government 
has  been  acted  upon  there,  what  opportunities  they  have  ne- 
fi;lected,  and  what  vicious  use  they  have  made  of  their  advantages*. 
We  are  fully,  however,  of  <^inion,  that  a  condition  of  things, 
like  that  we  see,-  must  necessarily  have  proceeded  'from  the  Im- 
pR'ovm^NcB,  the  thoughtless  and  moral  Improvidence,  wbich< 
has  pervaded  the  manufacturing  body;  the  consequ^ces  have 
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faeentiiicreBflisd)  perhnfw^  by  aoddental  coinoideiiccs ;  but  di«^ 
ntteimeM'  was  in  the  core»  and  eould  not  fail>  soonei'  or  later, 
to^Qcfeend  itself  through  every  ramificatioit  of' the  system^  unless^ 
die  course  of  thii^  had  been  suddody  altered  and  reversed,  And 
it  had  eeased  to  oe  the  constitution  of  nature,  that  a  Tidous 
yoadi  ahoukl  end  in  a  priemature  and  diseased  old  age^  and  that 
faabitual  pfodigality  slioiild  lead  to  inevitable  bankruptcy. 
-  We  are  glM*  to  avoii  oursdvesof  Mr.  J,  A*  Yates's  local  ex* 
perieftce  ill  confinnation  of  our  opinions  i  !.). . 

;^^^t  dtidci^er,'^  he-says,  **  a  foundation  in  the  tt^essarystructure  of  all 
U|fli3y^cifilized  cbnttnunities,  for  that  deterioration  of  the  moral  cha-^ 
rattled  t>rih«  lower  orders;  to  which  we  may  trace  a  large  portion  of 
tiuit'  increase  of  wretchedness  and  jmnperism  which  we  have  been 
kmenting.    The  diyision  of  labour,  and  the  other  processes  which 
preathr  augment  the  powers  of!  production^  and  the  means  of  extend- 
mg  National  wealthy  contract  the  intellectual  attainments  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  weaken  the  vigour  df  the  corporeal  frame;  they  destroy 
those  finer  sympathies,  bv  which  Nature  would  draw  us  together  in* 
the  bands  of  charity  and  fove ;  and  degrade  the  moral  man  into  a  naa*^ 
chine.        It  is,  accordingly,  in  large  cities,  and  especially  in  extensive* 
niercantile  and  mdnufactunng  towns,  that  the  Poor  appear  in  the  most 
debased  and'  disagreeable  condition.    Whilst  our  manufactui^es  have* 
fibunshed  more  abd  more,  bur  poor-rates  have  increased  in  |iropor*' 
tidtt ;  thbugh  the  wages  of  the  Pooi',  in  the  manufacturing  dtttncts, 
ate  often  extravagandy  high,  they  seldom  lay  any  portion  by  for  a  time 
of  need;  and  they  appear  more  regnrdless  of  comfort  and  cleanliness 
than  the  poor  husbandman  who^'receives,  perhaps,  not  more  than  half 
their  wages.    A  character  of  insolence,  and  unfeeling  pride,  prevails 
among  them ;  and  a  tendency  to  politipal  anarchy  has  frequently  ma?, 
nifested  itself,  which  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  repress  by  any 

moral  or  religious  influence. The  Poor  in  this  situation  make 

wonderful  exertions,  occasionally,  either  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
families,  when  well  disposed,  or  for  the  panf^ering  of  their  appetites 
and  passions  i  but  theV  have  not  those  steady  habits  of  industry,  fru- 
gdity,  and  sobriety,'  which  exist  ra  a  more  simple  fofm  of  society,  and 
which  are  so  essenttid  for  warding  off  the  attacks  of  sickness  and 
pdver^.  This  is  a  view  of  the  elfects  of  National  Prosperity,  whrch^ 
we  advert  to  with  rdactance ;  init  it  is  founded  upon  the  principles  of 
civilised  life,  and  the  constitution  of  man---as  a  selflsh,  sensual,  and 
dioct-stghted  betsg ;  and  it  accounts  for  the  production  of  a  quantity 
of  I9is)sry  and  vice,  which  it  is  to  be  feared  no  legislative  regulations  or 
in4iv|di^  exertions  can  perfectly  counteract.''     (Le^er,  p.  90|  91.)  , 

A  greiat  aifpnnent,  this#iU  appear,  agunst  encouraging  manu* 
fiietores*  But^to^discoomge  tlMO,  on  tiiese  or  similar  grounds, 
wisiild  be^acbout  a»  wise  as  for  France  to  discourage  her  growth  of 
grapes,  because  the  vineyards  failed  in  the  last  season :  and  about 
as  possible  as  finr  Spain  to  prohibit  the  egress  of  t}ie  precious 
metals  from  her  dominions.    Manu&ctures  are  not  the  growth 
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of  legislation,  bat  of  human  industry;'  thev  are  not  the  ci^eatures 
of  public  but  private  interest,  and  unless  kq»t  down  by  a  system! 
of  laws  acting  by  a  sort  of  main  force  against  national  pro^rity,. 
must  inevitably  follow  the  increase  of  capital  and  the  improYe- 
ment  of  agriculture.     It  is  in  vain  thereiore  to  regret  what  we 
cannot  control,  even  if  we  were  inclined  to  regret  the  possession 
of  such  a  fertile  source  of  national  opulence.    The  more  usefiil. 
and  rational  course  is  to  point  out,  together  with  the  peculiar  dis- 
advantage attendant  on  that  employment  of  capital  and  skill,  the 
only  means  by  which  the  evil  may  be  modified.    There  is  no  evil, 
we  may  imagme,  necessarily  arismg  out  of  that  course  of  society 
to  which  men  are  naturallv,  i.  e.  uniibrmly  led,  1^  the  spontaneous, 
employment  of  their  wealth  and  talents,  which  has  not  its  appro- 
priate prevention  or  alleviation.  Those  who  proceed  in  this  con- 
ndence  will  seldom  be  disappointed.     In  the  moral  or  political, 
as  well  as  in  the  natural  world,  the  antidote  will  commonly  be 
found  to  grow  within  reach  of  the  poison. 

The  demand  for  all  labour  is  fluctuating,  and  liable  to  occa^ 
sional  and  unforeseen  variations.  But  every  body  sees  that  this 
is  particularly  the  case  with  manu&cturing  labour.  A  change 
ef  fashion  at  home,  or  a  municipal  regulation  abroad,  the  disco- 
very or  failure  of  a  mine^  the  wealth  or  poverty  of  a  customer^ 
the  fluctuation  of  the  seasons,  all  bear  directly  upon  it,  indepen- 
dently of  the  more  important  difference  arising  from  the  hostile: 
or  peaceful  relation  of  the  neighbouring  countries.  Therefore 
labour  of  this  sort,  thou^  far  more  productive  in  its  flourishing 
seasoQs,  is  far  more  precarious  in  its  eventual  success  than  any 
other.  In  agriculture,  for  instance,  the  farm  which  employs  its 
fifly  labourers  this  year,  will  require  the  same  number  in  the 
next,  with  little  sensible  increase  or  diminution;  while th^manu- 
fecturer,  who  b^^s  employed  500  men  in  the  winter,  in  the  fol- 
lowing summer  ipay  not  improbably  be  forced  to  discharge  four- 
fifths  of  that  niimber,  or  to  continue  them  at  a  loss  of  profit  to 
himself,  or  pf  wages  to  them,  merely  from  some  caprice  in  the 
customer,  pr  the  invention  of  some  new  machinery,  or  some  other 
unexpected  circumstance  equally  beyond  his  control. 
'  The  remedy,  however,  of  these  fluctuations  is  neither  distant, 
nor  complicated,  nor  empirical ;  it  is  nothing  more  than  that 
moral  foresight,  which  belongs  to  intelligent  beings,  and  distm- 

f^uishes,  or  ought  to  distingui^,  the  social  man  from  the  thought- 
ess  savage.  If  it  is  the  nature  of  manu&cturing  labour  that  it 
should  be  productive  at  one  season,  and  barren  at  another,  th^i 
it  is  the  duty  of  those  who  foresee  this  to  provide  for  the  future 
famine  from  the  superabundance  of  the  present  harvest.  That 
labour  must  be  paid  in  proportion  to  its  uncertainty^  is  one  of  the 
first  rules  of  political  economy^  .       ;    . 
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<*  A  BUBBcm  or  bricklayer/'  says  Adam  Smith,  <<  can  work  nei- 
tber  in  hard  frost,  nor  in  fool  weather;  and  his  employment,  at 
all  other  times,  depends  upon  the  occasional  calls  of  his  customers. 
He  is  liable,  in  consequence,  to- be  freouently  without  any.  What 
he  earns,  therefore,  while  he  is  employed,  must  maintain  him* 
while  he  is  idle.  Where  the  computed  earnings  df  the  greater 
part  of  meiiufacturers,  accordingly,  are  nearly  upon  a  level  with' 
the  d^^wages  of  common  labourersj  those  of  masons  and 
bricklayers  are  generally  firom  one  half  more  to  double  those 
wages,  * 

But  if  those  labourers,  who,  in  consideration  of  the  inconstancy 
of  their  work,  receive  additional  wages,  spend  the  whole  of  those' 
wages  durinff  the  period  of  their  employ,  what  claim  have  they 
iqaon  us  if  they  are  left  destitute  during  the  period  of  their  inac- 
tivity? •  It  is  evident  that  though  they  may  have  a  hold  on  our 
compassion,  and  none  more  deserving  of  it,  in  one  sense,  than- 
diose  who  make  an  ill  use  of  their  moral  faculties ;  yet  that  they 
can  enforce  no  claim  upon  our  justice.     We  might  as  well  com- 
plain of  nature,  that  she  does  not  give  us  two  annual  harvests, 
because  we  may  have  squandered  in  the  winter  all  the  autumnal 
produce,  as  think  it  hard  that  those,  who  in  the  long  season  of* 
prosperity    have  never  bestowed  one  thought  upon  me  future, 
should,  when  that  future  comes,  be  thrown  destitute  upon  the 
world. 

The  inconstancy  of  manu&cturing  labour,  perhaps,  is  not  so 
openly  acknowledged  as  that  of  th6  journejrmen  in  some  particu- 
lar trades.     It  is,  however,  virtually  acknowledged,  and  plainly 
indicated  by  the  only  barometer  which  can  regulate  so  extensive 
a  concern;  and  be  consulted  by  so  numerous  a  body :  viz.  by  the 
extraordinary  demand  for  it  at  particular  seasons,  and  the  conse- 
quent enhancement  of  its  reward.     The  wajges  are  entirely  inde-- 
pendent  of  the  price  of  subsistence,  i.  e.  ot  the  actual  wants  of 
the  workman,  and  appear  to  be  solely  governed  by  the  existing 
demand  for  the  produce  of  his  labour.     In  1802,t  when  the  price 
of  wheat  was  3/.  75.  4fd.  per  quarter,  the  price  of  labour  in  Lan>- 
cashire,  for  a  specific  fabric  of  printing  calico,  was  lOs*    In  1811,' 
when  the  price  of  the  quarter  of  wneat  was  SL  85.  the  price  of 
labour  for  the  same  quantity  of  work  w^  5s.  6d,    In  1814  it  rose 
again  to  105.,  when  the  price  of  wheat  had  sunk  to  3/.  105. 
tnere  is  a  similar  variation  in  the  reward  of  labour  at  Glasgow, 
and  an  equal  inconsistency  with  the  price  of  subsistence.]:     In 

.   *  Wealth  of  Nations,  book  i.  chap.  z. 

+  See  Mr.  Milne^s  Evidence  before  the  Committee  of  the  Honie  of  Lords,  on  the 
subject  of  the  Corn  Laws,  1813,  1814.     . 

|'9eet^  staleoieot  delivered  by  Ldr4  Lauderdale  to  th^  aame  CQn|in!(t«e, 
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4790,  and  die  two  fbUowisg  years,  tbe  priee:ff>F  weai^ng  a  epe- 
cies  of  muslin  called  li200  Dook  muslin,  six  quarters  w^e,  was* 
isd.  per  eli.  Then  the  average  price  of  wheat  was  2L  125.  per 
quarter.  In  1800,  and  the  two  following  vears,  the  price  of  tbe 
same  work  was  9d.|  when  the  average  of  wheat  was  51.  Is.y  or 
yearly  double  its  former  price.  In  1311  it  had  decreased  to  5d^ 
Of  one  third  of  the  original  price,  when  wheat  bore  double  tbe 
priceof  1790.  In  1814  wages  had  ris^i  aga^i  to  9^.,  and  wheat 
bad  sunk  to  32,  lOi.  No  one  who  has  ever  c(msi((lei:e^.th0  matt^, 
OEin  doubt  for  a  moment  that  a  view  of  the  clpthing  or  cutlery 
ijl^anufactures  would  exhibit  similar  results;  would  exhibit  seasons 
of  remarkable  plenty  and  high  wages,  and  of  proportionate  de^ 
pression :  nor  have  we  any  hesitation  im  admitting  that  the  pxesent 
period  knay  exceed  any  former  period  of  distress,  and  that  the 
inaqufiM^turers  in  Lancashire,  ana  the  West  of  England^  may  b^ 
iiifiering  in  a  decree,  unknown  before. 

.  What  we  are  mclined  to  impress  upon  the  public  is  this,  that 
Qich  periods  of  suff<^ing  n^ust  necessarily  come  round  with  more 
or  less  c^  a^ravation,  aa  long  as  the  same  system  i^ persevered  in,' 
as  long  as  the  same  profligate  di^r^ard  of  every  mom^t  but 
the  present  continues.  It  is  the.i^stem  of  the  savage,  ex- 
isting in  the  midst  of  a  crowded  population.  For  a  time,  on  Ae 
audden  acquisition  of  plenty,  there  is  the.  same  waste,,  the  aama 
excess,  the  same  debauchery,  the  same  idleness;  which  is  quidsly 
^fx^ed  by  a  similar  want^  a  similar  necessity  for  extraordinsiy 
exertion.  When  the  wages  of  the  manufacturer  experience  a 
sudden  rise,  his  weekly  expenses  rise  ip  the  same  proportioD4' 
j^erhaps  he  works  but  half  the  week,  and  speiids  the  rest  in  low 
and  profligate  excess.  Perhaps  he  squanders  his  simerfluou* 
"Vages  in  a  manner  the  most  absurd,  and  the  most  unsuitanle  to  his 
atation  of  life.  But,  at  all  events,  when  the  year  ends,  he  k  in  no 
s^nse  be.tter  than  he  was,  at  the  beginning;  his  advantage«khave 
been,  altogether  thrown  away ;  he  is  no  richer,  and  in  a  moral  sense 
he  is  poorer,  because  his  habits  of  drunkenness  are  more  ponfirm!^ 
It  isnnneoessary ii^rove  what  is  too  &miUarl^  known :  we  ne^ 
on][y  adveit*towhat  islestifiedby  the  vulgar  Saint*days|  so  pfomi^ 
nent  in  the  c(4ei|dar  of  the-manufacturi]^  districts,  and  tp  what 
is  authenticated  by  the  groverbial  remark,  that  drunken  meaave 

generally,  the  best  workmen ;  whidi  is  only  another  way  of  saying 
lat  the  best  w<vkmen  get  most  money,  and  spend  the  superftur 
Qus  gain  in  liquor.  It  appeared  in  evidence  oefore  the  HqiM 
oif.  Conunons  uiat  the  ribbon  weavers  at  Coventry,  who  were  at 
that  moment  requiring  parish  relief,  had  six  months  before  been 
in  the  receipt  of  two  and  three  guineas  a  week,  which  they  ^* 
prided  in  the  most  sumptuous  manner  upon  poultry  and  other 
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JiBnriefi  in  die  selection  6f  whidi  they  i^rere  so  fiUtidibaft  tbtt 
the  usual  market  of  the  place  was  not  good  enough  for  them,  and 
suppKes  were  regularly  sent  down  firom  London* 

We  will  not  go  on  to  say  that  these  improvident  beings  do  not 
deserve  compassion,  and  are  not  to  be  visited  by  the  Hand  of 
parity :  any  human  creature  who  is  starving  must  be  relieved 
while  the  Cnristian  has  any  Uiing  to  give,  and  we  know  that  in 
this  country  such  assistance  as  no  other  country  ever  yet  be^ 
stowed  is  awarded  them  by  law.  But  this  we  do  positively  say, 
that  as  long  as  such  habits  continue^  they  must  brmg  their  con-f 
sequence^  which  is  as  much  the^  established  course  of  nature  as 
soy  of  the  ordinary  processes  by  which  the  constitution  of  things 
is  maintained.  Neither  can  the  country  for  ever  support  these 
consequences ;— -already  do  we  hear  loud,  though,  as  we  trusty' 
fruitless  demands  for  subjecting  new  property  to  the  operation  of 
the  poor-rate,  i.  e.  for  employmg  in  the  eleemosynary  relief  ci 
imprudence  or  idleness  those  funds  which  ought  to  be  setting  e& 
JBCtual  labour  in  activity. 

When  the  present  cloud  is  dissipated,  which  we  doubt  not  it 
will  be,  by  the  skill  and  enterprise  and  capital  which  abound 
amongst  us,  we  shall  go  on  a^radn  for  a  while  as  we  have  gone  on 
l^fore;  wages  will  again  rise  oeyond  the  immediate  necessities  cf 
die  manufacturer ;  he  will  again  be  idle  and  dissolute ;  his  expen* 
ditture  wiH  swell  the  excise  and  other  taxes;  and  we  shall  be  congra^^ 
tukted  on  all  hands  upon  the  renewed  prosperity  of  our  flourishing 
comitry.  ^^  But  soon  there  comes  a  firost,  a  killing  frost."  On 
die  first  revulsion,  whether  firom  cessation  of  demand,  or  scarci^ 
Qf  the  necesssaries  of  life,  we  may  expect  to  have  distress  like  the 
present  to  encounter  afresli,  with  dhninished  means  to  meet  it,  and 
with  increased  population  to  a^ravate  the  embarrassment.  For 
it  ispartdcularly  in  the  nature  oAhat  fluctuation  which  attends  ex^^ 
tensive  manu&ctures  to  increase  the  population  beyond  the  regu- 
lar or  average  demand :  a  sudden  rise  m  the  price  of  labour  enw 
courages  marriage,  even  independently  of  the  value  of  the 
children's  industry;  then  before  the  fruit  of  that  marriage  ii 
mature,  the  wi^es  sink  in  proportion  to  their  former  rise,  but  th^ 
children  remain  to  be  supported,  when  they  can  no  longer  be 
emdoyed. 

This  redundance  is  certainly  felt  with  peculiar  force  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  The  recruiting  service  had  bsen  actively  at  work  for 
twenty  years,  a  seai^n  sufficiently  long  to  render  its  demand  uhi« 
form;  suddenly  it  stops,  and  the  superfluous  hands  which 
had  been  accustomed  to  flow  into  this  channel,  are  returned  gA 
the  main  stream,  which  is  also  increased  by  the  discharge  of 
seamen 'and  soldiers,  vi4io  flow  in  of  tXMirse  inrdie  greatest  nuiwi 
bers  towards  those  districts  which  had  furnished  them  most  copi** 
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pusly.  Besides  ivhich,  the  improved  healthiness  of'  large  towns, 
which  .  has .  happUy  attended  the  introduction  of  poor-house^' 
fumigation,  and  vaccination,  begins  now  to  discover  its  efiects  ;- 
and  Uius  even  such  great  public  blessings  as  health  and  peace 
may  add  to /the  temporary  pressure,  till  the  progress  of  popula- 
tion adjusts  itself  to  the  altered  state  of  the  community ;  which  is' 
|t.  natural  process,  but,  like  the  other  processes  of  nature,  is  not' 
thcj  work  of  a  moment. 

Nothing,  we  firmly  believe,  can  prevent  these  oscillations;' 
nothing  can  prevent  their  becoming  more  and  more  violent,  and 
endangering  the  balance  of  government  itself,  (an  evil  which  only- 
the  foresight  and  vigour  of  administration  has  even  now  preserved 
i^s  from)  except  that  event  so  anxiously  anticipated  and  so  loudly 
demanded,  a  radical  reform.  But  it  must  be  that  reform  which  all 
reformers  are  the  last  to  propose  or  adopt ;  it  must  be  a  reform  in' 
the  individual;  a  change  in  the  general  habits  of  the  manufac- 
turing body:  a.  change  from  that  degrading  recklessness  which 
they  nave  so  long  indulged,  to  something  more  characteristic  of 
the  intellectual  \)eing :  to  sbmething  more  conformable  to  that 
description  which  endows  him  with  the  enviable  power  of  *  looking 
before  and  after : '  to  something  beyond  the  animal,  which  blindly 
fqllows  instinct,  or  above  the  Indian,  who  as  blindly  follows 
appetite.  . 

.  Only  let  our  readers  mark  the  difference  we  might  be  at  this 
moment  witnessing,  had  a  more  moral  or  a  more  rational  system 
been  hitherto  pursued.  There  is  no  need  to  go  beyond  the  same 
documents  which  acquaint  us  with  the  distress,  in  order  to  learn 
how  completely  the  same  manufacturing  system  which  generates 
the  calamity  furnishes  also  the  preventive  against  its  effects. 

Treating  of  the  iron  trade,  Mr.  Brougham  stated,  in  his 
speech,  that  the  class  of  miners  whose  wages  are  now  from  10^. 
to  18i.  had  been  used  to  earn  from  one  to  two  guineas  a  week: 
and  that  those  engaged  in  the  military  part  of  the  manufacture  were 
reduced  fro^  three  guineas  a  week  to  175.  6d.  Was  it  not  fairly 
to  be  expected  that  men  thus  receiving  a  revenue  so  far  above  the 
wants  of  their  station,  should  lay  by  some  portion  of  those  earn- 
ings ;  the. first  cla^s  their  5s,  or  10«»  weekly,  the  second  class  their 
l/.  thus  rendering  themselves,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  \0Lpt 
25/.  or  50/.  richer  than  they  began  it? 

Ip  the  cotton  trade  there  have  been  the  same  opportunities.  In  . 
1811  and  1812  when  wheat  was  about  6/.  the  quarter,  the  average 
price  of  weaving  a  specific  &bric  of  cloth  (as  before  mentioned) 
was  65. :  in  1813  it  rose  to  %s.  wheat  remaining  the  same :  in  1814f 
tq  lOi.  and  at  the  same  time  wheat  declineato  3/.  105.  In  the 
first  period  the  manufacturer  was  distressed';  in  the  second)  wages, 
and  subsistence  had  reached  their  level  I  in  the  tast  period  the 
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workman  became  opulent :  he  was  in  the  receipt  of  wages  which^' 
compared  with  the  price  of  com>  were  three  times  the  amount  of 
what  he  had  received  two  years  before.  Are  we  not  entitle  to 
demand  that  those  who  had  suffered  such  recent  experience  of  the' 
fluctuation  of  wages  and  the  pressure  of  distress,  should  save 
against  the  future  at  least  a  third  of  this  overplus,  say  5s,  a  week, 
against  a  similar  recurrence  of  difficulty  ?  Tnis  they  might  have 
done,  and  still  have  lived,  themselves  and  their  fiunilies,  at  least 
twice  as  well  as  in  1812. 

Now  mark  the  different  effect,  both  on  the  workmen  and  on 
society.     When  wages  sink,  as  they  have  now  sunk,  to  a  third,  or 
a  halfj  or  even  two-thirds  below  their  usual  average,  the  distress  is 
not  confined  to  the  operative  manufacturers  alone,  but  extends  in' 
natural  course  to  all  those  who  are  accustomed- to  depend  upon 
their  expenditure;  and  the  sudden  deficiency  creates  that  indiviaual 
ruin  and  g^esral  st^nation  which  is  felt  through  aU  the  depart- 
ments of  finance.     But  supposing  that  these  persons  had  saved  a 
little  fund,  and  were  now  in  the  season  of  distress  withdrawing 
from  it  their  weekly  portions,  2^.  or  4?.  or  6^.  not  only  would 
they  themselves  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  comparative  comfort  and 
independence,  but  the  whole  country  would  be  sympathizing  with 
their  improved  condition,  instead  of  being  appalled  by  the  em- 
barrassments which,  for  the  present,  impede  our  financial  opera- 
tions.    Nor  would  this  require  any  fund  which  it  is  unreasonable 
to  expect  the  manufacturer  to  have  provided :  2s,  a  week  would 
raise  nim  at  least  to  the  situation  of  1811  and  1812,  would  be 
furnished  in  the  way  of  interest  by  a  capital  of  100/.  or  with- 
drawn as  principal,  would  only  make  a  deduction  of  5/.  per  ann. 
from  any  sum  that  had  been  laid  by. 

In  the  interim,  while  the  workman  is  partly  supported  by  the 
superabundance  of  a  former  harvest,  either  the  enterprize  of  the 
master  creates  some  fresh  channel  for  manufactured  produce,  or 
the  course  of  events  opens  one ;  or  some  of  the  superfluous  hands 
find  employ  in  other  branches  of  industry : — till  bad  seasons  of 
labour^  like  bad  seasons  in  agriciilture,  under  the  direction  of  a 
kind  Providence,  are  followed  by  comparative  plenty.  We  find, 
by  reference  to  the  tables,  that  low  wages  and  high  prices  of  corn 
have  never  existed  together  for  more  than  two  successive  years, 
viz.  1795  and  1796,  1800  and  1801,  1811  and  1812.  We  cer- 
tainly trust  that  even  if  wages  do  not  materially  improve,  the 
harvest  of  1817  will  no  way  resemble  the  last:  and  therefore  we 
feel  justified  in  believing  that  we  are  :at  this  moment  sustaining 
the  fiiU  weight  of  our  burthen,  which,  after  the  ensuing  harvest, 
wilVbe  every  way  alleviated. 

Tl^ough  the  beneficial  institution  of  Saving  Banks  is  of  very 
repi^t  origin,  yet  we  cannot  suppose  that  in  such  towDs  as  Bir- 
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tfdn^iMani  Mahcheister,  Stods))ort,  Leeds^  &&  there  did  not  esdst 
ftM^lities  for  souring  the  overplus  of  nian^u^ring  wages.  We 
Icnow  however  that  a  trifling  difficulty  becomes  a  complete  oI>- 
fitniction,  when  the  inclination  is  adverse:  the  road  must  be  ren^ 
dered  plain  and  smooth,  if  we  wish  to  allure  travellers  along  it» 
Now,  at  all  events,  the  path  is  straight,  the  means  are  at  hand. 
Unfortunately  the  savings  of  this  class  of  workmen  have  hitherto 
gone  entirely  into  the  channel  of  benefit  societies  or  club  contri- 
butions, the  dangers  and  possible  mischiefs  of  which  have  been 
too  recently  verified.  Besides,  these  contributions,  if  ever  so 
Mrmless,  do  not  exactly  meet  the  case.  What  is  wanted,  is  to 
level  the  inequality  of  wages;  in  other  words,  to  render  the  de*- 
m^xid  for  employ  more  proportionate  to  the  demand  for  mann* 
&ctured  produce.  It  is  eviaent  that  clubs,  which  only  make  prcH 
vision  for  the  seascm  when  the  subscriber  is  entirely  out  of  work, 
or  disabled  by  illness,  cannot  answer  the  most  beneficial  purpose ; 
which  is  to  prevent  any  from  being  entirely  without  employ  by 
Tendering  the  supply  of  labourers  more  steadily  equal  to  the  de- 
mand, and  by  making  an  addition,  m  hard  times,  to  that  scanty 
pit:t|ince  which  lays  the  foundation  of  Aiture  disease.  But  in  a 
de<;ay  of  any  particular  branch  of  trade,  all  the  members  of  the 
same  dub  are  of  course  distressed  alike  and  together ;  and  to 
afford  relief  in  any  except  the  prescribed  cases  is  impossible,  and 
often  even  in  these;  the  funds  being  overwhelmed  by  the  extra* 
ordinary  and  immediate  demand :— not  to  mention,  mat  when*  the 
8^yii)g  of  the  individual  is  the  entire  property  of  the  individual,  it 
is  easy  to  see  how  much  stronger  is  tne  stimulus  to  save,  and  how 
Wiph  greater,  the  frugality  wi£  which  the  saving  is  expended. 

Wiui'  regard  to  me  principle :  some  persons  perhaps  may 
think  it  absurd  to  expect  that  these  labourers  for  weekly  pay 
should  be  induced  to  save  any  portion  of  their  hard-earned  wages. 
How  this  may  be,  we  will  not  inquire;  but  certainly  it  is  more 
prepo&terous  to  expect  that,  if  they  do  not  save,  they  should  be 
exempt  from  those  calamities  which  in  all  other  countries,  and  in 
alt  other  conditions  of  life  in  this  country,  overtake  the  dissolute 
^and  improvident*  Some  pf  these  men,  it  appears,  liave  been  in 
ttie  habit  0f  receiving  two  or  three  guineas  per  week.  Ho.w 
m^ch  better  have  .been  their  circumstances,  with  not  a  single  di- 
rect t$qc  bearing  upon  them,  and  with  100/.  or  150/.  per  annum 
to  spend,  than  tnose  of:  the  annuitant  or  petty  tradesman, .  who 
yet  are  expected  to  contribute  towards  the  reuef  of  these  extra- 
vagant paupers,  and  to  ward  off  the  consequences  of  their  disso- 
lute .h^its  !  how  much  better  than  the  condition  of  the  younger 
members  of  the  learned  professions,  whose  education  (fit  appfeH" 
liceship)  has  been  at  the  expense  of  two  or  three  thousand  pounds, 
^aod  wWj^et  must  study  hard  and  labour  iong,  bet>re  jjbey  ^ear 
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1002>  per  annum  ?  And  if  these  higher  claase^  of  labourers  did 
not,  hjT;  frugal  savinf^  and  through  the  mews  of  assurance  lo^ 
cietiQs,  secure  a  proTiBion  foe  dejcSping  years  and  the  i»iq>port  of 
a  lamUy>  would  not  tbey^  in  the  natiuraji.  course  of.  eyentsi  be 
brought  to  distress  as  severe  as  any  the  nmnu&Gturing.  body  cflu 
ever  oe  sulgeot  to  ? 

Whether  the  system  of  provident  funds  which  we  are  labour- 
ing to  recommend)  will  be  gcmerally  favoured  by  the  emplcmr^ 
we  know  not :  but  we  ai^e  quite  sure.,  that,  like  all  pther  mpral  191- 
pxovements,  it  .would  be  supported  by  their  aid  and  influence^  if 
thqr  had  a  just  view  of  their  own  interests.  The  meOf  no  doubtf 
ax:e  very  d^>endent  upon  their  mai^ters^  when  wages  are  low  and 
there  is  a.  competition  for  those  low  wages.  But  then  they  ar* 
also  venr  disccmtented,  perhaps  turbul^t ;  a  state  pf  things  e|t» 
eeedingly  hostile  to  the  comfort  of  their  superiors^  and  often  de* 
trimentai  to  their  purses :.  not  to  mention  its  incomp)stibiIity  with 
what  we  are  confident  is  the  prevalent. feeling,  among  them,  th^ 
aatisfaction  of  witnessing. morality,  prudence^  and  order,  with 
their  concomitants,  industry,  content,,  and  health,  around  th^93* 
The  only  objection  we  can  foresee,  is,  that  men  who  hove  a  small 
fimd.for  the  simply  of  immediate  wants,  would  be  more  able  than 
others  to  enforce  any  d^nand  for  increase  of  Wages.  But  this 
power  they  possess  at  present  by  means  of  club  contributi<ms ; 
and  we  know  that  it  has  been  too  often  already  exercised  to  a 
very  pernicious  extent :  the  loss  is.  not  felt  or  grudged  which  &11$ 
VQKm,a  common  fund.  On  the  oth^  hand,  an  individual  who  h9# 
laid  up  his  twenty  pounds  by  regular  industry,  has  a  strmig  sense 
of  the  advantage  of  that  industry  and  the  value  pf  those  twenty 
pounds,  and  is  little  inclined  to  risk  or  squander  them  for  the 
distant  prospect  of  pdmng  a  trifling  addition,  whichy  if  it  ought 
m  justice  to  b^  |)ai(rium,  wiIl«opn  come  to  him  in  a  qui^  way 
by  the  conqpetition  of  the  employers;  It  is  well  known  that  a 
formidable,  combination  among  the  miners  in  Spmerpetshire  was 
chedied  in  ^e  outset,  by  the  prudential  distribution  pf  hand-hUls 
containing  a  calculation  of  the  weekly  (^st  of  idleness  to  each  in- 
dividual^ and  the  sum  total  lost  by  the  whole  body.  And  it  is 
quite. evident  that  none  will  so  well  understand  the  value  <» 
money^  or  the  force  <^  an  argument  founded  upon  that  value^  as 
those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  save  money. 
.  If  these  remarks  are  just,,  they  have  shown  that  the  remedv  for 
oocasionaL  dbtress  among  manufacturers  is  in  the  handi^-of  the 
workmen  themselves,  and. in  no  other*  It  is  not  jnde^  ip  t^eir 
power,. new  even. in  that  of  the  legislature,  whatever  pojiitki^^s 
Biay  argue  when.they  sacrifice  their  philosophy  to  their,  party, ;to 
open  a  market  or  excite  a  demand.  But  this  is  done  for  them  by 
me  nature. of  trade  and .  commerce  and  private  inter^ :  ,aUi  that^ 
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ihey  have  to  do  is  to  make  the  (nrerfdos  of  pnxperitjr  provide  fin^ 
AeccMit]iigeiides<^adveEsity;  andiastead  of  sidiscnfaiiiga|[;Biiist 
their  masten,  or  against  the  state,  or  even  for  the  siq^ioit  of 
their  idle  members,  to  sobscribe  for  their  own  siqaport,  and  let 
every  man  enjoy  die  advantage  of  his  own  prodence  and  e&er* 
tions.  We  are  far  from  intending  to  nrge  the  past  against  them : 
let  it  only  have  its  natoral  and  due  efiect,  and  prove  instructive 
towards  the  future.  We  are  still  further  from  widiing  to  coun- 
teract any  efforts  that  public  or  private  charity  may  make  to  the 
relief  of  urgent  and  immediate  distress.  Every  member  of  so- 
de^  has  too  many  offences  aeainst  the  laws  of  prudence  and  mo- 
rality on  his  head,  to  permit  his  visiting  similar  transgressions  in 
others  severely.  But  in  real  truth  no  charity  can  relieve  distress 
so  extensive  as  that  which  arises  from  a  decay  in  the  demand  for 
labour.  At  this  moment  the  poor-rates  of  Birmingham  amount  to 
near  60,000/.  per  annum,  and  afibrd  relief  to  28,000  persons. 
The  sum  is  immense;  but  how  trifling  is  the  asdstance  it  fur- 
nishes !  not  ten-pence  a*bead  weekly,  nor  2/.*  per  annum  on  the 
average^  to  each  individual.  This  proves  at  opce  by  what  a  mo- 
deirate  saving  the  manufacturers  miffht  be  able  to  relieve  them- 
^ves  &r  more  successfully  than  uiey  can  ever  be  relieved  by 
charity. 

The  means  by  which  this  desirable  object  might  be  attained, 
we  leave,  of  course,  to  the  better  judgment  of  the  local  autho- 
rities. The  matter  is  equally  important  to  all ;  it  concerns  alike 
the  comfort  of  the  master,  the  best  interests  of  the  workman,  and 
the  safety  of  the  whole  community.  •  Now  that  our  manufactorers 
form  so  large  a  share  of  our  population,  it  would  be  a  melan- 
choly reflection  that  in  the  course  of  things  we  must  be  visited  by 
periodical  returns  of  distress  and  discontent,  ^perplexing'  the 
nation  ^  with  fear  of  change.'  And  yet  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  similar  distress  should  not  proauce  similar  discontent,  or 
that  men  should  retaiin  any  attachment  to  a  state  of  things  in 
which  they  see  only  abject  penury  before  them  ;  especially  while 
persons  are  not  wanting,  and  in  a  society  like  ours,  persons  never 
will  be  wanting,  to  persuade  them  that  this  hopeless  prospect 
arises  from  the  laults  of  their  government,  and  not  their  own*— 
has  no  connexion  with  their  own  idleness,  selfishness,  and  profli- 
gacy. Persons  who  are  determined  to  live  by  their  wits,  and  are 
mdifferent  as  to  the  mode  in  which  they  employ  them^  will  try, 
amongst  other  schemes,  those  of  sedition,  and  will  find  them- 
gainfm:  and  as  long  as  the  present  habits  continue,,  they  will 
never  be  without  sucn  a  mass  of  ill-tempered  but  easilv  moulded 
clay  to  work  upon,  as  shall  oppose  a  formidable  medium  of  re» 
sistance  against  government  ^d  good  ord^r.    .  .  \  -■     > 

Earaesuy  therefore  do  we  call  upon  every  one  concerned  with 
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tlie  jhanu&ctUring  districts  to  promote  the  consiunmfttion  of  this 
work ;  to  point  out,  by  clear  and  intelligible  addresses  and  pam* 
phlets,  the  real  cause  of  the  present  embarrassments,  and  the  only 
methcid  by  which  their  future  and  frequent  recurrence  can  be 
avoided.  Thus  much  at  least  is  favourable  to  the  cause,  that  the 
manufacturers  have  not  hitherto,  like  the  peasants,  been  accus- 
tomed to  depend  upon  the  rates  as  their  regular  fund  of  supply. 
Their  iniprovidence  has  rather  been  thoughtless  than  systematic! 
and  calculating ;  they  will  not  therefore  discard  the  advice  which 
exhorts  them  to  save,  as  the  interested  counsel  of  a  contributor  tq 
the  rates,  rather  than  of  the  promoter  of  their  dearest  interests. 
Such^  however,  most  emphatically,  is  the  man  who  would  teach 
them  prudence.  Experience  has  shown  that  whoever  has  once  pre- 
vail^ upon  his  neignbour  to  look  forward  towards  the  future  with 
the  view  of  providing  for  it,  has  advanced  that  man  one  important 
step  towards  a  fundamental  change  in  his  character  as  a  rational 
and  an  immortal  being.  The  same  selfishness,  the  same  eager-* 
ness  after  immoral  gratification,  leads  to  a  disregard  of  the  future 
in  this  world  and  in  another. 

For  this  reason,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  mgral  reform 
should  be  founded  on  the  religious  reform :  and  that  the  provision 
of  churches,  which  it  was  the  first  object  of  this  article  to  enforce, 
should  precede  every  other.  Nor  is  it  enough  to  pass  a  bill,  like 
that  now  in  progress  through  the  House,  to  facilitate  the  build- 
ing of  episcopal  chapels^  Such  expedients  do  "  but  skin  and  filnqi 
the  ulcerous  place:"  the  disease  still  ^^  infects  unseen,"  and  is 
the  more  dangerous  for  that  very  reason.  Even  if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  expect  that  four  fifths  of  a  parish  shall  generally  consent 
to  tax  themselves  for  the  object  proposed,  the  main  point  is  the 
subdivision  of  parishes,  and  the  augmentation  of  the  number  of 
parochial  ministers.  The  measure  is  strictly  a  public  measure, 
and  should  be  done  by  the  public :  soldiers  are  pot  left  to  build 
their  own  barracks,  nor  are  merchants  expected  to  subscribe  for  a 
custom-house. 

Should  a  willingness  discover  itself  on  the  part  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  set  the  example,  and  promote  the  means  of.  a  general  re- 
formation, we  should  dwell  with  pleasure  on  that  agreeable  pro- 
spect in  Mr.  J.  A.  Yates's  Letter : 

» 

*  Whilst  pur  present  stagnation  of  trade,  and  its  consequent  incon- 
veniences, are  operating  to  brin^  about  a  better  state  of  moral  feeling^ 
in  the  country,  wp  may  calculate  upon  a  gradual  diminution  of  suffer^ 
ing,  and  a  melioration  of  the  condition  of  the  lower  orders  of  society, 
resulting  from  the  necessity  of  economy,  mutual  good  offices,  for- 
bearance, and  sympathy  amongst  all  ranks ;  which  will  operate  much 
more  effectually  than  any  legislative  interference.— The  rich  have 
discovered  with  concern,  that  they  have  not  been  building  on  a  solid 
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foundation^  and  that  they  must,  in  order  to  fnreienre.wlMit  remefaia  of 
their  property  and  eredit^  exohange  speculation  and  oxtraTacpoce  fiyr 
habits,  of  frugality  and  nioderation.«*~The  poor  must  also  open  their 
eyes  to  the  conviction  that  they  have  gratified  a- degree  of  seimiality 
and  indulgence  that  was  not  the  best  calculated  to  promote  the  com- 
fort of  their  families,  and  their  own  permanent  welfare ;  and  that  they 
may  live  more  happily,  and  as  well  as  their  fathers  lived,  upon  half  the 
^weekly  wages  which  they  squandered,  during  the  season  of  prosperityi 
in  drunkenness  and  other  Allies  and  vices.  The  fkrmers,  generally, 
having  indulged  for  years  past  in  those  gratifications  which  that  clatf 
of  the  community  did  not  aspire  to  in  former  periods,  and  which  the 
same  class  in  btner  countries  of  Europe  do  not  enjoy,  may  retrench 
without'  any  evil  to  themselves  or  their  landlords;  and  the  land- 
owners^  by  being  compelled  to  live  more  in  the>  midst  of  their  tenantry, 
will  equally  benefit  themselves,  their  dependeols,  and  the  coumitoitjr 
at  large.  If  the  weavers,  who  have  hitherto  so  generally  pursued  (heir 
labours  in  large  factories^  are  induced  to  return  to  their  cottages,  on 
account  of  the  low  rates  of  wages,  and  to  carry  on  their  business  in 
the  midst  of  their  families,  they  will  not  be  less  industrious  or  usefal 
workmen.  Their  employers,  the  great  body  of  manufacturers,  will 
discover  that  their  future  success  and  security  depends  upon  their 
taking  pains  to  enlighten  the  understandings  of  those  whom  they  em- 
ploy, and  to  inculcate  a  love  of  strict  honesty  and  temperance,  of  all 
the  domestic  duties,  and  of  religions  habits,  as  the  only  effectual  means 
of  making  them  good  servants,  and  guarding  them  against  the  impres- 
sions of  ignorant  and  designing  persons.'-^— -Both  merchants  and  ma* 
nuikcturers  may  become  convinced  that  their  too  eager  piursuit  of 
riches  has  fostered  sdfish  passions,  audi  habits  of  luxury  and  excess* 
which  must  be  corrected ;  uul .  while  prudence  leads  them  to  pursue 
their  avocations  with  more  r^ulated  industi;y  and  habits,  they  may 
not  only  find  trade  flourish  more  steadily,  but  that  the  virtues  of  dis- 
interestedness and  a  generous  reeard  to  the  feelings  of  others,  are 
worth  purchasing  at  the  expense  of  enormous  wedth  and  influence.-*- 
Thus  it  is  that  all  orders,  in  adapting  themselves  to  the  altered  state  of 
things,  will  establish  their  own  interests  upon  better  principles^  at  the  same 
time  that  they  all  promote  the  true  welfare  of  those  with  whom  they 
are  connected.  As  the  respective  classes  of  society  begin  to  reap  once 
more  the  fruits  of  their  inoastry,  upon  this-amen^ted  system,  tb^  will 
become  more  virtuous  and  truly  enlightened  $  the  mutual  dependence 
of  the  high  and  the  low,  the  connexion  of  the  Government  and  'the 
.People,  will  be  better  understood,  and  the  social  system  re-established 
on  a  more  solid  basis."    (Letter^  p.  79—81.) 

We  cannot  conclude  without  recommending  both  the  publica- 
tions at  the  hoad  of  oiir  artide  to  the  attentive  perusal  of  our 
readers. 
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Art.  XII. — Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the  Rev.  Claudius 
BuchanaUj  D.D.  late  Vice^'Provost  of  the  College  of  Fort 
IViUiamj  in  Bengal.  By  the  Rev.  Hugh  Pearson,  M.  A.  of 
St  John's  College,  Oxford.  2  vols.  8vo.  pp.  781.  Parker. 
Oxford,  1817. 

Lord  Bacon,  as  "^v.  Pearson -observes,  expresses  his  surpris^ 
that  those  of  his  ^^  own  age  should  have  so  littfe  value  for  what 
they  enjoy  as  not  more  frecjuently  to  write  the  Uvea  of  eminent 
men."  And  this  complaint,  like  many  other  of  that  distinguished 
person,  has  tended  to  cure  the  evil  of  which  he  complains.  Cetv 
tain  it  is,  that  no  charge  of  this  kind  can  fairly  be  brought 
against  the  present  time.  The  fault  of  ouf  own  days  is,  evidendy, 
not  that  of  overlooking  or  forgetting  the  incidents  in  the  lives' 
of  our  distinguished  contem{)oraries,  out  rather  of  raking  into 
them  with  impertinent  curiosity — ^not  of  passing  by  the  emment, 
but  of  unduly  exalting  the  insignificant— not  of  shrowding  the 
excellencies  of  the  great,  but  of  blazoning  the  follies  by  which 
their  virtues  have  been  disfigured.  If  the  luminaries  of  science 
aiid  virtue  were  sufiered  to  rise  and  set  unnoticed  upon  the 
horizon  of  our  predecessors,  we  are  disposed,  on  the  contrary,  to 
mark,  with^the  most  laborious  exactness,  every  spot  on  their  disk, 
and  every  variation  in  their  course. 

Such,  nowever,  being  the  character  of  the  age  as  to  Biograj^iy, 
one  Result  will  necessarily  be  the  deterioration  of  this  branch  of 
literature.  Where  all  write  freely,  many  will  write  ill.  ThoSe, 
therefore,  who  have  little  time  for  any  books,  and  none  at  all  for 
bad  ones,  cannot  but  ieel  somewhat  anxious  when  they  see  two 
new  octavo  volumes  of  this  kind  laid  upon  their  table.  And, 
amongst  the  questions  they  will  be  first  tempted  to  ask,  upon 
such  an  occasion,  will  be  these,  "  Who  is  the  subject  of  these 
Memoirs,  and  who  is  the  author  of  them?"  Now,  as  we  con- 
ceive it  to  be  our  peculiar  duty  to  ease  the  public  shoulders,  when 
unusually  pressed,  we  shall  b^in  by  giving  our  readers  sufficient 
information  upon  these  points,  to  satisfy  them  bf  the  general 
expediency  of  proceeding  any  fiirther  with  the  work. 

Br.  Buchanan,  then,  is,  as  we  think,  and  as  is  observed  by  the 
author  before  us,  peculiarly  suited  to  become  the  subject  of  a 
biographical  memoir  by  that  union  of  public  and  private  interest 
in  the  circumstances  of  his  life,  which  recommends  it  to  the  con- 
sideration of  all  classes  of  the  community — by  possessing  enough 
of  what  is  public  in  his  character  to  give  weight  to  petty  mcidents 
in  his  history^^and  enough  of  what  is  domestic  to  throw  a  softer 
colouring  over  the  dry  chronicle  of  public  events.  He  acted  a 
very  conspicuous  part  in  the  society  of  which  he  was  a  member. 
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His  writings  have  been  very  popular.  He  was  so  decidedly  the 
first  and  most  distinguished  individual)  who  called  the  public 
attention  to  the  inorai  condition  of  our  sixty  millions  of  fellow 
subjects  in  India — who  turned  into  that  neglected  soil  the  plough- 
share of  civilization — who  laid  there  the  foundation  of  our  Na- 
tional Church,  and  planted,  amidst  temples  of  licentiousness  apd 
blood,  the  standard  of  the  cross,  that  to  him  fairly  belongs  the 
character  of  the  first  aposde  of  llie  Church  of  England  to  the 
nations  of  Asia^'  His  domestic  life  also  is  very  interesting.  His  • 
mind  is  fairly  turned  out  to  the  public.  Its  changes  and  progress 
are  accurately  delineated.  A  large  mass  of  his  private  papers 
and  letters,  composed  in  a  high  style  of  excellence,  are  preserved, 
and  here  given  to  the  public. 

Of  Mr.  Pearson's  pretensions  to  become  the  author  of  this 
memoir  none  will  doubt,  who  consider  the  general  reputation  of 
this  gentleman  in  the  University  of  which  he  is  a  member — who 
remembers  that  he  was  the  gainer  of  a  prize  proposed  to  that 
University  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  on  the  subject  of  civilizing  and 
evangelizing  the  East — and  who  will  further  take  the  trouble  of 
perusing  the  following  extract : . 

*'  With  respect  to  his  own  undertaking,  the  author  has  only  to  state, 
that  he  engaged  in  it  at  the  request  of  tne  family  and  friends  of  Dr. 
Buchanan.  They  were,  doubtless,  induced  to  place  this  task  in  his 
hands  from  the  circumstance  of  his  having  some  years  since  had  occa-' 
sion  to  consider. the  great  subject  to  which  the  life  of  that  exceUenl 
man  was  devoted,  which  led  to  a  subsequent  acquaintance  with  him. 
And  though  he  has  to  regret  that  his  intercourse  with  Dr.  Buchanan 
was  less  firequent  and  intimate  than  he  wished,  it  tended  greatly  to  in- 
crease that  lively  interest  in  his  character,  which  the  previous  know- 
ledge of  his  history  had  excited.  He  felt  also  that  he  owed  a  debt  of 
gratitude  and  service  to  his  memory,  which  he  was  anxious  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  discharging ;  and  however  inadequately  he  may  have 
acquitted  himself  of  this  obligation,  he  trusts  that  his  intention  will  be 
approved ;  and  that  the  following  work,  thus  designed  to  record  the  ex- 
cellencies of  a  benefactor  and  a  friend,  to  adopt  the  affectionate  apo- 
logy of  a  Roman  biographer,  '  Professione  pietatis  aut  laudatus  erit, 
aut  excusatus.' "    {Prefacey  p»  x.  xi.) 

We  conceive  it  to  be  a  circumstance  not  ^a  little  favourable  to 
Mr.  Pearson's  pretensions  as  a  Biographer,  that  he  was  enough 
connected  with  the  subject  of  his  memoir  to  gain  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  facts,  and  not  enough  to  be  under  any  very  strong 
temptation  to  distort  or  concesu  them.  He  has  been  near 
enough,  and  not  too  near  the  object  he  paints;  near  enough  for 
accuracy,  but  not  too  near  for  impartiality.  And  we. should 
have  little  doubt,  from  the  internal  testimony  of  the  work,  if  w«^ 
had  not  th^  fullest  guarantee  in  the  integrity  of  Mr.  Pearsoii 
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liimself^^  that  his  delineation  of  Dr.'  Buchanan  is  executed  with 
much  fidelity. 

Having  thus  slightly  introduced  both  Dr.  Buchanan  and  his 
•Biographer  to  the  puolic,  we  have  set  ourselves  to  considegr  in 
what  way  we  can  oest  convey  to  them'  our  own  impression  of 
these  volumes,  and  prompt  them  to  turn  from  our  imperfect  copy 
to  the  original  work.  And  we*  have  determined  that  wq  shall 
best  accomplish  this  double  object  by  giving  our  readers  pretty 
copioHs  extracts  from  those  letters  of  Dr.  Buchanan,  which 
occupy  so  large  a  portion  of  this  interesting  memoir — and  by 
attaching  to  these  extracts  a  few  such  observations  as  may  arise 
in  our  progress.  Our  readers,  Ve  are  persuaded,  will  not  regr^ 
that  we  suffer  Dr.  Buchanan  to  speak  as  much  as  possible  for 
himself. 

The  life  of  the  subject  of  these  meinoirs  may  be  naturally 
divided  into  four  parts — the  period  before  he  went  to  college— 
that  which  he  spent  there — tne  years  spent  in  India — those  after 
his  return. 

Dr.  Buchanan  was  the  son  of  virtuous  parents  in  Scotland — 
and  discovered,  at  various  moments  of  his  early  years,  a  mind 
not  altogether  insensible  to  the  devout  instructions  which  he  re- 
ceived. At  fourte^,  especially,  it  appears  that  he  spent  much 
time  in  meditation  amidst  the  rocks  on  the  sea  shore.  But  these 
serious  impressions  were  soon  dissipated,  and  he  conceived  the 
extraordinary  and  criminal  desire  of  deceiving  his  parents,  of 
quitting  their  roof  by  stealth,  and  of  making  the  tour  of  Europe 
on  foot.  In  the  following  letter  we  have  a  curious  account  of  a 
part  of  the  journey,  on  which  he  entered  in  consequence  of  this 
resolution.       « 

'* '  I  had  the  example  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Goldsmith  before  me, 
who  travelled  through  Europe  on  foot,  and  supported  himself  by  play* 
ing  on  his  flute.  I  could  play  a  little  on  the  violin,  and  on  this  I  relied 
for  occasioDal  support  during  my  long  and  various  travels. 

"  '  In  August  1787,  hiiving  put  on  plain  clothes,  becoming  my  appa- 
rent situation,  I  left  Edinburgh  on  foot  with  the  intention  oT  travelling 
to  London,  and  thenx;e  to  the  continent :  that  very  violin  which  I  now 
have,  and  the  case  which  contains  it,  I  had  under  my  arm,  and  thus  I 
travelled  onward.  After  I  had  proceeded  some  days  on  nay  journey, 
and  had  arrived  at  a  part  of  the  country. where  I  thought  I  could  not 
be  known,  t  called  at  gentlemen's  houses,  and  farm  houses,  where  I 
was  in  general  kindly  lodged.  They  were  very  well  pleased  with  my 
playing  reels  to  them,  (for  I  played  them  better  than  I  can  now,)  and 
i  sometimes  received  five  ^shillings,  sometimes  half  a  crown,  and  some- 
times nothing  but  my  dinner.  Wherever  I  went,  people  seemed  to  bcf 
struck  a  little  by  my  appearance,  particularly  if  they  entered  into  con- 
versation with  me.    They  were  often  very  inquisitive,  and  I  was  some- 
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times  at  a  loss  what  to  SEiy.  I  professed  to  be  a  musician  trav^ibg 
through  the  country  for  his  subsistence :  but  this  appeared  very  strange 
to  tfome^and  they  wished  to  know  where  I  obtained  my  learning ;  for 
sometimes  pride,  and  sometimjes  accident,  would  call  forth  expressions, 
in  the  course  of  conversation,  which  excited  their  surprise.  I  was 
often  invited  to  stay  &>t  some  time  at  a  particular  place ;  but  this  I  was 
afraid  of,  lest  I  might  be  discovered.  *  It  was  near  a  month,  I  believe, 
before  I  arrived  on  the  borders  of  England,  and  in  that  time  many  sin- 

fular  occurrences  befel  me.  I  once  or  twice  met  persons  whom  I  had 
nown,  and  narrowly  escaped  discovery.  Sometimes  I  had  nothing  to 
eat,  and  had  no  where  to  rest  at  night;  but,  notwithstanding,  I  kept 
steady  to  my  purpose,  and  pursued  my  journey.  Before,  however,  I 
reached  the  borders  of  England,  I  would  gladly  have  returned ;  but  I 
could  not :  the  die  was  cast ;  my  pride  would  have  impelled  me  to  suf- 
fer death,  I  think,  rather  than  to  nave  exposed  my  folly ;  and  I  pressed 
forward. 

*<  *  When  I  arrived  at  Newcastle,  I  felt  tired  of  my  long  journey, 
and  found  that  it  was  indeed  hard  to  live  on  the  benevolence  of  others: 
I  therefore  resolved  to  proceed  to  London  by  water ;  for  I  did  not  want 
to  travel  in  my  own  country,  but  on  the  continent. 

'* '  I  accordingly  embarked  in  a  collier  at  North  Shields,  and  sailed 
for  London.  On  the  third  night  of  the  voyage  we  were  in  danger  of 
being  cast  away,  during  a  gale  of  wind ;  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  I 
began  to  reflect  seriously  on  my  situation.'  *'    (Vol.  i.  p.  8 — 10.) 

He  next  describes  the  bitter  fruits  which  he  reaped  from  tlus 
treacherous  expedition.     Having  reached  London,  tie  says, 

.  ^^  *  My  spirits  were  nearly  exhausted  by  distress  and  poverty.  I  now 
relmquished  every  idea  of  going  abroad.  I  saw  such  a  visionary  scheme 
in  its  true  light,  and  resolved,  if  possible,  to  piroqure  some  situation,  as 
an  usher  or  clerk,  or  any  employment,  whereby  I  inight  derive  a  sub- 
sistence :  but  I  was  unsuccessful.  I  lived  some  time,  Ib^  obscure  logg- 
ings, by  selling  my  clothes  and  books ;  for  I  did  not  attempt  to  obtain 
any  assistance  by  my  skill  in  music,  lest  I  should  be  discovered  by  some 
persons  who  might  know  me  or  my  family.  I  was  in  a  short  time  re- 
duced to  the  lowest  extreme  of  wretchedness  and  want.  Alas !  I  had 
not  sometimes  bread  to  eat.  Little  did  my  mother  think,  when  she 
dreamt,  that  she  saw  her  son  fatigued  with  his  wanderings,  and  op- 
pressed with  a  load  of  woe,  glad  to  lie  down,  and  sleep  away  his  cares 
on  a  little  straw,  that  her  dream  was  so  near  the  truth !  What  a  reverse 
of  fortune  was  this !  A  few  months  before,  I  lived  in  splendour  and 
happiness !  But  even  in  this  extremity  of  misery  my  eyes  were  not 
opened.  I  saw  indeed  my  folly,  but  I  saw  not  my  sin :  my  pride  even 
then  was  uni^ubdued,  and  1  was  constantly  anticipating  scenes  of  future 
grandeur,  and  indulging  myself  in  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination. 

*^*  After  I  had  worn  out  many  months  in  this  misery,  observing  one 
day  an  adyeftiseilient  in  a  newspaper,  for  a  ^  clerk  to  an  attorney,"  I 
OTOred  myself,  and  was  accepted.  I  was  much  liked,  and  soon  made 
friends.  I  then  obtained  a  better  situation  with  another  gentleman  in 
the  law,  and|  lastly,  engaged  with  a  solicitor  of  respectable  character 
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•i^conoexioaB  in  the  oityi  with  whom  I  remained  nearly  three  years. 
During,  all  this  time  I  had  sufficient  allowance  to  appear  as  a  gentleman ; 
my  desire  for  goine  abroad  gradually  abated,  and  1  began  to  think  that 
I  should  make  the  law  jny  profession  for  life. .  But  during  a  great  part 
of  this  time  I  Corresponded  with  my  friends  in  Scotland^  as  from  abroad, 
writing  very  rarely,  but  always  giving  my  mother  pleasing  accounts  of 
my  health  and  situation.'  **     (^^1.  i.  p.  11, 12.) 

We  find  him  recoverm^  the  proper  .tone  of  mind  under  the 
friendly  counsels  of  Mr.  iVewton,  by  whom  he  was  taught  the 
latent  .of  his  delinquency,  and  the  depth  of  the  precipice^  on  the 
edge  of  which  he  stood. 

At  this  time,  generally  speaking,  the  decisive  change  in  his 
character  must  be  said  to  have  t^en  place.  He  passed  from  a 
state  of -occasional  licentiousness,  of  almost  habitual  indifference^ 
of  fabehood,  disobedience,  and  unkindness  to  his  parents,  to  a 
state  of  serious  and  habitual  devoticm  of  himself  to  God.  If 
Ihere  be  any  who  doubt  the  reality  of  such  a  chajoffe,  we  would 
entreat  them  to  consider  the  language  in  which  Mr.  Buchanan 
himself  describes  it-^and  the  judicious  comment  of  Mr.  Pearson. 
One  class,  Mr.  Pearson  says,  may  be  disposed  to  treat  the  whole 
as  visionary  and  delusive^  the  other  as  weak  and  unimportant. 
We  can  afford  to  give  die  reply  only  to  the  former  of  these 
oligectors. 

^  In  reply  to  the  former  of  these  objections,  it  may  be  observed, 
that,  even  admitting  the  change  in  question  to  have  been  sudden,  it 
does  not  necessarily  follow  that  it  was  enthusiastic  and  visionary.  *  I 
do  not  in  the  smaltest  decree,'  says  a  peculiarly  calm  and  cautious 
writer,  *  mean  to  undervalue,  or  speak  lightly  of  such  changes,  when- 
ever, or  in  whomsoever  they  take  place ;  nor  to  deny  that  they  may  be 
sudden,  yet  lasting :  nay,  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  in  this 
manner  that  they  frequently  do  take,  place.'  But  in  the  present  case, 
sudden  as  that  iaipression  appears  to  have  been,  which  was  the  turning 
point  in  the*  mind  of  Mr.  Buchanan  between  a  life  of  sin  and  of  reli- 
gion, between  the'  world  and  God,  it  was  neither  the  first  nor  the  last 
which  he  experienced ;  but  one  of  many  previous  convictions,  which 
had  been  comparatively  ineffectual,  and  of  many  subsequent  influences^ 
which  issued  in  the  real  conversion  of  his  heart  to  God,  and  which  con- 
tinued through  his  future  course  to  establish  and  edity  him  in  Christian 
feith  and  holiness.  The  substantial  effects  which  followed  sufficiently 
rescue  the  impressions  which  have  been  d<llcribed  from  the  imputation 
of  enthusiasm^  and  vindicate  their  cimm  to  a  more  legitimate  and  di- 
vine origin."     ( Vol.  i.  p.  29,  SO.) 

The  change  wrought  in  Mr.  Buchanan  was  a  change  from 
the  practice  of  falsehood  to  the  love  of  truth — ^from  occasional 
licentiousness  to  habitual  holiness — from  a  life  of  sel&indulgence 
to  a  life  of  usefulness  and  benevolence — ^from  the  state  of  a  weed 
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encumbering  the  soil  which  .bore  it,  to  that  of  a  branch,  shaking 
jts  golden  fruit  into  the  bosom  of  the  weary  and  destitute. '  I^ 
indeed,  the  precise  period  at  which  this  change  begun,  or  was 
completed,  be  asked  for,  we  are  desirous  ratner.to  refer  the 
inquirer  to  the  Great  Author  of  that  change  than  to  reply  our- 
selves.    It  may  have  been  begun  in  baptism..  The  occasional  fits 
Sthey  may  be  so  termed)  of  seriousness  in  the  early  life  of 
r.  Buchanan,  may  have  been  so  many  indications  that  the 
spark  was  early  cpmmunicated,  and  was  afterwards  rather  covered 
than  extinguished—'Or  the  process  may  have  been  wholly  dif- 
ferent.    Tne  light  of  truth  mav  have  visited  his  soul  now  for  the 
first  time — ^and  the  dawn  and  the  blaze  of  sunshine,  like  the 
rising  of  the  Eastern  day,  have  been  well  nigh  contemporaneous. 
It  is  not  for  us  to  limit  the  movements  of  Him  who  is  invisible- 
or  to  prescribe  laws  to  Omnipotence.     But  it  iiie  evidence  of  the 
change  be  asked—we  direct  the  inquirer  to  look  around — look 
at  Mr.  Buchanan,  wherever  placed,  or  however' circumstanced. 
Tread  in  his  footsteps  in  the  East — and  though  the  monuments 
of  heroes  and  philosophers  be  forgotten,  or  remembered  only  to 
the  shame  of  those  whose  bones  they  coyer,  you  shall  find  in  the 
•institutions  to  which  he  gave  birth— ^in  the  increased  civilization 
atid  happiness  of  those  introduced  to  Christianity  by  his  labours 
of  love — in  the  case  of  hundreds  rescued  by  him  from  idolatry^ 
and  licentiousness,  and  blood~an  imperishable  monument  to  the 
power  of  that  grace,  which  could  transform  the  cold  and  cruel 
deceiver  of  tender  parents  into  the  firm  and  affectionate  firi^nd 
of  the  ignorant  and  miserable,  in  every  spot  of  the  universe. 
•This  is  evidence  which  no  reasonable  man  can  hesitate  to  admit. 

But  we  must  now  follow  Mr.  Buchanan  into  the  second  stage  of 
his  eventful  life.  It  is  not  wonderful  that,  in  his'new  state  of  miAd, 
he  should  have  felt  a  desire  to  enter  into  holy  orders.  He  thus 
describes  the  origin  of  this  desire  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  I^ewton. 

"  *  Yesterday  morning,*  he  observes,  *  I  went  to  hear  Dr:  S.  Near  . 
the  conclusion  of  the  service,  I  was  insensibly  led  to  admire  this  pas- 
sage of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  ^  How  beautiful  are  the  feet  of  them  that 
preach  the  Uospel  of  peace!'  It  occurred  to  me,  that  that  enviable 
office  was  once  designed  for  me;  that  I  was  called  to  the  ministry,  as  it 
were,  from  my  infancy.  For  my  pious  grandfather  chose  me  from 
among  my  mother's  children  to  live  with  himself.  He  adopted  m^  as 
his  own  child,  and  took  great  pleasure  in  forming  my  young  mind  to  the 
love  of  God.  He  warmly  encouraged  my  parents*  design  of  bringing 
me  up  to  the  ministry.' "     (Vol.  i.  p.  33.) 

^^•*  These  things  passed  rapidly  through  my  mind.  I  wondered  that 
I  had  not  thought  of  them  before.  Your  suggestion  occurred  to  me, 
and  I  se^iped  clearly  to  perceive  the  hand  of  Providence  in  my  uQl 
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having  been  articled  to  the  law.  I  now  beheld  it  as  an  unkindly  and 
unprofitable  study,  a  profession  I  never  eordially  liked,  and  was  thank- 
ful that  I  might  shake  it  off  when  I  pleased.  These  reflections  filled' 
me  with  delight,  and  as  I  walked  home,  the  sensation  increased ;  so  that 
by  the  time  I  entered  my  chamber,  my  spirits  were  overpowered,  and 
I  fell  on  my  knees  before  God,  and  wept.  What  shall  1  say  to  these 
things  ?  At  9f  St  I  feared  this  change  of  sentiment  might  be  some  idle 
whim  that  would  soon  vanish.  But  when  I  began  to  deliberate  calmly, 
reason  pleaded  that  the  plan  was  possible ;  and  the  wisdom  and  power 
of  God,  and  my  love  to  him,  pleaded  that  it  was  probable.  I  thought 
that  I,  who  had  experienced  so  much  of  the  divine  mercy,  was  pecu- 
liarly engaged  to  declare  it  to  others.  After  fervent  prayer,  I  endea- 
voured to  commit  myself  and  my  services  into  the  hands  of  Him  who 
alone  is  able  to  direct  me.' "     (Vol.  i.  p.  34, 35.) 

But  whatever  might  be  the  wishes  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  there 
i^peared  no  means  of  meeting  the  expense,  by  which  alone  they 
could  be  accomplished.  In  this  state  of  things,  Mr.  Newton 
introduced  him  to  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Thornton,  Member  for 
the  Borough  of  Southwark ;  of  whose  merits  we  need  not  remind 
our  readers,  nor  revive  the  recollection,  for  they  cannot  be  for- 
gotten, of  his  steady  love  and  strong  pursuit^f  truth-^— his  poli- 
tical integrity — ^his  noble  impartiality — his  mild  dignity,  command- 
ing the  aiFections  of  a  multitude,  without  stooping  to  their  pas- 
sions— ^his  fervour  of  piety,  and  magnificence  of  charity.  Mr. 
Thornton,  having  carefully  investigated  Mr.  Buchanan's  preten- 
sions, determined  to  send  him  as  a  student  to  Cambridge. 

The  whole  of  the  extracts  given  by  the  author  from  the  letters 
of  Mr.  Buchanan,  at  this  period  of  his  life,  are,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, peculiarly  interesting ;  and  we  shall  proceed,  according 
to  our  plan,  to  transcribe  such  parts  of  them  as  may  serve  to 
carry  on  the  history  of  their  author. 

Tne  first  extract  describes  the  views  with  which  he  entered 
upon  his  university  career. 

"  *  I  was  emancipated,'  he  writes  to  Mr.  Newton,  from  the  law  a  few 
days  ago,  and  am  now  willing  to  enter  into  the  eternal  bonds  of  the 
Gospel.  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  arrange  my  studies  in  some  mea« 
sure  preparatory  to  my  going  to  Cambridge  ;  but  I  find  so  much  to  do, 
ithat  I  know  not  where  to  begin.  I  wish  to  devote  my  greatest  atten- 
tion to  the  Bible,  and  am  desiroqs  of  adopting  some  regular  plan  in 
studying  it ;  but  I  cannot  please  myself,  and  I  am  a  perfect  straneer  to 
the  system  which  is  usually  followed.  The  Bible  appears  to  me  like  a 
confused  heap  of  polished  stones  prepared  for  a  building,  which  must 
he  brought  together,  and  each  of  them  fitted  to  its  place,  before  the 
proportion  and  symmetry  of  the  temple  appear.  I  would  fain  hope 
that  the  foundation-stone  is  laid  with  me ;  but  the  raising  of  the  super- 
structure appears*  an  arduous  undertaking,  and  the  pmnade  of  the 
lemple  is  quite  out  of  sights  even  in  idea.    I  conjectured  that  probably 
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tbe  Articles  and  Creeds  of  the  Church  cootain  the  firrt-principlei  of 
the  oracles  of  God ;  and  aa  this  ^esumptiob  I  have  b^on.to  prove  all 
the  articles  of  my  faith  by  Scripture.  Whether  X  am  right  in  tbia 
mode  of  study  I  know  not. 

**  *  1  never  felt  myself  in  more  need  of  divine  direction  .than  wsm. 
When  I  consider  myself  so  evidently  called  forth  on  the  Lord's  atde, 
my  heart  is  faint ;  and  1  am  apt  to  say,  **  Who  is  soffiqient  for  these 
things  ?  "  1  find  X  am  unable  to  go  through  the  important  studies  before 
me,  unliess  I  am  led  every  step.  At  present  it  appears  to  me,  that  my 
sole  business  at  the  University  is  contained  in  one  line  of  St.  Paul,  **  to 
be  enriched  with  all  utterance,  and  all  knowledge;"  or  in  other  wcMrds, 
<^  to  be  eloQuenty  and  mighty  in  the  Scriptures;"  which  are  said  to 
have  been  uie  accomplishments  of  the  preacher  ApoUos.  But  X  find 
that  I  must  attend  to  various  branches  of  human  learning,  for  wluch 
at  present  I  have  no  relish.  Alas !  Sir,  if  St.  Paql  had  sent  Timothy 
and  Titus  to  such  a  college  as  this,  they  would  have  complained  to  him 
of  such  a  plan.  But  he  would  perhaps  have  answered,  as  he  does 
somewhere  ;  *  Till  I  come,  give  attendance  to  reading'—*  that  ye  may 
know  how  ye  ought  to  answer  every  man/  "    (Vol.  i.  p.  44,  495.) 

The  question  as  to  the  degree  in  which  it  became  him,  *  in  his 
peculiar  circumstances,  to  occupy  himself  with  the  ordinary  sub- 
jects of  university  pursuit,  was  one  of  the  first  by  which  his  mind 
was  exercised.  It  is  evident,  that  students,  in  ordinairy  circum- 
stances, will  gaierally  do  right  by  rigidly  aidhering  to  die  coarse 
of  reading  prescribed  to  them  by  the  rules  of  their  college.  We 
have  not  only  theory,  but  fact  for  the  position,  that  uose  who 
desert  this  course  rarely  strike  into  any  other  path  of  study. 
But  Mr.  Buchanan's  circumstances  were  peculiar.  His  time  was 
short  He  had  much  lee  way  to  recover.  He  had  much  tbeolc^ical 
knowledge  to  acquire;  which,  if  not  then  acquired,  must  be  for- 
feited for  ever.  He  was  sent  to  colleffe  .with  tne  express  object  of 
becoming  qualified,  as  soon  as  possilSe,  for  the  ministry.  Thus 
circumstanced,  we  cannot  but  approve  of  the  determination  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  extract. 

«  « Your  good  sense  will  shew  you,  when,  reflecting  on  my  present 
situation,  that  I  have  much  need  of  that  wisdom  which  is  profitable  to 
direct.  Weak  in  spirit,  weak  in  body,  and  beset  by  hard  study,  which 
J  know  by  experience  to  be  a  weariness  to  the  flesh,  what  can  I  do  but 
commit  myself  and  all  my  cares  to  Him  who  hath  hitherto  cared  for 
me,  and  will  lead  me,  though  blind,  by  a  way  I  know  not  ?  By  such  a 
way  is  he  now  leading  me :  I  know  not  whither  his  goodness  is  con- 
ductinff  me ;  I  trust  it  is  to  his  service :  and  yet  there  is  such  an  ocean 
of  mathematics  and  abstruse  study  which  intervenes  between  me  and 
usefulness  in  the  ministry,  that,  like  the  Israelites,  I  stand  on  the  sea- 
shore, thinking  it  impossible  to  set  over :  but  I  think  also  that  X  hear 
the  Lord  by  his  providence,  which  introduced  me  to  the  studies  of  ibis 
place,  sa^,  <  Go  forward.'  This  I  am  resdved  to  do,  till  his  goodness 
Ultuninate  my  mind,  so  that  I  jhall  be  enabUd  to  discover  the  erroaps  (if 
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-any)  of  my  patb.  If  any,  did  I  say  ?  I  Jcnow  that  there  are  many ;  but 
•I  need  ^ce  to  abuidon  theniy  when  I  see  them;  I  hope  Cambridge 
UniTersity  will  prove  a  good  school  of  Christ  to  me.    I  knew  little  of 

myself  till  I  came  here/  "    (Vol,  i.  p.  59,  60.) 

•  . 

These  letters  are  followed  by  two  others,  one  to  Mr.  Newton^ 
laying  open  to  him  the  state  of  his  mind;  and  another  to  his 
dying  sister— both  of  great  beauty.  But  we  are  afraid  to  ex- 
tract more  largely.  The  following  brief  letter  we  give  as  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  more  sportive  style  of  writing  not  uncommon  in  nis 
letters. 

*^  ^  Your  aged  domestics  will  wonder  why  I  stay  so  long  at  Cam- 
bridge, when  I  have  so  much  work  to  do  in  the  ministry.  I  wish  they 
could  impart  to  me  somewhat  of  their  experience,  self-knowledge,  and 
humility ;  and  in  excfaan^  I  promise  to  give  them  on  my  return  from 
college,  all  my  mathematics,  pure  and  mixed,  geometrv,  algebra,  flux»> 
ions  containing  the  nature  of  pneumatics,  hydraulics,  hydrostatics,  the 
doctrine  of  incommenburables,  indivisibles,  and  infinities,  parabolic  and 
hyperbolic  logarithms,  summation  of  series,  solution  of  quadratics  con- 
taining impossible  roots,  together  with  the  properties  of  parallelopipeds 
and  dodecahedrons,  not  forgetting  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  his  celebratea  co- 
roUaries  to  the  paradoxical  lemma  respecting  curvilinear  straight  lines! 
together,  with  other  particulars,  too  many  to  be  here  enumerated. 

**  *  What  a  niercy,  you  will  sinr,  that  Fhoebe  has  not  to  learn  all  this 
in  order  to  get  to  heaven.' "    ( Vol.  i«  p.  99.) 

In  1795  Mr.  Buchanan  presented  himself  to  the  Bishop  pf  Lon- 
don for  ordination;  and,  having  received  the  most  respectable 
testimony  from  his  Lordship,  from  his  college,  and  from  some 
distinguished  individuals  as  to  his  general  qualifications,  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  chaplains  oi  the  East  India  Company  in 
1796.     And  this  will  conduct  us  to  the  third  period  of  his  life. 

We  have  no  leisure  to  touch  upon  the  circumstances  of  his 
voyage.  On  th^  10th  of  March,  1797,  he  arrived  at  Calcutta, 
and  was  most  kindly  received  by  t}ie  Rev.  Mr.  Brown,  the  senior 
chaplain  of  the  Company.  He  was  soon  after  stationed  at  Bar- 
rackpore ;  and  our  first  extract  gives  some  account  of  his  employ- 
ments there. 


nation  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  original  tongues.  My  enquiries  are  not 
so  much  philological,  as  practical.  The  meaning  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
Scripture  is  the  **  one  thing  needful  ^'  for  the  student :  and  I  nope  it 
will  DO  the  subject  of  manv  a  joyful  tifvM  to  me.  This  severity  of  in- 
testigation  reminds  me  of  my  mathematical  vigils.  Some  have  con- 
sij^red  that  interval  at  college  as  the  most  usefol  era  in  the  history  of 
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the  mind.  It  shews  what  powers  of  application  the  soul  possesses  on  a 
subject  it  loves ;  even  such  application  as  Paul  recommends  to  Timo- 
thy,  who  was  en9ged  in  my  present  studies — •»  rvroK  /o^i*  <*  Exist,  or 
live  in  them.** 

"  *  Thisy  Sir,  is  a  climate  which  tries  the  mind  like  a  furnace.  De- 
terioration seems  inherent  in  Indian  existence.  Were  God  to  grant  me 
:a  peculiar  blessing,  it  would  be  the' habit  of  industry  whilst  I  remain  in 
this  country.  I  have  observed,  in  reading  the  lives  of  the  good,  that 
>the  most  eminent  were  men  famed  for  their  industry.  I  have  observed 
too,  that  few  of  theni  had  to  encounter  what  Boile^u  calls  the  danger- 
ous career  of  wit  and  genius.  The  wisdom  of  God  is  shewn  in  choos- 
ing for  them  that  disposition  of  mind  which  is  best  suited  to  a  sedulous 
-and  homble  perusal  of  his  eternal  word ;'  for  genius  hath  ever  been  a 
foe  to  industry. 

*^  *'  I  have  a  Moonshee  in  the  house  to  instruct  me  in  the  Hindos^ 
tanee  and  Persian  languages.  Not  knowing  whtit  may  be  the  purpose 
-of  God  concerning  me,  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  attend  early  to 
the  languages  of.  the  country ;  and  to  the  constitution  civil  and  reli- 
gious of  the  mixed  people  in  it.***     (Vol.  i.  p.  14j7,  148.) 

To  this  succeeds  a  letter  of  a  les^  cheerful  and  animative  cast, 
than  was  usual  with  him.  The  silence  and  obscurity  of  his  ap- 
pointed station — the  difficulty  of  obtaining  an  audience  for  his 
sermons — the  enervating  influence  of  the  climate — ^all  contributed 
to  this  feeling  of  depression.  But  we  are  disposed  to  think  this 
part  of  his  history  by  no  means  the  least  usenil ;  both  as  it  maT 
tend  .to  encourage  those  under  similar  trials;  and  may  teach 
those  in  England  who  are  expecting  much  from  these  expatriated 
chaplains,  to  wait  with  patience  and  charity  for  the  fulfilment  of 
their  hopes.  Their  day  of  usefulness  may  appear  to  linger — but^ 
then,  it  may  burst  without  twilight  or  preparation  upon  the  e^e, 
and  amply  compensate,  by  its  unshaded  splendour,  for  the  tar- 
diness of  its  course.  Mr.  Buchanan  had  not  a  few .  difficulties 
with  which  to  contend.  The  state  of  his  health— the  indisposi- 
tion of  the  garrison,  in  which  he  was  stationed,  to  attend  upon 
any  ministry — the'  general  indolence  of  an  oriental  population, 
all, constituted  so  many  checks  to  his  zeal. 

The  following  extract  supplies  a  lively  portrait  of  the  British - 
and  Indian  population.  • 

**  ^  I  suppose  you  have  heard  of  the  grandeur  of  English  life  in  India. 
To  live  in  the  first  circle  in  India  is  to'  live  at  court.  There  is  nearly 
the  same  dignity  of  etiquette,  elegance  of  eouipage,  and  variety  of  en« 
tertainment.  Every  lady  is  handed  to  table  according  to  her  rank ; 
and— no  grace  is  said. 

*<  *  What  chiefly  astonishes  an  Englishman  (I  should  have  said  a 
Scotchman)  is  the  profusion  of  meat  on  the  tables.  We  sit  down  to 
hecatombaean. feasts.  But  you  will  not  wonder  at  this,  when  you  hear 
that  the  price  of  a  sheep  is ,  but  half  a  crown.    We  have  no  drinking 
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here .;  no  Bacchanalian'feasts.    Wine  is  a.  drug.    Wherever  we  go,  we . 
expect  to  find  what  we  have  at  home*  plenty  of  Claret  and  Madeira  f 
and  he  who  would  think  it  a  compliment  to  urge  another  to  drink, 
would  be  accounted  a  vulgar  fellow,  just  imported  from  a  military  mess-', 
room,  or  a  literary  combinatipn-room. 

«  '  Must  I  say  something  of  the  natives  ?  Their  general  character  is 
imbecility  of  body,  and  imbecility  of  mind.  Their  moral  powers  are 
and  have  been  for  ages  in  a  profound  stupor ;  and  there  is  seldom  an  in- 
stance of  their  being  awakened,  A  partial  attempt,  or  rather  experi-* 
ment,.  is  now  making  on  them  by  some  Christian  teachers.  The  Hindoo 
mind  seems  at  present, to  be  bound  by  a  Satanic  spell ;  and  it  will  re- 
quire the  co-operation  of  a  more  than  human  power  to  break  it.  But 
divine  co-operation  implies  human'  endeavour.  Many  ages  must  then- 
elapse  before  the  conversion  of  India  is  accomplished* 

**  *  With  respect  to  moral  action,  the  Hindoos  pay  as  little  attention 
to  th^  own  religion  as  a  rule  of^life,  as  the  English  do  to  theirs.  Your 
profession  of  the  Christian  religion  is  a  proverbial  jest  throughout  the 
world.*'"     (VoJ.  i.  p.  176, 177.) 

The  circumstances  of  Mr.  Buchanan  soon,  however,  began  to 
brighten.  In  February,  1^00,  soon  after  the  appointment  o$ 
Lord  Momington  (Marquis  Wellesley)  to*be  Governor-General, 
he  was  selected  to  preach  a  thanksgiving  sermon  before  the 
Governor  and  principal  *  officers  of  the  government.  The' 
seilnon  was  highly  approved,  ordered  to  be  printed,  circulated 
throughout  India,  and  sent  home  to  the  Company.  Indeed  the 
•Marquis  of  Wellesley  seems,  from  the  first,  to  have  felt  the  im« 
portance  of  aiding  the  cause  of  religion  in  India,  and  to  have 
discovered  the  real  value  of  such  an  agent  in  this  design  as 
Mr.  Buchanan.  Mr.  Buchanan  was  soon  after  removed  to  Cal-' 
cutta, .  and  he*  gives  ai\  interesting  account  of  his  labours  in  that 
presidency. 

One  of  the  most  important  epochs  in  his  Eastern  residence  was 
the  establishment,  by  L<H*d  Wellesley,  of  a  College,  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  young  civil  servants  of  the  Company  in  Eastern  litera- 
ture jand  generalKnowledge.  The  plan  of  the  College  was  prepared 
by  Mr.  Buchanan.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  enter  upon  the  history 
oi  this  establishment  J  but  it  may  be  thought  necessary  for  us  to 

five 'some  general  opinion  upon  a  subject  so  long  and  ardently 
iscussed.  It  does  then  appear  Xo  us  that  the  scale  of  this  Eastern 
College  was  too  magnificent;  that  the  Company  were  warranted 
in  adopting  some  other  scheme  by  which  the  same  object  might 
be  accomplished  at  a  less  expense ;  and  that  the  present  plan,  by 
which  an  initiatory  education  is  given  at  home,  and  the  Oriental 
I  education  completed  in  India,  is,  in  many  respects,  a  good  sub-* 

stitute  for  the  original  scheme.  But  still  we  feel  it  a  sort  of 
duty  to  maintain  tnat  the  institution  of  the  Eastern  College  gave 
the  first  impulse  to  the  public  mind — that  it  established  the  ne- 
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oessiUr  of  an  education  for  die  servants  of  the  Compan^-<*lfaat  it 
raisea  the  standard  of  their  qnalificationB— and  that  it  eerved^^ 
under  the  vigorous  and  devout  administration  of  Messrs.  Browii 
and  Buchanan^  to  promote  the  interests  of  religion,  both  in  the 
minds  of  the  students  and  of  the  community.  We  are  far, 
therefore,  from  coalescing  wit6  those  who  delight  to  calum- 
niate or  ridicule  this  institution.  It  laid  the  foundation  of 
future  establishments.  And  the  day  of  its  erection  was  the  dawn 
of  that  morning  of  science  and  piety,  which  may  now  fairly 
be  said  to  have  arisen  upon  the  benignted  plains  of  India.  .We^ 
are  sorry  thus  summarily  to  dismiss  uiis.  subject.  It  is  discussed 
at  large,  and  the  merits  of  the  Collie  are  maintained  with  mudi 
ability  in  the  dispatches  of  Lord  Wellesley,  and  the  letters  and 
publications  of  Mr.  Buchanan.  A  part  also  of  those  docum^its 
of  Lord' Wellesley,  which  maintain  the  necessity  of  some  such 
establishment  for  British  India,  may  be  found  in  No.  XVIL.  bf 
this  Review.  We  cannot,  however,  resist  quoting  theeulo- 
gium,  passed  by  Lord  Wellesley,  on  Messrs.  Brown  and  Bu- 
)    chanan,  as  equally  honourable  to  all  parties.    ' 

**  *  Fortunately/  observes  his  Lordship,  *  for  the  objects  pf  the  ip- 
stitutioD,  the  Governor  General  has  found  at  Calcutta  two  clergymen  of 
the  Church  of  England,  eminently  qualified  to  discharge  the  dutiea  of 
Provost  and  Vice-rrovost .  To  the  former  office  he  has  appointed  lVlr» 
Brown,  the  Company's  first  chaplain,  and  to  the  latter  Mr.  Buchanan. 
Mr.  Brown's  character  must  be  lyell  known  in  England,  and  particu- 
larly so  to  some  members  of  the  Court  of  Directors ;  it  is  in  ievery  re- 
spect such  as  to  satisfy  the  Governor  General,  that  his  views,  in  this 
nomination,  will  not  be  disappointed.  He  has  also  formed  the  highest 
expectations  Irom  the  abilities,  learning,  temper,  and'  morals  of  Mr  J 
Buchanan,  whose  character  is  also  well  known  m  England,  and  particu- 
larly to  Dr.  Porteus,  Bishop  of  London,  and  to  Dr.  Milner,  Mastef  of 
Queen's  College  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.' ''    .(Vol.  i.  p.  203.) 

It  is  verjr  interesting  to  observe,  about  this  time,  the  work  of 
reliffion  beginning  to  thrive  in  Calcutta,  under  the  joint  labours 
of  uese  two  gentlemen.  ^  Our  churches  (says  Mr.  Buchanan) 
are,  during  the  cold  season,  more  crowded  than  I  ever  saw  them 
before.  Even  on  Wednesday  evening  there  are  a  great  number. 
Some  of  the  .students  attend  on  that  evening.  Their  presence 
warms  the  heart  of,  &c.  i&c. 

Mrs.  Buchanan,  to  whom  he  had  been  united  soon  after  his 
arrival  in  India,  had,  about  this  time^  returned  to  England. in 
quesf  of  health ;  and  the  Memoirs  contain  some  highly  interesting 
letters  to  her ;  at  the  end  of  one  of  which  we  find  a.pacagragn 
.which  bears  strong  testimony  to  the  practical  piety  and  honottf- 
afa^  feelings  of  Mr.  Buchanan. 
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«<  <  By  the  last  sfaipi  I  sent  four  hundred  pounds  to  Mr.  H.  Thim^ 
ton ;  b^ing  the  amount  of  his  expense  on  my  account  at  college  for 
four  years,  at  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum.  He  never  expected 
that  I  shoidd  r^ay  him :  but  God  has  put  it  in  my  power,  and  there- 
fore it  is  my  duty.  * 

**  *  I  told  him  I  only  sent  it  back  to  the  fountain,  frotn  wheoce  it 
would  probably  soon  flow  a^ain  in  some  act  of  benevolence. 

^^ '  I  also  told  him,  that  I  meant  to  devote  five  hundred  pounds  for 
the  support  of  a  young  man  at  the  University,  of  religious  character 
and  good  ability,  who  might  be  in  poor  circumstances ;  and  whom  he, 
or  Mr.  Newton,  or  Dr.  Milner,  President  of  Queen's  college,  should 
select.  At  -the  same  time  I  remitted  an  order  on  Messrs.  Boehm  and 
Co«  to  Mr.  T.  for  paying  the  sum  of  one  htindred  and  twenty-five 
pounds  per  annum,  by  hidf  yearly  instalments,  for  this  purpose:  and  I 
expressed  a  wi^h  that  the  young  man  might  prove'  an  honour  to  the 
Grospel,  and  become  an  useful  labourer  in  his  Master's- vineyard. 

*'^  *  While  it  is  in  my  power,  I  wish  to  do  some  good  tlung  for  th^ 
Gospel  of  my  blessed  Lord.  I  may  soon  be  called  hence.  May  I  be 
able  to  devote  my  heart  to  his  glory  while  I  stay. 

**  ^  May  we  be  grateful  stewards  of  God's  blessings,  so  abundant  and 
unlooked  for  I  And  may  we  continue  daily  to  remember  the  wonderful 
way  In  which  we  have  been  led  from  our  early  years  to  this  day.' " 

(Vol.  i.  p.  236,  237.) 

At  this  time,  be  it  remembered,  that  Mr.  Buchanan  was  a  pooi^ 
man,  had  two  children,  a  sick  wife,  an  uncertain  income,  and  s 
necessarily  expensive  establishment.  But  he  was  generous  in  the 
lar^st  and  noblest  sense  of  the  wof  di 

We  are  now  arrived  at  that  important  period. in  the  life  of 
Mr.  Buchanan,  the  summer  of  the  year  1803^  in  which  he  first 
projeeted  the  plan  of  ofiering  prizes  in  the  Universities  of  the 
United  Kingdoih,  on  subjects  connected  with  the  civilization  and 
moral.  imfHTOvement  of  India.  He  accordingly  devoted,,  widi  his 
usual  mniiificenoe,  1,650/.  to  this  object.  It  is  with  justice  added^ 
(p.  307,)  that  the  composition,  amongst  the  peitormances  to 
whidh  this  ^^ocasion  gave  birth,  which  reflected  die  highest  ho* 
Dour  on  its  author,  was  an  English  poem  on  ^*  The  Restoration 
of  Learning  in -the  Easl^^'  by  Charles  Grant,  Esq.  now  one  of  the 
Loids  of  the  Treasury.  . 

But  Mr,  BttriiaBan,  wfaibt  awakening  and  directing  the  tidents 
and  zeal  of  others,  did  not  design  to  be  idle  himself.  In  Novem*^ 
ber,  1803,  he  addressed  letters,  previously  submitted  tothepe^ 
rusal  of  Lord  Wellesley,  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
to  the  rest  of  the  Episcopal  Bench,  on  the  subject  of  an  ecclesi- 
astical  establishment  for  British  India.  In  1805,  after  die  pu1>& 
Ueation  of  seteral  prize  essays,  by  various  writers,  he  transmitted 
to  E^glamd  his  own  *^  Memoir"  on  this  subgect-^-a  work  which, 
we  caimot  besctale  to  jay,  laid  the  &tut  stone  of  die  Estaldishm^iit 
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in  India;  but  a  work,  at  the  sametime^  so  well  knoWn  io  the 
pablic,  diat  we  do  not  think  it^necessary  to  give  any  analysis  of 
It  to  our  readers. 

The«gublic  mind  has  long  been  made  up  on  the  necessity  of  the 
measure  advocated  by  the  author;  and  we  have  only  to  express  a 
hope  that  the  ministers  of  the  crown  will  give,  .not  merely  the 
semblance  of  ai)  Establishment  to  India, — ^uiose  shadowy  rulers 
and  teachers  who  may  wear  the  honours  without  doing  the  work 
of  evangelists ;  but  that  they,  will  look  out  for  good  men  and  true, 
who  may  bear  th^  torch  of  the  Gospel  into  the  caves  of  ido- 
latiy,  ^nd  show  the  value  of  Christianity  in  their  own  lives  ao^ 
tempers.  Apd  here,  perhaps,  we  may  he  permitted  to  observe 
that  our  clergy,  in  Heathen  countries,  seem,  too  often,  to  have 
forgotten  one  express  object  of  their  settlement  in  foreign  climes 
— viz.  the  conversion  of  the  natives.  We  believe  there  are  few 
instances,  *  for  example,  of  our  West  Indian  chaplains  labouring 
among  the  negroes.  The  chaplains,  at  our  foreign  factories, 
usually  confine  their  labours  to  these  factories.  Most  of  the 
chaplains  of  the  East  India  Company  have  lived  and  died  with- 
out an  effort  to  convert  the  Hindoos.  Even  now,  if  we  arc  not 
misinformed,  the  chief  officer  of  the  Eastern  Establishment  has 
not  made  any  vigorous  movement  in  this  direction.  It  cannot 
be  questioned  that  the  first  duty«  of  a  clergyman  in  India,  is  to 
take  care  of  the  European  flocx  committed  to  his  charge^  Biit 
he  mast  have  very  limited  views  of  his  high  commission,  who 
does  not  feel  himself  called  to  watch .  over  those  ^  other  sheep,' 
who,  though  ^  hot  of  this  flock j'  shall  be  brought  eventually  into 
the  Christian  fold — ^who  does  not  bend  himself  to  the  omce  of 
reclaiming  those  wanderers  who  are  now  scattered,  without  a 
shepherd,  ui>oh  the  dark  mountains  of  idolatry.  There  is  nothing 
to  us  more  monstrous  than  the  .prejudice  which  exists  against 
the  name  and  office  of  a  Missi(Hiary.  The  stationary  minister  is, 
in  a  measure,  respected;  but,  give  *him  a*  wider . office, — teach 
him  to  embrace  all  in  the  plans  of  his  benevolence,  who'  are 
comprehended  in  the  great  charter  of  the  Gospelrr-suiSer  him  to 
add  to  the  ordinary  labour  of  the  Christian  ministry  banishment 
from  the  soil  of  his  country,  from  itis  hearths  and  altars-r-to  en- 
counter toil,  and  wai]it,  and  opposition,. and  contumely,  and 
danger — to  combine  the  hazards  of  a  warrior  with  the  life  of  a . 
aaint^-and,  then,  his  ministry  becomes  a  subject  of  ridicule,  and 
suspicion,  and  contempt. 

A  celebrated  Northern  publication  has  signalized  itself  hy  this 
low-minded  and  truly  unphilosophical  assault  upon  the  Mission- 
ary chajracter;  but  we  trust  that.  En^li^; understandings  and 
Em^ish  hearts  will  know  how  to  repel  it  •   , 

t   The  Temainder  of  the  firat  vdume  of  the«e  Memoirs  is  chiefly 
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bccnpied  w&h  extrticts  from  some  able  sermons  preached  by  Mr* 
Buchanan  in  the  Presidency,  and  by  an  interesting  account  of « 
severe  illness  by  which  he  was  attacked  when  preparing  for  a 

}*mirney  to  the  Malabar  coast.  We  should  have  been  ^ad  to 
lave  dwelt  upon  both  of  these  Ufoic& — ^but  our  want  of  space 
foibids  it*  — We  consider  that  the  nistory  of  this  severe  sickness 
must  be  peculiarly  satisfactory  to  those  most  deeply  interested  in 
the  devout  sufferer.  The  religion  of  many  may,  as  Lord  Bacon 
espresses  it,  ^^shew  daintily''  m  the  sun-shine  of  life.  But  those 
principles  are  mainly  to  be  valued  whose  lustre  is  not  eclipsed 
amidst  the  shades  of  sickness  and  adversity.  Some  of  the  letters 
written  by  the  patient,  in  this  particular  instance,  will,  we  are 
co^ivinced,  be  highly  valued  by  our  readers. 
.  Early  in  the  year  1606  Dr.  Buchanan  obtained  leave  of  ab* 
sence  in  order  to  enter  upon  his  expedition  to  the  coast  of  Mala-* 
bar.     He  thus  states  the  object  of  his  journey : 

^  *  In  order  to  obtain  a  distinct  view  of  the  state  of  Christianity 
and  of  superstition  in  Asia^  the  superintendants  of  the  college  had^ 
before  this  period,  entered  into  correspondency  with  intelligent 
persons  in  dinerent  countries  ;  and  from  every  quarter  (even  from  the 
confines  of  China)  they  received  encouragement  to  proceed.  But,  as, 
contradictory  accounts  were  given  by  difilrent  writers  concerning  the 
real  state  of  the  numerous  tribes  in  India,  both  of  Christians  and 
natives,  the  Author  conceived  the  design  of  devoting  the  last  year  or 
two  of  his  resideace  in  the  East  to  purposes  of  local  examination  and 
enquiry. 

.  ** '  The  principal  objects  of  this  tour  were  to  investigate  the  state 
of  superstition  at  the  most  celebrated  temples  of  the  Hindoos ;  to  ex- 
amine the  churches  and  libraries  of  the  Romish,  Syrian,  and  Protes- 
tant Christians :  to  ascertain  the  present  state  and  recent  history  of  the 
eastern  Jews  j  and  to  discover  what  persons  might  be  fit  itstruments 
fi»r  the. promotion  of  learning  in  their  respective  countries,  and  for 
maintainmg  a  future  correspondence  on  the  subject  of  disseminating 
the  .Scriptures  in*  India.' "     (Vol.  iL  p.  3 .) 

Part  of  the  journal  kept  upon  this  tonr  was  afterwards  pub* 
Ushed ;  but  considerable  extracts  ifrom  private  letters  written  at 
&e  same  time  are  now  for  the  first  time  given  to  the  public. 
They  do  not  add  materially  to  the  stock  ot  infonnatioB.  But 
they  ai^e,  generally  speaking,  very  intaresting  in  themselves ;  and 
they  ^erve  the  important  purpose  of  assisting  to  correcft  a  pre- 
judice which  had  taken  deeppossessibn  of  the  minds  of  many 
individuals  in  this  country.  These  perscms  had  conceived  that 
the  circumstances  stated*  by  Dr.  Buchanan  in  his  Christian  Re- 
seai^hes,  were  not  fiu^ts  noticed  or  recorded  on  the  spot;  but 
histories  fanckd  and  wrought  up  to  establish  a  particular  theory : 
but,  surely,  a  mote  decisive  reply  to  these  objections  can  scarcely 
b&  tsimceived  than  letters  written  on  the  spot,  and  precisely  tan 

VOL.  X.  1^0.  xix«  12 
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lying  with  tibe  published  statements.  It  has  been  the  lot  of  manyi 
Wtinguished  persons  to  be  thus  calumniated  by  those  whose.wisdom . 
consists  in  denying  every  thing  of  which  thev  are  not  eye-wit«  > 
nesses.  But  let  them  not  be  discouraged.  It  th^  pay  this  trt 
bute  for  greater  usefulness  than  that  of  ordinary  men,  they  will 
pay  it  only  for  a  time.  The  stniggle  may  be  shaip,  but  the 
triumph  is  certain. 

We  much  regret  our  inability  to  quote  at  large  from  diese 
letters  written  upon  a  tour  among  the  most,  interesting  that  was 
ever  undertaken  by  a  Christian  traveller.  We  shall,  however, 
give  a  few  brief  extracts. 

"  <  Juggernaaty  Saturday,  2l8t  June,  1806. 
^'  *  I  propose  to  proceed  on  my  journey  this  evening,  that  I  may' 
find  a  pmce  of  rest  for  my  Sabbath  to«nlorrow  far  off  firom  Jugger- 
naut.    My  best  Sabbaths  are.  generally  in  the  wilderness. 

^*  *  The  number  of  pilgrims  here  is  uncertain.    Mr.  Hunter  has  no** 
means,  of  probable  calculation.    From  the  nature  of  the  place,  we 
perhaps  did  not  see  more  than  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  persons 
at  the  same  time.   But  I  cannot  judge,  any  more  than  I  could  say  how 
many  grains  there  are  in  a  handful  of  sand. 

"  *  Can 'it  be  that  the  true  seed  of  Abraham  shall  be  "  as  the  sand 
upon  the  sea  shore  for  multitude  ? !'  Doubless,  it  is  true ;  and  with  this . 
faith  I  Conclude  my  last  line  to  you  frocb  Juggernaut.'  ** 

(Vol.  ii.  p.  16, 17.) 

.  *•  <  Visagapatam,  12th  July,  1806. 
.  **  *  The  pagoda  at  Seemachalum  is  in  many  respects  more  mterest-* 
ing  than  Juggernauts  No  scene  of  nature  1  have  yet  beheld  iis  so 
romantic  as  &e  site  and  vicinity  of  this  temple,  which  is  built  on  a' 
rocky  mountain.  You  ascend  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  by  steps  of 
hewn  stone  and  of  live  rock.  A  stream  of  pure  water  issues  from* 
the  mount ;  and  this  is  the-  sacred  fountain^  axid  the  origin  of  the 
temple*  Here  the  idolatry  of  Juggernaut  is  exhibited  in  another 
form';  but  the  substance  is  the  same.' ''    (Vol.  ii.  p.  19.) 

<<  *  I  have  just  visited  the  tomb  of  Ziegenhalg,  which  is  on  the  side 
of  the  altar  m  the  church  he  built.  It  was  consecrated  on  the  2d  of 
October  1718,  and  he  died  on  the  23d  of  February  1719.  I  heard 
divine  service  performed  in  the  Tamul  tongue,  ahd  about  two  hundred 
natives  sung  the  hundredth  Psalm.  Dunns  the  sermon  some  of  them 
wrote  on  an  olla  or  palmyra  leaf  The  missionary  told  me  that  the 
catechists.  sometimes  take  down  a  whole  sermon  in  this  manner,  and 
repeat  it  to  the  children  in  the  evening.' "    (Vol.  ii.  p4  23.) 

m 

<'VLast  Sunday  (the  SOth  August)  was  a  great  day  among,  the 
Christians  at  Taniore«  It  being  rumoured  that  a  friend  of  Mr.  Swartz 
was  arrived,  the  Christians  flocked  together  from  all  quarters.  Divine 
service  was  performed  three  times.  In  the  morning  we  all  proceeded 
to  Mr.  Swartz's  church  in  the  fort.  It  is  a  large  commodious  build' 
itag,  not  inferior  to  your  Calcutta  church.    Mr.  Kolhoff  read  prayeix 
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in  fiftgiish^  and  I  preached.    When  I  came  to  the  mention  of  the* 
faithful  miDisteni  whom  God  had  sent  to  his  people  in  this  place, 
there  was  a  general  commotipn,  and  Mr.  KolhofF's  tears  flowea  fast, 
which  not  a  little  afiected  his  flock.     Having  understood  that  the  mis- 
sionaries seldom  prayed  for  the  reigning  prince  of  the  country,  I* 
thought  it  expedient  to  say,  (in  enumerating  the  themes  of  gratitude 
of  the  church  here^}  **  and  it  is  their  bounden  duty  to  pray  for  the 
long  life,  peace,  and 'prosperity  of  the  present  most  excellent  Prince, 
who  hath  manifested  by  many  munificent  acts  his  regard  for  their  hap-* 
piness  and  welfare.' "    (Vol.  ii;  p.  31.) 

"  *  Having  expressed  a  wish  to  hear  Sattianaden  preach,*  the,  same 
was  intimated  to  the  people',  and  they  were  desired  to  assemble  at  the 
little  church  next  morning  (Monday)  at  nine  o'clock.  Accordingly  a 
great  number  came  togetner,  and  the  venerable  minister  delivered  a 
sermon  full  of  fire.  His  natural  eloquence  and  various  intonation  * 
were  truly  calculated  to  command  attention.  Both  Mr.  Kolhoff  and 
Dr.  John  were  affected  by  the  discourse.  '  Tt  had  reference  to  the  for- 
mer darkness  in  India,  the  light  of  Ziegenbalg  and  Swartz,  the ,  pre- 
sent endeavour  to  spread  the  Gospel,  and  lastly,  the  light  of  heaven. 
He  addressed  the  young  generation  chiefly,  and  they  responded  as 
usual  to  many  of  his  sentences.  He  made  great  use  of  the  Bible  ; 
but  in  quoting  a  passage  he  called  upon  a  lower  minister  to  read  it 
with  a  distinct  vo^ce,  to  which  he  himself  listened  09  to  a  record,  and 
then  proceeded  to  expound.  His  prayer  for  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land at  the  end  was  full  of  fervour ;  and  the  psalm  which  concluded 
the  service  was  sung  with  an  ardent  devotion. 

**  *  I  went  up  to  Sattianaden  in  the  presence  of  the  people,  and  ad- 
dressed him  in  a  few  words,  hoping  he  would  be  faithful  unto  death, 
like  his  old  master  Swartz.  The  women  and  aged  men  crowded  round 
and  shed  tears.  The  whole  multitude  came  after  the  sermon  to  Mr. 
Kolhoff 's  house  and  garden.  The  catechists  and  aged  Christians 
came  into  the  Verandahs,  and  while  Mr.  Kolhoff  and  myself  were  en- 
gaged up  stairs.  Dr.  John  addressed  them  in  an  affectionate  and  im- 
pressive manner. 

** '  Mr.  Kdhoff  had  been  praying  that  there  might.be  an  outpour- 
ing of  the  Spirit  in  these  days  at  Tanjore,  and  circumstances  made..' 
him  believe  that  it  was  coming.  .  His  success  is  indeed  great.    The  ' 
congregation  is  doubled  since  Air.  Swartz.'s  death.' " 

.  (Vol.  ii.  p.  33, 34.) 

'''Early  in  November  I  left  the  sea-coast,  haTmg  first  supplied; 
na^self  with  plenty  of.  gold  and  silver.    I  directed  my  course  towards 
Mavelicar,  the  first  Syrian  church. 


curiosity  to  know  the  object  of  my  visit  was  very  great , 
greater  when  I  took  up  their  Syrian  books  and  began  to  read ;  and 
vheh  I  shewed  thefa  my  printed  Syriac  books,  which  they  could  read. 
They  produced  the  Scriptures,  and  their  Liturgy ;  also  Lexicons  and 
^'wmtnars,  Syrian  and  Malay alira.    Xhe  Malay alim,  or  proper  Ma- 

^2 
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hbar»  is  a  dialect  distbct  ih>m  the  Tunol ;  biit  the  clwr^^ 

mme.     It  is  considered  by  the  learned  Brahmins  of  this  <3oast  as  the 

eldest  and  kgitimate  daughter  of  the  Shanacrit. 

**  *  In  the  evening  the  church  was  lighted*  op  for  pn^era,  at  which 
a  good  many  of  the  people  attended.  Nothing  objectionable  ap- 
peared at  this  seryioe.  Tne  priests  -pronounced  the  prayers  without 
Dook,  and  diaunted  their  hymns,  having  iheir  faces  turned  towards 
the  altar.  Thepr  have  no  images,  but  on  the  waUa  were  paintings  from 
subjects  of  Scnpture  history.'  '*    (Vol.  ii.  p.  64,  65.) 

**  *  One  of  the  elders  named  Thomas^  or  Didymua,  stepped  for- 
ward and  said,  **  To  conYince  you,  Sir,  of  our  earnest  desire  to  have 
the  Bible  in  the  Malayalim  tongue,  I  need  only  mention  that  I  have 
lately  translated  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  for  the  benefit  of  my  own 
chilaren.  It  is  often  borrowed  by  the  other  families.  It  is  not  in  fine 
language;  but  the  people  love  to  read  it. 

'  **  <  But  how,'  said  the  old  priestt  *  shall  we  know  that  your  standard 
copy  is  a  true  translation  of  our  Bible  -?  We  cannot  depart  from  oar , 
own  Bible.  It  is  the  true  book  of  God,  without  corruption ;  that 
book  which  was  first  used  l^  the  Christians  at  Antioch.  What  tran- 
lations  you  have  cot  in  the  West  we  know  not;  but  the  true  Bible  of 
Antiocn  we  have  nad  in  the  mountains  of  Malabar  for  fourteen  hun- 
dred years,  or  longer.  Some  of  our  conies  are  from  ancient  times; 
so  old  and  decayed,  that  they  can  scarcely  be  preserved  much  longer:' 
I  rejoiced  when  I  heard  this. 

**  *  But  how,'  repeated  the  aged  priest,  *  shall  we  know  that  your 
Western  Bible  is  the  same  as  oursT  '  I  have  here,'  said  I,  '  a  Western 
Syrian  Bible,  which  yourselves  can  read ;  and  I  have  an  English  Bible, 
which  will  be  interpreted  to  you.  Let  some  portion  of  Scripture, 
selected  at  a  venture,  be  accuratelyezamined.  lou  can  compare  the 
whole  at  your  leisure  hereafter.'  They  turned  over*  the  leaves  of  my 
Bible  with  siurprise,  havbg  never  seen  a  printed  Syriac  Bible  before. 
After  some  consultation,  they  proposed  that  the  Sd  chapter  of  St» 
Matthew's  Gospel-  should  be  critically  compared  word  for  word,  in  the 
Eastern  Syrian,  Western  Syrian,  and  English.  St.  Matthew  was  se- 
lected, I  believe,  at  the  suggestion  of  Thomas,  who  had  got  his  Ma- 
layalim translation  in  his  hand. 

'  <<  *  It  was  an  interesting  scene  to  me  to  behold  the  ancient  English 
Bible  brought  before  the  tribunal  of  these  simple  Christians  in  the  hills 
of  Malabar.  They  sat  down  to  the  investigation  with  great  solemnity; 
and  the  people  around  seemed  to  think  that  something  important  de- 
pended on  the  issue. 

<  *  1  held  a  Greek  Testament  in  my  hand,  and  proposed  that  the 
sense  of  the  Greek  copy  should  be  first  explained,  as  tne  New  Testa- 
ment was  first  given  to  the  world  in  Greek.' ''     (  Vol.  ii.  p.  67f  68.) 

This  expedition  of  Dr.  Buchanan  added  as  much  to  the  stock  of 
knowledge,  as  to  the  general  state  of  religion  in  India;  suppli^ 
the  only  authentic  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  Syrian 
churches;  excited  much  attention  and  interest;  and  ma^  pn)- 
bably  lead  to  ^e  result  so  mueh  to  be  desiredy  of  a  combuM^'^ 
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ef  the  church  of  Malabar  with  our  own  venerable  esti^blishment, 
and  of  our  thus  obtaining  a  ^sortof  advanced  post  where  the  de- 
pdt  may  be  formed,  and  the  airmies  may  be  mustered  to  ioin  the 
future  triumj^  of  rdigion  in  the  eastern  hemisphere,  it  is  for 
eur  bishops  at  home  to  'keep  this  object  in  view ;  and  not  need^ 
les^  to  multiply  or  magnify  the  points  of  difi^rence ;  but  to 
avail  lihemselves  of  the  mmy  points  of  union  by  which  this  ancient 
church  inay  he  allied  to  the  church  of  our  country. 

In  March  ISOT,  Dr.  Buchanan  returned  to  Calcutta,  and, 
from  this  t)eri<)d^  till  that  of  his  return  to  England,  we  find  him 
preaching,  toiling,  and  writing,  and  encountering  in  every  way  a 
new  spirit  of  opposition  and  hostility  which  had  sprung  up  dur- 
ing his  absence.  After  the  departure  of  Lord  Welleslev,  the 
irhield  of  «>vemment  wa«'kss  consistently  extended  over  reugion, 
and  over  lif essrs.  Brown  and  Buchanan,  as  the  active  friends  of 
it.  At  times,  indeed,  there  is  much  to  applaud  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Indian  government;  but  at  times  much  to  deplore- 
But  we  must  not  stay  to  expatiate  upon  these  points ;  and  .call 
only  hope  that  the  present  and  every  future  government  maV 
ftel  the  awful  responsibility  attached  to  their  nigh  station  and 
ipfloence,  and  may  become  nursing  fitthers  to  the  young  glories 
of  the  eastern  church. 

We  mnst  now,  passing  over  many  interesting  circumstances, 
follow  Dr^  Buchanan  into  the  fourth  and  last  stage  of  his  che- 
quered existence.  He  arrived  in  London  August  18,  1808. 
This  part  of  his  history  opens  with.an  account  of  tne  controversy 
vhich  had  been  excited  by  the  publication  of  his  Memoirs,  and 
of  several  of  those  publications  to  which  his  prizes  had  given 
hirdi.  His  arrival  may  be  considered  as  of  the  highest  import- 
ance at  this  critical  juncture;  and  as  having  matmally  assisted 
in  putting  ah  end  to  die  unnatural  struggle  of  those  Anglo  In** 
dians  who  contended  for  Braihinism  not  merely  as  if  it  were  the 
true  religion,  but  as  if  their  own  and  their  country's  destiny  was 
interwoven  with  its  success.  No  battle  has  been  more  obsti*- 
natdy  fought— and  no  triumph  has  been  more  complete.  Upr 
wards  of  nine  hundred  petitions  were  soon  afterwards  laid  on  the 
taUe  of.  parliament,  and  the  religious  privileges  of  India  were 
proclaimed  in  the  shouts  of  the  nation. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  follow  Dr.  Buchanan  with  precision 
through  nie  details  of  domestic  or  public  life  after  his  re-estar 
blishment  in  England.  In  August  1810  he  was  again  married* 
He  soon  after  returned  to  London  to  resume  the  charge  of  a 
chapel  of  which  he  became,  for  a  time,  a  stated  minister.  Ther0 
he  assiduously  laboured,  and  there  preached  the  sermons  pul;H 
^bed  under  the  title  of  the  Jubilee  Sermons.  His  time  w^ 
abundantly  filled  up  by  miaiaterial  occupations,  .by  translations. 
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fay  correcting  the  press  for  a  Syriac  Testamieiity  by,  an-  hpmense 
correspondence,  by  perpetual  efforts  of  all  kinds,  and  in  every 
qoarter,  to  promote  the  high  and  heavenly  cause  which  he  had 
so  much  at  heart.  It  is  truly  atonishing,  and  humbling  to  see 
this  £uthfpl  servant  of  God  snatching  every  interval  of  stren^thy 
every  gleam  of  sun-shine,  under  the  attacks  of  a  debilitating 
disease,  to  accomplish  some  arduous  duty — sacrificing  time  and 
health,  and  fortune  and  peace,  to  the  glory  of  God^  and  to 
the  good  of  man.  One  of  the  last  pubhc  acts  in  which  he  was 
engaged,  was  an  attendance  upon  the  fiineral  of  his  revered 
beiiemctor  and  friend,  Mr.  Henry  Thornton.  There  are  those 
who  remember  tQ  have  stood  near  him  on  that  solemn  occasion, 
and  to  have  seen  the  tears  which  chased  one  another  dot?n  his 
cheek — to  have  patched  the  rush  of  early  recollections,  and  ten- 
der feelings,  and  grateful  sjrmpathies  m  his  exhausted  coun- 
tenance— to  have  felt  how  honourable. to  the  dead  and  to  the 
dying  were  tears  such  as  these — and  to  have  thought  how  soon 
the  two  friends  were  likely  to  meet  in  scenes  more  con^nial  to 
their  state,  in  the  r^ions  of  unmixed  happiness  and  virtue,  in 
the  presence  of  a  Gbd  whom  they  had  so  ardently  loved  and 
served.  In  a  few  days^fter  this  event  his  emaciated  frame  gave 
way.  On ,  th4  day  preceding  his  death  he  bad  advanced  in  his 
Syriac  T^tameot  to  die  a^cting  address  of  St  Paul  to  the 
elders  of  Ephesus — "  and  now,  beloved,  I  know  that  ye  all 
among  whom  I  have  gone  preaching  the  kingdom  of  God,  shall 
see  my  face  no  more."  At  this  appropriate  pasi$9ge  his  hand 
was  arrested — and  he  died  in  the  arms  of  his  servants  the  next 
night  without  a  struggle. 

Mr.  Pearson,  having,  in  the  expressive  language  of  Hooker, 
drawn  the  curtain  upon  this  distinguished  servant  of  God,  pro- 
ceeds to  a  brief  general  sketch  of  his  character  as  a  man,  and  a 
writer.  And,  as  we  have  hitherto  given  no  specimen  of  the  style 
in  which  this  work  is  composed,  we  shall  gladly. embrace  the  op- 
portunity of  supplying  this  deficiency  from  a  part  of  the  work  in 
which  the  author  is  so  much  more  likely  than  ourselves  to  do 
justice  to  the  subject. 

**  The  sentiments  of  Dr.  Buchanan  as  a  divine  have  been  for  the 
most  part  fully  developed  in  these  Memoirs. .  Thev  have  aj>peared  to 
be  truly  scriptural,  and  in  perfect  unison  with  the  doctrmes  of  the 
Church  of  England.  With  respect  to  one  point,  which,  for  the  very 
reason  that  it  is  now  for  the  first  time  noticed,  evidently  formed  no 
prominent  part  of  his  dreed,  he  was  what,  for  the  sake  of  distinction, 
may  be  called  moderately  Calvinistic.  The  avowal  of  his  belief  in  the 
doctrine  of  personal  election  does  hot  occur  in  any  of  his  publications, 
and  was  in  very  few  instances  introduced  into  his  discourses  firom  the 
pulpit.  It  appears,  however,  somewhat  renoarkably  in  the  preamble  to 
his  last  will ;  which  is  ^pressed  in  the  following  words : 
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**  <  I  Glaudiitf  Buchanan,  of  Litde  OuBeburn,  make  this  my  last 
will  and  testament  I  commit  my  soul  and  body  to  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Saviour  of  lost  sinners,  of  which  sinners  I  am  one,  the  chief  of  sin^ 
•ners ;  but  I  trust  I  have  obtained  mercy ;  and  I  look  for  eternal  salva* 
tioD  through  the  obedience  of  Christ  unto  death,  even  the  death  of 
the  cross.  I  account  the  origin  of  my  salvation  to  be  the  love  of  God 
the  Father,  who  loved  my  soul  in  Christ  its  head  before  the  foundation 
of  the  world.  I  renounce  all  works  as  a  claim  of  merit.  AW  my 
works  have  been  mixed  and  sullied  with  sin  and  imperfection.  What* 
ever  has  been  acceptable  to  God  -is  his  own,  even  the  work  of  his 
Holy  Spirit ;  it  is  not  mine.  Gloiy  be  to  God  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost,  for  ever  and  for  ever.    Amen/ 

^  Such  is  the  emphatic  declaration  of  his  faith,  with  which  the  eminent- 
ly ptoufl  subject  of  these  Memoirs  bade  adieu  to  every  earthly  concern, 
and  anticipated  an  eternal  world.  While  the  jpnnd  truths  of  which  it 
consists  accord  with  the  sentiments  and  feelmgs  of  every  real  Chris- 
tian, it  undoubtedly  recognises  a  position  with  which  many  will  not 
agree^  Though  Dr.  Buchanan  was  thus  reserved  upon  this  mysterious 
subject,  it  was,  however,  one  on  which  he  had  thought  and  read 
much.  He  left  behind  him  an  unfinished  work,  in  which  it  was' fully 
but  cautiously  discussed. 

**  It  is  easy  to  dispose  of  this  great  controverted  question  in  a  sum- 
mary way,  and  to  deny  that  there  is  any  scriptural  foundation  for  what 
is  termed  the  Calvinistic  view  of  it :  but  those  who  are  aware  of  the 
difficulties  in  whieh  the  whole  subject  is  involved,  whatever  may  be 
their  own  sentiments  respecting  it,  will  be  neither  surprised  nor  of- 
fended at  those  of  Dr.  Buchanan.  That  he  was  fer  from  being  the 
retailer  of  other  men's  opinions,  or  from  blindly  and  indiscriminately 
adhering  to  the  tenets  of  any  earthly  '  master,'  is  evident,  not  only 
from  the  general  tenor  of  his  character,  but  from  his  express  declara- 
tion in  a  note  to  one  of  his  published  sermons ;  in  which,  referring  to 
the  general  propensity  to  render  the  religion  of  Christ  a  human  sys* 
tem,  and  to  enlist  under  the  banner  of  some  celebrated  leader,  he  ob- 
serves, that  the  enlightened  Christian  ackpowledges  no  name  but  that 
of  Christ ;  and  exclaims  with  indignant  surprise,  *  Calvin  and  Armi- 
nius !  Is  it  not  an  insult  to  men  of  intelligence  and  learning,  humbly 
receiving  the  revelation  of  God,  to  suppose,  that,  instead  of  drawing 
pure  water  from  the  fountain  head,  they  should  drink  from  such  shaN 
low  and  turbid  streams  I' "     (Vol.  ii,  p.  S78— 381.) 

Mr.  Pearson  thus  describes  the  qualifications  pf  Dr.  Buchanan 
as  a  writer : 

'*  The  qualifications  of  Dr.  Buchanan  as  a  writer  were  peculiarly 
suited  to  tne  task  which  he  had  undertaken,,  Bold,  perspicuQus,'  and 
decisive,  he  is  distinguished  in  all  his  works  by  ttie  accumulation  and 
display  of  new  and  striking  facts,  connected,  for  the  most  part,  by 
brief,  pointed,  and  sententious  observations.  In  his  writings  which  are 
more  strictly  theological,  he  adopted  a  similar  plan ;  seldom  pursuing 
a^  long  train  of  reasoning,  but  laying  down  certain  undoubted  facts, 
truths,  or. principles,  and  arguing  fr^m  them  diipec^ly  and  practically 
to  the  conclusions  which  he  had  m  view.    The  style,  however,  of  Dn 
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Buchi^nany  though  in  general  simple  and  uiiambitiouSy  was,  10  we  have 
more  than  once  had  occasion  to  notice,  frequently  dignified  ,and  do^ 
quent.*'    (Vol.  ii.  p,  376,) 

And  he  then  adds,  from  a  perioiiical  work,  what  we  consider  as 
a  very  exact  and  happy  delineation  of  his  style  of  composition. 

**  *  Dr.  Buchanan  is  characterized,  as  a  writer,,  by  ease^  ^d  b}^  11 
colouring  of  the  picturesque,  with  which  he  contrives  to  -invest  his 
subject.  Some  great  writers  have  laboured  to  clqthe  fiction  in  the 
garb  of  trutfi :  Dr.  Buchanan's  peculiarity  is,  that  he  gives  to  truth 
many  of  the  charms  and  ornaments  usually  appropriated  to  fiction. 
In  consequence  of  this,  he  has,  we  think,  eminently  the  power  of 
touching  some  of  the  best  feelings  of  the  mind,  and  of  winning  over 
those  whom  dry  reasoning  might  not  convince.'  "     (Vol.  iL  p.  S77.) 

These  quotations  may  sufficiently  convince  the  reader  of  the 
general  ability,  delicacy,  and  judgment  with  which  this  work  is 
iexecuted.     Indeed  we'consider  it  as  one  of  the  most  interesting 

{rieces  of  biography  with  which  we  ^re  acquainted ;  and  we  feel 
ittle  doubt  that  the  great  end  which  the  author  probably  pro^ 
8 OSes  to  himself^  and  which  woidd'  have  been  chiefly  regaxd  by 
le  subject  of  these  Memoirs — a  deeper  interest  in  the  state  of 
religion  in  the  East — virill  be  largely  promotjed  by  their  circula- 
tion. The  cause  of  Chrktianity  in  India  is  a  great  and  Jbolj 
cause;  and  it  well  becomes  a  people  who  lay  claim  to  the  titles 
of  benevolence  and  piety  to  emoark  in  it  with  all  their  powe]:^. 
Nothing  can  be  more  awfid  than  those  efforts  which  selfishn^ 
opposes  to  the  safety  and  happiness  of  millions.  Nothing  can  be 
more 'affecting  than  a  disposition  to  trifle  where  so  much  is  to  be 
done.  And  ad  our  older  soldiers  fall  in  the  breach,  or  sink  upon 
theplaih)  it  is  for  those  in  whom  the  tide  of  life  beats  full  and 
strong,  to  buckle  on  their  armour  and  go  forth  under  the  banner 
of  the  cross  upon  the  field  of  benevolence  and  duty.  Shall  In- 
dia come  into  coiltact  with  our  country  in  vain?  Or  rather,  shall 
she  only  contract  pollution  by  our  touch ;  and  graft  \ipon  her 
heathen  stock  the  European  frqits  of  indifference  and  infidelity? 
Shall  she  discover  notning,  when  brought  within  the  circle  of 
our  influeiice,  bcit  that  *^  nova  cohiors  febrium ''— 'a  new  prc^^iy 
of  evils — the  disastrous  produce  of  commercial  monojpoly,  and 
of  griping  exaction?  Shall  Christianity  be  presentea  wrapped 
round  in  all  the  hideous  trappings  of  avarice  and  worldliness? 
It  is  time  that  we  should  awake,  aqd  shake  ourselves  from  the 
qust  of  this  dishonourabfle  inactivity,  and  let  India  feel  that  subr 
jection  to  England  is  an  elevation  in  the  scale  of  nations ;  and 
that  whatever  mourner  lays  hold  of  the  hem  of  pur  garmentji 
there  goes  out  of  it,  in  the  name,  and  by  the  ppwer  of  the  Master 
whom  we  serve^  virtue  to  heal  all  their  diseases,  to  staunch  th^f. 
wounds,  and  to  raise  them  to  lifi^  and  peac^  and  glory. 
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Samuel  Burdy*  Svo.    10s.  6d. 

The  History  of  the  British  Revolution  of  1688-9,  recording  all  the  Events 
connected  with  that  Transaction,  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  down  to 
the  Capitulation  of  Limerick,  in  1691,  in  the  last  of  these  Kingdoms  inclusive. 
By  George  Moore,  Esq.    8vo.    14s. 

The  History  of  Java;  containing  a  general  Description  of  the  Country  and  its 
Inhabitants,  the  State  of  Agriculture,  &c.  By  Thomas  Stamford  Raffles,  Esq* 
F.R.S.  and  A.S.  '  S  vols.    4to,    61.  6s,    ditto,  large  paper.    8/.  8s. 

The,  History  of  Lincoln;  containing  an  Account  of  the  Antiquities,  Edifices, 
Trade,  and  Customs  of  that  ancient  City,  and  a  List  of  Mayors  and  Shen&* 
Svo.     10s.  6d. 

LAW. 

A  Practical  Treatise,  on  Parties  to  Actions  and  Proceedings,  dvil  «t4  ^^^' 
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mil ;  and  of  Rigbts  and  Liabilities  with  reference  to  that  subject.  By  Anthony 
Hammoady.Eeq.    8vo.    13s. 

A  Supplement  to  the  B^eports  in  Chancery  of  Francis  Vesey,  Sen.  Esq. ; 
comprising  Corrections  of  Statement,  and  Extracts  of  the  Decrees,  and  Orders 
from  the  Registrar's  Books.  By  Robert  Belt,  Esq.  of  the  limer  Temple,  Bar- 
rister at  Law.    Royal  8vo.    1/.  10s. 

The  Spseches  of  Charles  Phillips,  Esq.  delivered  at  the  Bar,  and  onyarious 
public  Occasions,  in  Ireland  and  England.     8vo.    7s. 

The  Trial  of  Alexander  Mac  Laren  and  Thomas  Baird;  before  the  High  Court 
of  Justiciary  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  5th  and  7th  of  March  IBl?,  for  Sedition. 
Taken  in  short-hand,  by  John  Dow,  Esq.  W.  S.     8vo.    5s. 

The  Trial  of  the  Rev.  Niel  Douglas,  before  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary,  at 
Edinburgh,  on  26th  May  1817,  for  Sedition.  Taken  in  short-hand,  by  John 
Dow,  Esq.  W.  3.     8vo.     5s.  .... 

A  Treatise  of  the  Law  and  Practice  of  Extents  in  Chief  and  in  Aid,  with  an 
Appendix  of  Forms  ofWrits,  &c.    By  Edward  West,  Esq.    8vo.    14s. 

Reports  of  some  recent  Decisions  by  the  Consistorial  Court  of  Scotland 
in  Actions  of  Divorce,  &c.    By  James  Ferguson,  Esq.    8vo.     Ids. 

MEDICINE,  SUBGE&Y,  AND   PHYSIOLOGY,  &C. 

Canine  Pathology,  or  a  fiiU  Description  of  the  Diseases  of  Dogs;  with  their 
Causes,  Synnptoms,  and  mode  of  Cure.    Bv  Delabere  Blaine.    8vo.    7i.  6d, 

Observations  on  the  Gout,  and  acute  kheumatism;  addressed,  to  arthritic 
and  rheumatic  Invalids.     By  C.  Wilson,  M.  D.     8vo.     7s. 

Suggestions  for  the  Prevention  and  Mitigation  of  Epidemic  and  Pestilential 
Diseases,  comprehending  the  Abolition  of  Quarantines  and  Lazarettos.  By 
Charles  Maclean,  M.  D.     8vo.    Ss. 

Observations  on  the  Deranged  Manifestations  of  the  Mind,  or  Insanity.  By 
J.  G.  Spurzheim,  M.  D.    Royal  8vo.     14s.    • 

Essay  concerning  the  Cause  of  the  Endenual  Colic  of  Devonshire;  read  in  the 
Theatre  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  in  London,  on  39th  June,  1767.  By 
George  Baker.    8vo.    7s.  Qd.  t 

A  Compendious  Dictionary  of  the  Veterinary  Art;  contwning  a  concise  Ex- 
planation of  the  various  Terms,  Used  in  Veterinary,  Medicine,  and  Surgery. 
By  James  White.    Royal  18m6.    6$. 

IfV'ITARY   AND   NAVAL   AFFAIRS. 

A  List  of  the  officers  of  the  Array  and  Royal  Marines,  on  Full  and  Half-pay ; 
with  an  Index.     8vo.     12s,  6d,  . 

The  Field  of  Waterioo,  exhibited  on  the  Scale  of  five  Inches  to  a  Mile. 
7s.  6d, 

A  Treatise  explanatory  of  a  New  System  of  Naval,  Military,  and  Political 
TeWraphic  Communication,  of  general  Application,  in  which  is  a  comprehen- 
ave  Numerical  Dictionary,  calculated  to  express,  in  the  most  easy  and  obvious 
manner,  all  the  simple,  compound,  and  potential  Inflections  of  the  Verb; 
Phrases  of  common  Recurrence,  for  a  ready  formation  of  Sentences;  Naval  and 
Military  Sentence  of  Service,  &c.  &c.     By  John  Macdonald,  Esq.  F.  R.  8. 

F.A.S.     2/.  12s.  6d.    4to.  ^  j.        , 

The  British  Mariner's  Assistant;  a  Practical  Introduction  to  finding  the 
Longitude  at  Sea,  by  Lunar  Observations.    By  Thomas  Evan,  Lieut.  R.  N. 

A  Full  and  Correct  Account  of  the  chief  Naval  Occurrences  of  the  late  Wtk 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  America.  ByW.James.  8vo.  1/. 
An  Historical  Account  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Bengal  Native  In- 
fenty,  from  its  first  formation  in  1757  to  1706,  when  the  ipresent.  reguladora 
took  place ;  together  with  a  Detail  of  the  Services  on  which  the  Several  Bat^ 
talioDs  have  been  employed  during  that  period.    By  Capt.*  WilUams.  8vo.  12i. 
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Oweniana,  or  select  Passages  from  the  Workk- of  Owen.  Arranged  by 
Arthur  Young,  Esq.  t.  R.  S.     18mo.    4t,  6d, 

A  Letter  to  William  Smith,  Esq.  M.  P.  from  Robert  Southey,  Esq.    8yo.  Sf. 

Churchyard's  Chips  concerning  Scotland ;  being  a  Collection  of  his  Pieces, 
relative  to  that  Country,  with  Historical  Notices  and  a  life  of  tlie  Author. 
By  George  Chalmers,  F.  R.  S.S.A.    8vo.     12s, 

The  Traveller's  Guide  to  France  and  the  Netherlands ;  containing  the  various 
Modes  and  Expenses  of  Travelling  in  those  Countries,  &c.  &c.  By  John 
Sugden.     12itao.  4s. 

Journal  of  an  English  Traveller  from  1814  to  1816 ;  or  Memoirs  and  Anec- 
dotes of  Her  R.  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales  and  her  Court.    8vo.    4s.  6d. 

Moral  Cnlture;  attempted  in  a  Series  of  Lectures,  delivered  to  the  Pupils 
and  Teachers  of  the  Old  and  New  Meeting  Sunday-Schools,  in  fiirminghao),  in- 
terspersed with  a  variety  of  Illustrative  Anecdotes,  &£.  By  James  Luccock. 
12mo.     5s.  6d, 

Hindustani  Dictionary.  A  Dictionary  Hindustani  and  English.  By  John 
Shakespeare,  Esq.    4to.     5/.  5s. 

The  Savings  Bank ;  a  Dialogue  between  Ralph  Ragged  and  Will.  Wise.  18mo. 

Important  Trifles:  chiefly  appropriate  to  Females  on  their  entrance  into 
Society.    By  Emma  Parker.    12mo.     5s. 

A  Cursory  Inquiry  into  some  of  the  Principal  Causes  of  Mortality  among 
Children,  with  a  View  to  assist  in  ameliorating  the  State  of  the  Rising  Genera- 
tion in  Health,  Morals,  and  Happiness.    By  J.  B.  Davis,  M.  D.    8vo.  2s.  6d. 

Remarks  on  the  Principles  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  with  Reference  to  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  Subjects,  illustrated  by  Extracts  from  that  Publication. 
8vo.     2f.  Cd. 

NATURAL   HISTORY,   BOTANY,  &C. 

An  Introduction  to  Entomology,  with  Plates.  Bjr  William  Kirt^y^  Mi.  A. 
F.  L.  S.  and  William  Spence,  Esq.  F.  L.  S.    Vol.  II.    8vo.    IBf. 

NOVELS   AND   ROMANCES. 

Les  Battuecas.  Par  Madame  la  Comtesse  de  Genlis.  Tom.  I.  et  II.  12o)0.  7f. 

Tales  of  To-Day,    By  Mrs.  Isaacs.    3  vols.    12mo.     1/.  4s. 

The  Cavern  of  Roseville;  or  the  Two  Sisters :  a  Tale.  Translated  from  the 
French  of  Madame  Herbster.     By  Alexander  Jamieson.     12I^o.    Ss.6d. 

Maria,  a  Domestic  Tale.    By  C.  St»  George.   3  vols.  12mo,    16s.  6rf. 

Modem  Manners,  or  a  Season  at  Harrowgate.    2  vols.  12mo.     12s. 

Montagu  Newbuigh,  or  Mother  and  Son.  By  Alicia  Catherine  Mant.  ft  vols. 
Royal  18mo.     10s.  6d. 

Hardenbrass  and  Haverille,  or  the  Secret  of-  the  Castle,  a  Novel.  '4  vbls« 
12mo:     iLlls.Cd. 

The  Welsh  Mountaineer.  By  Catherine  Hutton.   In  3  vols.   12mo.    16s.  64- 

Some  Account  of  Myself.  By  Charles  Earl  of  Erpinghamy  &c.  4  vols. 
12mo.     1/.  2s. 

Harrington,  a  Tale;  and  Ormond,  a  Tale.  By  Maria  Edgeworth.  3  vols. 
Idmo.    1/.  is. 

POETRY   AND   MUSIC. 

>  Ph)  Bage,  Gr^e,  Lege.''  The  Pkiiyer  of  the  People  of  £iiglan4;  aaOde 
hnmblv  addressed  to  his  Royal  Hi^ess  the  Prince  Regent. 

A  Tribute  of  Sympathy :  Addressed  to  Moomers.  By  W.  Newnham,  Em. 
1  vol.   12mo.  5j.  6d. 

Waterloo:  aPoam.     Wkh  Notes  hj  Heni^  Davidson,  Esq.    8vo.   5s.  6d, 

The  Persecator,  with  other  Poems,  from  the  Greek,  Latin,  Petsiao.  Italian, 
and  othar  Lvigaages.    Qto.    0$.6d, 
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V«nies  to  the  Memoiy  of  the  late  Richard  Boynddti  of  Bristol.  Bjr  Jamet 
Montgomery.    St. 

The  Sage ;  an  origiaal  Poem.    By  Isaac  Cowen.    8vo.    4«. 

The^neis  of  Viigil.  Translatecl  by  Charles  S^mmoos,  D.  D.  Royal  4to» 
$/.  12$,  6d. 

Albya's  Antholoiy,  or  a  select  Collection  of  the  Melodies  and  vocal  Poetry 
peculiar  to  Scotlaim  and  the  Isles,  hitherto-  unpublished.  Collected  and  aiv 
ranged  by  Alexander  Campbell.  The  modem  Scottish  and  £ngliBh  Verses^ 
edapted  to  the  Highland,  Hebridean,  and  Lowland  Melodies.  Written  by 
Walter  Scott,  Esq.  and  other  living  Poets  of  the  first  eminence,  Vol.  I.  foliob 
1/.  1*. 

Poetic  Impresaions ;  aPocket*Book  with  Scraps  and  Memorandums.  By 
HeoryLee.    ismo.   6s,  bds, 

A  Tribute  of  Sympathy,  addressed  to  Mourners.  By  W.Newnfaam,  Esq. 
ISmo.  5s.  6d.  ' 

Phrosyne,  a  Grecian  Tale : .  Alashtar,  an  Arabian  Tale.  By  H.  Gaily 
Knight,  Esq.     8vo.     5s.  6d. 

Musomania,  or  Poet's  Purratoiy.    ISmo.    4s. 

Lalla  Rookh,  an  Oriental  Romance.  By  Thomaa  Moore,  Esq.    4to.    2/.  2«. 

Dramatic  Tales.    S  vols.     12mo.     14s. 

TheAeronaat;  a  Poem:  founded  almost  entirely  upon  a  Statement  (Printed 
in  tlie  Newspapera)  of  a  Voyajf^e  firom  Dublin  in  October,  1819. 

Modem  Greece ;  a  Poejn.  .  8vo.     5$.  6d. 

Paris  in  1815;  a  Poem.    8vo.  5s.  ad. 

A  Poetical  Eoistle  to  the  King  of  Hayti.     4to.     Is.  6d. 

Xhe  Bioma  iUove;  a  Poem'  in  sev^n  Cantos. 

POLITICS  AND  POLITICAL   ECONOMIC 

A  Remedy  for  the  late  bad  Itarvest.     12mo.    6d.  • 

An  Outline  of  the  British  Constitution ;  or  the  Poor  Man's  Political  li- 
brary ;  including  a  complete  Copy  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  &c.  &c.  To  which 
are  added  soine  Observations  tending  to  show  that  Universal  Suffirage  and  An* 
nual  Parliaments  are  agreeable  to  the  Principles  of  the  Constitution,  both  in 
letter  and  Spirit.     8vo.    3s. 

An  Address  to  the  Legislature,  including  the  Substance  of  a  Letter  to  the 
Hon.  George  Rose,  M.  P.  on  subjects  connected  with  the  vital  Interests  of  the 
Empire.    8vo.     Is,  6d. 

Cursory  Hints  oh  the  Application  of  Public  Subscriptions,  in  providing  Em- 
ployment and  Rehcf  for  tlie  Labouring  Classes,  in  a  Letter  to  the  Editor  of 
"  the  Times.''    Is. 

A  View  of  the  Agricultural,  Commercial,  and  Financial  Interests  of  Ceylon; 
with  ah  Appendix.  By  Anthony  Bertolacci,  Esq. ;  with  a  Map  of  the  Island, 
compiled  at  Colombo,  from  the  latest  Surveys  in  the  Year  1813.  By  Captain 
Schneider,  Ceylon  Engineer.    iBvo.     18s. 

letters  on  some  of  the  Events  of  the  Revolutionar]^  War.    8vo.    8s.  6d. 

On  the  Principles  of  Political  Economy  and  Taxation.  By  David  Ricaido, 
B»q.    8vo.     14s. 

A  Letter  to  Frankknd  Lewis,  Esq*  M.  P.  on  Commutation  of  Tithes.  By 
the  Rev.  John  Fisher,  Reotor  of  Wavenden.    8vo.     If. 

A'Letter  addressed  to  C.  C.Curwen,  Esq.  M.P.  on  the  Poor  Laws  j  con- 
t&iniog  a  saie,  easy^r  and  economical-  Substitute  for  the  present  System.  8vo. 
U.  6d. 

The  Basis  of  National  Welfare  considered  in  Reference  chiefly  to  ^he  Pros- 
^ty  ot  Britain  and  Safety  of  the  Church  of  England.  By  the  Rev.  Richard 
Y«tfl8^B„P,  F.S.A.    8vo.    9f. 
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A  Letter  to  D.  Bicardo,  Esq.;  containing  an  Analysis  of  his  Pamplilet  on. 
the  Depreciation  of  Bank  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  Alexander  Crombie,  IX.  D.  8vo. 

Political  Considerations  on  the  Affairs  of  France  and  Italy,  during  the  Years 
1814, 1815,  and  1816.  By  a  Gentleman  attached  to  King  Joachim.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French  by  T.  Parkin. 

Substance  of  the  Speech  of  the  Right  Honourable  Robert  Peel,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  on  Friday,  May  9.    8vo.  Ss. 

The  Patriot's  Portfolio.    8to.    3s. 

A  New  System  of  Practical  Political  Economy ;  adi4>ted  to  the  peculiar  Cir- 
ewBBlaaee*^  the  present  Times.     12mo.  - 

A  Report  of  the  Speech  o£  Joba  Leslie  Foster,  Esq.  hi  the  House  of  Com- 
monsy  on  a  Motion  made  by  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Grattan.     8vo.     Ss. 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Nicholas  Vansittart,  on  the  Creation  of  Money, 
and  on  its  Action  upon  National  Prosperity.  By  Thomas  Attwood,  Esq.  8vo. 
Ss,  sewed. 

All  Classes  productive  of  National  Wealth.  By  Greorge  Punres,  LL.D. 
8vo.    9*. 

Reflections  and  Resolutions  proper  for  the  Gentlemen  of  Ireland,  as  to  their 
Conduct  for  the  Service  of  their  Country,  as  Landlords,  as  Masters  of  Fa- 
milies, &c. 

Considerations  Politiques  sur  les  Affidres  de  France  et  DTtalie  pendant  les 
trois  premieres  Ann^s  du  Retablissment  de  la  Maison  de  Bourbon  Sur  le  Trone  - 
de  France.    Par  M.  de  J.  •  •  ♦ 

.Additions  to  the  Fourth  and  Former  Editions  of  an  Essay  on  the  Principle  of 
Population,  &c.  &c.    By  T.  R.  Malthiis,  A.  M.    8vo.     9s.  6d. 

Corrected  Report  of  the  Speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  George  Canning,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  Tuesday  May  6th,  on  Mr.  Lambton's  Motion  for  a 
Censure  on  Mr.  Canning'^s  Embassy  to  Lisbon.    8vo.    4f. 

Observations  for  the  Landed  Gentiemen,  on  the  Present  State  and  Future 
Prospectsof  the  British  Fanner.    ByRusticus.    Edinburgh.    8vo.    S$. 

The  Edinburgh  Review  and  the  West  Indies,  with  Observations  on  the 
Pamphlets  of  Messr.  Stephen,  Macaulay,  &c.  and  Remarks  on  the  Slave  Re- 
gistry Bill.     By  A  Colonist.     8vo.     10s,  6d. 

The  Cdlonies,  and  the  present  American  Revolutions.  'By  M.  De  Pradt, 
formerly  Bishop  of  Malines.    8vo.     12«. 

An  Account  of  the  York  Saving  Bank,  instituted  June  1816.  >  Drawn  up  and 
published  at  the  Request  of  the  Directors.    By  S.  W.  Nicoll,  Esq.    8vo.  Is.  6d. 

Modem  Policies,  taken  from  Machiavel  Borgia  and  other  choice^  Authors.' 
By  an  eye  Witness.    8vo.    2s.  6d. 

THEOLOGY,  BOOKS  OF   DEVOTIOK,  SERMONS,  &C. 

The  Golden  Kej,  proving  an  internal  Spiritual  Sense  to  the  Holj  Word ;  and 
containing  a  Vanety  of  interesting  and  entertaining  Subjects,  mtroduced  as 
Dreams  of  Translations  into  Paradise.    8vo.    9s. 

A.Defbnce  of  the  Divinity  of  our  Blessed  Saviour  in  answer  to  some  Letters 
by  Mr.  T.  C.  Holland,  in  which  that  Doctrine  was  attacked,  with  Remarks  on 
the  Personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost.    By  Edward  Law,  A.  M.    12mo,    4«. 

On  the  Impropriety  of  conceding  the  Name  of  Catholic  to  the  Church  m' 
Rome  and  its  Members,  as  a  Title  of  Distinction :    a  Sermon  preached  at 
St.  Mary's,  Nov.  5, 1816.    By  Vaughan  Thomas,  B.  D.    8vo.    8s. 

Attachment  to  the  Church,  the  Duty  of  its  Members :  a  Sermon  preached 
in  the  Parish  Church  of  St.  Julian,  Shrewsbury,  July  17,  1816.  By  the  Rev. 
J.  B.  Blakeway,  M.A.  F.A.S.    8vo.     Is.  6d. 

A  Sermon  preached  al.  the  Parish  Church  of  Wakefield,  July  4, 1816,  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Wakefield  District  Committee,  to  the  Society  fijr  pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge.    By  the  Rev.  C.  Bird,  M;  A;  *  8vo;    If.  6<^" 
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A  Semxm  pratdbad  at  Wakefiekl,  May  SO,  1816,  at  tfie  Visitation  of  the 
Rev.  ArchdeaGon  Mari^ham,  M.  A.    By  Uie  Rev.  C.  ^rd,  M.  A.  4to.  U.  6d, 

Dissertations  on  the  Prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  by  D.Levy;  con- 
taining all  such  Prophecies  as  are  applicable  to  the  Ck>ming  of  the  Messiah. 
Revised  aood  amended  by  J.  King,  Esq.    8vo.    Vol.  I.     1/.  It. 

A  Series  of  Discourses  on  the  Christian  Revelation:  viewed  in  connexion' 
with  modem  Astronomy.    By  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D.    Bvo.    St. 

A  Series  of  Discourses  on  the  Pestivals  and  Fasts  (and  other  peculiar  Days) 
of  the  Chnidi  of  Endand,  originally  delivered  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Great 
Coggeshall,  Essex.    By  Brooke  Bridses  Stevens,  M.  A.    8vo.    9s. 

A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Cathecural  Church  of  Chester  at  a  general  Ordi- 
nation, Dec.  3d,  1816.    4to.    3«.  6d. 

Reflections  on  the  Influence  of  Infidelity  and  Profiuieness  upon  t^ublic  li- 
berty ;  two  Discourses  preached  at  Laura  Chapel,  Bath,  March  9,  and  March 
16,1817.     By  the  Rev.  £.  W.  Grenfield,  M.  A.    8vo.     U.6d. 

The  Churchman  dissuaded  firom  becoming  a  Member  of  the  Bible  Society^ 
and  the  extent  defended  to  which  Education  is  carried  in  the  Schools  of  our 
Cbarch :  a  Sermon  preached  at  'Bridgwater,  September  6,  1816.  By  John 
Matthew^  M.  A.    8vo.    Is.  6d. 

Village  Counsel  to  the  Poor.  Edited  by  the  Author  of  Family  Sermons* 
ISmo.  Is.  orAOt.Od^  per.  Dozen. 

A  Farewell  Sermon,  preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  War- 
wick, March  33, 1817.    By  Rev.  John  Bumyeat.     8vo.     Is. 

A  Sermon  on  the  Doty  and  Advantages  of  Praying  for  and  Submitting  to  our 
Civil  Rulers.    By  the  l£ev.  Thomas  Stevenson,  M.  A.    8vo.    It.  6d. 
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Art.  XIII.— MEMOIRS  OF  THL  ftT.  HONOURABLE 
RICHARD  BRINSLEY  SHERIDAN, 

1.  Memoirs  of  the  public  and  private  Life  of  the  Right  Honourable 
Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan^  with  a  particular  Account  of  his 
Family  and  Connexions..  By  John  Watkins,  LL.D,  2  vols. 
4fto.    pp.  750.     Colburn.    London,  1817. 

2.  Speeches  of  the  late  Right  Honourable  Richard  Brinsley  Sheri^ 
dan :  several  corrected  by  Himself.  Edited  by  a  Constitutional 
Friend.     5  vols.  8vo.    Martin.     London,  1816. 

1  H£RE  are  those  who  deny  the  existence  of  any  original  differ^ 
ence  in  the  fistculties  of  men ;  and  who  maintam  that  genius  is 
solely  created  by  circumstances,  either  of  accidental  influence,  or 
specific  culture.  But  until  the  constituent  qualities  of  the 
human,  intellect  can  be  brought  within  the  reach  of  physical 
ai^ysis,  every  man  must,  and  will  decide  this  question  for 
himself  by  the  practical  test  of  his  own  experience,  and  the 
convictions  produced  in  his  mind  by  general  observation.  He 
who  duly  appreciates  the  intellectual  achievements  of  the  sub- 
ject of  the  above  memoir,  will  be  at  a  loss  to  find  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  early  life  the  source  of  his  subsequent 
emmence.  His  success  is  a  problem  which  has  no  solution  but- 
in  mystery,  nor  will  any  theory  afford  an  explanation  so  satisfac*- 
tory  as  that  which  adopts  the  principle  of  innate  superiority,  and 
supposes  certain  natural  advantages  in  the  primary  endowments 
of  the  mind.    Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox  breathed  an  atmosphere  of 
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knowledge  from  their  very  in&ncy ;  they  had  parental  instmction 
and  parental  example  to  animate  and  mform  their  minds,  of  a 
nature  certainly  to  make  them  great,  (we  speak  only  politically) : 
and  the  youth  of  Mr.  Burke,  as  we  have  observea  m  a  former 
a.rticle,  was  a  protracted  seascm  of  preparatipni  devoutly  directed 
towards  tli^e  attainmept  of  truth,  and  full  of  the  sober  and 
serious. purposes  of  utility.  But  the  early  career  of  Sheridan, 
even  to  the  ripest  manhood,  was  disturbed  by  interests  and 
objects  commonly  fatal  to  literature,  to  science,  and  to  political 
ambition.  Except  a  year  or  two  of  his  boyhood,  passed  under 
the  tuition  of  Dr.  Parr  at  Harrow  School,  the  docile  period  of 
his  life  was  lost  in  inaction,  or  consumed  in  desultory  or  dissipat* 
ing  occupation ;  and  where  his  intellect  was  employed,  it  seems 
to  have  chosen  those  paths  of  ephemeral  fame,  which  seldom 
lead  to  solid  or  useful  acquisitions.  Even  the  maturer  exer- 
cises of  his  mind,  however  high  they  raised  his  reputation  as 
a  comic  writer,  contributed  but  little  to  the  fund  from  which  he 
was  afterwards  to  draw  in  the  great  emergencies  of  his  political 
warfare.  From  dramatic  composition,  and  the  politics  q{  a 
theatre,  from  a  course  of  shifts  and  difBcultie%  want  and  wast^ 
n^li^ence  and  distress;  from  a  vortex  of  festivity,  folly,  and 
inebriety,  was  this  extraordinary  man  on  a  sudden  introduced  into 
the  great  Council  of  the  nation,  and  at  once  set  in  competition 
with  men  whose  talents  as  speakers  and  reasoners  have  marked 
with -a  distinct  character  the  sera  in  which  they  flourished.  It  is 
true  that  Mr.  Sheridan  was  frequently  in  the  company  of  Mr. 
Burke,  Dr.  Johnson,  and  Sir  Josnua  Keynolds,  before  the  com* 
mencement  of  his  parliamentary  life;  but  who  does  iM>t  know, 
how  litde,  with<Mtt  the  accompaniments  of  meditation,  read^g, 
and  spontaneous  exercise,  is  to  be  acquired  of  sound  and  accurate 
knowledge,  ftom  table-talk  and  desultorv  discussion*  His  aficq>t- 
ance,  indeed,  with  persons  of  the  aoove  description,  when 
considerably  under  thirty  years  of  age,  increases  our  .siirprisefit 
the  maturity  of  his  attainments  under  circumstances  so  luuKymir-r 
able  to  their  advancement.  But  we  do  not  mean  to  suroose  may 
thing  miraculous  in  die  history  <of  Mr.  Sheridan.  Ideas  cooie 
into  his  mind  by  the  usual  inlets,  and  his  acquaintance  with 
things  and  jnen  was  derived  from  communicaticm  and  observation^ 
as  in  the  case  of  others;  but  we  mean  to  insist  i^ipon  the  care 
felicity  of  those  m^tid  powers,  and  the  native  soundness  cf  that 
intellectual  constitution  which,  irom  amidst  the  bustle  of  JaisiQeai^ 
speculation,  and  pleasure,  from  amidst  the  anxieties  of  .uBcwtaiB 
subsistence,  from  amidst  difficulties,  and  damour,  andxHsooBtcnti 
the  fruit  of  a  defective  morality,  and  unsteady  condnct,  ansawesed 
the  first  call  to  high  station  in  public  adf&irs  with  nianv  of  lii9 
qualifications  of  a  statesman,  and  rose  at  once,  if  notto  t&e  saok* 
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init  of  anU^itioiis  hope,  to  an  fjtitude  certainly  4einandingi  exer- 
cising, and  displaying,  the  Ijoftiest  c^ajcity. 

It  IS  curious  however,  as  well  as  interesting  and  consoling,  to 
observe  how  n^ce^sary  to  the  worth  an4  efficacy  of  genius  is 
moral  sobriety  of  sentiment,  and  virtuous  decorum  of  condpct. 
The  irregular  training  and  desultory  habits  <^  this  exir^ordinary 
person,  ^read  through  his  whole  life  their  deteriorating  influence. 
No  r^ular  progression,  no  accumulation  of  ajathority,  no  gradual 
ix^^rease  of  personal  ascendancy,  no  gratuitous  reliance,  no 
respectful  prepossessions,  were  the  fruits  of  his  repeated  victories  . 
in  eloquence  or  argument.  Gratitude  for  occasional  effort^  (^ 
genuine  patriojtism  never  rose  to  habitual  esteem.  Conviction 
and  persuasion,  though  often  the  effect  of  his  vivacious  eloquence, 
neVer  ripened  into  confidence ;  the  morning  and  meridian  of  his 
days  were  equal  in  their  lustre,  and  that  lustre  rather  corruscat- 
ia^and  intermittent,  than  fuU,  effulgent,  and  continuous. 

The  character  of  our  House  of  Commons  which  reflects  die 
general  temper  of  the  nation,  a  temper  naturally  rather  suspicious 
4>f  declamation — ^the  difiusion  and  cheapness  oi  popular  oriitory, 
— ^and  aboye  all,  the  notoriety  of  the  real  nature  of  party-pripci- 
pie,  which  makes  truth  and  general  utility  a  sacrifice  to  factious 
views,  and  personal  ambition,  has  deprived  eloquence,  merely  as 
eloquence,  of  much  of  its  influence  over  public  affairs,  and  private 
opinions.  Nor  can  we  altogether  lament  a  state  of  things,  however 
brougl^  about,  in  which  the  passions  are  become  less  a  prey  to  tjlie 
Artifices  of  rhetoric,  and  in  which  general  eloquence  thus  com- 
pell^  to  take  a  higher  aim,  is  forc^  to  call  to  its  aid,  the  weight 
of  diaracter,  and  the  attraction  of  truth.     Disconnected  and 
occasional  displavs  of  oratory,  on  which  anciently  the  greatest 
transactions,  anci  even  the  fate  of  commonwealths,  turned,  pro- 
duce nothing  in  our  day  but  an  effect  as  perishing  as  d|:amatic 
unpressions;    we  feel,   admire,   acclaim,  «and   forget.      In  this 
country  np  man  is  able  to  maintain  a  personal  ascendancy  in 
political  affairs  by  the  strength  of  eloquence  alone.     It  must  be 
an  eloq^ueoce  into  which  character  flows  with  its  colouring  and 
prevaihng  ingredients;   an  eloquence  in  which  the  permanent  . 
influence  of  tvnih  displays  itself  in  a  series  of  consistent  efforts, 
-^an  eloquence  of  sincere  feeling  and  manly  counsel,  holding 
nothing  so  high  in  policy  as  virtue  and  honour, — ^it  is  only  this 
^ort  of  eloquence  which,  in  a  country  circumstanced  as  England 
at  present  is,  can  invest  the  statesman  with  any  real  influence 
over  the  public  mind.     A  popularity  so  acquired  will  seldom  be 
^nie  upon  the  voice  of  acclamation,   and  to  the  superficial 
observer  will  scarcely  seem  to  exist;  but  it  lies  deep  at  that 
fccws  where  the  rays  of  real  opinioH  unite,  and  towards  which 
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self-loVe  is  sure  to  diiect  the  hpmage  and  hopes  of  a  commtf^ 
ni^  in  the  critical  hour  of  national  peril. 

It  must  be  aJQowed  that  there  were  moments  when  Mr. 
Sheridan  exerted  his  extraordinary  powers  for  the  preservation 
of  his  country,  independently  of  his  party  connexions,  and  these 
were  moments  worth  all  his  life  besides;  but  such  was  far  from 
being  the  general  tendency  of  his  eloquence :  it  was  in  the  main 
of  a  thorduffhly  factious  character ;  and  partook  of  all  the  dan- 
gerous and  delia^ing  qualities  which  belong  to  private  ambition 
and  party  purposes.  He  allied  himself,  or  rather  devoted  him- 
self, to  a  set  of  men,  distingmshed  as  much  by  their  talents  as  by 
their  want,  in  general,  of  that  moral  dimity  withoat  which  talents 
are  neither  profitable  nor  safe.  He  oiose  unhappily  to  commit 
himself  to  a  sea  of  troubles  in  a  vessel  scarcely  sea-worthy,  to 
which  the  state  could  never  trust  itself,  and  which  ultimatdly  cast 
him,  forlorn  and  destitute^  a  shipwredied  voyager  on  the  shore  of 
kh  awful  eternity. 

The  party  to  which  Mr.  Sheridan  thus  devoted  himself,  how- 
ever respectable  some  of  the  individuals  composing  it  may  have 
been,  did  certainly  never  as  a  body  possess  the  confidence  of  the 
country  at  large,  nor  were  its  leaders  distin^ished  by  that  elo- 
quence into  which  character  is  incorporated  with  advantage  to 
its  moral  dominion.  The  emment  person  under  whom  he  was 
enlisted  was  a  latitudinarian  in  life  and  principle.  In  the  drill 
and  discipline  of  party-politics  he  was  alone  exact :  far  from 
strict  in  matters  of  religion  and  morality,  but  precise  and  rigo- 
rous in  his  expectations  of  conformity  in  his  political  adherents 
to  the  stern  maxims  of  unvarying  opposition  ta  Government : 
the  child  of  party,  the  champion  of  party,  the  martyr  to  party : 
sacrificing,  through  a  miscalculating  policy,  that  permanent 
popularity  which  we  have  above  described,  to  the  slippery  thle 
of  <^  Man  of  the  People,"  he  abandoned  to  his  great  rival  the 
durable  tenure  of  public  confidence  and  esteem.  We  are  fiir 
from  imputing  to  Mr.  Fox  dishonourable  conduct,  but  we  cannot 
see  in  his  pobtical  life  the  model  of  a  real  patriot,  nor  in  his 
private  conduct  an  exemplarv  pattern  of  aecorum.  Neither 
religion,  nor  the  self-denying  auties  which  spring  from  it,  were 
visible  in  his  intercourse  or  practice ;  nor  can  it  be  contended 
that  in  his  love  of  his  country  the  love  of  its  mind  and  character 
was  sufficiently  cherished  to  make  him  sensible  of  the  importance 
of  his  moral  example.  It  can  scarcely  be  maintained,  indeed,  bj 
any  candid  person,  that  the  party  of  which  Mr.  Fox  was  -  the 
leader,  and  to  which  Mr.  Sheridlan  united  himself  was  charac- 
terised ih  general  by  s^y  higher  degree  of  morality  than  the 
maxims  oF worldly  nonour  inculcate;  We.  do  not  forget  tbst 
Mr.  Burke  and  Mr.  Windham  were  members  of  this  politico 
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GonfedenunT)  when  Mr.  I^eridan  first  became  one  of  the  num- 
ber; nor  do  we  doubt  that  many  pen^ns  of  moral  life  and  regu^ 
lar  habits  were  by  principle  attached  to  this  unfortunate  party  f 
but  as  its  character  became  more  developed  we  find  the  wise  and 
the  ffood  deserting  it,  and  perhaps  savmg  the  nation  by  their 
timely  apostasy. 

Mr.  Fox,  as  the  illustrious  leader  of  his  party,  has  always 
appeared  to  us  to  have  been  fdaced  in  a  situation  d^adinj;  to 
moral  dignity  of  character*  The  iron  servitude  of  ambition 
k^t  him  enfliQged  in  a  perpetuity  of  ppppsition  to  -measures  on 
.account  of  we  mep  from  whom  they  proceedied;  and  sib  strong 
wa9  the  dominion  of  partv-princlples  over  his  mx4,  9»  to  render 
thi;^  dangerous  policy  his  boast,  ^nd  to  blind  hin^  to  the  conse- 
quences of  an  avQWfu  so  subversive  of  the  influence  of  his  ora* 
tory.  The  other  members  of  the  par^,  though  attached  to 
their  leader,  partly  by  principle,  partly  by  firiendship,  and  partly 
by  an  union  of  hppes  and  prospects,  were  many  of  them  persons 
qt  top  much  lighl^  Jiber^ity,  and  patriotism  to  adopt  this  pro-i 
miscuous  prinp^ple  of  opposition.  They  sometimes,  an^  apiong 
them  Mr.  Sheridan,  asserted  a  moral  emancipation  from  the 
shackles  of  party,  and  rose  by  every  sych  e^brt  in  the  esteem  of 
their  country.  Thus  it  was  only  in  the  second  year  of  Mr. 
Sheridw's  political  life  that  the  speech  pf  Mr,  Fox  on  the  biU 
for  the  repeal  of  the  marriage  act,  a  captivating  airplay  of 
3plendid  and  mischievous  sophistry,  placed  Mr.  Sheridan  m  a 
very  honourable  opposition  to  his  firiend,  and  drew  £rom  hin^ 
the  pledge  of  a  patriotism  too  strong  for  private  interest  or 
attachment,  and  which  occasionally,  in  the  sequel  of  his  political 
life,  he  maniully  and  &ithfully  redeemed.  Even  on  the  great 
subject  of  the  French  Revolution,  which  involved  the  party  in 
so  much  discredit  both  as  patriots  and  politicians,  the  rock  on 
which  the  fame  of  Mr.  Fox  was  irretrievably  shattered,  Mr. 
Sheridan,  towards  the  close  of  his  parliamentary  career,  displayed 
a  portion  of  English  spirit,  and  held  up  to  the  iust  abhorrence 
oi  his  countrymen  the  revolutionary  tyrant,  at  whose  court  Mr. 
Fox  had  condescended  to  be  distinguished  by  contaminating 
honours. 

Between  Mr.  Burke  and  Mr.  Fox,  although  for  some  time 
associated  as  the  professed  supporters  of  what  called  itself  the 
Whig  interest,  there  always  existed  a  radical  difference  on  many 
of  the  great  Questions  of  constitutional  policy.  This  difference 
of  sentiment  lay  in  some  measure  dormant  during  the  American 
war,  which,  while  it  lasted,  absorbed  all  other  interests,  and 
during  the  discussions  on  India,  and  the  trial  of  its  Governor- 
General,  in  which  all  the  great  members  of  opposition  were 
closely  nnited  in  sentiment  and  action ;  but  when  these  objects 
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gave  place  to  an  event  which  shook  society  to  lis  founddtiotxs,  aiid 
exposed  the  very  elements  of  government  to  mischievous  thebfi^ 
and  demoralizing  schemes,  it  then  appeared  how  widely  distant 
from  those  of  their  party  ^ere  the  sentiments  both  of  Mr.  Burke 
and  Mr.  Windham  on  all  the  great  points  of  practical  govern- 
ment, on  national  representation,  on  religious  establishments,  oil 
the  principles  of  our  own  revolution,  on  the  value  of  those 
usages,  authorities,  precedents,  antiquities,  and  analogies,  from 
which  an  old  and  beneficent  polity  derives  a  natural  sta;^  And 
security  againfet  erring  reason,  and  unstable  humours. 

From  this  period,  though  the  eloquence  of  the  great  leader 
of  opposition  acquired  aS  it  were  an  additionai  expani^on,  and 
seemed  to  fill  the  vacancy  made  by  the  secession  of  his  former 
friends,  the  reputation  of  the  party  rapidly  declined,  and  thfe 
courage,  wisdom,  and   disinterestedness  of  Mr.   Pitt,  enforced 
by  the  high  and  commanding  character  of  his  eloquence,  gavfe 
him,  like  Pericles,  to  whom  we  have  before  compared  Him,  k 
popularity-  founded  on  permanent  esteem,  on  the  love  of  coun- 
try, on  the  love  of  parents,  of  children,  and  property,  and  reli- 
gion, and  life.     Every  one  that  now  sits  under  the  ^hade  of  his 
owii  plantation,  or  walks  secure  through  his  own  fields,  or  leel^ 
his  house  to  be  his  castle,  and  his  inheritance  or  his  acquisitions 
his  own  to  enjoy  and  to  transmit,  may,  without  hyperoole,  ac- 
knowledge that  all  this  is  partly  from  the  gift  ana^arantee  of 
that  great  man,    who  had  himself  scarcely  any  stake  in  the 
country  to  excite  any  self-solicitude ;  neither  inheritance,  nor  ac- 
quisition, nor  posterity,  to  enjoy,  or  to  transmit,  or  to  aggrandize. 
There  was   something,  indeed,   romantically    fatal    in    Mr. 
Sheridan's  attachment  to  this  broken  party.     The  glowing  teYms 
in  which  to  the  last  he  continued  to  express  his  affection  tor  Mr. 
Fox  bear  honourable  testimony  to  the  constancy  of  his  friend- 
ship ;  and  the  more  so,  because  on  the  admission  of  his  party 
into  power,  upon  the  two  or  three  occasions  on  which  they  ac- 
quired the  lubricous  possession,  Mr.  Sheiidan's  appointments^ 
were  low  in  the  scale  of  importance  and  trust ;  nor  auring  the 
decline  of  Mr.   Fox's  health  does  it  appear,  if  we  credit  Mr. 
Sheridan's  biographer,  that  his  visits  were  much  encouraged,  or 
his  assiduities  much  regarded : — a  circumstance  which  if  attri- 
butable to  the  sense  entertained  by  Mr.  Fox  of  the  value  of  the 
few  moments  of  life  that  remained  to  him,  which  Mr.  Sheridktfs 
society  could  neither  solace  nor  improve,  we  cannot  but  com- 
mend ;  but  if  it  arose  from  the  recollection  of  certain  departures 
from  a  system  of  undistinguishing  hostilitj^  to  government,  of 
which  Mr.  Sheridan  was  guilty  for  the  sake  of  his  country,  in 
moments  of  struggle  and  dismay,  we,  cannot  but  condemn  with 
our  whole  hearts  and  minds.    With  Mr.  Fox,  however,  anil 
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Ifr*  ¥as^a  ptatyf  Mr.  Sberidan'g  fortunes  were  inseparably 
Hfliked,  and  thas  his  vigorous  caf)acity  was  dissipated  in  the 
selfiah  coatetfts  of  nnsnccessfiil  ambition,  and  finally  lost  to  his 
country. 

It  was  clear  to  every  man  who  had  attended  to  the  ways 
of  Providence  in  the  moral  government  of  the  world,  or  who 
bad  walched  the  course  of  hunum  affiiirs  from  a  station  of 
calm  observation,  that  the  elements  of  which  the  party  under 
consideration  was  ccmxposed,  were  not  such  as  could  give  it  the 
ascendasit  in  a  country,  where  to  a  native  sobriety  of  temperament 
had  been  added  the  sagacity  taught  by  experience,  and  which 
had  learned  in  the  8c1kk>1  of  adversity,  to  know  and  appreciate 
p«dblic  men.  In  reasoning  ability,  and  the  powers  of  eloquence, 
&ere  was  enough  on  the  side  of  opposition  to  charm  the  ear,  to 
gratify  taste,  and  to  inflame  the  miagination ;  but  the  thinking 
pait  of  the  British  community  are  aware  that  mood  and  figure, 
or  the  finest  pr(^)a:ties  of  wit,  or  reasoning,  or  rhetoric,  are  no 
security  for  practicid  efiidency  in  the  serious  business  of  govern-* 
menL  The  people  of  England  will  never  esteem  themselves 
safe  but  in  the  hanils  of  men,  the  regularity  of  whose  oidinaiy 
Ufe^  and  domestic  habits,  attests  an  internal  soundness  of  princi- 
ple, and  clothes  the  ostensible  administration  of  the  country  with 
tke  dignitvof  a  moral  exterior. 

In  speaking  of  this  party  we  fed  too  great  a  respect  for  many 
of  its  friends,  and  we  hope,  also,  too  great  a  respect  for  truth 
and  candour,  not  to  do  justice  to  its  character.  It  comprised 
wkhm  lis  pale  men  of  immaculate  honour  in  a  worldly  sense  of 
that  term ;  men  abounding  in  general  knowledge,  and  the  quali- 
ties of  statesmen ;  but  to  us  they  have  seemed  always  wanting  in 
those  hard  materials  of  character  which  should  form  the  foundation 
0f  moral  credit  and  responsibility.  They  appeared  to  despise  those 
maxims  of  vulgi^  prudence,  which,  alter  all,  are  the  ninges  on 
which  the  mixed  affairs  of  mankind  must  turn ; — which  are  to  be 
found  rather  in  proverbs  than  in  syllogisms,  and  arefittepfpr  use 
^an  for  ornament.  There  is,  moreover,  in  our  humble  views  of 
things,  a  sad  prostitution  of  mind  implied  in  the  condition  of  a 
devoted  party«*man,  who  is  pledged  to  a  perpetual  opposition  of 
the  measures  of  ministers,  be  they  what  they  may.  The  secondary 
light  in  which  the  Country  presents  itself  to  a  mind  under  the  ao* 
smute  sway  of  this  principle,  is  far  from  being  the  whole  of  the 
mischief:  the  acm^  of  its  turpitude  consists  in  this,  that  it  puts 
the  country  foremost  in  profession,  and  makes  it  the  apology  for 
canting  ambition  and  selfish  assaults  on  power. 

But  there  are  even  worse  evils  than  these  flowing  from  party 
-principles  cmd  motives.  By  the  hypocritical  abuse  of  the  lan- 
guage of  virtue,  virtue  herself  becomes  suspected.     She  first 
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loses  her  honours  and  audiority,  and  at  length  her  very  name  and 
designation.  The  moral  actions  of  men  are  reduced  under  a  new 
classification  and  nomenclature.  Authentic  distinctions  are  con- 
founded. Vice  is  caressed  or  condemned,  and  virtue  reproached 
or  respected,  as  they  happen  to  belong  to  political  friends  or 
opponents. 

Such  are  the  demoralizing  efiectg  of  party ;— effects,  which 
whatever  may  be  the  political  utility  of  an  opposition  in  the  prac- 
tice of  government  cannot  but  injure  the  cause  of  virtue  in  general. 
A  systematic  and  factious  opposition  is  in  truth  a  very  mean  and 
dishonest  confederacy,  and  generally  carries  its  hostility  so  far, 
and  makes  so  rank  a  display  of  its  motives  as  to  throw  the  nation 
on  the  side  of  government,  sometimes  \^ith  too  great  a  prepond- 
erance for  the  interests  of  the  governed,  and  the  necessary  checks 
pn  power.  We  are  not  unmmdful  of  the  good  effects  of  parlifr- 
mentary  iealousy.  In  the  inquiries  into  the  measures  of  aqmini- 
stration  let  the  maxim  of  jurisprud^ice  be  reversed,  if  iliiis  it 
seems  good  to  patriotic  men;  let  the  presumption  of  guilt  rest 
upon  our  rulers  until  they  esta]:)li$h  their  innocence  by  proof; 
(though  perhaps  in  ipea^ures  of  doubtful  expediency,  pi^triots 
themselves  mignt  be  excused  for  inclining  towards  a  legitimately 
constituted  government  on  a  principle  of  modesty  and  duty ;)  bu( 
]et  not  men  who  can  perfidiously  misrepresent  the  in^iisures  of 
ministers,  who  can  inflame  discontent  and  foster  del^sion,  for 
their  own  purposes,  or  who  can  dispiurage  the  victories,  or  view 
with  vindictive  joy  the  calamities  of  their  country,  af^cording  as 
they  may  happen  to  affect  their  private  ambition,  or  party  inr 
terests, — let  not  such  men  be  considered  as  forming  an  usefiil 
appendage  to  the  state,  or  a  shelter  under  which  the  rights  of 
freedom  may  repose  in  safety. 

Can  it  be  doubted  that  partv  is  generally  composed  of  these 
materials,  and  is  productive  of  these  effects?  '^frace  the  history 
of  the  different  oppositions  in  this  country ;  but  especially  of  that 
of  which  Mr.  Fox  was  the  leader,  and  to  which  Mr.  Sheridan 
devoted  himself.  But  regard  principally  that  momentous  period 
in  which  to  one  of  these  distinguish^  persons,  the  French  Revo- 
lution seemed  ^'  the  most  glorious  edifice  which  had  been  erected 
on  the  foundation  of  human  integrity  in  ^y  time  or  country ;" 
and  in  which  Mr.  Sheridan  was  of  opinion  tiiat  ^'  whatever  was 
great  and  good  in  the  French  nation  was  to  be  looked  for,  if 
any  where,  in  the  National  Assembly."  And  doubtless  it  was 
to  be  found  somewhere  in  a  nation  whose  ^^  only  vice,"  accord- 
ing to  the  same  sound  and  impartial  judgment,  *^  had  beep 
their  government,"  (Watkins,  vol.  i.  p.  50,  53.) — that  period  in 
which,  while  the  whole  country  was  full  of  testimony  to  the  glarr 
ing  truth  Qf  the  e:^istence  of  seditious  meetings,  and  traiforops 
correspondences,  of  plans  for  exciting   miiversal  disaffec^on, 
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ftod -supplanting  all  r^;ular  authority,  the  proofi  of  which  were 
•very  where  in  contact  with  us,  upon  us,  around  us,  at  our 
doors,  in  our  walks,  and  at  our  tables,  the  .party  in  opposition 
were  alone  in  ignorance  of  these  things,  and  perceivea  nothing 
in  operation  but  a  spirit  of  constitutional  liberty ; — ^that  period  in 
whicli  while  opposing  the  bills  ^^  for  the  belter  security  of  his 
Majesty's  person  and  government  against  treasonable  and  sedi- 
tious practices,"  and  the  bill  '^for  preventing  seditious  meetings,'* 
Mr.  Fox  was  induced  to  say,  that  ^'  if  he  were  asked  how  these 
bills  were  to  be  resisted,  in  the  present  instance,  he  would  say 
by  peaceable  means,  by  petition,  oy  remonstrance;  but  if  they 
faaa  once  passed  into  a  law,  and  he  should  then  be  asked  how 
they  were  to  be  resisted,  he  would  answer,  that  it  was  no  longer 
a  question  of  morality  and  duty,  but  of  prudence/'  Let  but  that 
period,  we  repeat,  be  attentively  regarded,  and  the  lengths  to 
which  statesmen,  and  mpn  of  honour,  are  liable  to  be  urged  by 
parly  motives,  will  be  clearly  seen,  and  understood.  Politicians 
of  whose  political  creed  the  conduct  and  declarations  above- 
mentioned  afford  a  specimen,  could  not  acquire  the  confidence 
of  the  reflecting  part  of  the  community.  At  this  juncture  it  was 
natural  for  the  character  of  Mr.  Pitt  to  rise  higher,,  and  that  of 
his  old  antagonist  to  be  more  depressed,  than  at  any  former 
period  of  their  political  warfisure. 

This  hasty  consideration  of  the  tendencies  of  party  principles, 
in  a  inoral  and  political  view,  has  been  in  a  manner  forced  upon 
i|s  by  the  book  before  us,  which  exhibits  inihe  subject  of  its  me* 
moir,  the  picture  of  a  fine  mind,  passing  through  very  regular 
stages  of  d^arioration — a  neglected  childhood — a  youth  of  plea- 
sure^ expense,  and  poverty — and  a  manhood  consigned  to  thp 
mock  combats,  the  scenic  declamation,  and  the  selfish  clamour,  of 
party  politics.  We  have  confined  ourselves  in  the  few  general 
remarks,  with  which  we  are  apt  to  trouble  our  readers  in  intro- 
ducing our  criticisms  of  the  works  under  review,  to  the  political 
portion  of  Mr.  Sheridan's  life;  because  we  have  found  but  seldom 
sufiScient  notice  taken  of  the  peculiarly  demoralizing  effects  of 
jparty  devotion,  and  because  the  idol  has  rarely  been  r^aled.with 
richer  fUmes  than  those  which  the  costly  sacnfice  of  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan's endowments  has  exhaled  before  its  altar.  Looking  to 
interest  idone,  and  worldly  consequence,  little  men  may  find  tneir 
tittle  advanta^  in  party  connection :  the  idiom,  the  creed,  the 
cant  of  party  is  of  some  assistance  to  ordinary  minds ;  its  bustle, 
its  mystery,  its  reflected  importance,  may  afford  a  sort  of  fulcrum 
to  what  cannot  stand  alone.  Many  a  tree  that  may  be  useful  to 
•multiply  shade,  or  adorn  a  plantation,  would,  as  a  single  object, 
be  carelesslv.and  contemptuously  passed  by ;  but  the  towering 
psdaXf  which  nature  has  set  upon  a  hill  to  be  a  sea-mark  to  thp 
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mariner  in  his  dubious  course  through  dangerous  dbuuiel%  ffreofe 
by  its  individual  worth,  and  independent  majesty,  looks  down 
with  disdain,  as  well  upon  the  crowd  that  peoples  the  forest,  as 
upon  the  formal  groves  of  a^  artificial  scenery.  To  place  com* 
manding  genius  within  the  trAmmeis  and  discipline  c^  par^,  is 
like  removing  the  object  we  have  been  alluding  to  from  its  lofty 
place  and  designation,  to  mix  it  with  vulgar  tmiber,  or  to  train 
It  downwards  in  mockery  of  its  grandeur,  or  to  shape  it  into  sei^ 
vile  imitation,  or  lastly  to  saw  it  into  planks  for  buildti^  op  the 
edifices  cvf  idolatry  or  ambition* 

Of  Dr.  Watkins's  book  we  have  to  remark  in  general  that  it  is 
distinguished  bv  It  property  very  rare  in  biographers,  a  lew 
opinicm  of  his  hero.  lie  has  tdd  a  very  unvamisbed  tale;  and 
we  are  disposed  to  give  him  credit  for  fideli^  and  accuracy* 
That  his  political  and  moral  feelings  are  on  the  side  of  goTerxi-* 
Aient,  is  plain  enough ;  but  of  every  opinion  pronounced  by  him, 
he  fidrly  states  the  grounds ;  and  nis  reader  is  enabled  to  jodge 
by  the  weight  of  his  reasons,  whether  prejudice  or  sound  nndeiv 
standing  have  had  the  most  to  do  wkh  his  preferences  and  dis* 
gast&  It  has  been  the  fate  <tf  our  gi^at  men  to  have  their  memo* 
ries  consigned  to  the  most  contemptible  dealers  in  literary  wares; 
ted  taking  all  things  into  accomit,  we  think,  Mr.  Sheridan's  lot 
has  been  in  this  respect  more  felicitous  than  that  of  his  great 
political  contemporaries,  who  aiW  their  deaths  have  been  doomed 
to  an  apotheosis  in  the  pages  of  their  stupid  adorers. 

It  has  seemed  good  to  Dr.  Watkins,  with  a  very  gamdoiw 
good  nature,  t6  throw  us  in  two  lives  above  what  we  mrgained 
for, — ^the  grand&ther  and  father  of  the  principal  subject  of  his 
memoirs; — ^the  former  certainly  meriting  attention  as  being  the 
intimate  companion  of  Dean  Swift,  the  latter  entitled  to  notice 
as  being  the  husband  of  Mrs^  Frances  Sheridan  his  better  half; 
but  neither  of  them  worthy  in  other  respects  of  extending  Dr. 
Watkins's  publication  to  the  siae  and  dignity  of  two  quarto 
volumes. 

When  we  first  opened  the  book  at  the  page  where  the  history 
of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan  is  commenced,  we  were  a  Uttle 
alarmed  at  the  announcement  of  contents  placed  at  the  head  c^ 
the  first  chapter,  as  no  earnest  of  the  good  sense  and  pertinent 
observation  which  that,  as  well  as  most  that  foUow,  displays.  < 
The  bill  of  fare  runs  thus:  *^  Birth. — Early  Dulness. — Maternal 
Affection. — RemoVal  to  England. — Settled  at  Harrow. — Aneo- 
dote  of  his  Brother. — Habitual  Indolence.— Friendship  of  Parr. 
—Death  of  his  Mother. — ^Witticism. — Taken  from  Harrow.— 
Studies  Elocution. — Translation  of  Aristasnetus.— Love. — His- 
tory of  the  Linley  Family. — The  Maid  of  Bath.— Quarrels.— 
Mamage."    This  trumpery  trick  in  book-making,  fit  only  to 
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catch  the  veriest  vulgar,    determined  us  strongly  against  the 
merits  of  the  work,  and  we  think  it  no  small  commendation  to 
say,  that  the  merits  of  the  work  were  such  as  to  conquer,  in  a 
great  measure,  this  prepossession.     Something,  however,  of  ex- 
traordinary interest,  or  something  by  way  of  illustration  at  least, 
we  were  taught  to  expect  from  this  ostentatious  list  of  subjects; 
but  these  fine  promises  are  but  meagerly  performed.   And  all  that 
we  find  of  particular  interest  on  the  subject  of  "  birth,"  or 
**  early  dulness,"  or  "  maternal  affection,"  or  "  friendship,"  or 
"  death,"    or    "  translation  of  Aristaenetus,"    or    "  love,"    or 
**  quarrels,"  or  "  marriage,*'  is  this,  that  Mr.  Sheridan  was  of 
i^oman  bom,  was  called  a  dunce  by  his  mother  at  seven  years 
old,  who  nevertheless  loved  him  as  mothers  loVe  their  children, 
one  of  the  specimens  of  which  is  her  sending  him  to  school  <*  to 
learn  to  shift  for  himself," — that  he  was  idle,  dull,  and  had  a . 
brother — ^mistudied   elocution  under  the  dullest  of  fathers — did 
not  translate  Aristaenetus — ^fell  in  love — ^married  a  maid — ^and 
fought  a  captain.     The  best  proof  of  his  **  early  dulness  *'  is  thait 
which  is  afterwards  produced  as  answering  to  the  title  "  witticism" 
in  the  above  table  of  contents.     After  all,  however,  though   the 
first  chapter  contains  very  common  matters,  it  is  useftil  as  afford- 
ing an  example  of  the  correspondence  which,  for  the  most  part, 
is  found  to  exist  between  the  principles  and  habits  formed  under 
the  first  culture  which  the  mind  receives,  and  its  subsequent  tone 
and  character  ib  its  state  of  maturity  and  manhood  ;-^a  corres- 
pondence, it  is  true,  not  always  open  to  superficial  obserx^ation, 
and  apt  to  be  obscured  by  the  varieties  of  condition,  relation, 
sud   action,    presenting   the  same   mah   under  very  different 
aspects,  but  which  will  still  discover  itself  to  those  who  look 
deeply  into  the  motives  and  spirit  of  human  actions,  like  die  vein 
in  tne  quarry,  or  the  stratum  that,  under  all  the  diversities  of 
surfjtce,  lies  extended  through  the  interior  of  an  entire  district, 
imparting  to  the  streams  and  fodntains  its  taste  and  qualities. 
It  appears  to  us  that  this  correspondence,  to  which  we  havfe 
bfeen  alluding,  is  very  visible  in  the  Kfe  of  Mr.  Sheridan. 

His  fkther  was  a  sort  of  literary  mountebank,  but  certainly 
of  the  better  sort  of  mountebank,  having  begun  by  imposing 
upon  himself,  and  bona  fide  swallowing  nis  own  prescriptions 
and  giving  thetn  to  his  children.  Every  thing  about  him  was 
showy  and  superficial,  and  such  too  was  his  education  and  in- 
struction of  his  childt'en.  Mrs.  Sheridan,  the  wife  of  Thomas, 
was  a  woman  of  considerable  talents  and  worth;  but  her  share 
in  the  education  of  her  sons  was  very  small.  It  appears  that  at 
about  the  age  of  seven  they  were  committed  by  her  to  the  care 
of  het*  cousin,  Mr.  Whyte,  a  schoolmaster  in  Dublin,  as  an  exer- 
cise of  his  patience;  ^^for  two  such  impenetrable  dunces,"  said 
the  mother,  **  she  had  never  met  with." 
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When  Richard  Brinsley  bad  reached  his  12th  year,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1762,  he  was  sent  to  school  at  Harrow,  where  he 
was  ^^  to  learn  to  shift  for  himself,^'  while  Charles,  the  elder 
brother,  remained  at  home  to  receive  the  instructions  of  his 
father,  who  seems  to  have  entertained  a  partiality  for  him  on  ac- 
count of  his  supposed  superiority  ofgemus.  '^  By  the  wander- 
ing course  of  Mr.  Sheridan,"  says  Dr.  Watkins,  ^*  his  youngest 
son  was  in  a  manner  thrown  upon  the  waste  at  the  age  of  12, 
when  proper  direction  was  particularly  wanted  to  guide  him  into 
that  course  where  his  talents  might  become  useful."  At  this 
period  the  inexorability  of  his  creditors  forced  Mr.  Sheridan,  the 
elder,  and  his  wife,  to  leave  the  country,  and  the  children  saw 
no  more  of  their  mother,  who  soon  afterwards  died  at  Blois,  in 
1766,  in  the  43d  year  of  her  age,  leaving  behind  her  a  memory 
deservedly  respected,  for  the  general  merit,  and  particularly  the 
moral  tendency,  of  her  literary  productions. 

It  did  not  appear  that  Richard  Brinsley  was  in  a  way  to  profit 
by  the  course  of  discipline  then  in  practice  at  Harrow  school ; 
being,  as  Dr.  Watkins  maintains,  ^^  constitutionally  indolent ;" 
.unti^  falling  into  the  friendly  hands  of  Dr.  Samuel  Parr,  then 
one  of  the  under-teachers  at  the  school,  who  seems  to  have  dis- 
covered in  the  youth  a  mind  worthy  of  cultivation,  he  acquired 
a  relish  for  classical  learning,  and  ^n  acquaintance  with  the 
beauties  of  coinposition.  But  Dr.  Parr's  instructions  lasted  but 
a  littie  time,  ana  his  departure  for  Cambridge  is  justiy  described 
as  a  serious  loss  to  youpg  Sheridan;  who  1^  Harrow  school  at 
the  age  of  18,  ^^  thropgh  which>"  says  Dr.  Watkins,  ^^  he  passed 
undistinguished,  excepi  by  the  commiseration  of  Dr.  Parr,  but 
where  he  neither  &rmed  any  particular  friendships,  nor  left 
behind  him  any  pleasing  marks  ot  remembrance." 

After  leaving  Harrow  school,  and  making  a  vi^t  to  some 
friends  at  Bristol,  which,  according  to.  Dr.  Watkins,  does  not 
i^pear  to  have  been  an  interval  very  profitably  employtcl,  Mr. 
Sheridan  went  to  reside  with  his  father,  who  had  then  a  house  at 
Bath,  '^  where,"  says  Dr.  Watkins,  ^^  he  was  reading  lectures  to 
fiubscribers,  and  giving  private  lessons  on  reading  and  declama** 
tibn  to  a  select  number  of  pupils,  in  which  he  was  assisted  chiefly 
by  Charles,  and  occasionallv  by  his  other  son,  when  he  bad  ac- 
quired a  sufiicient  knowledge  of  the  system,  the  invention  of 
which  was  regarded  almost  as  a  momentous  epoch  in  the  history 
of  letters."  This  system  of  instruction  our  biography  treats 
with  great  contempt,  and  seems  to  think  it  fortunate  fo.r  the 
interests  of  sound  literature  and  discipline  that  it  was  not  pi'o- 
mulgated  in  an  sera  of  innovation  like  the  p^e^nt :  ^^  a 
project  so  flattering  to  vanity,"  says  Dr.  Watkins,  ^*  4pd  carry- 
ing such  a  showy  appearance  of  rendering  young  persons  engag? 
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!ng  in  their  manners,  might  have  gained  public  support  in  this 
season  of  speculation  j  when  the  fashionable  mania  is  to  devise 
short  roads  to  knowledge,  by  which  children  may  be  mechani- 
cally drilled  into  learning,  and  the  ignorant  be  made  scholars, 
without  the  sacrifice  of  time  or  the  trouble  of  laborious  applica- 
tion/' 

Such,  were  the  studies  of  elocution  which  make  one  of  the 
heads  in  the  notable  epitome  of  the  contents  of  the  first  chapter 
of  this  work ;  but  these  glances  into  literature  soon  give  way  to 
more  potent  glances,  and  according  to  the  order  of  events  antici- 

Eated  in  the  3)ove-mentioned  table,  *^  love  "  and  Miss  Elizabeth 
finley  come  with  great  propriety  after  the  translation  of  the 
epistles  of  Aristsenetus.  We  have  here  a  story  which  reflects  more 
credit  upon  the  elder  than  the  younger  brother.   It  appears  from 
the  account  before  us  that  Mr.  Charles  Sheridan  nad  already 
made  his  addresses  to  Miss  Lihley,  and  had  entrusted  his  younger 
brother  with  the  secret,  who,  in  the  character  of  his  agent  and 
confidant,  supplanted  him  in  the  affections  of  the  lady.    About 
this  time  the  ramous  duel  with  Captain  Matthews,  for  vindicating 
the  honour  of  the  lady  from  his  aspersions,  was  fought  by  Mr. 
Sheridan,  which  resembled  the  conflict  between   Sir  Edward 
Sackville  and   Lord   Bruce,    except  in    result,  Mr.  Sheridan 
having  been  seriously  wounded,  but  neither  of  the  combatants 
having  been  slain.     As  a  man  of  courage  as  well  as  gallantry, 
Mr.  i^eridan  stood  confirmed  bv  this  event ;  but  it  is  impossible 
for  a  plain  man  not  to  admire  the  chivalrous  logic  which  under*- 
takes  to  prove  a  lady  chaste  because  her  lover  is  courageous. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  Matthews's  insinuations  were 
to  the  last  degree  fiJse  and  vile,  and  that  Mr.  Sheridan  acted 
with  great  intrepiditv,  and,  in  the  langua^  of  the  world,  as  a 
man  of  unquestionaole  honour.    The  marriage  of  Mr.  Sheridan 
with  Miss  Linley  took  place  in  1773,  in  the  22d  year  of  his  age^ 
about  which  time   he  was  entered  a  member  of  the   Middle 
Temple,  with  a  view  to  the  study  of  the  law*     This  studjr,  how- 
ever, seemed  never  to  attract  his  serious  attention ;  and  ^om  his 
marriage  to  the  year  1780,  when  he  commenced  his  parlia«* 
mentary  career,  a  period  of  about  six  years,  the  dramatic  muse, 
and  the  management  of  the  theatre,  appear  to  have  occupied  all 
the  time  that  was  not  devoted  to  gay  and  dissipated  society.     In 
the  yeat  1775  the  comedy  of  the  Kivals,  and  the  comic  opera  of 
the  Duenna,  produced  by  the  genius  of  Mr.   Sheridan,  esta^ 
blished  his  fame  as  a  dramatic  writer,  and  conferred  upon  him  so 
high  a  literary  rank  as  to  procure  for  him  an  introduction  by  Mn 
Garrick,   now  become  his  zealous  friend,  into  the  celebrated 
Literary ,  Club,  of  which  Burke  and  Johnson  were  the  distin- 
guidiea  ornaments.    From,  the  time  of  the  appearance  irf*  the 
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comedy  of  the  School  for  Scandal,  which  was  first  played  in  Majy 
1776|  the  repntation  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  in  this  departm^it  of 
writing,  was  raised  to  an  equality  at  least  with  the  most  celebrated 
of  his  predecessors ;  though  his  biogr^her  has  informed  us  that 
doubts  were  at  the  time  of  its  performance,  both  in  private  and 
public,  entertained  and  declared  concerning  his  title  to  the  praise 
bestowed  upon  this  work ;  that  no  original  manuscript  has  ever 
been  produced  pf  the  plav ;  that  it  was  never  published  by 
authority,  but  appeared  only  in  surreptitious  editions,  contrary 
to  the  practice  of  Mr.  Sheridan  in  otner  cases,  who  profited  by 
the  sale  of  his  other  dramas ;  that  he  never  vindicate  bis  right 
to  the  merit  of  this  production ;  and  that  a  manuscript  of  tlie 
play  in  the  rough  and  original  state  in  which  it  came  from  the 
auUipr,  with  interlineations  and  corrections  by  another  hand,  is 
in  existence.     These  surmises,  we  confess,  are  new  to  livs,  and 
we  believe  to  most  of  our  readers ;  and  we  cannot  help  (d>s^rving 
that  the  fact  of  their  having  existed  at  all,  at  least  among 
respectable  persons,  rests  upoi>  no  satisfactory  testimony*     Dr. 
Watkins's  observations,  therefore,  on  this  head,  weigh  with  ns 
much  less  than  his  sound  remarks  on  the  bad  tendency  of  each 
of  the  three  plays  above-mentioned,  especially  of  the  last*     ^^  By 
fiig^oying,^  says  Dr.  Watkins,  ^^  the  thoughtless  levity  of  an  ex- 
travagant young  rake,  and  laugliing  at  the  starched  morality 
and  sober  maxims  of  his  brother,  the  gay  and  unexperienced 
.will  stand  a  pretty  good  chance  of  preferring  for  their  compani- 
ons characters  resembling  the  first ;  and  ot  treating  the  jserioos 
and  studious  ^  persons  who  cover  knavish  principles  ^ith  the 
.garb  of  decency,  like  Joseph  Surface."  Thea,bove  remark,  if  not 
expressed  with  much  force,  is  but  too  true  in  substance.     The 
play  of  the  School  for  Scandal  has,  we  have  no  doubt,  operated 
very  injuriously  to  the  cause  of  virtue  and  piety,  by  furnishing 
profl^acy  with  weapons  of  ridicule  against  them,  and  m^ing 
.exterior  decorum  the  presumptive  evidence  of  interior  depravity; 
by  giving  currency  to  very  mlse  and  misleading  ide^s^of  gene- 
rosity and  honour,  and  confounding  the  distinctions  of  virtue 
.and  vice  by  means  of  &scinating  associations,  and  specious  em- 
bellishment. 

These  occupations  and  these  amusements  were  not  very  appro^ 
priate  as  preparative  studies  for  the  statesman.  Yet  these  were 
the  sort  of  scenes,  this  the  noviciate,  through  which  Mr.  Sheridan 
.passed  in  his  way  to  political  eminence.  We  are  afraid  that  Dr. 
.Watkins  is  too  near  the  truth  in  supposing  that  Mr.  Sheridan^s 
object  in  procuring  for  himself  a  seat  in  parliament  was  to  make 
his  own  fortune,  and  "  eventually  to  raise  himself  to  a  situation 
.more  dignified  and  lucrative  than  that  which  he  held  in  the 
direc^cm  of  a  playhou^."   We  really  bdieve  that  ftbr.  Sb^efildan^ 
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unless  in  the  House  of  Commons,  would  scarcely  huve  assumed 
the  credit  of  merely  patriotic  motires  for  his  preference  of  a  polir- 
licai  life.  It  canoot  be  denied,  however,  tnat  it  was  perfectly 
natorai  fi>r  him  to  associate  his  fortunes  with  thiDse  of  the  party 
them  in  opposition,  which  was  composed  principally  of  those 
with  whom  lie  lived  in  intimacy,  or  to  whose  acquaintance  he  had 
be^  introduced,  suice  his  writings  had  made  him  famous.  Ofhav?- 
iag  introduced  him  to  Mr.  Fox,  Lord  Jolui  Townsend  has  claimied 
the  honour,  in  a  letter  written  to  a  common  friend  since  the  death 
of  Mr.  Sheridan,  to  apologize  for  not  attending  his  funeral.  ^'  This 
finst  interview,"  «ays  his  Lordship,  ^  I  shall  never  forget.  Fo;ii: 
tald  09^  after  breaking  up  from  dinner,  that  he  bad  always 
ihoii^t  Hare,  after  my  uncle  Charles  Townsend,  the  wittiest 
nan  he  had  ever  met  with,  but  that  Sheridan  surpassed  thoiu 
foo^  iafiai/tely :  and  Slieridan^  the  next  day,  told  me  that  he 
was  quite  lost  in  admiration  of  Fox,  and  that  it  was  a  puzzle  to 
him  to  say  what  he  admired  most,  his  commanding  superiority 
of  talent  and  universal  knowledge^  or  his  playful  ^£Lncy»  artless 
maoBersi  and  henevolenoe  of  heart,  which  showed  itseu  in  every 
void  he  uttered." 

Of  praises  Uke  tbese^  pronounced  of  each  other  by  men  about 
to  strike  a  league  azid  covenant  together,  offensive  and  defensive 
to  live  togethc^r  iaa  political  conf<^racy  and  reciprocal  depend- 
ance,  and  to  }oin  their  stccsigth  in  the  pursuit  of  a  common 
olgect,  we  do  not  make  any  great  account:  we  have  heard 
enpagh  to  render  us  disgusted  with  the  extravagant  eulogy  which 
party  men  are  apt  to  bestow  i^on  each  other  with  little  consent 
of  &e  haort,  or  honesty  of  conviction ;  but  still  we  are  far  &om 
deayiog  to  Mr.  Fox  or  to  Mr.  Sheridan  extraordinary  powers  of 
pleaaiiig,  or  doubling  that,  upon  this  occasion,  these  powers 
were  fiuly  and  successfully  exerted.  Mr.  Sheridan's  vivacity  in 
conversatiiont  however,  was  but  a  poor  security  for  his  capaci^ 
or  integi^y  in  the  business  of  the  nation,  a  bad  ground  of  politi- 
cal dioiee  in  Mr.  Fo^  and  the  last  in  the  order  of  meritorious 
qualities  but,  abs,  the  only  one  that  occurred  to  the  noble  letter- 
writer,  in  paying  the  tribute  of  sorrowing  friendship. 

Mr.  Sheridan  started  in  politics  as  Mr.  Fox's  friend,  and  with 
^1  due  devotion  Co  his  party.  Towards  the  conclusion  of  the 
Amerioan  war,  indeed,  the  prospect  of  that  party's  succession  to 
ffm&c  made  it  seem  a  good  speculation  to  become  a  partner  in 
its  fate,;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  if  adherence  to  first  euf 
ffsj^enents  in  this  «ort  ^  alliance  is  political  consistency,  or  if 
>t  lis  to  be  dignified  with  the  character  of  constancy  in  friendship^ 
<M»  QMMi  is  entitled  to  h%her  praise  than  Mr.  Sheridan  for  suOi 
^sistency,  and  such  constancy.  Nor  does  it  militate  against 
^  consistency,  while  it  adds  infinitely  to  the  honour  of  his 
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n>iiit  and  his  feeling,  that  in  the  first  year  of  his  parliamentary 
hfe  he  dared  to  oppose  Mr.  Fox  in  the  debate  on  the  marriage 
act,  and  to  uphold  the  plain  interests  of  virtue  and  human  hap- 
piness, against  the  most  profligate  tissue  of  captivating  nonsense 
that  has  ever,  in  the  disguise  of  eloquence,  abused  the  under* 
standings  of  an  auditory.  But  from  that  period  we  must  look 
through  a  long  sterile  tract  of  years,  even  to  the  year  1797,  before 
such  another  instance  in  the  lue  of  Mr.  Sheridan  occurs. 
Through  all  the  intermediate  time,  a  period  of  more  than  15 
years,  not  a  single  plat  of  natural  green  refreshes  the  wearied 
eye  as  it  wanders  over  the  barren  surmce,  where,  though  scenes 
of  artificial  splendour  sometimes  sparkle  in  the  sunbeams,  neither 
fi*uit,  nor  herb,  nor  living  spring,  reminds  us  of  the  bounty  of 
the  Creator.  Within  the  wiUiering  influence  of  faction  nought 
can  live  that  breathes  innoxious,  or  that  grows  for  the  good  of 
man. 

Whether  Mr.  Sheridan  ever  acquired  a  real  taste  for  scHne* 
thing  better  than  party  contests  we  cannot  say ;  but  on  a  few 
subsequent  occasions,  particularly  on  the  message  from  the  crown, 
concerning  the  threatened  invasion  by  the  French,  the  debate 
on  the  army  estimates  for  1803,  and  the  motion  i^ubsequently 
made  by  him  in  the  same  year,  for  the  thanks  of  the  House  td 
be  given  to  the  Volunteers  and  Yeomanry  Corps,  a  similar  spirit 
was  manifested  by  him,  and  a  similar  service  rendered  his 
country,  to  that  which  on  the  subject  of  the  mutiny  waa  pro- 
ductive of  such  good  effects.  But  while  Mr.  Sheridan  was^oo* 
casionally  redeeming  his  credit  with  the  country  by  patriotic 
-speeches,  he  took  care  to  prevent  these  lucid  intervals  from 
spreading  a  general  sanity  over  his  conduct,  and  encroaching 
upon  the  duty  which  he  owed  to  his  party,  of  embarrassing  the 
government,  and  inflaming  the  people.  The  favourite  principle 
of  his  party  was  never  to  see  any  grounds  for  alarm  at  the  pro* 
ceedings  of  any  individuals,  or  bodies  of  men  in  our  own  coun- 
try. And  though  Mr.  Sheridan  did  at  length  conform  to  the 
sentiments  of  the  government,  and  better  part  of  the  public,  on 
the  character  of  the  French  and  their  rulers,  he  coula  never  be 
brought  to  acknowledge  the  existence  of  conspiracy  at  home,  or 
to  see  in  0*Cohnor,  or  Despard,  or  persons  of  similar  character, 
anything  deserving  of  death,  or  bonds,  or  imprisonm^it. 

The  seventh  and  eighth  chapters  of  the  book  before  us. con- 
tain an  account  of  the  decline  of  the"  administration  of  Lord 
North;  the  activity  of  Mr.  Sheridan  and  his  friends  in  harass- 
ing the  falling  minister ;  Mr.  Fox's  first  accession  to  power,  and 
Mr.  Sheridan's. to  the  place  of  Under  Secretary  of  State,  in  tht 
new  administration  of  which  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  was 
the^noounal  head ;  the  resignation  of  the  new  ministers  on  the  ap-* 
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pointmait  c^  the  Earl  of  Shdburne  to  the  post  of  first  Lord  of 
tbe  Treasury,  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  Marquis  of  Rocking- 
ham; the  resignation  of  Lord  Shelburne;  the  coalition  aa- 
ministration,  in  which  Mr.  Sheridan  was  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury,  and  its  dissolution ;  and  finally,  the  establishment  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  at  the  age  of  24,  at  the  head  of  a  new  body  of  states- 
ifien,  formed  and  continued  under  his  auspices,  through  a  period 
more  eventful,  difficult,  and  momentous,  than  had  yet  occurred 
in  the  history  of  Europe.  In  this  short  interval  the  display  6f 
the  tQotiyes  and  intrigues  of  public  men  was  to  the  last  degree 
offensive  to  good .  andhonourable  minds.  Politics  had  become 
the  mere  game  of  the  amlHtious;  and  the  country  was  treated 
as  little  better  than  a  platform  for  these  wrestlers  to  try  to  tlirow 
each  other  by  strength  or  stratagem.  During  the  little  time  in 
which  official  emolument  was  enjoyed  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  he  is 
said  to  have  been  remiss  in  his  function,  and  uninteresting  in' 
debate ;  and  there  is  some  ground  for  inferring  from  these  tran- 
sient specimens,  as  well  as  from  his  general  character,  that' 
constitutional  indolence  was  not  improperly  imputed  to  him  by 
his  biographer,  however  keen  and  laborious  while  excited  by 
emer^ncy,  and  indignant  at  the  barrier  which  kept  him  out  of 
situations,  wherein  he  promised  hunself  the  ease  which  he  de- 
ni^  to  others.  We  are  told  by  Dr.  Watkins,  that  during  Lord 
Shelbume's  short-lived  administration,  two  papers,  calied  the 
'  Englishman  ^  and  the  ^Jesuitj'  were  .carried  on  under  Mr. 
Sheridan's  direction,  bath  of  them  evident  party  productions ; 
and  that  when  the  publisher  of  the  latter  paper,  which  was  sup- 
pressed on  account  of  its  libellous  tendency,  was  prosecuted,  he 
was  deserted  by  his  friends,  and  by  Mr^  Sheridan  the  principal,^ 
and  left  to  bear  the  p^tialty  of  his  oiFence  without  support  or 
assistance.  We  do  not  see  however  that  Dr.  Watkins  has  giveti' 
this  anecdote  any  furthet  title  to  belief  than  what  belongs  to  hia 
own  ass^tion. 

The  true  nature  and  quality  of  party  principles  were  never 
more  characteristically  displayed  than  in  the  memorable  coalition  . 
between  Mr.  Fox  and  his  party  with  Lord  North  and  his  friends* 
The  poles  seemed  not  les&  capable  of  union  than  the  principles 
oi  these  men :  and  with  respect  to  the  language  of  Mr.  Fox 
towards  Lord  North,  one  of  these  two  things  must  be  true ; 
either  he  meant  what  he  said,  or  he  did  not ;  if  he  meant  what 
he  said,  on  what  foundation  could  the  reconciliation  be  founded,* 
«p  suddenly  produced,  and  without  any  renunciation  or  conces- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  ex-minister :  if  he  said  what  he  did  say 
^thout  meaning,  what  becomes  of  the  simplicity  and  candour 
of  the  man  who  for  nearly  ten  years  could  persist  in  reprobating 
^  s  terms  so  vituperative  a»  to  pass  all  the  bounds  of  parliamm^ 
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t^ry  licence^  and  ciyiluE^  disputatum,  a  persoo,  iivfaDiii  is  bW 
he§ri  he  knew  to  be  worthy  of  his  esteem ;  whom  indeed  kl 
the  debate  on  the  question  respecting  Mr.  Pitt's  interment  and 
monument,  he  declared  to  have  been  a  man  of  yery  imcommon 
talents,  and  of  verv  amiable  cnialities. 

In  a  speech  defivered  by  Mn  Fox  in  the  House»  at  the  bs- 
guuiing  of  the  year  1775,  he  declared  himself,  in  vehement 
tenuis,  against  Lord  North,  charging  him  with  having  no  plan  or 
system,  with  incapacity,  inconsistency,  and  ignorance  in  business; 
at  the  same  time  disclaiming  all  motive  to  this  attack,  but  hia 
conviction  of  the  destructive  proceedings  of  a  bad  minister.     In 
the  reply  to  the  minister's  answer  to  these  invectives,  Mx.-Fox 
declared,  that  if  his  private  resentments  had  influenced  his  pid^lic 
conduct^  he  might  long  since  have  justly  charged  the  Nobk 
ix)rd  with  the  mosi  unexampled  treachery  andfalsehood*    He  was 
Qalled  to  order,  and  twice  or  thrice  repeated  the  words.    In  a 
subsequent  speech  he  accused  the  Minister  of  being  lost  to  all 
sense  of  shame;  and  when  afterwards,  in  the  course  of  the  de- 
liate  on  the  bill  for  doubling  the  militia,  on  June  22,  1779,  some 
intimation  had  been  thrown  out  of  a  coalition  of  parties,  Mr* 
Fox  observed  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  ststte  in  ajoy 
phrase  that  language  would  admit  of,  the  shock  be  felt  when  the 
JSobl^  Lard  veniwrm  to  suggest  an  aUiasnoe  with  the  ministers  who 
had  betrayed  tlieir  country.    3oon  afterwards  in  the  debate  on  the 
oddre^s  on  the  King's  speech,  Nov.  25,  1779,  Mr.  Fox  .expressed 
his  wonder,  how  a  certain  learned  member  (the  Attorney-General) 
could  bring  himself  to  support  the  man  whom  he  had  once 
9ienaced  with  an  impeachment    In  his  speech  on  the  distribn-* 
tjon  of  the  loan,  March  26,  1781,  Mr«  Fox  called  upon  Lordi 
North  ^^  to  stand  forth  boldly  like  a  man  and  defend  himself,  or 
by  his  silence  confess  that  he  was  fairly  convicted  of  havu^  made 
^  improvident  and  corrupt  bargain  m  the  character  of  a  puUic 
trustee,  and  of  having  prostituted  the  power  of  his  ofiice  to  the 
ifko&t  abandoned,  wickm,  pernicious^  and  dishonest  purposes  "    On 
tiie  petition  for  the  redress  of  grievances  in  May  8,  1781,  Mr. 
Fox  made  a  speech  in  which  he  observed  that  the  ministers  had 
fomented  the  riots  by  the^  shameful  neglect  or  inattention,  or 
from  worse  motives  J'    And  in  a  few  months  afterward,  November 
27,  1781,  it  was  said  by  Mr.  Fox  in  his  speech  on  the  addx^ss 
on  the  King's  speech,  that  *^  he  trusted  that  by  the  aroused  in- 
dication and  vengeance  of  an  injured  and  undone  people^  the 
mmisters  would  hear  of  their  ruinous  measures  at  tne  tribunai 
of  justice,  and  expiate  them  at  the  public  scaffold'^    Finally,  on  a^ 
motion  for  peace  with  America,  on  the  25tb  of  March,  I7S2,  be 
observed  that  "  our  affairs  were  so  circumstanced,  that  ministera 
Wist  lo^  their  pb^^es,  or  the  country  mu^t  be  undone.    He 
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would  therefore  let  them  enjoy  those  emolumentB  which  they 
held  so  dear,  provided  he  could  $ave  his  country.  For  this  end 
he  was  willing  to  serve  them  in  the  business  of  peace  in  any  ca- 
pacity, even  as  an  undeivcommis,  or  messenger.  But  in,  so 
doing,  he  desired  it  might  be  understood,  that  he  did  not  mean 
to  have  any  connection  with  them  :  from  the  moment  when  he 
should  make  any  terms  with  one  of  them,  he  would  rest  satisfied 
to  be  caUed  the  most  Infamous  of  mankind.  He  could  not  for  an 
instant  think  of  a  coalition  with  men,  who  in  any  public  and 
private  transaction,  as  ministers,  had  shown  themselves  void"  of 
ei^ery  principle  of  honour  and  honesty :  in  the  hands  of  such' 
men  he  would  not  trust  his  honour  even  for  a  minute.^' 

It  is  not  a  little  curious,  too,  to  compare  Mr.  Sheridan's  apo- 
lo^  for  the  coalition,  with  his  speech  on  the  resolutions  proposed 
by  Lord  John  Cavendish,  on  the  eve  of  the  extinction  of  Lord 
North's  administration.  In  his  attack  on  the  falling  minister  he 
asked,  in  the  laiig'uage  of  contemjHuous  pity,  "  Where  would  the 
noble  Lord,  on  being  hunted  out  of  place,  fly  for  refuge  and 
protection?  he  would  not  daare  to  face  the  people,  and,  therefore* 
most  endeavour  to  seek  an  asj''lum  in  the  lonely  woods,  or  deso- 
lated towns  of  America."  In  his  apologetical  speech*4ust  ad- 
fwted  to,  it  was  observed  by  him  that  the  necessity  of  the  trmesf 
had  pointed  out  the  nieasure  (i.  e.  the  coalition)  as  the  only 
iaeafris  of  saving  th^  country,  and  that  from  the  opportunity  he 
had  bad  of  seeing  the  noble  Lord  and  his  friends  (observe  now 
cxt«isive  was  this  sudden  alterarion  of  opinion),  he  was  fiilly 
convinced  of  their  honour.  The  abuse  of  language  and  sentt^ 
ment  in  this  pitilul  farce,  is  too  apparent  to  be  insisted  upon ; 
^md  if  this  reciprocal  abuse  and  adulation,  these  professions^ 
and  pronnses,  and  declarations,  and  denunciations,  be  not 
CHHtmg  in  its  grossest  form,  let  us  not  look  for  it  under  robe$ 
<Hr  ermines,  among  prostitutes,  or  monks,  or  mountebanks,  no, 
Bot  in  the  Joseph  Surface  of  Mr.  Sheridan;  for  what  spedmens 
of  hom^fi  hypocriey  will  stand  in  compariscm  with  this  miserable 
modEery.  out  such  is  the  craft  and  mystery  of  parhr-traffic ;  and 
•tt«fe  itiu«t  ever  be  the  arts  ai^d  resources  ot  those  who,  forgetting 
what  a  serious  thing  is  government,  and  how  awful  to  profane  touch 
is  tii^  "  ark  of  its  magnificent  cause,"  consider  it  only  as  an  object 
of  rival  roort,  the  prize  of  superiority  however  obtained,  the  re- 
ward of  tne  arena,  to  be  given  to  the  successful  combatants,  disdti- 
guished  by  marks  of  scarcely  more  real  importance  to  the  country 
than  the  colours  of  green  or  blue  in  the  hippodrome  of  Constant- 
liaople.  To  the  imbecile  apology  of  Dr.  Parr,  in  hi$  empty  pre^ 
face  to  the  republication  of  Beilendenus,  we  commend  this  iU* 
omened  transaction,  where,  under  the  dead  weight  of  wordy  ao» 
ciuoul^ons^  it  may  rest  wd  rot  in  peace;  ours  be  the  conaola» 
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tion  that  die  power  created  by  this  factious  proceeding  lived  OpTyr 
to  dcvelope  its  character  in  that  memorable  bill  of  Mr.  Fox  for 
vesting  the  management  of  our  Indian  possessions  in  seven  com* 
missioners  to  be  appointed  bv  parliament ;  of  which  Dr.  Wat- 
kins  observes,  in  terms  scarcely  too  energetic,  ^*  that  it  was  exe- 
crated throughout  the  nation ;  that  whatever  abuses  it  was  cal- 
culated to  correct  abroad,  it  was  obvious  to  the  plainest  under- 
standing that  the*  result  would  have  been  productive  of  a  more 
formidable  despotism  at  home :  that  in  the  event  of  its  success 
the  crown  must  have  sunk  into  a  state  of  insignificant  depend- 
ance  upon  the  House  of  Commons,  while  the  minister  for  the 
time  being  would  have  obtained  a  complete  ascendencv  over 
both.  It  was  a  blended  act  of  rapacity,  treachery,  ana  ambi- 
tion, seizing  without  any  return  the  property  ot  individuals, 
trampling  upon  chartered  rights,  and  appropriating  the  plunder 
to  the  consolidation  of  a  powerful  party  into  an  estate  uncontrol- 
able  by  the  throne  or  the  people." 

On  the  expulsion  of  the  coalition  administration  the  country 
saw  the  excluded  party  possessing  a  majority  in  the  house,  and 
threatening  by  their  weight  and  connexions  to  force  their  way 
again  into  power  against  the  wishes  of  the  Crown,  and  the  sens^ 
of  the  nation.  The  country  was  certainly  placed  in  a  situation 
of  ^eat  embarrassment  ^nd  alarm,  but  to  counterbalance  thi^ 
mi^ortune  an  opportunity  was  thereby  afforded  it  of  estimating 
the  vigour  and  talent  of  the  young  minister,  who  stood  opposed 
to  this  majority  with  a  fearless  front,  the  champion  of  a  causey 
in  which  the  rights  of  both  the  crown  and  the  people  were  com- 
prehended, and  which  could  scarcely  have  succeeded  under  any 
one  less  able,  bold,  and  blameless.  Dr.  Watkins  has  expressed 
his  view  of  this  political  situation  of  the  country,  and  of  some 
of  the  persons  principally  engaged  in  liie  struggle,  in  the  follow-; 
ing  terms :  . 

<*  Never  since  the  sanguinary  period  of  the  great  irebellion  did  the 
fierce  spirit  of  democracy  make  greater  strides  upon  the  royal  prero-' 
gative  than  at  thi»  gloomy  season :  but  on  the  side  of  the  crown  the 
contest  was  purely  defensive,  while  on  that  of  the  malcontents  it  was  a 
struggle  for  absolute  power. 

**  Hostilities  commenced  immediately  after  the  recess  with  remark- 
able acrimony,  the  whole  body  of  the  opposition  endeavouring  to  run 
down  Mr.  Pitt,  whp  was  then  avowedly  at  the  head  of  administration ; 
and  in  this  they  anticipated  a  certain  triumph,  on  account  of  his  youth, 
and  the  force  with  which  he  had  to  contend.  Mr.  Sheridan  at  this 
time  did  hot  fall  short  of  his  friends  in  warmth  of  zeal  and  intemper- 
ance of  language:  but  the  firmness  of  the  minister,  in  resisting  all  the 
arts  of  persuasion,  the  taunts  of  irony,  apd  the  vehemence  of  personal 
abuse,  filled  his  antagonists  with  astonishnlent  and  indignation.  Th^y 
charged  him  with  having  oht^ned  his  situation  by  intrigue,  and  main-* 
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Uining  it  in  opposition  to  the  constitutional  will  of  the  people,  as  ex- 
pressed by  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons.  To  all  this  he  stood 
alike  indinerent ;  and  conscious  of  his  own  integrity,  as  well  as  sensible 
of  the  vast  importance  of  the  post  which  he  had  to  defend,  he  towered 
above  his  enemies,  and  resolutely  persevered  in  holding  on  his  course, 
notwithstanding  the  political  strife  in  which  he  was  so  unequally  en- 
gaged. It  is  painful  to  review  the  coarseness  of  phrase  and  acerbity 
d£  temper  which  broke  forth  during  these  stormy  debates.  On  one 
occasion  Mr.  Sheridan  descended  so  low  as  to  express  himself  in  a 
manner  that  plainly  evinced  the  writhings  of  disappointment  and  the 
bitterness  of  resentment.  *  How  shuflHing,*  said  he,  *  is  this  conduct 
in  a  young  minister,  unhacknied  in  the  ways  ,of  men  !  This  is  an  in- 
stance of  duplicity  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  by  the  most  hoary  hypo- 
crite that  ever  guided  the  councils  of  a  great  nation.  If,  in  the  very 
outset,  this  young  minister  thus  tramples  on  the  constitution,  what  may 
you  not  expect  or  apprehend  from  the  audacity  of  his  riper  years.* " 
(Vol.  i.  p.  220—^22.) 

.  The  dissolution  of  parliamentj  and  the  new  election  which 
followed,  put  an  end  to  the  national  suspense,  by  establishing  Mr. 
Pitt  in  the  supreme  guidance  of  affairs,  at  the  age  of  24>  years ; 
destined  to  pi*eside  through  a  pedod  more  stormy  than  any  which 
his  predecessors  had  been  exposed  to ;  and,  i(  not  allowed  to  see 
the  ultimate  success  of  his  perseverance,  suffered  nevertheless  to 
descend  to  his  immature  grave  with  the  consciousness  of  having 
saved  his  <;ountry's  h<)nour,  and  kid  the  foundation  of  its  fe- 
licity. 

Of  the  impeachment  of  Mr.  Hastings,  the  next  great  event  of 
which  Dr.  Watkins  gives  us  an  account,  and  it  is  only  concern- 
ing the  great  events  that  we  have  time  or  room  to  comment,  we 
Have  before  us  a  very  melancholy  account :  for  if  the  particulars 
here  presented  us  be  true,  or  near  the  truth,  a  more  degrading 
picture  of  the  interference  of  the  angry  passions  of  individuals 
in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  history  hardly  records.  Of  the 
origin  of  what  Dr.  Watkins  calls  the  hostility  towards  Mr. 
Hastings,  the  following  details  are  given  us. 

^ '  '**  The  prosecution  of  Mr.  Hastings  bore  a  very  near  resemblance, 
in  regard  to  the  industrious  malignity  with  which  it  was  carried  on,  to 
that  of  the  great  Earl  of  Strafford,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First. 
Both  impeachments  originated  in  the  cabals  and  resentment  of  party, 
|ind  both  were  pursued  with  that  rancour,  or  thirst  of  vengeance,  which' 
h  ever  the  characteristic  of  proceedings  that  have  no  better  principle 
than  the  ends  of  party  for  their  object.  The  Earl  of  Strafford  felt  by 
an  act  of  attainder,  because  he  abandoned  the  ranks  of  a  faction  that 
^as  bent  upon  the  subjugation  of  the  throne ;  and  Mr.  Hastings  was 
worried  through  a  frightful  trial  of  above  seven  years'  continuance,  for 
Ending  in  the  way  of  a  set  of  men  whose  headlong  ambition  led  thera 
to  aim  at  the  absolute  establishment  of  their  power  at  home,  by  getting 
iiito  their  hands  the  whole  of  the  Eastern  patronage,  thereby  annihi* 
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lating  the  rights  of  the  company,  and  reducing  the  crown  itself  to  s  ^ 
cipher. 

**  In  the  heat  of  the  American  war^  these  same  men  advocated  the 
cause  of  Mr.  Hastings  against  Lord  North,  who  wanted  to  remova- 
him  from  the  government  of  Bengal ;  hut  that  minister  could  not  sue* 
ceed  in  his  object,  and  he  afterwards  gladJy  assented  to  the  re-appoint- 
ment  of  the  very  person  whose  dismissal  he  had  endeavoured  to  pro^ 
cure,  mi  charges  which  were  unsubstantiated.    At  length,  when  the 

Eirty,  of  which  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  was  at  the  head^  drove 
otd  North  from  the  helm,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  effect  a  change 
in  the  Indian  government,  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  some  friends 
who  were  unprovided  for ;  and  tben^the  charges  which  the  same  party 
had  ridiculed  were  revived  as  a  ground  for  the  recall  of  Mn  Hastings* 
But  the  resistance  made  by  the  proprietors,  and  the  death  of  Lml 
Bocktngham,  put  an  end  to  this  design,  and  the  projectors  of  it  were 
agdin  obliged  to  take  their  seats  on  the  opposition  side  of  the  bouse. 
Then  came  about  the  notorious  coalition,  which  was  the  politiail^ 
manoeuvre  of  Mr.  Burke,  who  thought  that  an  engine  of  such  com<^ 
bined  power  must  be  irresistible ;  and  so  it  proved  m  the  attack  made 
by  this  formidable  junction  upon  the  admmistration  of  Lord  Shel- 
burne.  But  the  triuntph  of  the  coalition  diffused  no  joy  over  the  nation  ; 
and  the  iise  which  that  party  made  of  their  victory  soon  excited  ft 
general  spirit  of  disss^isfiictfon  at  their  conduct.  By  a  strange  fatuity, 
tbey  appeared  to  despise  public  opinion,  and  to  look  with  stem  con- 
tempt upon  any  expression  of  resistance  to  their  naeaaores.  Secare  iff  • 
th^ir  numbers,  and  confident  in  their  wisdom,  they  were  reso|v^  to . 
carry  without  delay,  and  even  in  opposition  to  the  general  voice  of 
the  nation,  the  scheme  of  placing  the  entire  management  of  British 
India  in  the  hands  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Here  Mr.  Burke  and 
his  colleagues  expected  a  tacit  submission,  at  least,  on  the  part  of  Mr, 
Hastings  and  his  friends:  but  they  were  mistaken ;  for  neither  by  ca- 
joling nor  menace  could  those  persons  be  induced  to  sanction  a  mea- 
sure which  they  were  persuaded  was  unjust  in  itself,  and  must  prove 
ruinous  in  the  operation.  The  India  Bill,  brought  forward  by  M^.  Fox, 
and  in  the  composition  of  which  Mr.  Sheridan  had  some  concern, 
under  the  direction  of  Burke,  having  created  a  great  alarm,  the  party* 
began  to  be  under  some  apprehensions,  and  were  desirous  of  obtaining. 
something  like  a  countenance  for  the  plan  from  those  who  were  supr 
posed  to  be  best  acquainted  with  our  afkirs  in  the  East. 

**  On  this  occasion,  Mr.  Sheridan  was  appointed  to  negociate  with 
those  persons  who  stood  the  highest  in  the  esteem  of  Mr.  Hastings^ 
and  who  were  known  to  possess  his  entire  confidence.  But  every  one, 
of  these  friends  gave  a  decided  opinion  against  the  bold  and  hazardous; 
plans  upon  which  ministers  were  so  eagerly  bent  for  revolutionizing 
the  government  of  {ndia ;  and  Major  Scott,  with  whom,  as  the  accren 
dited  agent  of  Mr.  Hastings,  he  was  extremely  anxious  to  hold  a  con**, 
ference,  declined  an  interview  altogether. 

**  Had  Mr.  Hastings  given  the  least  encouragement  to  the  views 
which  were  thpn  formed  by  the  coalition ;  or  had  even  his  acquaint-, 
4nce  in  £arope|y  who  were  most  conversant  on  the  subject  of  I^4uu)i 
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and  interest,  tufered  the  Bill  of  Mn  Fox  to  go  on  without  any 

jitteinpt  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  England  to  the  iniquity  of  the 

nteasurei  the  world  would  never  have  heard  of  the  impeachment.    But 

when  that  bill  was  thrown  out  by  the  Lords,  and  its  authors  were  com- 

Belled  to  give  up  their  places  by  the  royal  mandatei  disappointed  am^ 

irition.  Regenerated  into  the  meanness  of  resentment;  and  they  who 

had  courted  an  alliance  with  Mr.  Hastings,  were  now  disposed  to  hunt 

him  down  as  an  enemy  to  the  human  race.    Mr.  Burke  took  the  lead 

m  this  hostiKty»  which  he  conducted  with  a  2eal  that  would  have  don^ 

him  hokiour,  had  it  been  tempered  with  moderation,  and  directed  witb 

l^erality.    Bat  it  was  the  nrisfortune  of  this  celebrated  man  to  be  the 

fidave  of  his  passions ;  and  though  no  one  had  a  more  acute  genius  and 

Mneiratiiig  jotenent,  be  too  often  suffered  his  mind  to  be  influenced 

by  violent  prs^lices,  which  intoned  his  imagination  to  such  a  degree,- 

iMt  arfty  story  was  seceived,  when  it  could  be  made  subservient  to  the 

ebject  on  which  he  had  engaged.    He  was  no  mote  scrupulous  with» 

regeerd  to  his  authorities  than  in  the  choice  of  his  language ;  and  of 

fkis^  numerous  instances  appeared  in  the  eourse  of  the  prosecution, 

which,  beg^n  at  his  instigation,  and  was  ^^arried  on  under  his  directiofT» 

The  iriKcibility  manifested  by  Mr.  Burke,  in  every  stage  of  the  busi** 

iiesBy   was  not  merely  undignified,  but  it  was  a  clear  indication  that,* 

whatever  might  be  the  pretence,  there  was  more  of  private  feeling' 

than  public  spirit  in  the  motives  to  this  impeachment.    The  party  with 

i^h^Msi  he  was  connected  had,  indeed,  an  idea  that  the  world  would  see 

the  affiur  in  this  light ;  and  it  is  a  fact,  that  the  doubt  which  was  stated 

upon  the  subject,  when  Mr.  Burke  fiirst  brought  it  forward  at  one  of 

di^ir  meetings,  was  very  near  being  productive  of  a  schism.  Naturally 

aanguine  when  he  had  any  particular  object  in  view,  he  was  impatient 

(tf  all  contradiction ;  and  having,  by  his  correspondence  with  India, 

obtained  information,  which  he  considered  as  sufficient  ground  for  very 

serious  charges  against  the  Governor-General,  he  laid  the  same  before 

hb  friends  soon  iSler  the  fhilure  of  their  bill,  and  the  consequent  loss 

of  their  places.    But  neither  the  communications,  nor  the  arguments 

of  Mr.  Burke,  gave  satisfaction  to  Mr.  Fox,  who,  when  the  wirale  cor^. 

respondence  had  been  examined,  delivered  it  as  his  opinion,  that  it 

wowd  be  ridiculous  to  bring  the  matter  up  in  the  nature  of  an  accusa* 

tion  against  an  individual,  especially  such  a  respectable  character  as 

the  Governor-General  of  India ;  and  that,  at  the  most,  the  business 

woaU  onTy  afford  talk  for  a  fortnight.    On  hearing  this,  Burke  flew 

iat^  a  violent  passion,  charged  his  associates  with  want  of  good  faith, 

and  threatened  to  separate  from  them  for  ever ;  with  which  declaration; 

he  took  up  his  papers  and  departed.    This  condac^  threw  the  party 

into  great  confusion:  and  being  aware  how  necessary  it  was  to  pre* 

serve  the  appearance  of  unity  among  themselves,  some  of  the  mem« 

hers  proposed  that  a  concession  should  be  made  to  Burke,  with  a  pro- 

ihise  a£  supporting  him  with  their  united  strength  in  the  concern 

which  he  had  so  much  at  heart.     This  negociation  was  en^usted  td ' 

Sheridan,  who  had  the  address  to  bring  Burke  back  again  to  the  club;* 

and  the  business  was  then  proceeded  in  with  as  much  vigour  as'  if  all 

the  parties  had  beeo  equaJty  siaoere>  and  convinced  by  itidoblraMe 
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evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  charges  they  engaged  themselves  ,to  sip 
•port.  But  at  this  very  time  there  was  hardly  a  man  among  them,  with 
the  exception  of  Burke*  who  had  any  acquaintance  with  the  subject ; 
and  though  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  Lord  North,  from  former 
prejudices,  would  have  entered  with  most  ardour  into  an  enquiry  leading 
to  a  prosecution  of  Mr.  Hastings,  he  acted  otherwise,  and  was,  in  fact, 
almost  neutral. 

**  Even  Sheridan  would  have  gladly  avoided  so  arduous  an  under- 
taking, which  some  of  the  more  moderate  of  the  party  considered  as  a 
desperate  measure,  and  one  that  was  likeiy  to  involve  them  in  difficul-. 
ties,  out  of  which  it  would  require  more  than  ordinary  ingenuity  to 
escape.  An  increase  of  evidence,  indeed,  was  procured  from  persons 
who  had  been  associated  with  Mr,  Hastings  in  the  council,  but  having 
l^ecome  his  deadly  enemies,  were  very  ready  to  assist  the  views  of  the 
party  in  this  business.  But  it  did  not  require  any  great  skill  to  dis? 
cover  that  testimony  of  this  character  could  hardly  receive  much  credit 
^mong  dispassionate  men,  who  were  animated  by  the  feeling  of  justice. 
|dr.  Burke,  however,  continued  his  exertions,  and  sought  for  matter  of 
accusation  in  all  directions,  with  an  eagerness  which  shewed  that  per- 
sonal enmity  was  at  the  root  of  his  motives.  On  his  side,  indeed,  it 
If  as  an  individual  hatred,  occasioned  by  the  degradation  and  expulsion 
of  one  of  his  friends,  who  was  sent  out  to  India  with  his  recoramenda* 
tion,  but  whose  conduct  afterwards  proved  how  unworthily  that  patron- 
^e  had  been  bestoi^ed.  From  this  goodly  source  issued  the  principal 
part  of  the  great  mass  of  forgery  and  misrepresentation,  which,  in  this 
country,  was  moulded  and  worked  up  into  a  monstrous  heap  of  charges, 
to  overwhelgoi  with  ruin  and  infamy  a  man  who  was  almost  adored  by 
the  very  people,  towards  whom,  if  any  credit  could  be  put  in  the 
reports  of  his  adversaries,  he  had  acted  the  part  of  an  inhuman  and 
avaricious  tyrant. 

•  *'  Yet^  with  the  usual  inconsistency  and  duplicity  of  party  spirit,  Mr. 
Burke  and  his  auxiliaries  in  this  business  repeatedly  disavowed  all  pri- 
vate enmity  and  political  views  in  the  line  which  they  were  pursuing, 
though  the  language,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  accusation  was 
<H>nducted  by  them,  completely  refuted  their  pretensions.  It  would 
perhaps  be  harsh  to  say,  that  Burke  himself  did  not  believe  the  crimi- 
nality which  he  prosecuted ;  but  as  the  grounds  for  his  faith  were  of' 
the  very  worst  description,  the  dubiousness  of  the  evidence  rendered 
his  obstinacy  and  scurrility  the  more  inexousable.  He  that*  takes  up 
an  excessive  prejudice  against  another,  upon  loose  reports,  or  compU-. 
Gated  and  very  distant  transactions,  conveyed  to  him  by  interested  in- 
dividuals, may  flatter  himself  into,  an  opinion  that  he  acts  upon  public 
principles,  when  in  truth  he  is  poisoning  the  course  of  justice  at  the 
fountain,  by  giving  currency  to  calumny,  and  aiding  the  purposes  of 
revenge. 

"  As  little  apology  can  be  offered  in  behalf  of  those  who  enlisted, 
themselves  under  the  standard  of  Mr.  Burke  upon  this  occasion ;  for 
whatever  pretence  they  might  set  up  to  patriotism,  it  is  certain  that 
they  had  no  persuasion  in  their  own  minds  of  the  turpitude  of  Mr. 
Hastings,  with  whom^  on  his  aruval  inJBngland,  they  would  have  eo^ 
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ilered  into  a  treaty,  on  the  condition  of  his  co-operating  in  their  views. 
When  these  trials  of  his  integrity  failed,  the  party  joined  more  heartily 
with  Burke,  who  was  not  a  little  nettled  at  receiying  a  demand  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Hastings  to  bring  forward  the  charges  upon  which  he  had 
80  often  dilated  in  the  language  of  rhetorical  declamation,  while  the 
object  of  his  invective  was  in  a  remote  region,  where  he  had  not  an 
opportunity  of  repelling  the  slanders  continually  poured  upon  his  cha- 
racter, or  of  entering  at  all  upon  his  defence. 

**  The  answer  given  to  this  call  by  Mr.  Burke  afibrded  a  very  curi- 
ous instance  of  his  candour,  for  he  contented  himself  with  telling  a 
story  about  the  Duke  of  Parma,  who,  when  challenged  by  Henry  the 
Fourth  of  France  to  bring  out  his  forces  against  him  in  the  field,  re- 
plied, *  that  he  very  well  knew  what  he  had  to  do,  and  wa^i  not  come 
so  fiir  as  to  be  directed  by  an  enemy.' 

**  This  might  have  been  considered  as  a  good  joke  in  a  matter  of 
trifling  moment,  or  of  ordinary  litigation ;  but  it  was  a  cruel  piece  of 
levity,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  when  applied  to  a  man  who  was  naturally 
anxious  to  nree  himself  from  those  foul  reproaches  which  had  been 
heaped  upon  him,  session  after  session,  with  all  the  copiousness  of  in- 
vention, and  the  utmost  power  of  impassioned  eloquence. 

^'  Thus  that  justice,  which,  in  the  most  common  concerns  of  life, 
and  in  the  humblest  walks  of  society,  every  person  is  entitled  to  wh6 
feels  a  laudable  solicitude  for  the  vindication  of  his  character,  was 
denied  to  Mr.  Hastings  by  his  accuser,  with  the  sarcastic  stroke,  that 
it  was  not  yet  a  convenient  season."    (Vol.  i.  p.  248 — 254f.) 

i, 

He  account  which  the  biographer  has  here  given  we  hav6 
frequently  heard  from  other  quarters ;  but  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  what  Dr.  Watkins  states  is  stated  upon  his  own  authority. 
If  it  be  true  that  Mr.  Burke  was  actuated  by  personal  and 
splenetic  motives,  we  must  account  it  by  far  the  greatest  blemish 
of  the  political  life  of  that  great  man :  but  it  might  be,  and  the 
probability  is,  that  he  was  at  least  sincere ;  for  personal  resent- 
meot  is  apt  enough  to  induce  a  false  estimate  ^f  the  general 
worth  and  qualities  of  its  object.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  me|i 
who)  for  the  sake  of  supporting  their  party,  could  lena  all  their 
powers  to  the  prosecution  of  a  man  whom  they  knew  to  have 
faithfully  discharged  his  public  duties ~ duties,  not  always,  it 
must  be  confesseo,  reconcileable  vnth  general  justice  or  huma- 
nity, but  imposed  upon  him  by  the  severe  exigencies  of  provincial 
government.  Every  man,  after  all,  in  the  absence  of  facts  to 
decide  him,  will  ascribe  such  motives  to  the  leaders  in  this  trans- 
action as  agree  best  with  his  general  opinion  of  their  characters* 
For  our  own  parts  we  should  not  feel  ourselves  warranted  in  pro- 
ceeding to  Dr.  Watkins's  length  in  asseveration  without  more 
sajtisfactory  grounds  than  Dr.  Watkins  has  produced.  Of  the 
charge  against  Mr.  Hastings,,  which,  after  the  failure  of  Mr. 
Burke's  primary  article  on  the  cruelty  .and  injustice  of  the  Ro^ 
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wtttf  and  0^  bettet  snceeflB  (3I  Mr.  Fox  hi  mibtia^  (bf  nil 
^peaehmetit  for  cruetty  towards  Cheit  Shig,  the  Rigsh  df  B^ 
nareSj  devolved  npon  Mr.  Sheridan,  fti  the  distributidfl  bt  t!fe 
parts  of  what  is  here  culled  a  political  drama,  D^  Watkins  giv68 
the  following  short  introductory  history : 

**  The  charge  against  Mr*  Hastings  on  the  subject  of  the  Rajah  of 
Benares  was  intimately  connected  with  that  relative  to  the  resumption 
of  the  Jaghiresy  or  the  lands  assigned  to  the  Begums  of  Oude  for  their 
dower,  and  the  confiscation  o£  the  treasures  of  these  princesses ;  yet 
were  these  charges  so  separated  and  worked  up,  as  to  have  the  cna* 
xacter  of  two  very  distinct  transactions*  On  the  former  charge,  the 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  had  already  decided  for  an  im- 
peachment, under  an  idea  that  Cheit  Sing  was  a  sovereign  prince,  who, 
tiaviag  been  treated  with  as  such  by  the  English  govemmeut  in  the 
East,  was  entitled  to  respect  and  protection*  Now  the  fact  was,  and 
the  party  who  carried  on  the  prosecution  could  not  be  ignorant  of  it, 
this  same  chief  owed  his  situation  entirely  to  the  East  In<£a  Company, 
.under  whom  he  held  it  by  the  feudal  tenure  of  suit  and  service.  But 
instead  of  discharging  the  obligations  by  which  he  was  boufiui,  tlie 
Bajah  committed  the  vilest  outrages  within  his  district  $  and  when  he 
was  called  upon  for  his  contingency,  in  comnfon  with  the  other  depen^ 
dencies  of  the  same  description,  he  broke  out  in  open  r€^>ellion.  In 
that  rebellion,  Cheit  Sing  received  encouraf ement  and  assistance 
from  the  Begums  of  Oude,  who  raised  men  ibr  his  service,  avd  paid 
them  beforehand,  with  an  engagement  that  they  should  spare  none  of 
the  English  or  their  connections.  Such  was  the  situation  of  thinni  at 
the  gloomy  period  of  1781,  when  Mr.  Hastings  left  Calcutta  to  reduce 
an  insurrection,  which  threatened  the  total  destruction  of  the'  British 
interest  in  that  quarter.  By  the  promptitude  of  his  exertions,  and  the 
fiddity  of  the  Nabob  of  Oude,  the  rebellion  was  suppressed :  but  as  the 
spirit  which  had  kindled  it  remained,  the  only  alternative  that  could 
oe  adopted'  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  evil  at  a  future  period*, 
when  it  might  not  be  so  easy  to  make  an  effectnal  resistance.  Was  that 
of  fCteni^ening  the  power  of  the  Nabob,  by  taking  away  tbe  meam 
of  aiachief  from  the  hsfa^  of  his  female  relatives.  These  neastn^es^ 
however  severe  they  might  seem  to  those  who  could  be  no  ju^es;  of 
the  necessity  oi  them,  were  so  absolutely  requisite  at  this  critical 
period,  when  the  safety  of  Britisli.  India  hung  upon  a  thready  that  any 
governor-general  who  should  have:  neglected  to  enforce  them  would 
have  richly  deserved  capital  punishment  far  the  dereliction  of  hi»  duty. 
Tet  for  his  firmness  in  deposing  an  unruly  chief,  who  had  violated  alt 
his  engagements  by  open  rebellion,  and  his  policy  in  supporting  a 
prince  who  had  acted  faithfully  m  opposition  to  the  turbulent  disposi- 
tion of  his  own  family,  was  KTr.  Hastings  treacherously  misrepresented 
by  the  very  pemoDs  of  his  own ''cdundil,  whose  co-operation  he  had 
experien^i^d  in  these  transaclionk  While  in  the  East  be  wifs  regarded 
as  having,  by  his  wisdom  tfnd  prudence,  laid  the  fbundaCfon  of  the^ 
only  qrstem  that  could  ensuretiie  secmnty  of  pubHc  peace  and  private 
property,  he  waa  vilified  at  liMlbe  as  a  cruel  oppressor,  and  a  rapaciwii 
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gpoiirtwv  At  the  circilimUmces  wkkk  haVe  b#eQ  jOBt  related  contti- 
tttted  tlto  beeis  of  all  the  caluoiBieS'  tkat  were  circalated  with  so  roach 
ifdostF^  in  Edglaad,  to  the  prejadice  of  Mr.  Hastings;  and  as  the 
whole  impeachment  turned  upon  them,  it  was  expedient  to  give  ia 
this  place  a  compressed  hut  plain  statement  of  tnese  events.  The 
strong  colour  which  Mr.  Fox  threw  over  the  story  of  the  Rajah  o( 
Benares,  by  suppressing  material  fhctS)  and  elevatmg  the  character  of 
that  personage  in  contradiction  to  truth,  was  productive  of  very  perni- 
cious conseouenoes ;  one  of  the  worst  of  which  was  the  preparaticm 
of  the  public  mind  to  receive  any  evil  report  that  could  be  brought 
forward  to  the  disadvantage  of  a  man  who  had  saved  by  his  energy  tb# 
possessioBs  of  tile  English  in  the  east,  after  the  loss  of  their  coiomes  is 
the  west. 

**  The  auocess  of  the  motion  made  by  Mr.  Foot  at  the  end  of  one 
session  afforded  great  facility  to  Mr.  Sheridan,  who  was  nominated  te 
bring  forward^  in  the  next,  the  charge  relative  to  the  case  of  the 
Begums  of  Oude.  He  had  now  timd  and  encouragement  to  work  up 
his  materials  to  the  best  advantage ;  and  as  his  subject  could  only  be 
productive  of  effect  by  being  amplified,  the  combmed  talents  t)f  the 
affiliated  accusers  were  employed  in  organizing  those  parts  which  ap^ 
peared  best  calculated  to  operate  powerfully  upon  the  passions,  and  inr 
so  enriching  the  whole,  by  inventive  description  and  vigorous  language,' 
as  to  take  the  fadings  of  the  hearers  by  surprise,  and  to  render  the 
exercise  of  the  judgment  unavailing.  The  simple  unvarnished  ston^ 
of  the  princesses  of  Oode  wotdd  have  defeated  the  very  porposes  whkte 
the  managers  of  this  business  had  in  view :  and,  therefore,  all  that 
Srt  eoold  perform  and  fiincy  supply  was  ealled  in,  without  any  moralk 
reilisetance,.  in  order  to  keep  tlie  public  mind  continually  vibrating 
between  pity  and  indignation."     (Vol.  i.  p. 256— 258.) 

If  this  celebrated  speech  does  not  appear  to  us  in  the  perusal 
of  the  r^ort  of  it  to  De  equal  to  its  reputation,  we  must  suppose 
it  to  have  lost  infinitely  in  passing  through  this  medium ;  for  who. 
can  doubt  of  the  excellenoe  of  an  oration,  of  which  Mr.  Barked 
declared  ^^  that  it  was  the  most  astonisbing  effort  of  eloquence^ 
argement,  aad  wit  united,  of  wiiich  there  was  any  record  or  tnt^ 
dition ;" — of  which  Mr«  Fox  has  said  that  ^^  all  that  he  had  eve? 
heard,  all  that  he  bad  evor  read,  when  compared  with  it^ 
dwindled  into  nothing  and  vanished  tike  vapour  before  the  sun,*^ 
and  of  which  Mr.  Pitt  is  said  to  have  acknowledged  *^  tiiat  it 
surpassed  all  the  eloquence  of  ancient  or  modem  times,  and  pos* 
^sed  every  thing  that  genius  or  art  could  furnish  to  agitate  or 
control  the  hiiman  mina."  Dr.  Watkins  seems  to  consider  these 
eulogies  as  eH.travagant,  and  as  the  complimentary  efiusions  of 
ther  mpmeut;  and  yet  his  own  description  of  the  powers  dis* 
{dayed  by  Mr.  Sheridan  upon  this  occasion  is  conveyed  in  tenna 
Kiredy  leas  gigantie.  But  the  speech  before  the  Lords  on-  the 
trial  ia  Wcslmmster  Hall  has  drawn  forth  even  more  inflated 
(K^DgjF^  Jir  $mU  we  anmot  ^1^  oomidering  the  dticnptki^ 
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gVen  of  it  by  Mr.  Bailee^  who,  on  the  retnni  of  the  mana^ 
om  the  trial  to  the  House  of  Commons,  thus  expressed  him- 
adf :  ^'  He  has  this  day  surprised  the  thousands  who  hung  with 
rapture  on  his  accents,  by  such  an  array  of  talents,  such  an  ex- 
bioition  of  capacity,  such  a  display  of  powers,  as  are  unparal- 
leled in  the  annal^i  of  oratory ;  a  display  tnat  reflected  the  highest 
honour  upon  himself,  lustre  upon  letters,  renown  upon  parlia- 
ment, and  glory  upon  the  country ;  of  all  specie^  of  rhetoric,  of 
^ery  kind  of  eloquence  that  has  been  witnessed  or  recorded, 
either  in  ancient  or  modem  times;  whatever  the  acuteness  of  the 
bar,  the  dignity  of  the  senate,  the  solidity  of  the  judgment-^eat, 
and  the  sacred  morality  of  the  pulpit,  have  hitherto  furnished) 
nothing  has  equalled  what  we  have  heard  this  day  in  Westmin- 
eter  HalL  No  holv  seer  of  religion^  no  sage,  no  statesman,  no 
orator,  no  man  of  any  description  whatever,  has  come  up  in 
any  one  instance,  to  the  pure  sentiments  of  morality ;  or,  in  the 
other,  to  that  variety  of  knowledge,  force  of  imagination,  pro^ 
priety  and  vivacity  of  alhision,  beauty  and  elegance  of  diction, 
strength  and  copiousness  of  style,  pathos  and  sublimity  of  con- 
ception, to  which  we  have  this  day  listened  with  ardour  and  ad- 
mirat^ion.  From  poetry  up  to  eloquence  there  is  not  a  species  of 
composition  of  which  a  complete  and  perfect  specimen  might  not 
from  that  single  speech  be  culled  and  selected/' 

Upon  this  encomium,  and  upon  the  performance  which  occa- 
sioned it.  Dr.  Watkins  has  made  some  stern,  but  rational  and 
manly  observations,  which  deserve  to  be  presented  to  our  rea- 
ders : 

"  Whatever  might  be  the  competency  of  Burke  to  appreciate  the 
excellence  of  the  performance  of  Sheridan,  he  was  too  much  the  enemy 
of  the  defendant,  and  naturally  of  too  ardent  a  temper,  to  give  his 
Opinion  with  moderation.  Where  he  censured,  he  was  bitterly  viodic- 
tive,  and  where  he  found  it  convenient  to  flatter,  no  epithets  were  too 
elevated.  It  has  been  said  of  Dryden  that  he  invented  a  style  of  ^^ 
gyric  to  which  the  appellation  of  celestial  may  be  fitly  appropriated. 
The  same  thing  might  be  said  of  the  encomiastic  language  of3(i^^^> 
for  the  whole  description  is  too  inflated  to  be  comprehended,  and  so 
exaggerated  in  all  its  parts,  as  to  excite  astonishment  at  the  accumu- 
lation of  phrases  rather  than  admiration  of  the  object  to  which  they 
were  applied.  It  is  in  short  a  catalogue  of  marvels  which  never  met 
together  in  any  human  composition  ;  and  the  superlative  degree  of  ex- 
travagance with  which  the  series  of  wonders  rises,  till  it  is  lost  in  the 
height  of  consummate  perfection,  shocks  even  credulity,  and  turns  the 
whole  into  ridi{:ule.  Had  the  oration  of  Sheridan  deserved  half  this 
praise,  much  of  its  splendour  would  be  found  in  the  printed  report :  for 
though  many  brilliant  passages  and  elegant  allusions  might  escape  the 
diligence  or  the  memory  of  the  writer  who  followed  him,  it  is  inopossi- 
Itfe  that  the  substance  should  have  eluded  his  skill  at  the  time,  or  haT^ 
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been  obliterated  from  bis  memory  on  tbe  revision  of  his  labouf .  But 
of  the  sublime  morality,  extensive  knowledge,  and  elegant  diction^ 
which  Burke  has  celebrated  with  such  fervent  aifection  or  artful  con- 
trivance, no  adequate  conception  can  be  formed  from  the  discourse  as 
it  now  stands  in  the  published  record  of  this  memorable  trial.  Here 
the  reader  seeks  in  vain  for  those  beauties  which  the  eulogium  led  him 
confidently  to  expect,  and  when  he  finds  nothing  more  than  an  able 
review  of  evidence,  a  luminous  statement  of  the  particular  case,  with 
some  strong  observations  on  the  conduct  of  the  accused  party,  if  he 
does  not  begin  to  suspect  the  integrity  of  the  panegyrist,  he  will  at 
least  be  disposed  to  censure  severely  the  dulness  of  the  reporter.^; 
(Vol.i.  p.  350—351.) 

With  respect  to  this  celebrated  trial,  Dr.  Watkins  seems  ta 

regard  it  as  deriving  its  origin,  its  expansion,  and  its  progress^ 

from  resentment,  faction,  and  vanity.     This  is  speaking  rather 

too  strongly.      Few  human  operations  are  unadulterated  hf 

human  passions,  and  human  vanities,  and  that  which  wc  have 

been  considering  no  doubt  had  its  full  share;  no  doubt  the  party 

in  opposition  were  politically  disposed  to  receive  stronger  impres-' 

sions  than  unbiassed  men  against  the  proceedings  of  Mr.  Hast-* 

ings,  at  best  perhaps  of  ambiguous  morality,  and  often  the  result 

of  momentary  exigence,  and  a  constraining  necessity  too  strong 

for  natural  justice;  no  doubt,  the  love  of  display  was  as  animate 

ing  a  principle  in  these  great  oratorical  exertions,  as  a  tender 

commiseration  for  plundered  princesses,  or  a  virtuous  abhorrence 

of  imputed  corruption ;  but  we  think  it  due  to  the  characters 

even  of  those  very  imperfect  men  who  were  principally  engaged 

in  this  judicial  pageantry,  to  believe  that  they  supposed  tnem- 

selves  discharging  a  patriotic  duty,  that  their  motives  had  enough 

of  good  in  them  to  satisfy  a  political  conscience,  and  that  they 

talked  themselves  at  least  into  the  persuasion  that  their  cause  was 

the  cause  of  the  country  and  of  mankind. 

For  instruction  in  the  science  of  man,  and  of  his  nature  as 
moulded  by  political  circumstances ;  for  matters  of  judicial  prece- 
dent and  detail,  and  for  specimens  of  accusing  oratory,  the  busy 
period  which  we  have  been  contemplating  may  still  be  contem- 

Elated:  but  its  connection  with  the  things  of  the  present  hour  has 
een  completely  cut  off  by  the  great  interposing  event  which 
succeeded.  Together  with  other  political  events  occurring  on 
the  eve  of  the  revolutionary  war,  and  once  of  absorbing  interest, 
it  has  lost  its  hold  upon  our  sympathies,  and  become  as  one  of 
those  distant  occurrences  which  history  preserves  for  speculative 
leisure  and  calm  curiosity.  Scarcely  has  any  thing  now,  either  in 
retrospect  or  prospect,  a  character  of  political  importance  but 
what  has,  in  some  measure,  been  derived  from,  or  is  referable  to, 
the  French  revolution :  from  its  first  developement  it  has  been 
the  moving  principle  of  the  politics  of  the  civilized  world,  and  to 
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dmtrol  its  tendendes  is  still  the  great  eflfoit  of  legislation.  Yefjr 
iBSerent  was  its  impression  upon  different  minos  when  first  \ii 
principles  be^n  to  emand,  and  to  produce  their  practical  con- 
sequences. The  politicians  of  the  hour,  and  men  of  light  thinks 
ingy  were  borne  up  aloft,  like  chaff  and  stubble,  by  the  nrst  breezQ 
of  the  coming  storm. 

■        Ita  tuH>ine  nigro 
Ferret;  hyems  culmumque  levem,  stipulasque  volantes. 

But  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  intoxication  prodaced  in 
flie  minds  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Shendan,  unless 
we  look  to  the  operation  of  party  habits  as  disposing  them  too 
readily  to  adopt  whatever  might  seem  to  multiply  the  embarrass- 
ments of  ministers  and  their  own  opportuaities^of  attack.  Tbo 
novelty  oS  the  situation  into  which  civil  soeiety  was  brought  by 
the  early  efiects  of  the  great  event  to  which  our  attention  is  now 
drsvn  peiplexed  all  habitual  reasonings  nor  was  the  soondest 
judgment  sufficient  to  cope  with  it,  unless  it  was  also  a  judgment 
founding  itself  upon  philosophic  reflection,  and  long  and  en* 
fightened  experience.  Such  a  jodgment  Mr.  Burke  brought  to 
llie  subject,  and  so  awake  was  he  to  the  fiill  exicnt  of  die  danger, 
that  his  patriotism  prevailed  over  every  oAer  predilection.  It 
was  a  moment  in  which  every  thing  depended  upon  moral  re* 
^^action.  The  new  s^Hvit  of  disorgamzaticm  kid  spread,  itsdf  far 
and  wide:  no  specious  arts  of  philosophy  or  riietoric  weie  want* 
mg  to  its  influence.  The  passions  soon  dedaced  in  its  &vour ; 
and  ignorance,  vanity,  discont^it,  ambition,  and  malice,  saw 
every  possibility  of  gratification  open  in  the  disruption  of  all  the 
partitions  and  barriers  of  society. 

The  man  of  all  moi  then  living  most  capable  of  producinff 
the  moral  reaction  which  the  times  demanded,  was  Edmund 
Burke; — ^^  weak  and  weary,  and  wishing  for  rest,"  as  he  de^ 
scribes  his  own  oondition,  but  full  of  the  tareasures  of  intedor 
wisdom.  Sobered  by  age  but  not  subdued,  the  inaer  inan  was 
still  green  and  growing,  and  adolescent :  wishing  for  rest,  not 
from  usefiil  labour,  but  from  the  little  and  low-ihoughted  cares 
which  in  the  service  of  party  had  b^gared  and  abused  his  great 
attainments.  All  the  mean  views,  however,  and  miserable  arti* 
fioes  of  factious  men  had  been  well  seen  and  understood  by  him 
while  in  this  humiliating  service;  and  if  be  degraded  his  abilities 
in  the  acquisition  of  diis  knowledge,  he  made  ine  best  reparation 
to  his  country,  to  which  they  in  a  great  measure  belonged,  by 
giving  to  it  in  his  old  age  all  the  profits  of  his  deaivbought  ex* 
perience.  In  the  exigence  in  which  he  saw  his  country  ^  his 
bow  was  renewed  in  his  hand,"  and  the  arrows  supplied  from  his 
inexhaustible  quiver  carried  dismay  into  the  ranks  of  crime,  pol* 
Itttion,  and  sacril^e.    That  warm  and  faithfid  feeling  for  his 
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c<mt)try,  ^tch  no  private  firiendi&ip  eoiild  ever  8ubdue>  and 
which  oa  great  conservative  points  had  always  set  him  free  from 
his  political  connections,  «id  that  masculine  love  of  liberty  whio|i  • 
had  always  made  him  astern  reprover  of  its  excesses  and  abuses, 
were  now  excited  into  clear  and  continued  action,  and  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  question   before  parliament  and  the  countiy  in  all , 
its  consequences  to  man  wrought  up  every  feeling  and  faculty  of 
his  mind  mto  an  intensity  of  operation.    Thus  sublimated  above 
the  dregs  of  jparty,  he  gave  to  mankind,  in  an  hour  when  it  was  - 
most  needed,  the  extract  of  his  accumulated  stores,  in  a  book 
containing  bv  far  the  purest  concentration  of  collected  wisdom 
to  be  found  m  the  whole  compass  of  moral,  political,  and  prao^ 
tical  philosophy. 

If  Mr.  Burke  wanted  any  thing  of  firm  perve,  and  corporeal 
vigour,  it  was  supplied  by  the  minister  of  the  day :  ^^  bis  glory 
was  still  fresh  in  him."     He  was  still  in  his  summer  strength, 
and  the  trident  of  the  British  empire  was  firm  in  hU  hand.     To 
that  hand,  and  that  head,  and  that  tdngue,  we  owe  the  practical 
and  successful  application  of  Mr.  Burke's  reasoning.     Grafting 
upon  this  nutritious  stock  the  scion  of  his  fresh  and  spring- 
ing capacity,  the  fruit  of  the  tree  was  both  &ir  and  melloWf » 
and  ^  the  dfew  lay  all  night  upon  his  branch."     It  was  to  thia> 
junction  of  ^talent  that  we  are  indebted  not  merely  for  a  timely* 
deliverance  from  theevik  of  jacobinism  and  revolutionary  vio^' 
lence,  but  for  a  standard  policy,  the  principles  of  which  bav^| 
served  as  guides  to  the  successors  of  these  great  men.    Though^ 
dead  th^  yet  speak ;  still,  in  their  principles,  their  great  autho- 
nty  is  felt  and  acknowledged.     And  the  best  pledge  an  English-'^ 
man  can  give  of  his  patriotism  and  public  value  is  his  veneratio^i 
for  the  names  of  Pitt  and  Burke.  '•■•* 

The  conduct  of  Fox  and  Sheridan  was  unhappily  the  revers&\ 
(j£  all  this.  ITiey  wer^  thorough-bred  party-men.  Their  devo^ 
tion  to  party  objects  had  absorbed  all  nigh^  principles'of  poii^^ 
tied  action^  and  tended  veir  much  to  obscure  the  mediuni^ 
through  which  virtue  and  vice  presented  themselves  to  their^ 
view.  Their  early  habits  and  connections  were  unfavourable  t5> 
the  growth  of  that  love  of  country  which  consists  in  zeal  for  it» 
inind  and  character.  But  not  more  in  the  stamina  of  morality^ 
than  in  that  philosophy  which  is  the  sob^  result  of  experience  itk^ 
human  afikirs,  were  ooth  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Sheridan  greatly* 
inferior  to  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Windhai%  and  Mr.  Pitt.  Their- 
minds  were  undoubtedly  very  rich  and  v^ry  capacious,  and  illj^ 
the  universality  of  his  ideas  on  all  subjects  of  civil  and  religiou^^ 
hberty,  in  the  liberality  of  his  conc^ions  in  matters  wherein: 
Others  were  too  confined,  and  in  the  pKodigious  force  and  variety 
0^  hifi  reasooinff,  Mr.  Fox  especially  &played  the  characteristii^ 
colours  of  a  pnilosopbic  mind ;  but  it  was  the  semblance  <Hily 
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of  pbiloflophy ;  nor  was  it  fimnd  equal  to  oope  with  untried  vfi^ 
cmaHooB  in  govenunent,  or  new  prohknia  in  human  affiurs;  it 
supplied  him  with  no  general  faiuici  analogies  and  illustrations 
to  explain  the  new  aqiects  (xf  the  political  world,  or  to  re* 
duce  new  cases  within  the  ccMistant  Jaws  of  a  never  antiquated 
jarisprudence.  He  was,  in  vulgar  phraseology,  '^  fairly  taken 
in''  uy  the  quackery  of  the  new  school.  Add  to  all  this,  Mr. 
Fox  was  without  (Mr.  Trotter  we  hope  will  forgive  us)  that 
source  of  the  sublime,  the  beautiful,  and  the  true,  which  Mr. 
Burke  had  found  in  the  writings  of  inspiration )  he  was  con- 
sequently without  all  Scripture-built  moralitv,  and  those  elevat* 
ing  sensibilities  which  alone  can  raise  the  nabits  of  reasoning 
and  the  thoughts  of  the  heart,  above  that  lower  sphere  of  action 
^hich  is  full  of  the  littleness  of  man  and  his  vain  inquietudes. 
If  all  this  be  true  of  Mr.  Fox,  it  is  more  emphatically  so  with 
respect  to  the  subject  of  these  memoirs.  The  witty  author  of  the 
^^  Rivals,"  and  *^  the  School  for  Scandal,'*  was  a  mere  dramatist 
in  politics ;  always,  and  often  very  successfully,  consulting  e£Pect, 
and  turning  over  the  stores  of  ancient  and  modem  wisdom  for 
occasional  illustrations,  fugitive  allusions,  and  ephemeral  splen- 
dour. But  it  would  indeed  be  folly  to  say  of  this  man  of  genius 
and  talent,  that  there  were  any  deep  veins  of  thought  in  his 
mind,  forming  an  indigenous  part  of  the  soil ;  however  gay  and 
variegated  the  surface  appeared  with  flowers  of  every  species — 
the  sensitive,  the  bright,  the  fragrant — except  that  amaranth  of 
immortal  bloom  which  expands  its  leaves  towards  heaven. 

Upon  minds  so  constituted  came  on  the  sudden  the  French 
revolution,  with  all  its  flattering  and  visionary  promises.  And 
its  effect  proved  their  instability.  But  a  little  before,  in  the  debate 
on  the  commercial  treaty  with  France,  a  favourite  measure  of  his 
great  rival,  Mr.  Fox  had  opposed  that  measure  with  his  custo- 
mary vehemence.  He  had  contended  that  a  jealousy  of  each 
other  was  imposed  upon  the  two  nations  by  their  relative  situa- 
tion ;  that  no  change  of  circumstances  could  render  the  friend- 
ship of  France  desirable  for  this  country ;  that  bad  faith  was 
inlierent  in  the  people ;  that  their  hatred  to  England  was  inve- 
terate. Instantly,  however,  the  revolution  of  France  turned  the 
ourrent  of  his  opinions ;  his  radical  aversion  was  magically  re- 
moved ;  and  this  eminent  statesman  saw  nothing  but  kind  and 
amicable  intentions  towards  this  country  in  altered  France.  It 
at  once  stirred  up  in  him  that  "  faculty  of  presage,"  attributed 
to  him  by  the  prosing  sapience  of  Dr.  Parr,  and  which  odiers 
have  not  scrupled  to  call  **  a  spirit  of  prophecy.^'  ^  When  the 
■  ■         ■  ■  ■      ■  I  .,  ^  .        — 

*  The  itsiirs  and  coDseqnenccs  of  the  French  revolufion  have  always  been  a 
IkTonrita  tubjeci  l«r  men  of  prophetic  powers  to  try  their  skUi  iipoa.    Mr.  Ftf 
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ktmy  estimates  came  under  consideration!  Mr.  Fox  opposed 
tbem  on  the  ground  of  the  pacific  disposition  which  manifested 
itself  throughout  Europe ;  and  it  was  particularly  observed  by 
him  *'  that  France  was  likely  to  be  prevented  by  her  internal 
state  from  giving  any  disturbance  to  Europe  for  many  years.'^ 
And  very  deserving  in  that  statesman's  opinion  was  the  conduct  of 
the  French  guards,  who  had  disobeyed  their  officers  and  joined 
the  insurgents^  ^^  thereby,"  as  he  observed,  ^^  setting  a  glori- 
ous example  to  all  the  military  of  Europe."  Nor  did  the 
orator  hesitate  to  compare  the  revolution  of  France  in  all  its 
leading  points  to  that  of  England.  In  the  same  memorable 
debate,  Mr.  Sheridan  equalled  his  friend  as  an  eulogist  and 
prophet;  but  his  presages  were  founded  on  a  view  of  the  situa- 
tion of  France  very  ai£ferent  from  that  which  Mr.  Fox  had 
taken.  According  to  him,  the  revolution  was  beneficial  to  our 
interests,  because  ^'  France,  by  becoming  more  powerful  in  her 
pennanent  resources,  would  be  a  juster,  wort&ier,  and  more 
peaceable  nation."  And  upon  the  whole,  in  his  mind,  the  revo- 
lution was  ^^  a  glorious  sera,  which  gave  real  and  efficient  free- 
dom to  this  country,  and  established,  on  a  permanent  basis^ 
those  sacred  principles  of  goverment,  and  reverence  for  the 
rights  of  men,  which  he, .  for  one,  could  not  value  here,  without 
wishing  to  see  them  diffused  throughout  the  whole  world." 

From  these  observations  of  Mr.  Sheridan  followed  the  public 
breach  between  that  gentleman  and  Mr.  Burke;  and  the  heads  of 
Mr.  Burke's  reply,  in  which  the  declaration  of  a  perpetual  sever- 
ance in  politics  is  announced.  Dr.  Watkins  gives  us  in  the 
following  words : 

^  Mr.  Burke  said,  *  that  he  most  sincerely  lamented  the  inevitable- 
necessity  of  publicly  declaring,  that,  henceforth,  his  honourable  ftiend 
and  himself  were  separated  for  ever  in  politics :  yet,  even  in  the  very  • 
moment  of  separation,  he  expected  that  his  honourable  friend,  for>so 
be  had  been  in  the  habit  of  calling  him,  would  have  treated  him  with 
some  degree  of  kindness ;  or  that,  if  he  had  not,  for  the  sake  of  a 
long  and  amicable  connexion,  heard  him  with  partiality^  he  would  at 
least  have  done  him  the  justice  of  representing  his  arguments  fairly* 
On  the  contrary,  he  had,  both  cruelly  and  unexpectedly,  misrepre* 

has  laid  himself  out  very  lar^ly  upon  this  theme ;  and  through  many  successive 
parliaments  the  idea  once  thrown  out  by  the  present  Lord  Liverpool  of  marching^ 
oor armies  iftto  the  heart  of  France  was  a  topic  of  pleasantry  and  banter.  Upon 
thu  subject  Mr.  Sheridan  expended  macli  of  his  ever-ready  facetiousness.  **  The 
conquest  of  France,"  says  Mr.  Fox,  '*in  bis  letter  to  the  electors  of  Westminster." 
**  (^ !  calumniated  crusaders,  how  rational  and  moderate  were  your  objects.   Oh ! 

I  tame  and  fSeeble  Cervantes,  with  what  a  timid  pencil  and  faint  colours  have  you 

painted  the  portrait  of  a  disordered  imagination.'* — *'  Two  things,"  says  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  for  February.  1815,  are  clear  in  the  midst  of  the  darkness, 
*^  one  that  A  crusade  in  behalf  of  the'Bourbons  an^  the  old  monarchy  is  as  palpabl  j 

J  hopeless  as.  it  is  manifestly  nnJQSt." 

VOL,  X.    NO.  XX.  T 
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•entel  tbe  nrtme  of  Iw  raaaria.    The  hanamMt  gartkonn  bd 
liMN^it  |vopar  to  duvge  him  widi  hm^  die  odvocite  of  despotism, 
Ihoa^  ID  the  begiooiog  of  his  fimnerspeecfa,  Mr.  Bailee  mamtaiiied 
lie  had  expresriy  reprobated  erery  measure  wtidi  earned  with  it  even 
the  sii|^it«t  appearance  of  despodsm.    ASk  who  knew  him  could  not 
avoid,  without  the  most  onoierrted  riolatioo  of  mitoral  justice,  acknow* 
lodging  that  he  was  die  professed  enemy  of  despotism  in  erery  sbape, 
imtfaer  it  appeared  as  the  ^lendid  tyrannj  of  Louis  XIV.  or  tbe 
ootrsgeons  democracy  of  the  present  goremment  of  France,  which 
levdled  all  distinctions  in  sode^.    The  hoooorsUe  gentleman,'  con- 
tinoed  Mr«  Burke,  <  had  also  charged  him  with  having  libelled  the 
National  Assembly,  and  stigmatized  them  as  a  bloody,  crael,  and 
ferocious  democracy.    In  answer  to  thisy  he  appealed  to  the  hmue 
whether  he  had  uttered  a  single  syllable  concerning  the  National  As* 
sembly  that  could  warrant  such  a  construction  as  the  honourable  gentle- 
man nsA  pot  upon  his  words.    He  felt  himself  warranted  in  positiYely 
repelline  the  imputation ;  because^  he  hoped  that  the  whole  tenour  of 
bis  life  had  proved  at  least  that  he  was  a  sincere  and  firm  firiend  to 
freedom ;  and  under  that  description,  he  was  concerned  to  find  that 
there  were  persons  in  this  country  who  entertained  Uieories  of  govern- 
ment not  thoroughly  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  state ;  and  who 
were  perhaps  rewl;^  to  transfer  a  part  of  that  anarchy  which  prevailed 
in  France  to  this  kingdom,  for  the  purpose  of  efiectmg  their  own  de- 
signs*   As  to  the  ch^ge  of  abusing  the  National  Assembly,  it  might 
seem  almost  sufficient  to  answer,  *  What  is  the  National  Assembly  to 
us  I  *    But  Mr.  Burke  declared  <  that  he  did  not  libel  tbe  National 
Assembly  of  France*  whom  he  considered  very  little  in  tbe  discussion 
of  these  matters ;  that  he  thought  all  the  substantial  power  resided  in 
the  fepublic  of  Paris,  whose  authority  guided,  or  whose  example  was 
followed,  by  all  the  republics  of  France.    The  republic  of  Paris  had 
an  army  under  their  orders,  and  not  under  those  of  the  National  As- 
sembly.' 

**  Havinjg  thus  stated  a  very  important  but  certain  fact,  that  Paris 
led  the  nation,  Mr.  Burke  proceeded  to  observe,  'that  the  honourable 
gentleman  had  asked  from  whence  the  people  of  France  were  to  ex- 
pect a  better  constitution  ?— -Whether  from  Marshial  Broglio,  at  the 
headf  of  his  army ;  or  were  they  to  look  for  it  amidst  the  dungeons  of 
the  Bastile  ?  Was  that  a  fair  and  candid  mode  of  treating  his  argU'* 
ment,  or  was  it  what  he  ought  to  have  expected  in  the  moment  of  Be- 
parted  friendshio?  On  the  contrary,  was  it  not  evident  that  tb« 
honourable  gentleman  had  made  a  sacrifice  of  his  friendship  for  thft 
sake  of  catching  some  momentary  popularity  ?  If  the  fact  was  such, 
even  greatly  as  he  should  still  continue  to  admire  the  honourable 
gentleman's  talents,  he  must  tell  him  that  his  argument  was  chiefly  ^. 
argument  ad  irmdiam^  and  that  all  the  applause  which  he  could  hope 
to  receive  from  his  clubs  was  scarcely  worth  the  sacrifice  which  he^ 
had  chosen  to  make  for  so  insignificant  an  acquisition/"  (Vol.  iit 
p.  54,  55,) 

Attempts  vere  made  soon  after,  at  a  private  meeting,  to  make 
up  this  breach  which  was  regarded  as  an  omen  of  a  more  general 
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disunion,  but  in  vain ;  and,  it  is  said,  that  Mr.  Burke  could  never 
afterwards  hear  the  name  of  Sheridan  without  expressing  a  feeling 
of  great  aversion.  The  rupture  which  subsecjuently  took  place 
between  Mr.  Burke  and  Mr.  Fox,  on  the  subject  of  the  French 
revolution,  as  it  occurred  as  a  topic  in  the  bill  for  providing  a 
permanent  form  of  governttient  for  the  colony  of  Canada,  is  too 
well  known,  and  has  been  too  much  discussed,  to  need  any 
account  of  it  here.  We  have. before  remarked  upon  the  callous 
moderation  with  which  Mr.  Fox  contemplated  the  bleeding 
injuries  of  France ;  how  little  he  perceived,  or  allowed  himself  to 
perceive,  of  the  destroying  tendencies  of  the  new  theories,  even 
after  they  had  assumed  a  systematic  shape,  and  comte  forth  in  the 
plumage  of  a  vain  philosophy,  while  at  the  same  time  he  could 
allow  and  declare  the  speech  of  Mr.  Burke  on  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Army  Estimates,  wherein  the  whole  nature^ 
principle^  scope,  and  consequences  of  the  proceedings  in 
France,  were  succinctly  developed,  to  be  the  wisest,  as  well  as  the! 
most  brilliant,  ever  delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Such 
are  the  littlenesses  of  great  men,  when  possessed  by  the  malignant 
influence  of  party. 

We  pass  I3y  the  tedious  statements  of  the  pecuniary  aSairs  of 
Druiry  Lane  Theatre,  which  can  be  interestmg  to  none  of  our 
readers,  except  in  as  much  as  they  contribute  to  explain  the 
peculiar  character  of  Mr.  Sheridan's  mind,  which,  in  the  midst  of 
embarrassments  and  the  distressing  and  disreputable  confusion  of 
his  private  aJSairs,  lost  nothing  of  its  energjr.  Some  will  call  this 
manly  fortitude;  others,  dissolute  insensibility,  according  to  the 
principles  on  which  they  solve  these  ethical  problems.  To  these 
embarrassments  were  aidded  a  very  severe  domestic  affliction. 
The  first  Mrs.  Sheridan  died  on  the  28th  of  June,  1 792,  and  Dr. 
Watkins  very  feelingly  recounts  the  affecting  event. 

*^  In  addition  to  these  anxieties  and  troubles,  Mr.  Sheridan  had  to 
endure  an  affliction  still  more  painful  and  hard  to  be  borne  by  a  feeling 
mind.  His  amiable  and  accomplished  partner,  who  had  been  long  in 
a  declining  state  of  health,  which  was  materially  injured  by  the  loss 
of  her  sisters  and  brothers,  began  now  to  exhibit  the  most  alarming 
symptoms  of  a  pulmonary  consumption.  Medical  skill  being  in  vain 
exerted  to  check  the  progress  of  an  insidious  disorder,  which  was 
accelerated  by  a  variety  of  acute  distresses,  the  Bristol  waters  were 
recommended  as  a  last  resource.  Thither,  td  use  the  language  of 
the  celebrated  John  Wilkes,  *  this  most  beautiful  flower  that  ever  grew 
in  Nature's  garden'  was  removed  in  the  spring  of  1792;  but  the 
malady  was  too  far  gone  to  admit  the  hope  of  a  cure,  and  it  became 
aggravated  by  mental  suffering  and  the  most  mortifying  circumstances. 
One  morning,  when  Mrs.  Sheridan  was  about  to  take  an  airing  on  the 
neighbouring  downs,  she  found  that  the  carriage  and  horses  had  beei^ 
just  taken  in  execution  by  an  unfeeling  creditor. 

t2 
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**  It  may  naturally  be  supposed  that  a  shock  so  sudden  and  rude 
would  operate  with  deadly  effect  upon  a  frame  already  enfeebled  be- 
yond the  power  of  recovery,  and  hanging  as  it  were  by  an  impercepti- 
ole  thread  over  the  margin  of  the  grave.  The  stroke  indeed  ^cted 
with  similar  violence  to  the  wintry  blast  upon  a  tender  plant ;  for  the 
saSeter,  bending  before  it,  burst  into  tears,  and  retired  to  her  chamber, 
out  of  which  she  never  came  again  till  the  lifeless  form  was  conveyed 
to  the  silent  mansion,  *  where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and 
where  the  weary  are  at  rest.' "     (Vol.  ii.  p.  91.) 

Dr.  Watkins  remarks,  that  during  the  year  1792,  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan spoke  but  seldom  in  the  House,  out  the  year  which  followed 
was  one  of  great  activity  on  the  part  of  this  distinguished  person. 
Questions  of  finance,  and  the  artnament  against  Kussia,  involved 
him  in  frequent  altercations  with  the  minister,  a^inst  whom  the 
utmost  efforts  of  his  wit  was  directed  to  repair  his  defeats  in  solid 
argument  We  have  also  here  an  account  of  the  formation  of 
the  notable  society  called  the  *^  Friends  of  the  People,"  which,  as 
it  is  a  strong  feature  of  the  times,  and  shows  now  much  the 
minister  had  at  that  moment  to  contend  with,  we  wiU  extract  for 
omr  readers. 

**  It  has  been  already  noticed,  that  a  new  political  association  was 
formed  at  this  time  in  London,  and  that  Mr.  Sheridan  took  an  oppor- 
tunity of  announcing  it  while  yet  in  an  embryo  state,  with  a  paretatal 
anticipation  of  the  extraordinary  effects  which  would  result  from  its 
labours.  Shortly  afterwards,  this  promising  cdnception  was  hatched 
into  life,  at  the  Free-Masons'  Tavern,  and  received  the  curious  title 
oi  friends  of  the  people^  importing,  as  it  should  seem,  that  the  great 
body  of  the  nation  stood  in  need  of  such  a  benevolent  institution,  to 
rescue  diem  from  their  enemies.  But  as  the  revolutionary  flame,  kindled 
in  France,  was  at  that  moment  destroying  all  the  distinctions  of  so- 
ciety, under  the  plea  of  restoring  the  rights  of  human  nature,  it  was 
not  uncharitable  to  regard  the  appearance  of  so  palpable  an  imitation 
among  ourselves,  with  the  dread  that  it  might  lead  to  similar  evils. 
Many  of  the  members  of  this  unseasonable  union  were  no  doubt  veiy 
honourable  characters,  and  far  enough  Irom  entertaining  any  sinister 
designs  against  the  constitution  of  the  country ;  but  they  were  leagued 
with  others  of  a  very  different  description,  and  from  whose  violent 
principles  there  was  every  reason  to  apprehend  the  full  exercise  of  re- 
voluntary  practices,  without  any  scruple  about  the  means  or  the  con- 
sequences. Though  none  of  these  republican  zealots  were  placed  on 
the  committee,  yet  the  very  enrolment  of  their  names  as  members 
of  the  society  was  of  itself  sufficient  to  bring  the  whole  scheme  under 
^spicion,  and  to  excite  alarm  in  the  minds  of  all  who  valued  our  civil 
and  religious  establishment  too  highly  to  risk  the  danger  of  itsdei^ruc- 
tion  by  projects  of  indefimte  reform.  The  committee  consisted  of  the 
following  persons}  William  Baker,  Esq.  M.  P.  chairman;  Charles 
Grey,  £sq«  M«  P«;  Samuel  Whitbread,  jun.  Esq.  M.  P.;  John 
Wharton,  Esq.  M.  P.:  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  Esq.  M.  P.; 
PhUip  Francis,  Esq.  U.  P.;  Hon.  Thomas  Maitland,  M.  P.;  WiUiam 
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Henry LambtoDy  Esq.  M.  P.;  George  Rous,  Esq.;  John  Godfrey, 
Esq. ;  William  Cunningham^  Esq. ;  and  James  Mackintosh,  Esq. 

'*  There  was  an  evident  intention  in  this  selection  to  make  a  strong 
impression  upon  the  public  in  favour  of  the  association ;  but  if  these 
persons,  and  some  otners,  were  men  of  moderate  sentiments,  the  same 
could  hardly  be  said  of  Mr.  Stone,  and  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald. 
Besides  those  ardent  spirits,  there  were  in  this  motley  assemblage  of 
reformers,  Dr.  Towers,  Dr.  Kippis,  and  a  number  of  avowed  iTnita* 
rians,  as  they  called  themselves,  who  blended  politics  with  religion, 
and  were  for  reducing  both  the  church  and  the  state  to  a  simple  plat- 
form of  republican  equality. 

**  With  whom  the  design  of  this  heterogeneous  combination  origi- 
nated, is  not  told,  and  would  be  needless  to  inquire ;  but  the  concep- 
tion was  no  sooner  formed  than  carried  into  execution ;  and  within  a 
few  days  after  the  appointment  of  the  committee,  it  issued  an  *  address 
to  the  people  of  Great  Britain;'  in  which  several  authorities  were 
adduced  in  favour  of  parliamentary  reform,  and  then  avowing  that 
object,  without  stating  either  the  grievance  or  the  remedy.  The  com- 
position, indeed,  was  framed  in  a  high  strain  of  juvenile  declamation ; 
full  of  swelling  words,  and  rounded  periods,  but  specifying  nothing, 
as  an  actual  evil,  that  called  for  such  an  association  at  that  portentous 
period.    In  an  address  to  the  nation,  from  a  private  body  met  together 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  correction  of  public  abuses,  it  was 
natural  to  have  expected  something  like  an  exposition  of  facts,  rather 
than  a  bold  and  sweeping  assumption  of  the  necessity  of  the  confe^ 
deracy.    It  is  easier,  however,  to  inflame  than  to  enlighten ;  to  rouse 
the  passions,  than  to  direct  the  judgment ;  and  of  this  the  French  re- 
volution exhibited  abundant  proofs,  in  the  effects  produced  by  brawl- 
ing orators,  and  unprincipled  writers,  upon  their  credulous  and  dis- 
contented countrymen.     The  address  to  the  people,  from  their  asso- 
ciated friends,  as  they  called  themselves,  was  an  admirable  copy  of 
the  style  then  so  much  in  vogue,  and  so  terribly  powerful  in  its  opera- 
tion on  the  continent.     Mirabeau  himself,  had  he  written  in  English 
as  well  as  he  did  in  French,  could  not  have  delivered  a  more  glowing 
eulogium  upon  the  work  of  devastation  in  which  he  was  engaged,  than 
is  to  be  found  in  the  following  justification  of  a  political  change  in  this 
country,  by  the  example  of  what  was  going  on  in  France.    *  We 
deny,'  say  the  English  reformers,  *  the  existence  of  any  resemblance 
whatever  between  the  cases  of  the  two  kingdoms ;  and  we  utterly  dis- 
claim the  necessity  of  resorting  to  similar  remedies.    We  do  not  be- 
lieve, that  at  this  day,  an  absdute  avowed  despotism,  in  the  hands  of 
the  executive  power,  would  be  endured  in  this  country.  But  who  can 
say  to  what  conclusion  the  silent  unresisted  operation  of  abuses,  in« 
cessantly  acting,  and  constantly  increasing,  may  lead  us  hereafter; 
what  habits  it  may  gradually  create ;  what  power  it  may  finally  esta- 
blish ?     The  abuses  in  the  government  of  France  were  suffered  to 
gather  and  accumulate,  until  nothing  but  an  eruption  could  put  an  end 
to  them.    The  discontent  of  the  people  was  converted  into  despair. 
Preventive  remedies  were  either  not  thought  of  in  ^ime,  or  were  not 
proposed  until  it  was  too  1^^  to  apply  them  mth  effect.    The  subvert 
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Bion  of  the  ancient  government  ensued.  The  inference  from  this 
comparison  is  at  once  so  powerful  and  so  obvious,  that  we  know  not 
by  what  argument  to  illustrate  or  enforce  it  We  mean  to  avert  for 
ever  from  our  country  the  calamities  inseparable  from  such  convul* 
sions.  If  there  be,  as  it  is  said,  in  any  part  of  this  kingdom  a  dispo« 
sition  to  promote  confiision,  or  even  to  arrive  at  improvement  by  un- 
constitutional and  irregular  causes,  we  hold  ourselves  as  strictly 
pledged  to  resist  that  disposition,  wherever  it  may  appear,  as  to  pursue 
our  own  objects  by  unexceptionable  methods/ 

**  And  yet  it  could  hardly  have  escaped  the  observation  of  the  com- 
mittee,  that  the  same  kind  of  pledge  had  been  given  by  the  innovators 
of  France,  who  made  the  most  solemn  declarations  of  their  loyalty 
while  they  were  undermining  the  throne ;  and  who,  like  the  repub- 
licans in  our  own  countiy,  in  the  preceding  century,  levied  war 
against  the  kine  for  the  sarcty  of  his  person  and  the  security  of  the 
ynonarchy.  M^n  who  set  out  in  conjunction  for  the  accomplishment 
of  a  great  political  change  in  the  government  of  any  country,  always 
begin  with  the  declaration  of  constitutional  principles,  and  protestations 
against  the  perversion  of  their  real  objects.  But  they  wno  honestly, 
perhaps,  commence  the  work  of  public  reform,  and  who  provide  what 
thev  deem  the  most  efficient  plan  for  the  accomplishment  of  it,  are 
seldom  suffered  to  see  the  end  of  their  labours,  being  in  general  sup- 
planted by  more  active  and  turbulent  spirits,  that  are  not  to  be  re- 
strained within  the  bounds  of  moderation,  or  guided  by  the  dictates 
of  conscience.  This  has  been  invariably  the  characteristic  of  all  the 
convulsions  which  have  effected  a  radical  change  in  the  forms  of 
government  among  civilized  nations ;  and  it  was  so  remarkably  the 
case  in  France  at  tne  very  time  when  this  society  was  constituted,  as 
to  reflect  discredit  upon  those  who  took  the  lead  in  it,  for  not  perceiv* 
ing  the  fallacv  of  positively  promising  what  it  might  be  out  of  their 
power  to  perform."     (Vol.  ii.  p.  108 — 112.) 

In  a  speech  made  by  Mr.  Sheridan  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
this  society  was  strenuously  vindicated,  and  it  was  on  this  occa- 
sion that  he  most  indiscreetly  boasted  of  bis  intimacy  with  Mr. 
Walker,  and  Mr.  Cooper,  of  Manchester,  "  whose  political  prin- 
ciples differed  not  a  shade, "  says  Dr.  Watkins,  "  from  those 
aavanced  by  Paine  in  his  Rights  of  Man."  During  the  remain- 
der of  the  session  Mr.  Sheridan  spoke  but  little  in  Parliament; 
and  about  the  same  time  the  ranks  of  opposition  were  thinned  by 
the  secession  of  many  of  its  most  distinguished  members,  particu-* 
larly  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Earl  Spencer,  and  Lord  North, 
who  supported  the  address  on  the  subject  of  the  proclamation  for 
the  suppression  of  seditious  meetings  ajid  publications;  and  on 

S'ving  his  vote  for  the  address  in  the  House  of  Lordsj  hi^  Royal 
[ighness  the  Prince  of  Wales  observed,  "  that  the  question  at 
issue  was,  in  fact,  whether  the  constitution  was  or  was  not  to  be 
maintained;  whether  the  wild  ideas  of  untried  theory  were  to 
conquer  the  wholesome  maxims  of  established  practice ;  whether 
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those  laws  which  had  flourished  for  such  a  series  of  years  were  to 
to  be  subverted  by  a  reform  unsanctioned  by  the  people.  As  a 
person  nearly  and  dearly  interested  in  the  welfare,  and  he  should 
add,  emphatically,  the  happiness  of  the  people,  it  would  be 
treason  to  the  principles  of  his  own  mind,  if  he  did  not  come 
forward  and  declare  his  disapprobation  of  the  seditious  publican 
tions  and  doctrines  which  had  occasioned  the  motion  before  their 
Lordships." 

Dr.  Watkins  has  added  to  the  entertainment  of  his  work  by 
the  account  he  has  given  us  in  the  23d  chapter,  of  Mn  Ri- 
chard Tickell,  who  had  married  Mrs.  Sheridan's  sister,  another 
accomplished  daughter  of  Mr.  Linley.  This  unhappy  man,  on 
the  4th  of  November,  1793,  in  a  fit  oi  despondency  threw  himself 
from  a  window  of  his  apartment  in  Hampton-court  Palace,  and 
was  killed  on  the  spot 

**  This  ingenious  and  good-natured,  but  thoughtless  man,  was  a 
descendant ^of  the  secretary  to  Mr.  Addison,  and  a  native  of  Bath, 
where  he  inherited  some  small  property,  which,  at  an  early  period  of 
his  life,  he  squandered  away  on  his  pleasures.     He  had  received  ai^ 
excellent  education,  and  was  bred  to  the  law,  but  never  followed  the 
profession,  to  which  indeed  he  had,  like  his  friend  Sheridan^  an  un- 
conquerable dislike,  choosing  rather  to  live  by  his  wits  in  a  precarious 
connexion  with  the  booksel^rs,  than  to  secure  an  honourable  inde- 
pendence by  a  diligent  application  to  study  and  business.    But  the 
violence  of  party  in  the  American  contest  gave  ample  scope  for  the 
powers  of  Tickell ;  and  as  he  luckily  happened  to  take  the  side  of 
government,  some  of  his  productions  brought  him  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Brummell,  private  secretary  to  Lord  North.    This  intimacy  soon 
ripened  into  friendship,  the  sincerity  of  which  was  evinced  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Brummell,   by  his  procuring  for  Tickell  a  pension  of  two 
hundred  pounds  a  year,  and  a  place  m  the  Stamp  Office.   At  the  time 
when  he  obtained  these  favours  from  the  crown,  he  was  very  much 
embarrassed  in  his  circumstances,  owing  to  habitual  extravagance, 
and  his  being  encumbered  with  a  family  of  illegitimate  children.    By 
the  advice  of  his  steady  and  generous  friend,  he  broke  off  this  impru- 
dent connexion,  but  not  without  settling  a  noiety  of  his  pension  upon 
the  woman  with  whom  he  had  cohabited,  for  the  maintenances  of  her- 
self and  family.    Soon  after  this  release  he  married  Miss  Mary  Linley, 
who  brought  him  three  children,  and  with  whom  he  lived  in  great 
harmony,  notwithstanding  -the  eccentricity  of  his  disposition,  and  the 
improvidence  of  his  conduct. 

"  On  the  eve  of  the  meeting  of  parliament,  in  1779,  Mr.  Tickell 
rendered  considerable  service  to  government,  by  publishing  a  pam- 
phlet, called  Antidpationy  in  which  he  successfully  imitated  the  lafi- 
guage,  and  ridiculed  the  sentiments,  of  the  leading  members  of  op- 
position. For  this  performance  he  was  soon  afler  made  one  of  the. 
commissioners  of  the  stamp  duties,  with  a  salary  of  five  hundred 
pounds,  a  year ;  and  he  manifested  his  gratitude  by  continuing  in  a 
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similar  manner  to  defend  ministers^  and  to  annoy  their  adversaries^ 
though  not  with  equal  effect,  most  of  his  subsequent  pamphlets  being 
imitations  of  that  which  had  gained  him  so  much  profit  and  celebrity. 
In  1781  he  brought  out  at  Drury  Lane  a  comic  opera,  in  three  acts, 
entitled,  *^  The  Carnival  of  Venice,"  which  was  got  up  with  great 
splendour,  and  set  off  with  all  the  advantages  of  scenic  decoration 
and  excellent  music,  the  combined  efforts  of  the  Linley  family ;  but 
no  management  could  establish  it  on  the  stage,  and  it  was  barely  to* 
lerated  through  the  season  by  an  indulgent  public.  The  same  year 
Mr.  Tickell  adapted  the  '*  Gentle  Shepherd "  of  Allan  Ramsay  to 
the  taste  of  an  English  audience;  but  the  principal  merit  of  the  altera- 
tion was  due  to  his  father-in-law,  whose  new  accompaniments  to  the 
old  Scotch  airs  were  exceedingly  beautiful.  In  cutting  down  the 
pastoral  to  an  after-piece,  the  comic  parts  were  so  compressed,  as  to 
be  deprived  of  their  native  vivacity,  while  the  long  colloquies  between 
the  lovers  were  preserved,  though  nothing  could  be  more  tedious,  or 
less  calculated  for  stage  effect.  Of  the  egregious  vanity  of  poor 
Tickellj  this  trifling  produetion  afforded  a  notable  instance ;  for  though 
the  credit  of  abridgement  is  of  the  smallest  description,  and  the  only 
new  article  added  to  the  piece  consisted  of  |i  song,  the  newspapers 
teemed  from  day  to  day  with  the  most  fulsome  paragraphs  of  panegyric 
upon  its  beauty.  In  one  journal  the  after-piece  was  said  to  be  *  a 
pretty  little  phoenLx,  of  two  acts,  rising  out  of  the  parent  bird :'  and 
in  another  it  was  observed  that,  *  since  the  original  poem  was  written, 
a  bard  could  not  be  found  at  once  capable  and  bold  enough  to  touch 
the  mantle  of  Allen ;  which  task  was  reserved  for  the  classical  pen  of 
Mr.  Tickell.'  Besides  these  ephemeral  effusions,  he  published  a  few 
poems,  characterized  by  a  lively  fancy,  and  harmonious  versification. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  contributors  to  the  probationary  odes,^  a  set  of 
burlesque  compositions,  intended  to  ridicule  the  principal  members 
ani  supporters  of  Mr.  Pitt's  administration. 

^^  There  seems  to  have  been  a  strange  affinity  between  Tickell  and 
Sheridan,  both  being  men  of  considerable  genius,  of  ready  wit,  and 
convivial  manners ;  but  neither  of  them  applied  steadily  to  any  direct 
object,  nor  paid  the  smallest  regard  to  the  common  maxims  of  pru- 
dence in  their  private  concerns.  Each,  however,  saw  those  faults  in 
the  other  whicn  they  had  in  common ;  and  among  their  respective 
friends  they  feelingly  pointed  out  with  severity  that  extravagance  and 
want  of  consideration,  of  which  both  were  equally  guilty,  Sheridan 
vety  gravely^and  indignantly  expressed  his  disapprobation  of  the  vola- 
tility of  Tickell,  who,  in  his  turn,  ivas  no  less  animated  and  moral  in 
his  observations  on  the  irregular  habits  and  inordinate  vanity  of  She- 
ridan. Yet  the  former,  wiSi  all  his  failings,  had  more  moderate  ideas 
than  his  relative,  of  which  he  gave  a  clear  proof,  in  placing  his 
daughter  at  a  boarding  school,  instead  of  suffermg  her  to  be  bred  up 
in  a  more  fashionable  way,  under  the  immediate  care  of  Sheridan, 
who  resented  the  conduct  of  Tickell  as  an  in^uU  to  himsdf  and  an  in- 
jur^r  to  the  child.  Mr.  Richardson,  as  their  mutual  friend,  thought 
It  his  duty  to  remonstrate  with  the  father  upon  the  subject ;  and  as 
the  answer  which  he  received  is  perfectly  characteristic  of  the  parties^ 
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and  honourable  to  the  feelings  of  the  writer,  no  apology  is  necessary 
for  its  insertion  in  this  place. 
*^  My  Dear  Richardson, 
**  Having  received  a  letter  from  Sheridan  on  Tuesday,  I  answered 
it  the  same  day ;  and  conjecturing  that  it  might  not  be  pleasant  to 
attend  to  my  wishes,  as  opposed  to  his,  I  wrote  in  the  fullest  manner 
to  himself,  and  therefore  snail  no  farther  trespass  on  you  respecting 
the  subject,  than  to  offer  those  explanations,  which  my  friendship  and 
affection  for  you  strongly  urge  me  to  state^  whenever  I  have  the  mis- 
fortune to  meet  with  your  disapprobation,  as  on  the  present  occasion 
I  fear  I  have,  or  you  scarcely  would  have  treated  my  former  letter 
with  a  harshness  which  from  you  I  think  jL  have  never  deserved.    Yoa 
began  your  last  with  accusing  me  of  inconsistency,  in  determining  to 
bring  6etty  home :  the  plain  answer  is,  I  had  made  no  such  determi- 
nation, but  on  the  contrary  had  written  to  Miss  Leigh  to  assure  her 
of  my  esteem  and  regard,  and  of  the  satisfaction  I  have  from  my 
daughter's  being  under  her  care ;  though  I  acquainted  her  at  the  same 
time  that  she  is  to  look  to  me  alone  for  every  expense  incident  to 
Betty's  being  with  her.    In  this  I  have  done  exactly,  as  you  remind 
me,  I  told  you  that  I  should,  namely,  placed  her  at  a  boarding  school. 
But  yob  inferred,  notwithstanding  my  having  told  you  that  plan,  that 
because  I  waited  for  Sheridan's,  I  meant  to  leave  the  matter  wholly 
to  him.    In  the  first  place  I  waited  only  because  he  sent  to  acquaint 
me  he  had  some  plan,  but  which  he  never  did  send  me ;  and  I  recollect 
the  expressions  which  I  then  used  conveyed  my  strong  inclination  to 
attend  to  his  ideas  on  the  subject,  as  I  conceived  they  were  sanctioned 
by  Mrs.  Sheridan ;  and  certainly  had  these  ideas  gone  to  the  contrary 
efect  of  my  own,  as  being  grounded  on  having  thought  that  an  educa- 
tion perfectly  at  home  was  more  suitable  to  Betty's  mind,  I  would 
have  religiously  observed  that  advice,  and  have  educated  her  entirely 
at  home.    But  indeed  you  carried  both  my  former  and  my  late  words 
beyond  their  meaning,  in  construing  them  to  amount  to  any  acquies- 
cence in  the  idea  of  Betty's  being  confided  to  Sheridan's  peculiar  care; 
*  placed  under  his  auspices ;'  or  to  my  agreeing  to  *  his  claim  of 
being  her  guardian/    All  such  renunciations  of  my  own  unalienable 
right,  as  a  fond  parent,  I  considered  as  totally  out  of  the  question  ; 
neither  do  I  think  that  the  loss  of  Mrs.  Sheridan's  protection  involves 
a  deficiency  of  maternal  solicitude ;  for  I  never  imagined  that  sending 
a  child  to  school  would  argue  her  being  deprived  of  maternal  affection : 
on  the  contrary,  I  think  that  maternal  auction  may  extend  to  Betty 
in  such  a  situation,  very  effectually,  by  a  constant,  anxious,  and  mi- 
nute observation  of  her  improvement ;  by  her  occasional  returns  to. 
us ;  by  thus  securing  that  she  is  done  every  justice  to  where  she  is 
placed ;  and  by  seeing  and  providing  that  she  regularly  profits  by  her 
education.     I   cannot,   therefore,   think  that  Betty  is  deprived  of 
maternal  affection  ;  still  less  why,  if  she  were  so  deprived,  Sheridan's 
interference  was  necessary :  for  if  the  child  is  not  to  be  at  her  father's 
house,  but  at  a  school,  why  on  that  account  must  her  uncle  place  her 
there  ?«^In  writing  to  you,  on  this  point,  I  certainly  wrote  out^  as  we 
both  have  spoken  oidf  of  Sheridan :  I  said  then,  as  I  must  repeat  it 
)>ow,  that  I  do  not  think  Sheridan's  habits  (irregular  and  unpertain  aa 
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they  are,)  nor  his  taste  or  judgment,  on  the  subject  of  edacation,  tally 
witn  mine.  My  principles  for  Betty's  education  lead  not  to  any  thing 
fimtasticy  nor  to  the  training  her  up  to  the  chance  of  a  splendid  con- 
nexion ;  but  much  more  to  give  her  plainness  of  mind,  and  simplicity , 
yet  grace  in  her  manner ;  in  one  word,  to  form  her  on  the  model  of 
her  mother,  who  (as  you  well  know)  could  find  her  greatest  happiness 
in  domestic  quiet,  though  instantly  ready  to  appear  with  ease  in  the 
highest  circles. — Now,  I  own,  I  have  often  regretted  that  Betty  had 
a  French  attendant^  and  that  she  was  imbibing  ideas  of  elegance, 
firom  which  a  few  accidents  might  lower  her  into  unprepared  dejection* 
You  will  aeain  do  me  injustice,  if  you  strain  this  apprehension  into 
one  unkind  reflection  on  Mrs.  Shendau ;  but  both  she  and  Sheridan 
always  proceeded  in  the  confidence  of  realizing  great  expectations. 
**  To  Miss  L.  at  a  proper  time,  I  shall  explain  my  plans,  which  once 

S^ain  I  must  assure  you,  ere  I  close  this  intrusion  on  your  time,  are 
led  with  a  father's  fondness,  whose  frame  of  mind  may  be  as  '  in- 
€X>rrect,'  as  you  have  thought  proper  to  term  it,  and  whose  errors 
(known  to  you)  may  indeed  have  justified  that  severe  stricture ;  but 
who,  in  this  instance,  if  betrayed  into  warm  expressions,  has  at  least 
the  sincerity  of  feeling  to  plead  in  excuse  for  them ;  and  who,  in  vent- 
ing the  anxieties  of  perhaps  too  jealous  an  impulse  to  the  sympathizing 
tenderness  of  friendship,  scarcely  thought  it  would  have  produced  re- 
proach, and  a  total  desertion  of  your  promise  to  come  to  me. 

«  Yours, 
(Vol.  iL  p.  164—169.)  "  R.  Tickell." 

We  have  giyai  this  digressiye  extract,  not  only  because  it 
seemed  to  us  to  be  instructiye  and  interesting,  but  because  we 
considered  it  as  tending  to  illustrate  the  character  of  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan, concerning  whom  nis  biographer  has  been  able  to  lay  before 
us  but  a  yery  scanty  supply  of  domestic  incidents.  It  appears 
that  those  who  knew  him  most  intimately,  and  whose  habits  were 
most  like  his  own,  reposed  but  little  trust  in  him  on  points  o( 
moral  prudence,  and  rectitude  of  feeling.  Much  the  same,  also, 
was  the  political  consideration  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  gwn 
party,  rlis  pleasantry,  good  humour,  and  sparkling  wit,  endear^ 
ed  him  to  his  domestic  friends,  as  his  vigour,  vivacity,  and  elo- 
quence in  debate,  exalted  him  among  his  political  associates; 
but  in  the  allotment  of  duties,  or  trusts,  or  dignities,  where  the 
sound  distmctions  of  character  and  moral  worth  were  necessary 
to  be  regarded  in  the  choice,  the  place  assigned  him  was  far  from 
elevated. 

Except  the  two  or  three  instances  to  w^hich  we  have  already 
alluded,  a  very  disgusting  sameness  characterizes  the  political 
conduct  of  Mr.  Sheridan  and  his  friends,  during  the  whole  of 
that  momentous  period  in  which  the  government,  strengthened 
by  the  accession  of  the  patriotic  seceders  from  opposition,  exerted 
itself  in  resisting  the  progress  of  revolutionary  principles. 
**  When  the  remembrance  of  those  eventful  days,"  says  Dr. 
Watkinsj  <<  shall  be  found  only  in  the  historical  records  oi  themj 
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impartial  posterity  will  turn  indignantly  from  the  picture  of  revo- 
lutionarv  France,  to  contemplate  with  astonishment  the  resistance 
uniformly  made  in  the  English  parliament  against  all  the  ope- 
rations of  government,  which  tended  to  provide  a  barrier  to  the 
ambition  or  the  new  republic,  and  the  contamination  of  its  princi- 
ples."    In  these  great  contests  between  the  opposition  and  the 
party  in  power,,  we  know  not  whose  conduct  most  to  reprobate, 
— that  ot  Mr.  Fox  or  Mr.  Sheridan.     During  this  period  the 
character  of  each  of  them  sunk  deservedly  low,  while  their  great 
opponent,  through  good  and  evil  report,  was  carrying  his  politi- 
cal glory  to  its  consummation.     He  had  ^dsified  all  the  predic- 
tions respecting  the  consequences  oZ  the  separation  of  America, 
he  had  doubled  the  commerce  of  the  country ;  he  had  brought 
the  principles  of  the  constitution  safe  through  die  great  question 
of  the  regency ;  and  now  by  his  courage,  capacity,  and  command- 
ing eloquence,  he  was  preserving  the  existence  of  the  nation 
itself  to  be  the  standing  monument  of  his  fame.    During  this 
important  juncture,  the  tone  and  character  of  Mr.  Pitt's  speeches 
were  remarkably  grave  and  tranquil,  and  as  conviction  was  his 
great  aim,  he  was  generally  content  to  oppose  plain  sense,  and 
perspicuity  of  statement,  to  the  philippics  of  his  adversaries.    He 
made  no  sacrifice  to  popularity,  but  obtained  it  by  deserving  it ; 
and  though  the  people  never  adopted  him  for  their  favourite,  they 
felt  him  to  be  their  mend.     His  eloquence  was  free  from  affected 
passion,  and  spurious  pathos;  and  even  his  greatest  enemies  were 
compelled,  during  this  trying  period,  to  do  justice  to  his  pure  and 
high-minded  disinterestedness  of  character.     It  will  hardly  be 
believed  by  posterity,  diat  upon  the  attention  of  parliament  being 
called,  by  the  royal  message,  to  the  consideration  of  the  seditious 
practices  of  various  systematized  bodies,  when  the  report  of  the 
committee  was  brought  up,  developing  the  proceedings  of  the 
London  Corresponding  Society,  the  centre  of  all  the  affiliated 
bodies  throughout  the  empire,  Mr.  Fox  should  have  defended 
these  societies,  and  maintained  that  the  members  of  them  were 
lovers  of  peace,  who  pursued  a  constitutional  object,  by  legal 
measures.    It  will  be,  perhaps,  more  easily  believed,  that  Mr. 
Sheridan  pronounced  me  whole  a  fabrication  of  ministers,  to 
create  alarm,  and  secure  their  own  ascendancy ;  that  he  should 
in  the  same  spirit  have  called  Mr.  Pitt  the  British  Barrere ;  and 
declare  that,  though  fitr  from  bein^  of  a  sanguinary  despotism^ 
he  should  not  be  sorry  to  see  the  minister  lose  his  head  upon  the 
scaffold. 

Dr.  Watkins  comments  forcibly  upon  the  contradictory  conduct 
of  Mr.  Sheridan,  on  the  various  discussions  in  parliament  on  the 
debts  and  embarrassments  of  the  heir  apparent  to  the  crown ;  and 
contrasts  his  active  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  Prince,  when  his  in- 
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volved  circumstances  came  under  the  consideration  of  parliament 
in  th^  }ear  17879  with  the  temper  and  tone  of  his  behaviour  when 
the  affairs  of  his  Royal  Highness  came  again  before  the  l^slature 
in  consequence  of  his  marriage.  If  private  pique,  or  displeasure  at 
the  public  declaration  made  by  the  Prince  of  his^sentiments  on 
the  new  revolutionary  principles,  were  the  motives  to  this  conduct 
of  Mr.  Sheridan,  it  must  be  classed  amon^  the  worst  acts  of  his 

S>litical  life;  but  if  after  the  provision  made  for  the  relief  of  his 
oval  Highness  on  the  former  occasion,  he  was  indignant  at 
seeing  a  recurrence  of  the  necessity,  we  see  nothing  to  censure  on 
the  score  of  feeling.  But  still  the  coarse  and  acrimonious  manner 
in  which  the  royal  family  were  treated  by  him  in  his  speech,  can 
find  no  warrant  in  the  occasion.  Mr.  Fox  expressed  his  opinion 
in  favour  of  the  measure,  which  was  to  grant  a  proper  income, 
and  to  allot  part  of  it  to  the  purpose  m  discharging  existing 
incumbrances;  but  Mr.  Sheridan  contended,  tliat  '<  ue  House 
ought  not  to  be  deluded,  humbugged^  and  deceived  in  that  way." 
He  maintained  '^that  the  settling  of  125,000/.  per  annum  upon 
the  Prince,  with  such  a  condition  as  that  which  was  proposed, 
was  virtually  binding  parliament  to  the  discharge  of  those  debts 
which  ought  to  be  paid  off  immediately  for  the  dignity  of  his 
Boyal  Highness,  who  ought  not  to  be  seen  rolling  about  the 
streets  in  his  state  coach  as  an  insolvent  prodigal.  The  sum  o< 
two  or  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  he  considered  as  trifling 
when  compared  to  the  unbecoming  situation  of  the  heir  apparent 
to  the  Crown,  without  independence,  and,  what  was  worse,  with- 
out character."  A  vulgar  disrespect  to  the  King  was  also  very 
remarkable  throughout  this  speecn,  and  the  breach  of  his  word 
was  imputed  to  his  Majesty  by  something  more  than  an  insinua- 
tion. If  there  was  some  good  sense  in  his  remarks  upon  this 
occasion,  nothing  could  justify  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
expressed,  and  wnatever  soundness  there  was  in  them,  the  merit 
of  honest  freedom  must  not  be  given  to  that  which  was  the  effect 
of  irritation  or  disappointment.  Soon  after  Mr.  Pitt's  return  to 
office,  on  the  retreat  of  the  Addington  administration,  we  find 
Mr.  Sheridan,  in  a  debate  upon  the  plan  for  increasing  the  mili- 
tary force,  complaining  of  the  exclusion  of  Mr.  Fox  from  all 
share  in  the  auministration,  and  taking  an  opportunity  which 
offered  itself  upon  that  occasion,  of  making  a  sort  of  reparation 
to  the  Prince  by  the  following  remarks:  "  Of  the  personage  to 
whom  it  refers,  I  cannot  speak  from  any  particular  knowledge » 
but  of  him  who  is  next  in  rank,  I  can  say,  that  the  illustrious 
person,  whose  name  I  know  my  duty  too  well  to  mention,  who 
stood  forward  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  displaying  a 
noble  example  of  his  wish  to  promote  unanimity,  to  rally^ 
parties  round  the  standard  of  the  country,  entertains  no  political 
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prdudice  against  any  public  man,  though,  God  knows,  he  has 
haa  much  to  forgive.  Very  soon  afterwards,  on  the  death  of 
Lord  EUiot,  the  Prince  conferred  the  vacant  oiEce  of  Receiver- 
General  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall  upon  Lord  Lake,  but  as  that 
nobleman  was  then  serving  in  India,  Mr.  Sheridan  was  appointed 
to  fill  that  place  till  his  return;  and  when  Lord  Lake  died,  in  I8O89 
his  Roval  Highness  gave  him  a  patent  of  the  office  for  life.  And 
it  is  also  worth  recording,  as  a  further  instance  of  the  Prince's 
benevolence  towards  Mr.  Sheridan,  that  upon  his  removing  from 
his  official  residence  as  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  in  the  last  admi- 
nistration of  his  party,  he  made  him  a  present  of  the  house 
adioining  the  palace  m  Pall  Mall,  with  all  its  furniture.  We 
will  extract  a  part  of  the  chapter  which  narrates  the  circum- 
stances which  followed  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  as  it  contains 
some  incidents  very  expository  of  the  real  qualities  of  Mr.  She- 
ridan, manifesting  his  incapacity,  perhaps  superinduced  upon  him 
by  his  habits,  ofexecuting  the  duties  of  serious  and  responsible 
situations. 

*^  The  opposition  had  gained  such  ground  by  the  proceedings 
against  Lord  Melville  as  to  inspire  them  with  strong  confidence  of 
being  able  to  weaken  the  power  of  Mr.  Pitt,  when  the  death  of  that 
illustrious  statesman  gave  them  full  possession  of  the  good  things  which 
had  so  long  been  the  objects  of  their  ambition.  His  Majesty,  indeed, 
would  gladly  have  sought  for  confidential  servants  in  any  other  quarter ; 
but  the  decided  part  taken  by  Lord  Grenville  left  no  alternative,  and 
a  new  cabinet  was  accordingly  formed,  under  his  Lordship's  direction. 
Some  difficulties  occurred,  where  clashing  interests  were  to  be  recon- 
ciled, and  where  the  claimants  for  preferment  were  both  numerous 
and  damorous.  Mr:  Sheridan,  in  particular,  set  up  lofty  pretensions 
on  the  ground  of  twenty-five  years  of  service,  and  he  was  supported 
in  his  demands  by  a  personage  of  the  first  distinction.  Still  there 
were  objections  to  his  occupying  any  of  the  first  offices  which  could 
not  easily  be  got  over;  and  even  Mr.  Fox  himself  was  unwilling  to  run 
any  risk  by  insisting  upon  an  appointment  which  might  eventually,  - 
from  the  known  habits  of  his  ft'iend,  have  injured  his  colleagues.  He 
advised  Mr.  Sheridan  to  accept  of  a  patent  place,  which  would  at 
once  have  secured  him  a  competency  for  life,  and  freed  him  from 
fiitigae  and  responsibility.  This  was  good  counsel,  but  it  was  ill  taken; 
and  at  lengthy  when  the  Board  of  Control  was  refused,  which  had 
been  pretty  much  insisted  upon,  he  thought  proper  to  accept  the  trea- 
surersnip  of  the  navy,  being  sworn  of  the  privy  council  on  the  seventh 
of  February^  and  gazetted  on  the  fifteenth  of  the  same  month. 
Having  thus  vacated  his  seat  in  parliament,  he  was  chosen  again  for 
StafiPord,  without  any  opposition,  which  was  his  last  return  for  that 
borough,  after  the  long  period  of  twenty-six  years. 

'*  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  vigorous  spirit  of  eloquence, 
which  had  so  often  enlivened  debate,  and  astonished  the  public,  now 
grew  languid  and  vapid,  as  if  there  had  been  something  in  the  attnos*^ 
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pbere  of  an  official  depaitment  to  depress  the  force  of  genius,  and  to 
confine  its  exertions  within  the  restriction  of  forms  and  orders.  Mr. 
Sheridan  displayed  very  little  of  that  activity  as  a  senator,  afler  his 
elevation,  which  had  uniformly  distinguished  him  when  he  roved  at 
large,  annoying  ministers,  and  perplexing  their  measures.  Then  his 
fancy  was  inexhaustible,  and  his  wit  was  always  amusing ;  but  now  he 
appeared  as  if  his  mind  laboured  under  the  pressure  of  restraint,  and 
his  occasional  attempts  at  humour  disgustea  even  his  admirers.  A 
remarkable  instance  of  this  occurred  within  a  few  days  after  his  ad- 
vancement, when  the  question  was  agitated  respecting  the  admission 
of  Lord  Ellenborough  to  a  seat  in  the  cabinet.  This  certainly  was  a 
subject  that  called  for  serious  argument ;  instead  of  which,  Mr.  She* 
ridan  gave  the  whole  such  an  air  of  ridicule,  as  contributed  very  much 
to  lessen  both  himself  and  his  associates.  When  he  should  have  ex- 
erted his  ingenuity  or  sophistry,  in  shewing  the  propriety  of  allowing 
the  chief-justice  of  England  to  examine  cases  that  were  to  come  before 
him  in  his  judicial  capacity,  he  totally  passed  over  the  question,  and 
began  to  play  the  droll  upon  the  members  of  the  late  administration, 
observing,  how  cold  they  must  feel  on  that  side  of  the  house,  since 
they  were  so  few  in  number,  and  particularly  as  one,  Lord  Castlereagh, 
has  lost  bis  Indian  ihaudy  meaning  the  Board  of  Control  $  another, 
Mr.  Canning,  had  lost  his  naval  cloak,  the  treasurership  of  the  navy; 
and  a  third,  Mr.  Perceval,  his  graceful  professional  robe,  as  attorney- 
general. 

<<  To  such  a  degree  could  this  man  of  talent  descend  in  the  art  of 

Sunning  upon  a  matter  of  grave  import,  and  one  that,  beyond  all 
oubt,  very  much  affected  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject. 
**  Mr.  Sheridan  appeared  to  much  greater  advantage,  when,  on  a 
motion  for  the  repeal  of  the  additional  force  bill,  he  took  occasion  to 
justify  himself  and  his  colleagues  from  the  charge  of  bearing  hostility 
to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Pitt,  with  whom  that  measure  originated.  *  As 
for  me,'  said  Mr.  Sheridan,  *  there  were  many  who  flattered  that  great 
man  more  than  I,  and  some  who  feared  him  more ;  but  there  was  no 
man  who  had  a  higher  respect  for  his  transcendent  talents,  his  match- 
less eloquence,  and  the  greatness  of  his  soul ;  and  yet  it  has  often 
been  my  fate  to  oppose  his  measures.  I  may  have  considered  that 
there  was  somewhat  too  much  of  loftiness  in  his  mind,  which  could 
not  bend  to  advice,  or  scarcely  bear  co-operation.  I  might  have  con- 
sidered^ that  as  a  statesman  his  measures  were  not  adequate  to  the 
situation  of  the  country  in  the  present  times ;  but  I  always  though^ 
his  purpose  and  his  hope  was  for  the  greatness  and  security  of  the 
empire/ 

**  This  was  a  liberal  declaration :  yet  if  it  really  expressed  the  sen- 
timents oi  the  speaker,  he  had  much  to  explain  and  answer  for  in 
having  repeatedly  accused  the  illustrious  dead  with  forming  deep  and 
deadly  designs  against  the  constitution.  -  It  merits  observation,  also, 
that  while  Mr.  Sheridan,  on  various  occasions,  represented  the  late, 
minister  as  deficient  in  financial  knowledge,  and  as  an  empiric  in  poli- 
tical economy,  Mr.  Fox,  on  the  contrary,  paid  the  highest  tribute  of 
praise  to  his  plans ;  but  a  still  greater  eulogium  was  bestowed  upon 
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the  wisdom  of  Mr.  Pitt's  administration,  in  the  continuance  and  ex« 
tension  of  his  system,  by  the  very  persons  who  had  been  his  constant 
opponents.  Whether  they  improved  upon  his  basis  is  a  very  difierent 
thing ;  but  the  fact  that' they  never  departed  from  it,  to  introduce  any 
scheme  of  their  own,  reflected  more  glory  upon  his  memory  than 
credit  upon  their  sincerity.  In  one  respect,  a  striking  difference  cha* 
racterized  the  new  administration ;  and  that  was  the  social  spirit  of  its 
Members,  manifested  in  the  splendour  and  frequency  of  their  enter* 
tainments.  The  town  was  amused  every  day  by  the  announcement  of 
festive  parties,  and  the  description  of  those  which  had  taken  place. 
There  seemed,  indeed,  a  sort  of  competition  among  the  ministers^ 
who  should  give  the  most  sumptuous  dinners,  and  furnish  the  daily 
prints  with  accounts  of  the  most  splendid  assemblies.  Mr.  Sheridan 
had  the  honour  of  surpassing  all  his  colleagues  by  the  magnificence  of 
an  entertainment  which  he  gave  on  Sunday  the  twenty-fifth  of  May ; 
and  a  masqued  ball  the  two  following  days.  On  each  occasion  the 
Prince  of  Wales  honoured  him  with  his  presence,  and  condescended  tc^ 
express  his  great  satisfaction  at  the  treatment  which  he  had  experi-< 
eoced. 

**  The  spectacle  on  Monday,  which  was  perfectly  theatrical,  began 
at  seven  in  the  evening,  with  the  christening  of  the  infant  son  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Sheridan,  and  the  child  of  Mrs.  Sheridan's  sister.  The  grand 
music-room  then  received  the  company,  the  principal  part  of  whom 
did  not  arrive  till  ten  o'clock ;  and  an  hour  afterwards  the  masque 
commenced ;  afler  which  was  a  supper ;  aad  then  came  the  dancing, 
where  the  Chancellor  of  England,  Lord  Erskine,  and  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  Lord  Henry  Petty,  particularly  distinguished  them- 
selves till  past  eight  in  the  morning. 

^  Such  was  the  thoughtless  extravagance  of  a  person  who  at  that 
time  was  loaded  with  debts,  and  perpetually  dunned  by  clamorous 
creditors ;  and  such  was  the  inconsistency  of  ministers  of  state  in  a 
season  of  extreme  difficulty,  when  the  nation  was  involved  in  war  with' 
a  foe  of  the  most  tremendous  power,  and  the  people  were  pressed 
down  by  increased  taxation."     (Vol.  ii.  p.  335 — 339.) 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Fox  the  administration  of  his  pA^y 
was  of  very  brief  duration ;  and  it  seems  that  whatever  tr^e  his 
sentiments  on  the  Catholic  question,  Mr.  Sheridan  dii  not  go 
out  with  the  r^t  in  very  good  humour.  He  bad,  be  said,  heard 
of  men  running  their  h^ids  against  a  wall  to  inock  out  their 
brains,  but  he  never  before  knew  men  so  stupid  as  to  btdld  a  wall 
for  that  puipose.  But  his  wit^  as  well  as  Iks  eloquence,  seemed 
about  this  time  to  be  fast  upon  the  decline.  It  must  have  been 
painfiil  even  to  his  political  adversaries,  to  witness  the  expiring 
efforts  of  his  intellect,  while  a  candidate  for  the  representation  of 
Westminster;  and  to  see  the  sick  lion  insulted  oy  the  herd  of 
Ignoble  competitors.  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Mr.  PauU,  Lord 
Cochrane,  and  Mr.  Cobbett,  now  ventured  to  assail  him,  and 
though  they  were  unable  to  disturb  the  suavity  of  his  temper,  no 
provocation  could  rekindle  the  fire  of  his  genius. 
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**  The  addresses  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  duriog  this  last  conflict  for  the 
honour  of  representing  Westminster,  were  not  such  as  did  credit  to 
his  genius  or  his  patriotism.  He  told  the  motley  crew,  that  now  he 
came  recommended  to  them  in  a  new  character,  having  been  fortu* 
nately  deprived  of  the  office  which  on  a  former  occasion  was  urged  as 
an  objection  to  his  pretensions.  All  that  he  had  gained  by  his  ap* 
pointment,  he  said,  was  the  consolation  of  being  twelve  hundred 
pounds  poorer  than  he  was  before  he  enjoyed  it*  After  amusing  the 
rabble  in  this  puerile  manner,  he  said  that  adl  his  life  he  had  preferred 
short  parliaments^  and  therefore,  of  course,  he  could  have  no  reason 
to  complain  of  their  frequency  of  late,  except,  that  as  parliament 
formerly  chose  its  ministers,  now  ministers  had  got  the  trick  of  choos-* 
ing  their  parliaments. 

**  Lower  than  this^  it  was  hardly  possible  for  any  man  of  ordinary 
intellect  to  descend ;  and  yet  the  orator  sunk  even  below  this,  when 
he  became  the  panegyrist  of  his  own  son,  and  exclaimed :  **  May  I 
only  be  known  as  the  father  of  Thomas  Sheridan !"  .  He  acted  with 
much  more  discernment  and  dignity,  when,  in  a  manly  spirit  of  indig* 
nation,  he  rescued  the  name  of  Mr.  Fox  from  the  foul  aspersions  whidi 
had  been  thrown  upon  that  distinguished  character  by  Lord  Cochrane. 
Though  his  zeal  in  this  instance  gave  an  air  of  extravagance  to  the 
praise  which  he  bestowed,  it  did  honour  to  his  feelings,  and  was  well 
calculated  to  make  a  favourable  impression  upon  his  auditors.  *^  When 
Mr.  Fox  ceased  to  live,'  Mr.  Sheridan  said,  *  he  was  persuaded  that 
the  cause  of  private  honour  and  friendship  lost  its  highest  glory ;  public 
liberty  lost  its  most  undaunted  champion,  and  general  humanity  its 
most  active  and  ardent  assertor.  Perhaps  no  man,*  he  observed,  u*  had 
ever  lived  so  eminently  distinguished  for  those  qualities  both  of  th& 
head  and  the  heart,  which  serve  to  conciliate  regard  and  to  command 
respect.  In  him  was  united  the  most  amiable  disposition  with  the 
most  firm  and  resolute  spirit ;  the  mildest  manners  with  the  most  ex- 
alted  mind.  With  regard  to  that  great  man,  it  might  indeed  be  well 
said,  that  in  him  the  bravest  heart  and  the  most  enlarged  mind  sat 
enthroned  upon  the  seat  of  gentleness.' "     (Vol.  ii.  p.  350,  351.) 

On  the  24th  of  February,  1809,  Drury  Lane  Theatre  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  an  event  which  was  communicated  to  Mr. 
Sheriaan  while  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Some 
of  the  members,  it  appears,  out  of  respect  to  him,  immediately 
proposed  an  adiournment,  but  to  this  proposition  Mr.  Sheridan 
expressed  his  dissent,  observing,  that  nowever  unfortunate  the 
event  was  to  himself,  he  did  not  think  it  of  importance  enough 
to  suspend  the  proceedings  of  the  legislature.  He  displayed  a 
becoming  fortitude  upon  me  occasion,  but  from  the  time  of  the 
conflagration  to  the  6th  of  February  in  the  fcdlowing  year  his 
name  does  not  occur  in  the  votes  of  th^  House  of  Commons. 
On  the  6th  of  February  he  made  an  unsuccessfiil  motion  req)ect- 
ing  the  standing  order  of  the  House  excluding  strangers  from  the 
ssulery,  and  emorced  it  by  a  rambling  and  unimpressive  oration* 
We  have  next  an  account  of  his  visits  to  the  Universitiea  of 
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Oxford  and  Cambridge  at  the  respective  installations  of  Lord 
Grenville  and  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  of  his  disappoinl>- 
ment,  in  not  having  his  name  enrolled  among  the  Doctors  df 
those  seats  of  learning.  The  King's  second  illiiess,  and  the  estab* 
lishment  of  the  regency,  produced  no  political  advantages  to  Mr« 
Sheridan  or  his  party,  although  it  appears  that  he  continued  to 
enjoy  a  high  place  in  the  favour  of  the  Prince,  and  was  consulted 
on  all  occasions  of  pomp  and  festivity. 

The  assassination  or  Mr.  Percival  which  took  place  on  the 
nth  of  May,  1812,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  settling  the 
administration  anew,  were  events  still  barren  of  advantage  to  Mr. 
Sheridan.  His  part  in  the  negotiations  involved  him  in  great 
distrust  with  his  party,  and  his  advice  upon  this  occasion  was 
strongly  suspected  to  be  calculated  to  counteract  the  general 
purposes  of  those  with  whom  be  had  hitherto  been  associated. 
His  biographer  observes  that  he  made  many  awkward  attempts 
at  excu^iation,  which  only  exposed  him  to  pity;  and  we  agree 
with  Dr.  Watldns  that  his  error  consisted  in  his  not  frankly 
avowing  his  designs,  which  probably  were  nothing  more  than  to 
ffiect  tne  introduction  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  Mr,  Catining,  and 
others  into  the  administration ;  but  his  steadiness  and  courage^ 
as  well  as  the  powers  of  his  intellect,  were  fast  on  the  decline^ 
and  the  want  of  an  open  declaration  of  his  sentiments  gave  the 
air  of  strat«^em  and  deceit  to  his  conduct  and  speeches.  Our 
own  impression  is  that  Mr.  Sheridan  was,  throughout  this  mean 
and  miserable  controversy,  very  unworthily  treated ;  and  that  if 
on  this  occasion  he  had  stood  up  with  better  courage,  and  re- 
nounced  his  connections  with  men  whose  conduct  had  been  selfish, 
factious,  and  arbitrary  in  the  extreme, — as  haughty  towards  their 
Prince  as  it  was,  happily,  fatal  to  themselves, — he  would  have 
raised  himself  by  some  aegrees  nearer  the  post  of  honour  for 
which  nature'  had  designed  him ;  and  in  some  measure  expiated 
the  follies  of  his  past  career. 

From  this  time,  says  his  biographer,  Mr.  Sheridan  decliiied 
rapidly  in  the  estimation  of  the  public,  and  "  being  considered 
as  a  sort  of  deserter  from  the  squadron  of  which  he  had  been  for 
more  than  thirty  years  one  of  tne  most  active  leaders,  his  situ*- 
ation  in  the  House  presented  an  appearance  so  mortifying  to 
human  vanity,  that  he  seems  to  have  formed  a  resolution  or  re- 
tiring from  parliament.  This  session  was  indeed  his  last,  and 
he  closed  his  political  course  on  the  25th  of  July  with  one  of  the 
best  speeches  he  ever  delivered,  on  the  subject  of  the  overtures 
of  peace  which  had  recently  been  made  by  France."  The  con- 
test was  with  Mr.  Whitbread,  who  was  of  opinion  that  tjie  pro- 
posers ought  to  be  accepted,  and  w^ere  the  best  that  we  had  a 
right  to  e^^pect.    Mr.  Sheridan's  opinion^  was  the  reverse  of  this  ]; 
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and  after  well  delineating  the  real  character  of  the  usurpa*  be 
finished  his  speech,  and  with  it  the  long  chapter  of  his  political 
labours,  with  these  emphatic  words*  ^*  But  u  we  fall,  and  after 
our  ruin,  there  shall  {>ossibIy  arise  an  impartial  historian,  his 
language  will  be,  ^  BAtain  iell,  and  with  ner  fell  the  best  secu- 
rities for  the  charities  of  human  life,  the  power,  the  honour,  tlie 
fame,  the  glory^  and  the  liberties,  not  only  of  herself  but  of  the 
whole  political  work!.'"  Parliament  was  soon  after  dissolved, 
and  Mr.  Sheridan,  having  failed  at  Stafford,  found  himself  with- 
out the  means  of  procuring  a  seat  for  any  other  place. 

Thus  set  the  political  glory  of  this  eminent  man.  And  in  the 
little  twilight  that  remamed  to  him  nothing  about  him  had  a 
tinge  of  his  departed  lustre.  The  morning.and  the  meridian  of 
his  life  had  passed  in  a  peipetual  exclusion  from  the  objects  of 
his  wishes — ^from  wealtn,  from  dignity,  from  power;  and  the 
evening,  alas !  brought  him  no  repose.  He  had  lived  long  to 
little  purpose, — applauded,  but  not  trusted  by  his  own  party; 
feared,  but  not  respected  bv  his  opponents.  And  at  the  last, 
ejected  from  the  precincts  which  the  rays  of  his  own  eloquence 
had  helped  to  warm  and  illumine,  he  sunk  at  once,  in  a  manner 
discarded  and  disowned,  into  the  shade  and  frost  of  penury,  neg- 
lect, and  sorrow.  It  appears,  according  to  his  biographer,  that 
he  was  continually  tormented  by  the  clamorous  importunities  of 
creditors,,  and  harassed,  by  the  processes  of  the  law.  We  are 
told  by  the  same  authority,  that  his  resource,  amidst  these  trials 
and  vexations,  was  continual  inebriety ;  and  the  effect  of  this 
miserable  practice  was  soon  visible  in  his  frame,  which  sunk 
•under  a  complication  of  disorders.  His  digestive  powers  en- 
tirely failed,  his  extremities  began  to  swell,  and  the  symptoms 
of  approaching  dissolution  were  observed  rapidly  to  increase. 
In  this  situation, — thus  languishing  on  the  bed  of  death,  an  offi- 
cer, says  Dr.  Watkins,  forced  his  way  into  his  room  to  arrest 
him;  and  after  staying  some  days  in  the  house  was  with  difficulty 
induced  to  relinquishnis  prey,  on  being  told  by  the  physician 
that  to  move  the  patient  from  his  house,  in  his  then  weak  and 
exhausted  state,  would  probably  prove  fatal,  in  which  case  he 
lEihould  feel  it  his  duty  to  prosecute  the  officer  for  murder. 

We  pass  over,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  this  very  painftil  part 
of  the  narrative,  to  come  to  the  period,  the  last  a&^ting  period, 
of  this  interesting  life.  And  here  he  left  Mr.  Fox  far  behind 
him.  A  worthy  writer  of  that  senator's  memoirs  has  said,  "  that 
in  describing  the  departing  scene  of  his  existence^  his  memorialist 
-should  borrow  for  him  the  words  of  Addison  to  the  young  Lord 
War\^ck :  *  See  how  a  Christian  can  die !  *  and  declare  that 
*^  if  thebeautiftd  Scripture  expression,  ^  Lord,  let  me  die  the 
death* of  the  righteous,  and  let  my  last  end  be  like  his,'  was  ever 
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mofe  strongly  exemplified  in  one  instance  than  another,  it  was 
in  the  last  moments  of  Mr.  Fox."  The  British  Review  is  a 
vefy  old-fashioned  work,  and  we  profess  not  to  see  in  the  death- 
bed scene  of  that  eminent  person,  one  tittle  more  of  Christian 
&ith  than  was  evinced  in  tn^  departure  of  Hume  or  Helvetius.    ' 

**  As  far  as  svmpathetic  sdlicitude,"  says  his  Biographer,  "  could 
administer  relief  Or  comfort,  Mr.  Sheridan  received  every  consolation 
from  the  kind  attention  of  a  numerous  acquaintance  and  an  affectionate 
family.  But  there  is  abundant  reason^  to  hope  that  his  last  moments 
were  cheered  by  the  more  abundant  consolation  that  alone  springs 
iVom  faith  and  repentance.  Some  days  before  his  death,  the  Bishop 
of  London,  who  is  a  near  relation  of  Mrs.  Sheridan,  desired  Dr.  Baine 
to  ask  if  it  would  be  agreeable  to  his  patient  to  have  prayers  ofiered 
up  by  his  bed  side.  When  the  commission  was  imparted  to  the  sick,  he 
assented  with  such  an  expression  of  fervent  desire,  that  the  bishop 
was  instantly  sent  for,  who  lost  no  time  in  attending  to  the  solemn 
call,  and,  accompanied  by  the  physician,  read  several  offices  of  devo- 
tion suited  to  the  awful  occasion.  In  these  prayers,  Mr,  Sheridan 
appealred  to  join  with  humility  and  aspiration,  clasping  his  hands, 
bending  his  head,  and  lifting  up  his  eyes,  significant  of  that  peniten- 
tial frame  of  mind  which  becomes  every  human  spirit  in  its  passage 
out  of  time  into  eternity.  After  this  he  seemed  to  possess  much  in- 
ternal tranquillity  until  life  ebbed  gradually  away,  and  he  departed^ 
witiiout  any  apparent  struggle  or  agony,  in  the  arms  of  his  affectionate 
consort,  on  Sunday,  at  noon,  July  the  seventh,  1816,  in  the  sixty- 
^fth  year  of  his  age.    (Vol.  ii.  p.  387,  388.) 

-    Of  such  a  character  as  that  of  Mr.  Sheridan  it  is  not  easy  to 
^ut  together  the  incongruous  parts.     He  was  a  soldier  of  fortune^ 
and  formed  only  by  the  loose  discipline  of  worldly  tactics.     His 
thoughts,  words,  and  actions,  appear  to  have  had    no  higher 
scope  than  to  t;harm  the  festive  hour,  to  multiply  his  means  of 
unprofitable  pleasure,  and  to  inhale  the  i&cense  of  popular  ap- 
plause.    Nature  had  bestowed  upon  him  the  elements  of  great- 
ness^ and  capacities,  that,  under  a  right  cultivation,  might  have 
made  him  the  ornament,  the  boast,  and  the  blessing  of  these 
eventful  times ;  but  the  total  absence  of  every  thing  systematic^ 
or  regular,  or  restraining,  in  the  first  formation  of  his  habits, 
left  him  at  large  the  creature  of  accidental  impressions,  the  pupil 
of  his  own  passions,  and  vanities,  and  wants.     Good-nature,  a 
tendency  to  friendship,  and  a  general  kindness  of  disposition, 
are  among  the  wild  flowers  that  often  grow  up  in  this  mortd 
wilderness,  and  these  qualities  appear  throughout  the  life  of  Mr. 
Sheridan ;  they  shed  a  fragrance  over  hi^  character,  and  still 
decorate  his  tomb ;  but  they  often  covered  the  path  of  error  and 
dishonour,  and  assisted  the  fascinations  of  a  ruinous  example. 
Even  his  good  qualities  stood  in  each  other's  way,  for  want  of 
that  order  and  subordination  which  can  only  be  the  fruit  of 
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Christian  government ;  thus  his  kindneM  towaida  some  made  him. 
unfidr  ana  even  malignant  towards  others;  his  liberality,  by  in- 
ducing distress,  sometimes  drove  him  to  meanness;  his  wit, 
which  was  mirivalied,  found  often  an  indulgence,  in  malkious 
sarcasm,  and  his  honour  was  too  high  for  the  duties  of  simple 
justice*  Something  c^  the  generous,  the  noble,  and  the  lofty, 
was  often  visible  in  his  deportment  and  in  his  sentiments,— in 
the  matter  and  in  the  manner  of  his  procedure;  but  while  the 
eye  regarded  it  with  rapture,  and  welcomed  it  as  the  harbinger 
of  a  happy  change^  the  fleeting  form  relapsed  into  confusion, 
like  the  cloud  of  a  summer-^evening,  when  tne  parting  ray  that 
gilded  it  is  gone. 

Of  his  eloqii^ioe  it  is  impossible,  with  any  feeling  for  the 
beauties  of  the  art,  not  to  entertain  a  very  high  estimatioil. 
Considering  the  little  cultivation  it  could  have  received  in  his 
youth,  it  was  next  to  miraculous.  What  renders  it  the  more  a 
subject  of  astonishment  is  its  peculiarity  of  character.  The 
property  one  would  have  expected  to  have  seen  in  it  most  pro- 
minent and  distinguishing  is  that  voluble  and  easy  flow  whicn  is 
ofl;en  the  mysterious  and  genuine  gift  of  nature;^  but  Mr.  Sberir 
dan's  eloqnience  was  any  thing  rather  than  natural.  It  was 
studied,  adorned,  and  artificial;  and  often  consisted  of  a  striiig 
0f  witticisms,  having  all  the  appearance  of  premeditation  and 
contrivance*  It  was  this  characterof  his  eloouence  which  laiel 
him  open  to  tibe  following  observations  of  Mr.  Pitt  ^^  He 
aeldom  condescends  to  &vour  us  with  his  extraordinary  powers 
of  imagination  and  &ncy;  but  when  he  does  come  forward,  we 
are  prepared  for  a  grana  performance.  No  sutgect  coines  amiss 
to  him,  however  remote  from  the  question  before  the  house. 
All  that  his  fancy  suggests  at  the  time^  or  that  he  has  collected 
fix>m  others ;  all  thathe can  utter  in  the  ebidUtion  of  the  mo- 
ment; all  that  he  has  slq)t  on  or  matured,  are  combined  and 
produced  for  our  entertainment.  All  his  hoarded  rqmrteefi,  all 
JUS  matured  jests,  the  ftdl  contents  of  his  common*place  book, 
all  his  severe  invectives,  all  his  bold  and  hardy  aasjertions,  all 
that  he  has  been  treasuring  ud  for  days  and  months^  he  collects 
into  one  mass,  which  he  kmdies  into  a  blaze  of  ekMjuence,  and 
out  it  comes  all  together,  whether  it  has  any  relation  to  the  sub- 
ject or  not.*'  Making  some  allowance  for  the  exaggerations  of 
resentment  which  undoubtedly  dictated  some  part  ofthis  descrip** 
tion,  it  cannot  be  deemed  very  far  fnuon  a  true  portraiture  of 
the  style  and  manner«of  Mr.  j^oridan. 

The  speeches,  however,  of  Mr.  Sheridan  in  parliament  are,' 
with  many  defects,  undoubtedly  worthy  to  be  ranked  among 
the  fidrest  specimens  of  British  oratory :  they  are  pithy,  senteiw 
tiousy  alltithetical^  Gomiscatin^^  neat,  popular^  iiig^lous,  wit^. 
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phjfbl,  and,  for  the  most  part,  correct  and  clear.  But  they  ute 
hot  of  that  pure,  spontaneous,  and  natural  kind  which  have 
proceeded  from  the  mouth  of  Mr.  Fox ;  neither  have  they  his 
senatorial  wisdom:  they  had  less  of  variety,  less  of  genuine 
warmth,  less  of  living  pathos ;  were  less  rich  in  parallels  drawn 
from  history  and  common  life,  less  logical,  and  less  comprehen- 
sive. The  deep  tones,  the  solemn  swell,  ^e  rotundity  and  con- 
tinuity of  expression,  the  moral  elevation,  the  sedate  utterance^ 
the  loftj  decuunatioA,  the  commanding  manner,  the  perspiemly 
of  detail  and  arrangement,  the  sober  lustre  and  the  mild  efiulgence 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  were  Mr.  Pitt's  alone ;  to  him  belonged  that  pleni* 
tttde  of  information,  that  practicable,  clear,  and  soud  good  sense^ 
which  neither  habit,  education,  or  genius,  had  permitted  to  Mr. 
Sheridan:  still  less  was  he  gifted  with  Mr.  Burke's  endowments: 
he  was  greatly  below  him  in  observation,  and  mellowness  of 
knowledge ;  below  him  greatly  in  profundity  of  thought,  power 
of  generalizing,  philosopny  of  views,  and  all  that  goes  into  tb^ 
constitution  oi  wisdom.  He  was  also  far  inferior  to  that  great 
man  in  richness,  variety,  and  fecundity  of  intellect ;  his  interior 
also,  far  his  inferior,  in  compass  of  expression,  control  of  ima- 
gery, and  classic  elegance ;  in  all  that  constitutes  the  faculty  of 
convincing  and  securing  the  moral  mind  greatly  inferior  indeed 
to  that  prince  over  the  provinces  of  literature  and  reason. 

It  was  in  straining  after  these  attainments  that  Mr.  Sheridan 
frequently  lost  liimself  in  the  clouds.  We  confess  that  many 
parts  of  bis  famous  speeches  which  have  been  selected  as  dazzling 
instances  of  superb  oratory  are  quite  above  our  understanding. 
As  a  specimen  of  this  over-laboured  oratory  we  will  produce  tne 
picture  exhibited  of  the  suflerings  of  the  aged  Princesses  of 
Qude,  which  is  often  cited  with  admiration.     This  picture  is 

Seatly  aggravated  by  the  introduction  of  the  nearest  relative  of 
,  ese  hign  ladies  as  the  instrument,  in^  the  hands  of  the  Goveiv 
nor,  of  their  persecution  and  oppression. 

"  *  Oh  Faitk  !  oh  Justice  i  *  he  exclaimed,  •  I  conjure  you  by  your 
sacred  names  to  depart  for  a  moment  from  this  place,  though  it  be 
your  peculiar  residence,  nor  hear  your  names  profoned  by  s^ch  a  sa- 
crilegious combination  as  that  which  I  am  now  compelled  to  repeat^ 
where  all  the^  fair  forms  of  nature  and  art,  truth  and  peace,  policy  aod 
honour,  shrunk  back  aghast  fropi  the  deleterious  shade*— where  all  ex- 
i&tencies,  nefarious  and  vile,  had  sway— where,,  amidst  the  black  agents 
on  one  side,  and  Middleton  with  Impey  pn  the  'other,  the  toughest 
bend,  the  most  unfeeling  shrink— 'the  great  figure  of  the  piece,  cha-* 
racteristic  in  his  place,  aJo6f  and  independent  from  the  puny  profligacy 
in  his  train,  but  far  from  idle  and  inactive,  turning  a  malignant  eye  od 
all  mischief  that  awaits  him— the  multiplied  apparatus  of  temporisinff 
expedients  and  intimidating  instruments — now  cringing  on  bis  prey,  and 
&wQiDg  on  his  vengeance^-^now  quickening  the  limping  pace  of  crafty 
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and  forcing  eveiy  stand  that  retiring  nature  can  make  in  the  heiurt-*** 
the  attachments  and  decorums  of  life — each  emotion  of  tenderness  and 
honour,  and  all  the  distinctions  of  national  characteristics^  with  a  long 
catalogue  of  crimes  and  aggravations^  beyond  the  reach  of  though^ 
for  human  malignity  to  perpetrate,  or  human  vengeance  to  punish— « 
lotoer  thsoi  perdition.  Hacker  than  despair  I '  "     (Vol.  i.  p.  34?8.) 

The  following  may  be  taken  also  as  a  very  characteristic  in^ 
stance  of  Mn  Sheridan's  raised  manner. 

"  *  In  conclusion, '  observed  Mr.  Sheridan,  *  although  within  this 
rank  but  infinitely  too  fruitful  wilderness  of  iniquities,  within  this  dis- 
mal and  unhallowed  labyrinthy  it  was  most  ni^tural  to  cast  an  eye  of  inr 
dignation  and  concern  over  the  wide  and  towering  forests  of  enormities, 
all  rising  in  the  dusky  magnificence  of  guilty  and  to  fix  the  dreadfully 
excited  attention  upon  the  huge  trunks  of  revenge,  rapine,  tyranny, 
and  oppression ; — yet  it  became  not  less  necessary  to  trace  out  toe 

Soisonous  weeds,  the  baleful  brushwood,  and  iall  the  little,  creeping, 
eadly  plants  which  were,  in  quantity  and  extent,  if  possible,  more 
noxious.  The  whole  range  of  this  far  spreading  calamity  was  sown 
in  the  hot-bed  of  corruption,  and  had  risen  by  rapid  and  mature 
growth,  into  every  species  of  illegal  and  atrocious  violence! '  **  (Vol.  u 
p.  276.)  .        • 

Something  of  this  display,  this  gaudiness,  and  this  artifice, 
something  too  nearly  approaching  the  meretricious  in  style,  runs 
through  the  literary  compositions  of  Mr.  Sheridan.  His  pro- 
ductions for  the  closet  and  the  theatre  are  Aill  of  traps  to  catch 
applause,  an  example  of  which  is  the  famous  speech  in  which 
RoUa  addresses  his  countrymen  on  the  prospeqt  of  an  invasion; 
with  respect  to  which  Dr.  Watkins  oDseryes,  that  "this  ani- 
mated harangue  which  ^as  so  highly  seasonable  and  impressive 
oft  the  stage,  had  been  delivered  loiig  before  bv  Mr.  Sheridan 
himself  in  Westminster  Hall,  on  the  trial  of  Mr.  Hastings,  of 
which  any  one  may  be  satisfied  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  com- 
pare the  play  with  the  celebrated  speech  which  he  delivered  upon 
that  occasion."  If  this  be  so,  whicn  our  haste  prevents  us  from 
ascertaining,  it  aiFords  also  an  example  of  the  general  propriety 
of  Mr.  Pitt's  observations,  above  quoted,  on  the  practice  of  Mr. 
Sheridan  of  hoarding  his  fine  thoughts  for  use  and  effect  as  op- 
portunities might  occur.  Dr.  Watking,  who  is  certainly  not 
prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  subject  of  his  narrative,  relates  some 
particulars  respecting  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Sheridan  pro- 
credit  upon 
think  tbftt 

iglit  to  be  listened  to  vjrith  much  xhorq  reluctance 
than  our  biographer  seems  to  have  felt.  It  is  true  he  states  the 
reports  for  and  against  Mr.  Sheridan;  but  surmises  oilculated  to 
blacken  the  memory  of  a  man,  whose  numerous  blemishes  wo 
cannot  but  d^plpre^  but  whose  great  and  sometimes  bepefici^ 
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fthare  in  the  councils  of  the  nation  entitle  him  at  least  to  the 
^lence  of  posterity  on  all  unproved  attacks  upon  his  honour,  are 
not  the  proper  materials  for  oiography,  nor  a  legitimate  method 
of  making  up  a  book* 

Dr.  WatKins's  criticisms  on  the  literary  performances  of  Mr. 
Sheridan,  are  in  general  very  just,  and  are  indicative  of  a  very 
moral  mind  in  the  writer.  We  particularly  approve  of  his  ani- 
madversions on  the  School  for  Scandal,  ana  the  Monody  on  Mr*. 
Garrick.  After  all,  however,  candour  cannot  but  admit  that  Mr. 
Sheridan's  genius  has  well  deserved  the  fame  it  has  acquired. 
Whether  the  generid  tone  and  character  of  his  moral  conduct 
merited  the  mstinction  of  having  his  pall  borne  by  our  metro- 
politan Bishop  we  will  not  decide.  As  a  relation  of  his  wife, 
and  as  the  last  being  on  earth  with  whom  his  immortal  spirit 
held  converse,  it  might  be  reasonable,  edifying,  and  judiqioos; 
but  we  are  sure  that  Uie  interests  of  the  souls  which  survive  oo; 
earth  the  deaths  of  our  great  and  illustrious  countrymen,  in  arts, 
or  arms,  or  councils,  urgently  require  their  merits  to  be  duly 
appreciated,  and  the  great  conservative  lines  of  moral  distinction 
to  be  reverently  and  religiously  regarded. 


Art.  XIV. — Outlines  of  Geology  ;  being  the  Sulstance  of  a  Course 
of  Lectures  delivered  in  the  Theatre  of  the  Royal  Instituti(m  in 
the  year  1816.  By  William  Thomas  Brande,  Sec.  R.  S. 
F.R.S.E.  F.G.S;  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution of  Great  Britain,  and  to  the  Apothecaries'  Company,  &c. 
8vo.     London,  1817.  ,  Murray. 

1  HE  term  geology^  as  it  is  understood  by  the  present  cultivators  of 
it  in  Britain  means  the  science  which  teaches  tne  structure  and  con- 
stituents of  the  difierent  rocky  bodies  of  which  the  surface  of  our 
globe  is  composed,  and  the  relative  position  of  these  rocks.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  word  geology  is  of  umch  older  date  than  the  science; 
having  been  applied  to  the  successive  rhapsodies  from  Burnet  to* 
Hutton  and  Playfair,  which  appeared  in  such  numbers  under  the 
pompous  titles  of  Theories  of  the  Earth.  These  theories  undertook 
no  less  a  task  than  to  explain  how  the  earth  was  originaUy 
created,  and  by  what  means  it  was  brought  into  its  present  state ;' 
or,  rather  how  the  authors  of  the  theories  would  have  created  it, 
if  they  had  been  in  the  place  of  the  Almighty.  Dr.  Hutton  and 
Mr.  ftayfair  went  still  further:  they  have  been  kind  enough  to 
inform  us,  not  only  by  what  means  the  earth  has  been  brought 
into  its  present  state,  but  how  it  is  to  be  renovated  from  time  tQ 
tim^  during  thei  eqdless  ages  of  eternity. 
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Attempts  were  made  by  some  <^  the  soberest  add  beftt  iiifenned 
foreign  mineralogists,  more  than  fifly  years  ago,  to  classify  and 
describe  the  different  rocks.  Lehman  and  Wallerius,  and  par- 
ticularly Cronstedt,  made  some  progress  in  thi»  dasKification^ 
But  it  was  Werner  of  Freyberg  that  broqght  this  necessary  imd 
preliminary  part  of  the  subject  to  a  state  of  toleraUe  accuracy* 
He  invented  a  descriptive  language  about  the  year  1774;  drew 
up  a  catalogue  of  all  the  different  species  of  known  rocks^  and 
made  deta&d  descriptions  of  them.  Living  in  a  country  where 
mining  had  been  systematically  pursued  for  ages ;  inhere  every 
tact  r^ative  to  minerals  had  been  reccmied  as  soon  as  observed, 
and  having  access  to  all  the  accumulations  of  his  predecessors,  he 
was  enabled  to  generalize  the  subject,  and  to  sketch  out  the  orden 
in  which  rocks  are  usually  distributed  over  the  surface  of  th^ 
terth.  This  generalization  and  collection  of  facts  constituted  k 
new  science,  as  different  from  the  geology  of  Burnet,  Whistonj 
Buffi>n,  and  Hutton,  as  the  present  sdence  of  chemistry  is  from 
the  pursuits  of  the  alchymists ;  or  the  astronomy  of  Newton  and 
Laplace,  from  the  astrology  of  the  Saracens.  To  this  neW 
science  he  gave  the  name  of  geognosy  in  order  to  distinguish  ii 
from  the  old  theories  of  the  earth,  with  which  it  has  nothing 
whatever  in  common.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  to 
have  adoptec|  the  Wernerian  teriti  geognosy  into  our  language 
than  to  have  applied  the  old  word  geology  in  a  new  acceptation* 
Words  have  a  much  greater  power  in  influencing  opinions  than 
is  commonly  supposec^  or  at  least  admitted.  Mot  a  few  of  our 
readers,  we  are  persuaded,  when  they  hear  the  geology  ofHuUon 
and  the  geology  of  Werner  talked  of,  are  apt  to  consider  both  as 
upon  the  same  level.  Yet  the  first  is  merely  the  baseless  fabric 
of  a  vision,  a  mass  of  hypotheses  and  gratuitous  suppositions, 
piled  upon  one  another  without  any  reference  to  fact  or  utility ; 
while  tne  second  is  the  generalization  of  an  immense  body  o( 
facts,-  and  conveys  intelligence  of  material  importance  tf>  the 
miner,  and  agriculturist. 

The  author  of  the  work,  which  constitutes  the  title  of  this 
article,  talks  throughout  of  the  theory  of  Werner  and  that  of 
Hutton  as  precisely  upon  a  footing ;  or  rather,  indeed,  he  exn 
presses  himself  as  if  Hutton's  were  possessed  of  a  •decided 
superiority.  Who  the  Werner  is  to  whom  our  a:ut|ior  aUude% 
or  where  his  theory  is  to  be  found,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  determine^ 
With  the  labours  and  opinions  of  Abraham  Gottlob  Werner^ 
late  professor  at  Freyberg,  who  died  on  the  2d  of  July  1817>  we 
conceive  ourselves  to  be  tolerably  well  acquainted.  Bul^  our 
readers  will  learn  with  surprise  that  he  never  was  the  contriver 
of  any  peculiar  theory  respecting  the  formation  of  the  eardi. 
He  entertained  particplar  opinions  respecting  the  formation  of 
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g^eenshme  and  basalt ;  opitiiotis  which  he  supported  by  the  posi- 
tkm  of  these  rocks  in  certain  spots  of  Germany  which  he  ex<^ 
amined,  and  by  inferences  drawn  from  this  position.  These 
opinions  were  rejected  b^  other  mineralogists,  not  because  they 
dknied  the  accuracy  of  bis  observations ;  but  because  they  them-«> 
selves  had  made  observations  of  a  different  kind  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  from  which  they  considered  themselves  as  entitled  to 
draw  opposite  conclusions.  Werner  appears  likewise  to  have 
adopted  the  ahnost  universal  opinion  of  preceding  mineralogists, 
that  most  of  the  rocks  which  constitute  the  external  crust  <^ 
^e  globe,  if  not  the  whole  of  them,  had  been  deposited  while 
the  earth  was  covered  with  water — an  opinion  founded  upon  the 
great  quantity  of  shells,  corals,  and  other  remains  of  sea 
aiiiraals,  imbedded  in  many  of  these  rocks.  This  opinion,  which  is 
Inerdiy  the  expression  of  a  fact,  constitutes  equally  the  foundaticm 
of  the  Huttonian  and  of  every  other  theory  of  the  earth.  It 
cannot,  therefore,  vdthout  absurdity  be  stated  as  the  peculiar 
theory  of  Werner,  or  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Werncrian 
theory.  Our  author,  thererore,  when  he  talks  of  the  Wernetiaii 
theory^  either  alludes  to  some  person  of  the  name  of  Werner,  with 
whose  opinions  we  are  unacquainted ;  or  he  ascribes  to  Werner  of 
Freyberg  a  merit  to  which  he  is  by  no  means  entitled,  the  merit 
of  being  the  inventor  of  a  theory  of  the  earth.  Frpm  any  such 
pretensions  Werner  himself  was  at  great  pains  to  exclude  himr 
sel£  Indeed,  it  was  to  prevent  his  speculations  and  collectioii 
of  facts  from  bein^  confounded  with  these  self-constituted 
theories  that  he  apphed  the  term  geognosy  to  his  own  peculiar 
science. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Brande's  book  contains  but  a 
very  superficial,  and,  in  many  respects,  inaccurate  outline  of  th^ 
W^emerian  distribution  of  rodcs.  And  he  must  forgive  us  if 
we  intimate  to  him  that  to  qualify  a  Critic  for  the  task  of  deter-» 
mining  upon  the  truth  or  falsehood,  the  probability  or  improbabi- 
lity, of  particular  doctrines,  he  ought  to  be  thoroughly  master  of 
the  details^  and  to  have  studied  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings. 

We  wish  the  Professor  at  the  Royal  Institution  to  be  iully 
aware  of  the  ground  upon  which  he  stands.  The  science  of  ^eo* 
\ogj  has  been  studied  of  late  with  much  assiduity  in  England. 
We  can  boast  of  a  considerable  number  of  well  educated  geolo^. 

fists,  who  will  not  be  satisfied  with  fictitious  plans  of  strata^ 
owever  well  contrived ;  nor  be  disposed  to  substitute,  for  the 
true  elements  of  their  favourite  science,  what  may  seem  very 
ingenious  and  plausible  to  the  elegant  ears  of  the  audience  of  the 
Royal  Institution.  We  propose  to  go  a  little  into  the  subject, 
witn  a  view  principally  of  doing  that  justice  to  certain  men  and 
opinions,  which  tney  do  not  seem  to  us  to  have  receiiaed  at  the 
Jiands  of  the  Professor. 
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The  rocky  masses  of  which  the  surface  of  our  globe  is  com- 
posed, amount  to  rather  fewer  than  sixty.  Werner  first  started 
Xhe  idea  that  every  individual  rock  aflects  a  particular  position 
in  every  part  of  the  earth — a  happy  notion,  by  which  he  was  ena- 
bled to  classify  rocks  according  to  th^r  position,  and  to  point 
out  the  situation  of  ores,  coals,  slates,  and  other  useful  minerals. 
He  founded  his  arrangement  of  rocks .  upon  the  structure  of 
Germany,  which  he  studied  with  the  persevering  industry  of  a 
Qerman  miner,  and  with  the  enlightened  eye  of  a  philosppher. 
And  his  generalization  has  been  confirmed  in  the  main,  though 
with  some  exceptions,  by  the  subsequent  examination  of  the 
structure  of  South  America,  by  Humboldt ;  of  the  Alps,  by  Von 
Buch^  and  Ebel,  and  Brocbant ;  of  Norway,  by  Von  Buch ;  of 
Scotland,  by  Professor  Jameson ;  and  of  England,  by  diflFerent 
distinguishea  members  of  the  Geological  Society,  to  whom  the 
science  of  geognosy  lies  under  peculiar  obligations.  In  Germany, 
for  example,  the  floetz  gypsum  formations  occupy  a  conspicuous 
place^  ^d  are  of  great  extent.  In  Great  Britain  their  ea^stence 
may  be  just  traced;  but  they  are  entirely  subordinate  tp  th^ 
accomp^ying  sandstone  formations.  In  Germany,  and  ind^d 
on  most  other  parts  of  the  continent,  the  tr^m^ition  limestone  is 
of  a  blac)s  colour,  and  constitutes  the  species  of  limestone  which 
Dr.  Johp  has  distin^iphed  by  the  name  of  Iticullite.  But  ii^ 
England,  at  leapt  in  Devonshire  and  Derbyshire,  the  transition 
limestone  has  a  variegated  appearance,  and  differs  specifically 
from  lucullite.  Werner  divides  rocks  into  three  grand  classes, 
namely,  primitive^  transition^  andjioetz^  The  primitive  are  des« 
titute  of  all  petrifactions,  and  seem  to  have  been  formed  before 
the  earth  possessed  either  apinials  or  vegetables.  Petrifactiops 
o^ur  in  the  transition  and  the  floetz  formations.  Those  found 
in  the  transition  ar^  of  the  lowest  kind,  both  of  animal  and  ve- 
getable, and  cpnsist  of  species  not  known  at  present  to  exist. 
The  petrjfaptipns  in  the  floetz  formations  are  at  first  shell-fish, 
then  fish,  then  birds,  then  quadrupeds;  and,  last  of. all,  humai^ 
skeletons  haye  beep  foqnd  in  Guadaloupe  in  a  li^^^stone  rock, 
composed  of  fragments  of  madrepores,  and  obviously  quite  re- 
cent; Dr.  Paris  l^as  observed  the  formation  of  a  similar  rock  oi^ 
the  sea  shore  of  Cornwall,  f^om  the  fragments  of  shells  of  which 
the  sand  on  the  beach  is  entirely  composed.  This  sand  is  annu- 
ally agglutinated  together  in  ereat  quantities  by  some  unknowu 
cement,  and  constitutes  a  rock  which  ipay  be  seen  growing  al- 
most under  the  eye.  The  primitive  rocks  were  distingui^iecfi 
from  the  others,  called  secondary,  before  the  time  of  Werner^ 
But  it  was  Werner  that  first  divided  the  secondary  rocks  into 
transition  and  fioetz.  Several  well  informed  geologists  in  this 
(:pi^;^tr^'  are  disposed  to  reject  the  distinction,  and  tp  ^eyert  t^ 
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the  old  division  of  rocks  into  primafy  and  secondary.  But  we 
hope  tlfey  will  pause  before  they  attempt  to  put  their  opinions 
in  practice.  Whoever  has  been  in  the  habit  of  examining  tran- 
sition rocks,  must  have  been  struck  with  the  very  peculiar  posi- 
tion which  they  assume,  and  the  want  of  conformity  between 
the  position  and  that  of  the  floetz  rocks.  This  is  very  well  seen 
at  the  Pentland  hills  near  Edinburgh,  where  the  transition  rocks 
may  be  observed  in  a  positicm  nearly  vertical,  while  the  floetz 
rocks  lie  over  them  in  nearly  a  horizontal  direction.  The  pri- 
mitive roeks  indeed  seem  to  lie  in  a  conformable  position  with 
the  transition  rocks,  as  may  be  seen  if  we  walk  from  Exeter  to 
Plymouth,  and  so  on  to  the  Land's  End.  The  transition  lime- 
stone and  clay-slate  of  Plymouth  insensibly  -pass  into  primitive 
slate  and  granite.  Hence  the  transition  and  the  primitive  rocks 
miffht  be  classed  together.  But  we  conceive  that  the  petri&ctions 
which  occur  in  the  transition  rocks,  while  they  are  absent  from 
the  primitive,  constitute  a  radical  and  sufficient  distinction.  '  It 
is  the  opinion  of  some  well  informed  geologists  that  the  wholQ 
peninsula  of  Cornwall  is  transition.  But  there  do  not  seem  tq 
he  sufficient  data  to  determine  the  point. 

The  primitive  rocks  are  conceived  to  lie  lowest  in  the  series^ 
The  transition  rocks  cover  them,  and  the  floetz  rocks  cover  the 
transition.  Not  thert  this  is  always,  strictly  speaking,  the  case^ 
The  primitive  rocks  are  frequently  at  the  surface  or  the  earth, 
and  constitute  indeed  the  hignest  mountains  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  Thus  the  summits  of  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  the 
Norwegian  mountains,  the  Andes,  and  the  Grampian  mountains 
in  Scouand,  are  all  primitive.  In  these  cases  the  transition  and 
floetz  rocks  which  ought  to  cover  them  are  wanting;  and  must 
have  either  been  gradually  washed  off  by  the  action  of  the  wea- 
ther, or  never  have  been  deposited  at  all.  The  transition  rocks 
are  also  very  often  at  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Thus  the  summits 
of  some  of  the  highest  Welch  mountains,  and  of  different  moun- 
tains in  the  south  of  Scotland,  consist  of  transition  rocks.  In 
such  cases  the  floetz  rocks  with  which  these  transition  formations 
pudit  to  be  covered  are  wanting. 

The  order  of  the  primitive  formations,  according  to  Werner, 
is  a^  follows : 

1.  Granite. 

S.  Gneiss. 

S.  Mica-slate. 

4.  Clay-slate. 

5.  Porphyry  and  syenite. 

Granite,  the  first  of  these  rocks,  has  given  occasion  to  much 
^Ksputation  among  geologists,  and  the  discussion  is  far  from  beln^ 
^et  at  an  end.    For  tbi^  rock,  which  is  found  in  great  abQndancd 
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«pon  the  furflboe  of  the  earth,  ^ste  in  such  a  wtciefy  of  poation's, 
tnat  it  is  no  easy  task  to  generalize  the  sul]9ect.  At  tbtf  Land's 
End  in  Cornwall,  the  lowest  visible  rocK  is  granite.  At  St 
Michael's  mount,  within  ten  miles  <^  the  same  fsp^t^  granite  may 
hie  distinctly  perceived  alternating  with  day-slale,  and  even  co?cr<- 
ing  that  rock.  In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  the  lowest  rock 
which  can  be  traced  is  granite.  Over  it  lies  ^poeiss,  over 
the  gneiss  lies  micap^late,  and  over  the  mica*slate  hes  day-data 
This  may  be  distinctly  made  out  in  thie  Highlands  of  Perthshire 
«|id  Dumbartonshire.  But  the  granite  of  Galloway  seems  to  be 
imraediately  in  contact  with  transition  lodcs,  which  appear  to  rest 
against  its  sides.  In  Norway,  Von  Buch  discovered  beds  of 
granil^  near  Christiania,.  lying  over  limestone  containing  pe- 
trilaotions,  and  of  course  belon|png  to  the  floetz  formations.  And 
at  Fassneybum,  in  East  Lothian,  a  rock  very  similar  to  granite 
k  found  ly^^S  ^^^'  some  of  the  newest  flk)etz  trap  rocks.  No^ 
thing  is  more  common  than  to  find  veins  of  granite  running  throu^ 
gneiss,  and  clay-slate.  These  phenomena,  may  be  seen  on  a  very 
Qiagnificent  scale  on  the  coast  of  Aberdeen  and  Bamfshire.  Tl^ 
veins  of  granite  in  the  day-skte  at  St.  MichaePs  mount  in  Corr 
wall,  in  Galloway,  at  the  Table  Mountain  near  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  are  also  well  known. 

.  These  facts,  and  hundreds  of  others  that  might  be  easily  eaMf 
merated,  have  induced  some  mineralo^ts  to  conclude  that  gra- 
nite is  one  of  the  newest  of  rocks,  But  this  supposition  se^» 
scarcely  compatible  with  the  indisputable  fact,  that  it  has  be^B 
found  under  every  other  known  rock.  Therefore,  if  posi- 
tion be  the  criterion  of  priority  of  formation,  granite,  at  least  in 
certain  cases,  must  be  older  than  all  other  rocks.  Dr.  Hutton 
hit  upon  a  very  ingenious  mode  of  solving  the  difficulty.  Ao 
cording  to  him  all  the  Tocks  which  constitute  the  surmce  of  the 
globe  were  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea ;  but  they  were  af)£i^ 
wards  hardened  and  elevated  by  the  operation  of  the  central  firft 
The  granite  was  melted  by  the  action  of  this  fire^  and  forced  itf> 
through  the  superincumbent  beds  while  in  a  state  of  funon.^  It 
of  course  elevated  the  mica-slate  and  clay-slate  rocks,  and  bursting 
through  them  here  and  there  constituted  veins,  or  was  deposited 
upon  the  surface^  or  between  the  interstices  of  the  floetz  rocks.  ^ 
It  would  be  ridiculous  to  attempt  a  serious  answer  to  this 
whimsical  creature  of  the  imagination.  If  it  be  true  that  rocks  are 
regularlvdistributed— and  the  wholescience  is  founded  on  the  idea; 
for  if  there  be  no  regularity,  we  can  derive  neither  knowledge 
nor  advantage  from  studying  their  position ;— if  any  such  re^- 
larity  exists,  then  we  must  conclude  that  there  are  as  many  for- 
mations of  granite  as  there  are  positions  in  which  it  occurs.  T^ 
oldest  granite  formation  is  the  lowest  of  alL  The  iseoond  granite 
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fi[>rmatioii  alternates  with  gneiss,  and  is  very  conspicuous  in  the 
peninsula  of  Scandinavia.  The  third  granite  formation  alter- 
nates with  clay-slate.  A  fourth  granite  formation  occurs  in  the 
transition  rocks,  and  a  fifth,  and  probably  a  sixth,  in  tlie  floetz 
rocks.  In  this  respect  granite  resembles  limestone,  which  occurs 
in  primitive,  transition,  and  floett  formations. 

The  limestone  of  the  different  formations  may  be  distinguished 
from  each  other,  by  several  pretty  conspicuous  characters. 
Primitive  limestone  c<Hisists  of  a  congeries  of  small  crystals  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  a^regated  together  without  any  visible  ce- 
ment. In  transition  lunestone  some  remains  of  the  crystalline 
texture  may  still  be  perceived,  but  much  less  perfect ;  and  tran- 
sition limestone  contains  but  few  petri&ctions,  and  thes^  are 
chiefly  corallines :  though  univalve  shells  have  been  observed 
in  the  transition  limestone  of  Devonshire  and  Dumfriesshire. 
The  floetz  limestone  has  an  earthy  texture  and  the  app6arance 
of  being  a  mechanical  deposite,  and  it  abounds  in  petrified 
shells  of  a  great  variety  of  species.  Werner  was  of  opinioBi 
that  the  different  granite  formaticxis  may  be  likewise  distiur 

K'shed  by  character  peculiar  to  each.  But  we  do  not  think 
t  the  properties  which  he  assi^ed  to  each  are  at  all  characf 
teristic  He  iqapears  in  this  particular  to  have  generalized  too 
&st,  and  to  have  drawn  his  conclusions  firom  too  narrow  a  field 
to  be  correct.  The  subject  has  not  been  studied  with  si^fiicient  car^ 
and  we  reccwimend  it  to  those  geologists  who  are  conveniently 
situated.  Thus  a  correct  and  minute  description  of  the  granite 
of  Christiania  would  make  us  acquainted  with  the  characters 
of  floetz  grantte^  and  would  serve  as  a  term  of  coniparis(»^ 
whai  granite  is  again  observed  in  a  similar  position.  A  minute 
description  of  the  granite  of  St.  Michael's  Mount  would  serve  as 
a  type  of  transition  granite.  The  granite  of  Sweden  would  b^ 
characteristic  of  the  granite  that  alternates  with^eiss.  While 
Jibe  granite  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aberdeen  would  probably 
serve  as  an  example  <»  the  oldest  and  lowest  granite  formation. 

Th^  relative  position  of  gneiss,  mica-slate,  and  clay-sl^te,  us 
assign^  by  Werner^  seems  very  correct.  It  holds  as  accurately 
in  Scotland  as  in  Germany.  So  completely  indeed  is  this  tlvo 
toe^  that  in  travelling  through  the  Grampians,  a  geologist,  ac- 
c^uaihted  with  the  science,  maVf  in  general,  predict  the  coomosi- 
tio»  of  the  different  mountains  b^ore  he  reaches  them.  Cla^r-* 
slate  occurs  not  only  in  primitive  formations,  but  likewise  m 
the  trahsiticm.  Werner  was  of  opinion  that  transition  clay«-slate 
always  alternates  with  greywacke;  and  h^  accordingly  charac- 
terises transition  clay-slate  by  the  name  of  greywaoke-slale. 
Bat  we  are  pemuaded  that  this  rule  does  not  always  hold ;  or 
^Wbex  we  Are  of  ppioipni  tbal^  two  distiact  species  oi  transiti.QQ- 
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slate  exist,  one  to  which  the  name  of  transiiion  clay^slaie  may 
be  given,  and  another  which  may  be  called  greywacke^slaiei 
Transition  clay-slate  occurs  Ht  Plymouth,  where  it  alternates  with 
transition  limestotie.  It  possessei^  nearly  all  the  characters  of 
primitive  clay-slate;  but  is  distinguished  by  the  petrifactions 
which  are  occasionally  found  in  it^  and  by  the  series  of  rocks 
with  which  it  alternates. 

Porphyry,  which  constitutes  the  last  of  the  priinitiv^'  fotina* 
tions,  is  remarkably  distinguished  from  the  preceding  f  ocks  by 
its  position.  It  caps  the  other  primitive  rocks,  and  Tortds  the 
summits  of  the  mountains,  as  if  it  had  been  deposited  after  them 
all.  Hence  when  porphyry  happens  to  be  deposited  in  ffreat 
quantity,  it  renders  it  a  difficult  matter  to  make  out  the  gemogi-^ 
cal  constitution  of  the  country.  This  difficulty  occurs  m  a  re- 
.markable  d^ree  in  Cumberland  among  the  mountains  situated 
in  the  district  of  the  lakes.  These  mountains  are  almost  all 
capped  with  porphyry,  *and  no  accurate  geognostic  description  of 
them^  has  yet  appeared.  Ben  Nevis,  the  nighest  mountain  in 
Great  Britain,  has  a  summit  of  porphyry,  and  the  same  porphyry 
extends  south,  and  crowns  many  of  the  mountains  which  consti-^ 
tute  the  singular  and  dreary  valley  denominated  Glen  Cor. 

The  rock  called  syenite  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  granite^ 
from  which  it  differs  merely  by  containing  hornblende  instead  of  the 
fTttco,  which  constitutes  one  of  the  constituents  of  granite.  For 
granite  is  composed  of  felspar,  quartz,  and  mica  aggregated  to^ 
gether,  while  syenite  consists  of  felspar,  quartz,  and  nomblende. 
Werner  was  of  opinion  that  syenite  accompanies  porph}nry,  and 
of  course  that  it  constitutes  a  very  different  formation  from  granite. 
But  this  opinion  has  not  been  verified  by  the  observations  hitherto 
made  on  the  subject  in  Great  Britain.  For  all  the  syenite 
hitherto  found  in  this  country  has  been  in  company  with  granite. 
The  position  of  the  original  syenite  at  Syena,  in  Egypt,  from 
which  this  rock  derived  its  name,  has  not  been  ascertained  in  a 
satisfactory  manner.  Werner  seems  to  have  been  of  opinion, 
that  in  that  country  it  was  associated  with  porphyry.  But  we 
are  unacquainted  with  the  authority  upon  which  this  opinion 
was  founded. 

Werner  considered  serpentine  as  a  rock  belonging  to  the  pri- 
mitive formations,  and  as  frequently  associated  with  porphyvy* 
But  we  are  not  sure  that  the  subject  has  been  sufficiently  investi- 
gated. In  Great  Britain  there  are  two  places  where  serpentkie 
occurs.  It  constitutes  a  great  bed  in  the  peninsula  of  the  Lizzard, 
in  Cornwall.  We  have  no  complete  description  of  this  interest- 
ing peninsula.  From  Dr.  Thomson's  sketch  of  it  in  the  Annafs 
of  Philosophy,  there  is  reason  to  conclude  that  the  whole  of  it 
consists  of  transition  rocks  \  unless  that  sketch  was  the  result  of  too 
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huri'ied  aii  examination  to  be  much  depended  on.  Mr.  Magen-* 
die^  we  have  been  told,  has  drawn  up  a  very  complete  description 
of  this  peninsulsi,  the  result  of  a  slow  and  careful  survey ;  and 
We  shall  be  glad  to  find  this  paper  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Geolo-* 

fical  Societv  of  Cornwall  at  present  in  the  press.  But  it  is  pro- 
able  that  tnis  paper,  though  constituting  a  complete  description 
of  the  peninsula,  will  not  enable  us  to  determine  whether  the 
rocks  of  which  it  is  composed  belong  to  the  primitive  or  transi- 
tion class.  This  can  only  be  done  by  tracing  the  position  of  all 
the  rocky  beds  from  Plymouth  to  the  Lizzara--a  task  which  we 
recommend  to  the  attention  of  the  Geological  Society  of  Corn- 
wall. It  would  be  of  great  importance ;  because  it  would  go  far 
to  decide  whether  Cornwall  be  or  be  not  a  transition  country,  as 
some  have  supposed  it  to  be. 

The  other  place  where  serpentine  occurs  is  Portsoy  in  Inver- 
nessshire.  We  have  no  very  detailed  description  of  this  cele- 
brated spot.  Bnt  from  the  facts  respecting  it  that  are  known, 
there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  it  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to 
the  composition  of  the  peninsula  of  the  Lizzard.  Thus  the 
Lizzard  serpentine  is  accompanied  bydiallage  rock.  Now  the  same 
rock  was  observed  by  Professor  Jameson  to  accompany  the  ser- 
pentine at  Portsoy. 

There  are  reasons  for  believing  that  serpentine  occurs  occa- 
sionally in  floetz  formations.  Thus  it  was  observed  by  Professor 
Jameson  in  the  red  sand-stone  at  Bervie  on  the  east  coast  of 
Scotland.  Here  also  the  serpentine  is  accompanied  by  diallage. 
It  has  been  the  opinion  of  some  mineralogists  that  diallage  is 
merely  a  variety  of  serpentine.  Though  the  properties  of  these 
two  minerals  differ  too  much  to  allow  us  to  class  them  together ; 
yet  there  seems  to  be  a  striking  connexion  between  them,  as  they 
so  frequently  occur  in  the  same  position  and  associated  with 
each  other.  <  • 

Besides  the  rocks  already  enumerated,  there  are  eight  others 
which  occur  among  the  primitive  formations;  but  in  much 
smaller  quantity  than  the  preceding  rocks.  On  that  account 
Werner  gave  them  the  name  of  subordinate  primitive  formatums. 
The  names  of  these  subordinate  rocks  are  as  follow : 

Topaz  rock. 
Older  porphyry. 
Primitive  trap. 
Primitive  lime-stone.. 
Older  serpentine. 
Quartz. 
Gvpsum. 
Older  flinty-slate. 
Topaz  rock  has  been  observed  only  in  one  place^  in  Saxony, 
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where  it  constitutes  a  mountain*  It  seems,  therefore,  too  insig<* 
nificant  to  be  entitled  to  figure  as  a  peculiar  primitive  fornfiation. 
It  seems  to  have  made  its  way  into  the  system  in  consequence  of 
the  remarkable  structure  which  it  displays.  Our  author  takes 
no  notice  of  this  rock;  and  perhaps  he  is  justified  in  omitting 
it,  when  we  consider  the  rarity  of  its  occurrence.  Topaz  is 
found  occasionally  in  granite.  Thus  it  occurs  in  the  granite  of 
which  the  top  of  St.  Michael's  Mount  is  composed.  It  is  found 
also  in  veins  in  primitive  rocks,  and  probably  likewise  in  transi- 
tion rocks.  Hence  it  seems  improper  to  characterize  a  particu- 
lar formation  from  the  topazes  which  it  contains.  We  have 
been  for  some  time  suspicious  that  the  topaz  rock  of  Werner 
ought  to  be  considered  merely  as  a  variety  of  granular  quartz. 

It  seems  doubtful,  from  uie  late  observations,  whether  the 
gypsum  discovered  in  the  Alps,  and  considered  as  primitive,  do 
not  in  reality  occur  in  transition  rocks.  It  is  certain  at  least 
that  many  of  the  gypsum-beds,  formerly  considered  as  primitive^ 
are  really  transition. 

Quartz  constitutes  a  rock,  which,  in  all  probability,  holds  a 
more  conspicuous  place  among  the  primitive  formations  than 
Werner  was  disposed  to  allow  it.  This,  at  least,  is  the  case  in 
Scotland,  where  Dr.  Macculloch  has  shown  that  it  occurs  in 
such  abundance  as  to  constitute  whole  mountains.  It  is  remark- 
able for  the  granular  appearance  which  it  sometimes  assumes,  so 
as  to  jgive  it  to  a  careless  observer  the  appearance  of  sand-stone. 
While  in  some  places  sand-stone  has  been  observed  to  assume 
the  crystalline  appearance  of  quartz.  This  is  remarkably  the 
case  at  the  Licky,  a  hill  in  Worcestershire,  about  nine  miles 
S.  W.  from  Birmingham. 

The  word  trap  is  employed  by  modem  mineralogists  to  dis- 
tinguish a  class  of  rocks  characterized  by  the  hornblende  which 
they  contain.  Sometimes  they  are  composed  of  pure  horn- 
blende; sometimes  hornblende  or  augite  mixed  with  compact 
felspar,  when  they  are  4istinguished  by  the  name  of  green^stone^ 
These  rocks  occur  both  in  primitive,  transition,  and  fioetz  for- 
mations. Resembling  in  this  respect  granite  aiid  lime-stone. 
Primitive  trap  occurs  very  often  in  mica-slate  and  clay-slatft 
constituting  beds.  Such  beds  maybe  observed  very  well  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  Grampians  in  I^erthshire.  In  walking  froni 
Loch  Earn  to  Loch  Tay,  we  pass  over  a  very  large  bed  of  this 
kind. 

Fioetz  trap  rocks  occur  in  two,  if  not  three  situations.  They 
form  beds  in  the  old  red  sand-stone.  Such  beds  may  be  seen 
very  well  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland  about  Bamfshire.  They 
cap  the  fioetz  rocks  as  the  porphyry  does  the  primitive  rocks. 
These  fioetz  trap  rocks  are  very  conspicuous  in  the  counties  of 
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Fifis^  the  Lothians,  and  Stirlingishire,  in  Scotland.  This  disr 
trict  is  perhaps  the.  best  situation  on  the  globe  for  studying  the 
newest  floetz  trap  rocks.  The  finest  imagmable  sections  of  them 
are  exhibited  to  vie^^  in  a  hundred  aifferent  situations:  the 
rocks  h&ve  been  cut  through  in  different  places  so  as  to  lay  the 
whole  of  the  internal  structure  open  to  view.  This  is  the  case 
with  the  Calton-hill  and  Salisbury  Craigs  at  Edinburgh,  and 
with  the  hill  on  which  Stirling  Castle  stands.  It  is  very  much 
to  be  wished  that  some  well  informed  mineralogist  of  Edinburgh 
would  give  us  a  correct  description  of  these  rocks  unmixed  with 
any  theory ;  merely  describing  the  different  substances  of  whicb 
these  hills  are  composed,  and  the  relative  position  of  each  with 
respect  to  each  other.  It  would  be  requisite  likewise  to  give  us 
the  fundfunental  rock  upon  which  each  hill  is  placed,  as  far  as 
this  can  be  done.  Some  of  the  Huttonians  have  attempted  par- 
tial descriptions ;  but  they  are  so  mixed  with  theory  that  little 
depeadance  can  be  placed  upon  them,  and  unfortunately  the 
authcHTS  were  so  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  names  of  the 
rocks  which  they  undertook  to  describe,  and  so  thoroughly 
ignorant  of  the  true  mode  of  describing  them,  that  the  reader  is 
seldom  able  to  guess  at  the  true  names  of  the  substances  to 
which  they  allude.  The  terms  whin-stone,  indurations,  and 
fusion,  are  perpetually  occurring.  But  we  do  not  know  whethev 
the  substances  thus  predicated  are  sand-stone,  or  green-stone,  or 
basalt,  or  clay. 

The  transtiim  formations  foUow  next  in  order  after  the  primi- 
tive. A  very  considerable  tract  of  country  in  Great  Britain  con^ 
sists  of  these  rocks,  so  that  we  have  an  opportunity  of  studying 
them  here  with  considerable  advantage.  The  Lammermuir-hills, 
which  rise  at  St.  Abb's-head  in  Berwickshire,  and  proceed  west 
through  that  county,  arq  composed  chiefiy  of  transition  rocks* 
The  basis  of  the  Pentlands,  to  the  south  of  Edinburgh,  is  alsQ  >tran-> 
sition.  They  occur  abundantly  in  Roxbourghshire,  Selkirkshire^ 
and  Dumfriesshire.  They  may  be  traced  m  the  north-western 
counties  of  England ;  a  great  portion  of  Wales  is  composed  of 
them.  They  constitute  a  considerable  proportion  of  Devonshire5 
and  appear  likewise  in  Derbyshire.  The  most  remarkable  of 
the  transition  rocks  is  greywapke^  a  rock  consisting  of  fragments 
of  primitive  rocks  cemented  together  by  a  basis  ofcby-slate,  and 
containing  in  it  visible  pieces  of  clay-slate.  It  was  considered 
by  Werner  as  a  sand-«tone.  But  it  is  much  more  probable  that 
it  was  deposited  originally  in  the  very  state  in  which  it  oqcurs^ 
This  opinion  has  been  suggested  to  us  by  a  distinguished  mem^ 
ber  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London ;  and  the  more  we  con- 
8i4er  it^  the  more  disposed  we  feel  ourselves  to  accede-to  it.  Grey- 
Wacke  alternates  with  beds,  of  a  very  friable  slate,  to  which  Wer- 
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net  gOLVe  the  name  €f  grejfMHtcke^Iaie.  This  last  mineral  con» 
tains  petrifiictions,  botn  vegetable  and  animaL  Hence  it  fbllowi 
that  tnese  rocks  most  have  been  fiirmed  after  the  earth  was  in^ 
habited  both  by  sea  animals  and  v^etables. 

Transition  Iime-stone  is  usually  black  on  the  omtinent  of 
Ekirope.  But  we  have  already  observed  that  this  is  not  the  case 
in  Great  Britain,  either  in  Derbyshire  or  at  Plymouth,  in  both 
of  which  places  transition  lime-stone  occurs  in  abundance.  We 
have  already  observed  that  clay-^slate  ought  to  be  considered  as  a 
transition  rock,  as  well  as  a  pnmitive.  'Hie  principal  other  transit 
tion  formations  are  trap  and  flinty-slate.  ' 

The  floeiz  formations  occur  in  a  flatter  country  than  either  the 
primitive  or  the  transition.  Th^  seldom  or  never  constitute 
momitains,  but  merely  hiUs  of  moaerate  height.  Hence  they  lie 
in  beds  that  have  a  certain  degree  of  horizontality,  and  convey 
the  idea  of  bavins  been  da>osited  under  water.  Iience  the  term 
floetz,  by  which  Werner  distinguished  them.  These  toAa  can 
be  traced  frequendy  over  a  great  tract  of  country,  and  as  they 
contain  abundance  of  petrifactions,  and  as  peculiar  petrifacdom 
characterize  the  different  rocks,  it  is  no  difficult  matter  to  trace 
them  a  considerable  way,  and  to  recc^ize  than  when  they  make 
their  appearance  at  a  great  distance.  These  circumstances  led 
thinking  men  to  conclude  that  the  floetz  formations  are  distrn 
bated  round  tlie  whole  globe.  This  was  the  opinion  of  Mn 
Whitehurst,  and  it  conducted  him  to  the  formation  of  his  theonr 
of  the  earth  t  a  theory  founded  chiefly  on  the  appearances  which 
occur  in  Derbyshire,  and  to  which,  in  our  opinion,  too  little  at-» 
tention  has  been  paid  by  succeeding  geologists.  It  contains  a 
great  number  of  racts,  seemingly  well-authenticated,  and  highly 
worthy  of  the  study  of  all  who  are  interested  in  determining  the 
position  of  the  different  rocks  which  constitute  the  crust  of  o\xt 
globe.  It  was,  probably,  the  examination  of  the  floetz  forma- 
tions which  cover  so  great  a  portion  of  Germany,  that  led  Wer^ 
ner  to  the  happy  idea  of  the  re^lar  distribution  of  rocks.  The 
studv  of  the  floetz  formations  m  England  led  Mr.  Smith  to  a 
similar  conclusion,  and  induced  him  to  construct  his  geological 
map  of  England,  which  is  of  so  much  value  to  British  geologistes^ 
Mr.  Smith's  merit,  as  a  geologist,  is,  in  our  opinion,  uncom-^ 
monly  great.  He  thought  for  himself,  unhampered  by  any  sys-» 
^em.  He  studied  the  strata  with  unwearied  industry  for  nearly 
twenty  years,  and  he  formed  a  table  of  the  relative  poation  of  th^ 
floetz  beds  almost  the  same  with  that  which  bad  been  previously 
((instructed  by  Werner.  Had  Mr.  Smith  possessed  a  liberal,  or 
rather  a  minerological  education,  he  would  probably  have  formed 
for  himself  a  geology  exactly  similar  to  the  geognosy  of  Werner^ 
or  diifermg  only  in  consequwce  of  certain  peculmritka  which 
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distln^Ish  the  constitution  of  our  island.  As  the  cas6  stands^ 
his  merit  is  very  considerable,  and  he  has  brought  forward  thd 
strongest  mass  of  facts  in  corroboration  of  the  Wernerian  geog^ 
nosy  which  has  yet  appeared.  And  what  adds  to  the  value  of 
these  facts,  the  author  himself  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  hi9 
own  opinions  and  those  of  Werner  coincide,  as  far  as  the  distri-* 
bution  of  the  iloetz  rocks  is  concerned. 

As  a  very  considerable  portion  of  England  is  composed  of 
floetz  rocks,  and  as  in  consequence  of  canals,  mines,  &c.  it  has 
been  explored  in  every  direction,  we  are  very  well  accjuainted 
with  the  whole  of  these  rocks,  and  with  the  order  of  their  distri- 
bution. This  order  confirms  in  a  remaricable  manner  the  series 
of  floetz  formations  as  given  by  Werner.  At  the  same  time  it 
enables  us  to  introduce  some  modifications  into  the  Wernerian 
floetz  formations,  and  to  bring  the  system  in  this  part  to  a  greater 
d^ree  of  perfection  than  it  has  attained  in  Germany*  For  it  is 
only  by  comparing  together  the  same  series  of  formations  in  dif- 
ferent countries  that  we  can  distinguish  the  general  structure  from 
the  local  peculiarities.  Werner,  whose  opinions  were  deduced 
from  the  structure  of  Germany  alone^  fell  into  some  unavoidable 
errors,  both  with  respect  to.  the  position  and  the  importance  of  par- 
ticular  formations.  Those  English  writers  who  have  confined  their 
observations  to  their  own  country^  have  been  led  equally  into 
mistakes,  but  of  a  difierent  kind.  By  a  careful  comparison  of 
the  Wernerian  arrangement  with  the  known  position .  pf  the 
British  floetz  rocks,  we  shall,  probably,  be  able  to  improve  some- 
what this  very  important  and  mteresting  part  of  the  system. 

The  first  of  the  floetz  beds,  according  to  Werner,  is  the  old 
red  sandstone.  This  rock  may  be  traced  from  the  county  of 
Mearns  in  Scotland,  to  Dumfriesshire,  and  every  where  in  the 
exact  position  assigned  it  by  Werner.  But  many  rocks  occur  in 
this  great  sandstone  formation  which  Werner  did  not  suspect  to 
constitute  a  part  of  it.  For  example,  the  Ochil  hills  seem  to 
con^tute  a«  congeries  of  great  beds  in  red  sandstone.  They 
consist  of  beds  of  amygdaloid,  limestone,  ckystone,  clinkstone^ 
gfeenst(me,  claystone  porphyry,  and  oompsuct  felspar,  which  is 
sometimes  porphyritic.  It  is  not  unlikely,  i5rom  the  observations 
9^  professor  Jameson,  in  Dumfriesshire,  that  the  independent  coal 
formations  of  Werner,  about  the  position  of  which  Werner  him-: 
self  was  uncertain,  constitiUe  in  reality  only  a  series  of  beds  u\ 
the  old  red  sandstone.  At  any  rate  it.  seems  clear  that  the  inde^ 
peadoit  coal  formation  of  this  country  very  fi-equently  lies  over 
the  old  red  sandstone,  and  sometimes  alternates  with  it* 
This  may  be  seen  very  well  in  the  county  of  Fife,  and  in  Dum- 
Jnesshire.  What  is  known  in  England  by  the  name  of  mountaiii 
l^e,  is  nothing  else  than  the  limestone  that  occurs  in  beds  in  the 
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ind^)endent  coal  formation;  A  very  good  example  of  it  occiu$ 
in  Cfrossfell,  a  mountain  in  Cumberland,  composed  entirely  of 
the  independent  coal  formation  rocks.  Nineteen  beds  of  tbi» 
limestone  may  be  reckoned  in  this  mountain.  These  beds  are 
femiliar  to  the  lead- miners  in  Northumberland,  and  distinguished 
by  particular  names. 

The  next  floetz  formations,  according  to  Werner,  are 

First  floetz  limestone, 

First  floetz  gypsum. 

Second,  or  vari^id;ed  sandstone. 

Second  floetz  gypsum. 
We  are  of  opinion  that  these  four  might,  with  great  propriety,^ 
be  converted  into  two ;  namely,  first  floetz  limestone^  and  second 
sandstone*  In  E^ngland  the  first  floetz  limestone  is  usually  dis-r 
tinguished  by  the  name  of  magnesian  limestone.  It,  may  be  seen 
in  Ihirham,  Yorkshire,  &c.  Tying  immediately  over  ue  inde- 
pendent coal.  The  second  sandstone  in  Engumd  has  .usually  a 
red  colour,  and  is  often  mixed  with  red  marl.  It  is  in  it  that  the 
rock  salt  usually  occurs.  The  gypsum  in  England  is  small  in 
quantity,  and  accompanies  the  salt.  It  occupies  the  very  place 
assigned  it  by  Werner;  but  is  not  abundant  enough  to  figure  as 
two  distinct  formations. 

The  second  floetz  limestone  of  Werner  might,  perhaps,  withr 
out  impropriety,  be  subdivided  into  two  distinct  formations.  The 
first,  or  lowest,  consists  of  the  limestone,  well  known  in  England 
by  die  name  of  lias.  The  second,  or  uppermost^  consists  of  an 
oolitCj  called  Bathstone^  &a  and  is  very  abundant.  But  as  the 
lias  in  some  places  becomes  oolitic,  it  is  not  improbaUe  that  these 
two  crocks  are  too  intimately  connected  with  each  other  to  be  se* 
parated  into  two  distinct  formations. 

The  third  sandstone  of  Werner  lies  in  England  immediately 
below  the  chalk,  and  is  usually  known  by  the  name  oi  green  saxuL 
Next  come  the  chalk  formations,  which  are  three  in  number; 
but  concerning  which  it  was  not  in  Werner's  power  to  convqr 
much  information,  as  be  had  no  opportunity  of^examining  them 
in  person.  Over  th^  chalk  lie  the  curious  series  of  formations  so 
well  described  by  Cuvier  and  Brogniart,  as  occurring  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris.  Mr.  Webster  has  shown  that  they 
occur  likewise  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  that  the  London  day, 
and  the  beds  of  gravel,  and  curious  petrifactions  in  the  Ue^of 
Sheppey,  &c.  are  connected  with  them.  Last  of  all  come  the 
newest  floetz  trap  rocks,  which  coverthe floetz rocks-precisely 
as  the  porph3rry  does  the  primitive  formations*  These  jrocks 
may  be  studied  with  most  advantage  in  the  country  which  lies  on 
both  sides  the  Fridi  of  Forth,  in  Scotland. 

Such  is  a  sliort  sketch  of  the  distribution  of  the  rocks  which 
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constitute  the  crust  of  our  globe,  so  far  as  it  has  been  made  out ; 
and  such  are  the  principal  difficulties  which  still  remain  to  be 
cleared  up.  We  nave  omitted  altogether  the  consideration  of 
veins,  because  it  would  have  laid  us  under  the  necessity  of  ex- 
ceeding our  limits.  We  shall  merely  observe,  with  re^rd  to 
them^  that  no  satisfactory  theory  respecting  their  formation  has 
been  yet  offered  to  the  public.  The  Wernerian  theory  is  plau- 
sible, and  applies  very  well  to  many  veins;  but  it  certainly  will 
not  account  ibr  all  the  appearances. 


Art.  XV,— political  ECONOMY  AND  TAXATION. 

1.  0^  the  Principles  of  Political  Economy  and  Taxation.  By 
David  Ricardo,  Esq.     8vo.   London,  1817.    Murray. 

2.  Traits  d* Economic  Politifpte^  mi  simple  Exposition  de  laMam^e 
dani  se  formenty  se  distnbuent,  et  se  consomment  las  RichesseSy 
&c  ^c.     Par  Jean  Baptiste  Say.    8vo.     Paris,  1817. 

jViR.  Ricardo  js  well  known  to  the  public  as  a  very  ardent 
and  not ,  unsuccessful  labourer  in  certain  corners  of  the  wide 
6eld  of  political  science.  His  several  treatises  on  bullion,  the 
currency,  and  Bank  paper,  gave  proof  of  a. considerable  degree 
of  acumen  and  observation,  and  thus  drew  from  many  who  di& 
fered  with  him,  even  on  the  leading  principles  of  his  system,  the 
highest  encomiums  for  practical  good  sense  and  patient  industry. 
The  work  now  before  us,,  however,  seems  to  afford  but  too 
strong  evidence  that  his  mind  is  better  suited  for  conducting  an 
argument  on  an  insulated  question  than  for  taking  extended 
views  of  his  subject,  or  for  establishing  general  doctrines — that  he 
is^  in  short,  one  of  that  numerous  class  of  writers,  who  succeed  in 
a  pamphlet  and  fail  in  a  volume.  We  do  not  positively  assert 
that  there  are  no  sound  principles  nor  important  discussions  to 
be  met  with  in  his  book.  There  is,*  on  the  contrary,  a  good  deal 
of  both  scattered  throughout  its  numerous  pages;  but,  we  must 
add,  there  is  ajso  in  it  much  more  of  extravagant  paradox  and 
learned  absurdity  than  we  have  encountered  in  any  similar  pub- 
lication since  the  commencement  of  our  critical  career.  His 
reasoning,  generally  speaking,  is  seldom  found  to  respect  the  ac* 
tual  state  of  things  as  they  appear  to  the  observation  of  ordinary 
men  who  have  no  theory  to  maintain,  but  most  commonly  turns 
on  a  collection  of  hypothetical  cases  springing  out  of  his  own 
imagination,  and  accommodated  to  his  own  particular  views;  on 
which  account  i^  very  frequently  happens  that  when  we  have  ar- 
rived at  the  end  of  a  long  chain  of  positions  and  inferences,  most 
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laboriously  concatenated,  we  have  the  mortification  to  discover 
that  his  conclusions  are  totally  inapplicable  to  the  real  transac- 
tions and  condition  of  human  life.  In  perusing  Mr.  Ricardo's 
volume  we  had  often  recalled  to  our  recollection  me  speculationt 
of  the  mathematician,  who  undertook  to  determine  the  rate  of  a 
ship's  sailing  and  the  period  in  which  she  would  complete  a  voy- 
age, from  the  form  of  her  hull,  the  length  of  her  masts,  and  the 
quantity  of  canvas  stretched  out  on  ner  yards ;  without  once 
taking  into  account  the  resistance  of  the  medium  through  which 
she  was  to  pass,  modified  as  that  resistance  always  is,  by  a  va- 
riety of  tides  and  currents.  He  appears,  in  fact,  to  have  con- 
structed the  model  of  a  political  system  after  his  own  ima^a- 
tion,  to  have  set  it  up  before  his  eves  in  the  solitude  (m  his 
study,  and  then  to  have  guided  all  his  calculations,  and  esta- 
blished all  his  conclusions,  according  to  the  particular  move- 
ments which  his  piece  of  mechanism  exhibited. 

We  shall,  at  this  stage  of  our  remarks,  give  all  example  of  his 
enigmatical  way  of  setting  forth  his  notions,  and  of  confounding 
the  intellect  of  his  readers,  even  m  matters  of  the  simplest  na- 
ture. It  is  one  of  his  opinions,  we  may  observe,  which  nowever 
we  stop  not  to  examine  at  present,  that  profit  on  stock  and  wages 
of  labour  make  up  the  whole  price  of  commodities  whether  ma- 
nufactured or  agricultural,  and  that  it  is  only  in  certain  parti- 
cular cases  that  rent  makes  any  addition  whatever  to  that  price* 
Connected  with  this  view  of  exchangeable  value,  he  likewise 
holds  that  the  rise  of  wages  makes  no  increase  in  the  market 
price  of  goods,  and  that  the  fall  of  wages  does  not  make  them 
sell  for  less  money ;  the  difierence  of  expense  in  producing  the 
commodities,  with  high  or  with  low  wages,  affecting  only  the 
profits  of  the  manufacturer  on  the  stock  which  he  has  ^nbarked 
in  his  trade.  We  allow  all  this  to  pass,  satisfied,  however,  that 
it  is  true  only  in  a  certain  very  limited  acceptation  of  language^ 
and  a  very  particular  combination  of  circumstances,  and  come  to 
))is  singular  maxim  that  ^*  all  commodities,  in  the  production  of 
which  fixed  capital  enters,  not  only  do  not  rise  with  a  rise  of 
wages,  but  absolutely  fall ;  fiiU  too»  as  much  as  68  per  cent,  with 
a  rise  of  seven  per  cent,  in  wages."  Now,  it  must  be  a  matter 
of  extreme  curiosity  to  know  what  are  the  conditions  of  the  case 
in  which  this  remarkable  efffect  is  produced ;  for  if  these  condi- 
tions are  placed  within  the  ordinary  range  of  human  discovery, 
and  are  at  all  reducible  to  practice,  we  shall  thereby  have  a  most 
desirable  expedient  put  into  our  hands  for  enriching  our  wOTk-' 
men,'  and  at  the  same  time  for  lowering  the  price  of  manufactured- 
goods.  The  scheme,  alas,  is  shortly  this;  the  whole  work  is  to 
be  done  by  machinery,  and  the  machine  is  to  last  a  hundred 
years,  and  the  men  whose  wages  were  raised  are  all  to  be  turned 
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i)K>ut  their  business  !  It  is  not  without  some  show  of  ireason  ao 
cordingly  that  Mn  Ricardo  remarks  that  ^^  the  above  statement^ 
which  asserts  the  compatibility  of  a  rise  of  wages  with  a  fall  of 
prices^  has»  I  know,  the  disadvantage  of  novelty,  and  must  trust 
to  its  own  merits  for  advocates;  whilst  it  has  for  its  opponents 
writers  of  distinguished  and  des^ved  reputation."  It  has,  we 
must  say»  the  a^itional  disadvantage  of  oeing  nonsense,  whilst 
it  is  at  the  same  time  but  too  fair  and  true  a  specimen  of  that 
absurd  kind  of  hypothetical  reasoning  with  which  thb  volume  is 
filled,  and  which,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  leads  us  so  ire* 
quently  to  conclusions  at  complete  variance  with  the  actual  state 
of  things  around  us.  Was  it,  indeed,  to  be  expected  that  an 
author  of  Mr.  Ricardo's  good  sense  would  have  assumed  as  a 
posiidatum  in  constructing  an  argument,  relative  to  the  every-day 
business  of  life,  that  a  machine  was  to  last  a  hundred  years  without 
repairs,  and  moreover,  that  the  said  machine  was  to  make  hats 
or  stockini^  as  might  be,  without  the  superintendanceof  a  single, 
human  being.  That  we  are  not  exa^erating  or  misrepresenting 
the  terms  in  which  the  case  in  question  is  stated,  we  may  prove 
by  quoting  his  own  words,  as  to  the  principal  condition  at  least 
of  tnat  curious  case,  namely,  that  ^^Jixed  capital "  (by  which  he 
means  capital  vested  in  machinery)  ^^  be  exclusively  employed^  and 
be  of  the  duration  of  a  hundred  years" 

The  point  which  Mr.  Ricarao  wished  to  establish  is  probably 
similar  to  that  which  we  are  now  going  to  state,  and  in  which  a 
rise  of  wages  might  possibly  have  a  tendency  to  lower  the  price 
of  manufacutred  commodities,  or  at  least  to  check  the  rise  c^ 
their  money  or  marketable  value*    There  is  Cjcartainly  a  aup~ 
posable  stage  in  the  progress  of  machinery  towards  improvement^ 
when  the  goods  manufactured  by  means  of  it,  making  allowance 
for  profit  of  stock  and  repairs,  cannot  be  sold  any  cheaper,  than 
goods  of  the  same  kind  wholly  produced  by  human  labour;  in 
iivhich  case  it  would,  of  course,  be  a  matter  of  indifierence  with 
master-manufacturers  whether  they  employed  men  solely  in  fa- 
bricating their  commodities,  or  called  in  more  or  less,  for  that 
purpose^  the  use  of  machinery.    If,  however,  in  these  circum-r 
stances  wages  rose  to  any  considerable  height,  the. masters,  who 
had  till  that  period  employed  men  only,  would  naturally  have  re- 
course to  machinery  rather  than  be  at  the  additional  expense 
for  labour,  and  would  thus  place  themselves  on  the  same  footing 
with  their  rivals,  as  to  the  cheapness  and  facility  of  producing 
their  articles  for  the  market,  as  well  as  to  their  profit  on  the  sale 
of  it.    If  we  further  suppose  that  the  transference  of  capital, 
thus  made,  from  payment  of  wages  to  investment  in  machinery, 
"(vere  to  quicken  competition  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers, 
and  cause  a  greater  quantity  of  goods  to  be  made,  the  price 
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would  no  doubt  naturally  Ml ;  but,  in  this  latter  supposition,  it 
is  very  clear,  we  are  materially  altering  the  t^rms  of  the  case, 
and  are  taking  into  our  calcttlation  a  new  element,  which  com- 
pletely changes  its  nature.     We  have  no  right  to  assume  that 
this  transference  of  capital,  occasioned  by  the  rise  of  wages,  pro- 
duces either  a  warmer  competition  among  the  master-manufac- 
turers, or  the  fabrication  of  a  greater  quantity  of  goods;  for  we 
set  out  by  having  it  understood  as  a  lading  fact,  that,  prior  to 
the  rise  of  wa^es,  the  work  done  by  the  hand  could  be  made  as 
cheap  as  that  done  by  the  machine,  and  of  course^  that  the  latter 
idforded  no  greater  profit  on  the  capital  employed  ill  it  than  the 
former  afForded;  whence  it  follows  that  the  employment  of  ma- 
chinery, to  the  extent  of  both  capitals  united,  would  make  no 
change  whatever,  either  in  the  gains  of  the  manufacturer  or- in 
die  price  of  goods,  and  consequently  no  change  whatever  in  ike 
quantity  brought  to  market.     The  only  change  that  would  take 
place  in  the  supposed  circumstances  is  simply  uiis,  tlie  machinery 
would  perform  the  same  quantity  of  work  which  the  men  used  to 
perform,  and  at  the  same  expense  at  which  it  used  to  be  done  by 
the  men,  when  they  wrought  at  low  wages ;  whilst  these  would 
now  be  dismissed  to  find  more  generous  masters,  or  to  seek  for 
other  means  of  earning  a  livelihood.    But  Mr.  Ricardo  somehow 
imagines  that  whilst  his  hundred-year  machine  is  going  on  mak- 
ing nats,  or  stockings,  or  gloves,  at  a  profit  of  10  per  cent  to 
its  prc^rietor,  the  hat-maker,  or  stocking-maker,  or  glove-maker, 
whose  men  have  insisted  on  higher  wa^es,  likewise  proceeds  in 
making  these  wearables,  at  the  low  profit  of  3  per  cent. ;  and  so 
far  from  the  latter  being  induced  to  erect  a  similar  machine  in 
order  to  carry  on  his  trade  with  the  same  advantages  as  his 
neighbour,  our  author  represents  that  neighbour  as  being  deter« 
mined  to  lower  his  prices,  so  as  to  draw  no  more  than  a  profit  of 
3  per  cent,  on  his  capital,  and  thus,  as  an  afiair  of  choice^  to 
come  down  to  the  low  scale  of  profit  to  which  the  increased 
price  of  labour  had  reduced  the  other.     In  short,  it  is  all  a 
phantom  of  the  imagination ;  an  hypothetical  case,  which  has  no 
relation  whatever  to  the  actual  dealings  of  mankind,  or  to  the 
real  state  of  trade.  To  suppose  that  a  machine  shall  last  a  hundred 
years,  and  serve  the  purposes  of  manufacturing  industry  without 
the  aid  of  human  skill  and  direction,  is  just  as  wise  as  it  would 
be  to  enter  upon  a  physical  inquiry,  grounded  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  mercury  rises  100  inches  in  the  barometer,  or  that  air 
is  ten  times  heavier  than  water.     It  is  one  of  Jean  Baptiste  Say's 
remarks  on  political  economy,  that  it  is  impossible  to  succeed  inac- 
quiring  a  true  knowledge  of  its  principles  without  drawing  general 
conclusions  in  relation  to  it,  firom  a  multitude  of  statistic^  facts; 
and  he  further  observes  with  respect  to  Adam  Smith  that  *^  Toa* 
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Trage  de  Smith  n'est  qu'un  assemblage  confiis  des  principes  lea 
plus  sains  de  I'economie  politique,  appuy^s  d'exemples  lumineuxy 
et  des  notions  les  plus  curieuses  de  la  statistique  melees  de  re- 
flexions instructives."  But  in  Mr.  Ricardo's  volume  there  is  no 
statistical  knowledge.  His  illustrations  are  almost  all  drawn  from 
imaginary  cases ;  and  to  this,  perhaps,  more  than  to  any  other 
^ause,  is  to  be  ascribed  the  vague  and  unsatis&ctory  nature  of 
almost  all  bis  reasonings. 

Leaving,  however,  this  particular  case,  which  we  have  followed 
up,  perhaps,  at  too  great  a  length,  we  have  to  observe  that  the 
object  of  the  £nglish  work  now  before  us,  as  expressed  in  the 
preface,  is  to  supply  what  is  deficient  in  the  works  of  Turgot, 
Steuar^  Smith,  Say,  Sismondi,  and  others,  on  the  important 
subjects  of  rent,  profit,  and  wages;  and  to  throw  in  an  additional 
light  wherever  these  distinguished  writers  may  have  left  any  ob- 
scurity. The  received  doctrine,  in  relation  to  the  first  topic  in 
particular,  seems  to  our  author  to  be  still  involved  in  much 
mystery ;  Dr.*  Smith,  and  the  other  able  reasonersjust  mentioned, 
**  not  having  viewed  correctly  the  principles  of  rent,  have  over- 
looked many  importan&  truths." 

There  is  not,  we  think,  any  subject  which  has  been  so  much 

darkened  by  words  without  knowledge  as  the  said  subject  of  rent 

has  been,  by  the  present  race  of  pamphleteers  in  the  department 

of  political  economy;  and,  we  should  imagine,  at  the  same  time, 

there  are  few  subjects  so  extremely  simpie  and  easily  understood* 

A  plain  man,  speaking  in  plain  terms  about  rent,  would  say  that 

it  is  a  hire  paid  for  the  use  of  any  thing,  be  that  thing  what  it 

may,  whether  a  sum  of  money,  a  piece  of  land,  a  four-wheeled 

waggon,  a  house,  or  a  steam-engine.    In  the  first  and  rude  states 

of  human  society  when  land  was  as  yet  wholly  unappropriated, 

no  rent  would  be  paid  for  land,  any  more  than  for  air  or  for 

water,  because  every  one  might  have  as  much  of  it  as  he  chose, 

and  no  one  had  yet  thought  of  calling  himself  a  landlord.     But 

no  sooner  would  mankind  begin  to  settle  in  one  place,  than 

notions  of  property  in  the  sou  would  begin  to  arise  amongst 

them.     The  mere  circumstance,  perhaps,  of  prior  occupancy,  or 

the  little  exercise  of  industry  displayed  in  clearing  off  stones,  or 

in  making  a  fence,  would  give  the  primeval  agricmturist  the  right 

of  considering  himself  as  the  owner  of  the  plat  of  ground  of  which 

he  thus  happened  to  take  possession.     If,  too,  in  process  of  time^ 

and  after  this  piece  of  land  had  become  more  productive  than 

the  surrounding  territory,  still  supposed  to  be  unoccupied,  a 

second  person  should  wish  to  have  a  part  of  it  whereon  to  raise 

com  for  the  use  of  his  family,  the  first  occupant,  now  regarded 

as  the  owner,  would  naturally  make  a  bargain  with  this  second 

{>er8on,  giving  him  a  portion  of  his  ground  upon  condition  of 
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regarded  as  makiD^  a  pnrdiase  of  that  land,  or  as  farming  a 
^tock  of  which  he  is  aiterwards  to  draw  the  rent  or  the  prmt; 
and  not  simply  as  acting  the  part  of  a  fiomer,  expending  in  the 
coarse  of  the  year  a  certain  amount  of  stock,  in  wnich  he  expects 
to  be  reimbursed  at  the  close  of  it. — But,  coming  to  the  second 

3 aery,  is  it  indeed  a  &ct  that  the  price  of  produce  raised  upon 
le  land  which  pays  no  rent  regulates  the  price  of  that  wbipfa  is 
raised  upon  the  land  which  &ea  pay  a  rent  ?  We  bad  always 
thought  with  the  yulgar  herd  of  pohtical  economists,  that  the 
great  regulator  of  pnce  was  the  proportion  which  the  supply  of 
any  article  bore  to  the  demand  for  it;  and  not,  as  Mr.  Kicardo 
seems  to  think,  that  the  price  of  commodities  in  the  market  is 
regulated  by  the  cast  of  their  production  to  those  who  are  least 
favoured  as  to  the  means  of  producing  them.  Agreeably  to  his 
theory  the  least  fertile  field,  the  least  fertile  cod-pit,  and  the 
least  fertile  mine,  regulates  respectiyely  the  price  of  com,  of  coals, 
and  of  silver !  A  greater  absurdity  never  entered  into  the  head  of 
any  sane  man.  With  the  glaring  fact  before  his  eyes  tliat  popr 
fields  are  every  day  deserted  by  the  agriculturist  because  the 

Erice  of  produce  will  not  meet  the  expense  of  coltivating  such 
md ;  that  coal-mines  are  not  unfrequently  abandoned  as  losing 
concerns,  and  that  the  less  (Mroductive  mines  of  South  America 
are  successively  given  up  because  the  quantity  of  silver  extracted 
from  them  will  not  pay  for  labour  and  the  profits  of  stock,  how 
could  he  assert  that  the  market  price  of  such  articles  is  regulated 
by  the  cost  of  producing  them  in  the  least  favourable  circum- 
stances ! 

In  all  this  enigmatical  absurdity  Mr.  RIcardo,  no  doubt,  aims  at 
a  certain  meaning.  He  intends,  we  imagine,  to  convey,  in  mystical 
phraseology,  this  very  common-place  truth,  that,  asthe  lowest  price 
at  which  an  article  can  be  sold  for  any  length  of  time  is  that  which 
is  barely  sufiicient  to  replace,  together  with  its  ordinary  profits, 
the  stock  which  must  be  employ^  in  bringing  it  to  market,  so^ 
by  knowing  the  expense  of  producing  any  given  commodity  in 
the  least  favourable  circumstances  in  which  it  is  actually  pro* 
duced  without  positive  loss,  we  may  arrive  at  a  round-about  way 
of  ascertaining  the  price  at  which  that  commodity  is  currently 
sold.  For  example,  a  coal-mine  will  be  continued  at  work  only 
as  long  as  the  coal  raised  from  it  proves  su£Bcient,  without  yield- 
ing any  thing  for  rent,  to  pay  wages  and  replace  capital  with  its 
usual  profit ;  for  if  it  dia  not  produce  enough  to  meet  these 
charges,  it  is  very  evident  that  it  would  be  foUy  to  persevere  in 
working  it;  now,  the  thing  our  author  a{q)ears  so  anxious  to 
establish  as  a  first  principle  is  simply  this,  >*  and  nothing  more 
than  this,  Find  out  from  the  coal-master  the  expense  or  taking 
his  eoal  to  market^  and  you  find  out,  at  the  same  time^  the  price 
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at  which  they  are  usually  sold  there.    But  so  far  is  it  from  being 
«  fact  that  the  produce  of  such  a  niine  would  regulate  the  gener 
ral  market  price  of  coal,  every  body  knows  that,  so  soon  as  from 
any  particular  cause  the  fnoney  value  of  that  article  should  sus- 
tain, n  depression,  the  mine  in  question  would  be  instantly  and 
totally  abandoned.     So  is  it  with  veins  of  silver  and  -corn^qeldsr 
Whenever  the  price  of  silver  and  corn,  owing  to  the  abundant 
produce  of  the  inost  fertile  mines,  and  of  the  most  fruitful  dis- 
tricts,  b^ins  to  fall  below  the  average  rate,  we  uniformly  find 
that  poor  mines  and  poor  fields  are  immediately  deserted,  o^d 
that  the  capital  employed  on  them  is  tr^sferred  to  some  otb^ 
investment  promising  a  better  return.     It  would  be  waste  of  time 
to  state  or  analyze  the  argument  by  which  Mr.  Ricardo  labours 
to  make  out  his  favourite  point,  that  the  price  of  all  coiKimodities 
is  regulated  by  the  cost  of  their  production  in  the  most  unfavourr 
able  circumstances.    It  is  enough  to  mention  that  he  is  fully 
satisfied  of  it  himself,  drawing  his  reasoning  on  the  subject  to  a 
close  by  observing,,  ^^  It  appears^  then^  that  it  is  always  the  leas^ 
fertile  mine  whicn  reguUtes  the  price  of  coal."    Adam  Smithi 
however,  as  our  author  himself  candidly  remarks,  is  of  a  difierent 
opinion:  he  tliinks  (Wealth  of  Nations,  booki.  chap,  xi.)   that 
^^  the.  most  fertile  coal-mine  regulates  the  price  of  coals  at  all  the 
other  mines  in  the  neighbourhood.    Both  the  proprietor  and 
the  undertaker  of  the  work  find,  the  one  that  he  can  get  a  greater 
rent,  the  other  that  he  can  get  a  greater  profit,  by  somewhat 
underselling  all  their  neighbours.     Their  neighbours  Sre  soon 
obliged  ta  sell  at  the  same  price,  though  they  cannot  so  well 
affi>rd  it,  and  though  it  always  diminishes,  and  sometimes  takes 
away  alto^ther,  both  their  rent  and  their  profit     Some  works 
are  abandoned  altogether ;  others  can  afford  no  rent,  and  can  be 
wrought  only  by  the  proprietor."     Mr.  Ricardo,  however,  once 
more  retui'ns  to  the  charge,  and   states  over  again  the  same 
foolish  position:  *^  In  every,  case,"  says  he,  ^Hhe  price  must  be 
sufficient  to  pay  the  expenses  and  profit  of  that  mine  which  is 
worked  without  being  charged  with  rent.    It  is  therefore  ike  least 
fertile  mim  which  regulates  price** 

It  is^  not  .a  little  surprising,  considering  the  simple  nature  of 
the  subject,  that  so  miany  of  our  modern  writers,  Mr.  Malthus 
included,  have  bewildered  themselves  in  examining  into  the  doc<r 
trine  of  rent.  Malthus,  however,  is  clearly  right  in  saying  that 
the  immediate  cause  of  rent  is  obviously  the  excess  of  price  above 
the  cost  of  production  at  which  raw  produce  sells  in  the  market; 
and  if  we  keep  by  this.plain  statement  we  shall  never  wai)Lt  a  clue 
to  guide  us.  tnrough  eJl  the  inixicacies  which  have  lately  been 
raised  up  around  this  (]^uestion.  Agricultural  produce»  we  may 
obsjerve^  is  a  rough  species  of  manufacture,  and  capital  is  invested 
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In  land  for  the  purpose  of  raising  its  peculiar  commodities,  tipdtt 
the  very  same  principle  that  it  is  invested  in  all  other  manufiu> 
tories ;  namely,  to  derive  a  profit  from  the  capital  so  invested, 
and  a  remuneration  for  the  skill  and  industry  with  which  it  is 
directed;  and  as  the  rate  of  profit  is  regulated  by  competiticm, 
here,  as  in  all  other  departments  of  trade  and  commerce,  that 
rate  will  not  be  found  to  difier  very  materially  from  the  ordinary 
and  accustomed  rate  in  the  country  at  large.     Now,  all  that  the 
land  yields  above  the  expense  of  labour,  including  of  course  s 
remuneration  to  the  farmer  himself,  and  the  ordinary  profits  of 
stock,  naturally  goes  for  rent;  from  which  it  follows  that,  the 
smaller  the  cost  of  production  compared  with  the  quantity  c^ 
produce  obtained,  the  greater  will  be  the  share  of  that  produce, 
that  is,  of  rent,  which  wSl  iall  to  the  landlord.    Every  improve- 
ment in  machinery,  every  addition  to  agricultural  science,  and 
every  abridgement  in  agricultural  labour,  will,  according  to  this 
view  of  the  subject,  by  diminishing  the  cost  of  production  add,  to 
the  amount  of  rent.     All  the  world,  indeed,  have  been  of  this 
opinion ;  landlords  themselves  act  upon  it  by  holding  out  every 
encouragement  to  useful  inventicms ;  yet  Mr.  Ricardo,  led  awav 
by  the  ^ceitfulness  of  his  theoretical  notions,  maintains  that  it  is 
^^  for  the  interest  of  the  landlord  that  the  cost  attending  the  pro- 
duction of  corn  should  be  increased."     He  doubts,  inoeed,  whe* 
ther  the  creation  of  rent  be  at  all  advantageous  to  a  countir; 
but  if  it  be,  ^^  if  the  surplus  produce  which  land  afibrds  in  the 
form  of  rent  be  an  advantage,  it  is  desirable  that  every  year  the 
machinery  newly  constructed  should  be  less  efiicient  than  the 
old,  as  that  would  undoubtedly  give  a  greater  exchangeable 
value  to  the  goods  manufactured,  not  only  by  that  machinery, 
but  by  all  the  machinery  in  the  kingdom."—"  The  interest  rf 
the  landlord  is  always  opposed  to  that  of  the  consumer  and  ma- 
nufiu^turer.     Corn  can  oe  permanendy  at  an  advanced  price^ 
only  because  additional  labour  is  necessary  to  produce  it;  be<^ 
cause  ittf  cOst  of  production  is  increased*    The  same  cause  inva* 
riably  raises  rent;  it  is  therefbi^  for  the  interest  of  the  landlord 
that  the  cost  attending  the  production  of  com  should  be  in- 
creased.^'    To  return,  however,  to  Mr.  Malthus,  upon  whose 
speculations  our  author  spends  a  whole  chapter,  we  cannot  help 
observing  that  he  embarrasses  himself   very  unnecessarily  by 
undertaking  to  explain  why  the  produce  of  land  should  ever  yiela 
any  thing  over  and  above  the  expense  of  raising  it;  and  that 
when  he  says,  that  "the  cause  of  the  excess  of  price  of  the  neces^ 
saries  of  lite  above  the  cost  of  production  is  to  be  found  in  their 
abundance  rather  than  their  scarcity,"  he  only  gives  tohis  argu* 
ment,  just  in  itself  the  air  of  a  paradox.     The  sole  cause  of  Uiis 
excess  is  certainly  what  be  elsewhere  states^  the  fertility  of  the 
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l^ound ;  and  to  put  a  single  question  more  on  the  subject  only- 
manifests  that  he  had  partly  fallen  diseased  into  that  condition- 
of  the  speculative  faculties,  in  which  men  will  not  condescend 
to  look  at  any  truth,  but  through  the  medium  of  a  scientific  de^ 
monstration.  In  good  sooth  it  must  appear  a  little  childish 
when  ^rown-up  persons,  in  this  age  of  the  world,  soberly  set 
thems^ves  to  find  out  why  people  place  a  value  on  eatables,  and 
^y  wheat  flour  is  prized  more  highly  than  sea-sand*  The  fer-* 
tiUty  of  the  soil  is  a  gift  from  Heaven,  like  the  air  and  water ;  but 
being  citable  of  appropriation  it  does  not,  like  the  two  latter 
ben^actionis,  continue^  in  improved  states  of  society,  to  be  the 
common  birthright  of  all.  It  becomes  individual  property,  and 
must  accordingly  be  paid  for  by  those  who  wish  to  use  it*  Hence 
the  origin  of  rent. 

Some  late  writers,  and  among  others  the  learned  author  now 
before  us,  have  puzzled  themselves  hugely  to  find  out  whether 
rent  be  any  thing  at  all ;  whether  it  is  value,  or  riches,  or  wealth, 
whether  it  is  one  of  these  or  none.  An  ingenious  economist 
of  the  north  sees  reason  to  consider  it  as  nil,  as  no  additioiir 
whatever  to  the  national  wealth,  but  merely  a  transfer  of  value^. 
advantageous  only  to  the  landlords,  and  proportionably  injurious 
to  the  consumers*  Mr.  Ricardo,  in  his  present  publication, 
likewise  pronounces  his  judgment  on  this  obscure  point,  and  de<* 
clares  that,  as  he  understands  the  word,  ^^  rent  is  a  creation  of 
value,  but  not  a  creation  of  wealth."  To  prove  this  opinion,  and 
to  illustrate  the  distinction  upon  which  it  turns,  he  proceeds  to 
favour  us  with  one  of  his  h}^othetical  calculations,  which,  how- 
ever much  it  may  amuse  the  reader,  or  gratify  the  ingenuity  of 
the  author  himself^  cannot  possibly  apply  to  the  case  oi  the  land* 
lord  in  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  society; 

*'  If  the  price  of  corn,  from  the  difficulty  of  producing  any  part  of  it, 
should  rise  from  4/.  to  5/.  per  quarter,  a  million  of  quarters  will  be  of 
the  value  of  5,000,000/.  instead  of  4,000,000^,  and  as  this  corn  will 
exchange  not  only  for  more  moaey,  but  for  more  of  every  other  com-^ 
moditj^  the  possessors  will  have  a  greater  amount  of  value ;  and  as  no 
ooe  will  m  consequence  have  a  less,  the  society  altogether  will  be  pos-^ 
Bessed  of  greater  value«  and  in  that  sense  rent  is  a  creation  of  value* 
But  this  value  is  so  far  nominal,  that  it  adds  nothing  to  the  wealth,  that 
is  to  say,  to  the  necessaries,  conveniences,  and  enjoyments  of  the  so- 
ciety. We  should  have  precisely  the  same  quantity,  and  no  more,  of 
commodities,  and  the  same  million  quarters  of  corn  as  before;  but  the 
effect  of  its  being  rated  at'  5/.  the  quarter,  instead  of  4/.  would  be  t^ 
transfer  a  portion  of  the  value  of  the  com  and  commodities  from  their 
former  possessors  to  the  landlords.  Rent  then  is  a  creation  of  valuer 
^ut  not  a  creation  of  wealth ;  it  adds  nothing  to  the  resources  of  si 
cottDtry ;  it  does  not  enable  it  to  maintain  fleets  and  armies ;  for  th^ 
^iot^atry  would  have  a  greater  di^poseable  fuad^  if  its  laod  w^e  pf ;« 
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better  quality,  and  it  could  employ  the  «am6  capital  without  generoA^ 
a  rent" 

It  would  not  be  easy  in  so  short  a  compass  to  combine  toge* 
iher  as  much  absurdity  and  looseness  of  expression  as  we  have 
presented  in  the  above  paragraph.  What  is  meant,  we  beg  leave 
to  ask,  by  calling  rent  a  creaiion  of  value:  and  is  it  common 
sense  to  assure  us,  if  com  were  raised  20  per  cent,  and  other 
things  not  raised,  that,  whilst  the  possessors  of  corn  would  have 
a  greater  amount  of  value,  no  one  would  in  consequence  have  a 
less  !  If  a  principal  necessary  of  life  rose  one-fifth  in  price,  and 
other  commodities  remained  stationary,  would  not  the  holders 
of  these  commodities  find  them  just  so  much  decreased  in 
value ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  if  aU  commodities,  including  la* 
bour,  rose  at  the  same  rate,  the  relative  prices  of  things,  air 
though  thus  raised  in  the  scale  by  one^fifth  of  their  whole 
amount,  would,  it  is  evident,  continue  unchanged,  no  person 
being  either  richer  or  poorer.  As  to  rent,  again,  consid^:^  in 
itself,  it  is  clearly  no  creation  at  all.  The  produce  out  of  which 
rent  is  taken  may,  if  Mr.  Ricardo  will  have  it,  be  called  a  crea^r 
tion ;  but  the  division  and  allocation  of  that  produce,  the  setting 
apart  a  certain  share  of  it  for  the  owner  of  tne  land  upon  which 
k  grew,  is  no  more  a  creation  of  either,  riches  or  wealth  thai!  is 
the  surrender  of  the  vicar's  tithe-pig,  or  the  rector's  tenth  sheai; 
The  ci'eation  does  not  consist  in  tne  mere  transference  of  wheals 
and  oats,  and  barley,  or  of  money  which  represents  these.  arti<i» 
cles — ^irom  one  hand  to  another ;  and  we  require  not  to  be  in** 
formed  that  such  a  transference  ^^  adds  nothii^  to  the  resources 
of  a  country,  does  not  enable  it  to  maintain  fleets  and  armies.'^ 
The  real  rent,  the  real  creation  of  wealth,  exists  whether  it  be 
transferred  or  not,  and  consists  in  the  amount  of  produce,  which 
remains  after  all  the  stock  has  been  replaced,  and  all  the  labour 
paid  which  were  employed  in  raising  it. ,  It  is  a  matter  of  no 
consequence  to  the  community  at  large,,  in  whose  hands  any 
particular  portion  of  this  surplus  produce  may  remain  i  that  isy 
whether  the  cultivator  of  the  land  be  the  owner  of  it,  or  only 
the  tenant.  The  rent  is  made  equally  available  to  the  wants  of 
the  state  in  both  cases.  The  great  point  accordingly,  which  is 
kept  in  view  by  all  parties,  by  the  ffovernors  of  the  nation,  and 
by  the  proprietors  of  land,  is  to  have  the  surplus  produce  as 
large  as  possible ;  for  notwithstanding  the  authority  of  Mr.  Ri- 
cardo, and  of  others  whose  authority  is  not  so  respectable^  the 
world  at  lar^e  are  right  in  thinking  that  "  rent  does  add  to  the 
resources  of^a  country,  and  that  it  does  enable  it  to  maintain 
fleets  and  armies."  Indeed  to  haye  maintained  the  contrary,  for 
a  single  moment,  only  shows  how  ready  men  are,  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances, to  sacrifice  their  good  sense  to  the  spirit  of  theory. 
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iSo  much  for  Rent ;  On  the  doctrine  of  which  out  autlior  haa 
tindertaken  to  rectify  the  errors  of  Turgot,  Steiiart,  Smith,  Say, 
Sismondi,  who  <^  not  having  viewed  correctly  the  principles  of 
it,  have,  it  appears  to  him,  overlooked  many  important  truths.'' 
There  remain  Wages  and  Profit  for  our  consideration ;  on  which, 
too,  Mr.  Ricardo  informs  us  these  distinguished  writers  have 
ftfibrded  **  very  little  satisfactory  information."  Now  after  such 
a  prologue,  it  must  have  required  no  ordinary  degree  of  assur- 
j^nce  to  commit  to  paper  and  publish  the  tissue  of  common-places 
which  compose  his  chapter  upon  "  wages."  We  are  told,  for 
example,  nearly  as  an  echo  repeats  a  sound,  that  ^*  labour,  like 
all  other  things  which  are  purchased  and  sold,  and  which  may 
be  increased  or  diminished  in  quantity,  has  its  natural  and  its 
market  price ;" — that,  "  the  natural  price  of  labour  is  that  price 
which  is  necessary  to  enable  the  labourers,  one  with  another,  to 
subsist  and  to  perpetuate  their  race,  without  either  increase  or 
diminution ; " — that  "  the  power  of  the  labourer  to  support  him- 
self and  the  family  which  may  be  necessaiy  to  keep  up  the  num- 
ber of  labourers,  does  not  oepend  on  tiie  quantity  of  money 
tvhich  he  may  receive  for  wages,  but  on  the  quantity  of  food, 
necessaries,  and  conveniences  which  that  money  will  purchase; " 
—that  "  the  market  price  of  labour  is  the  price  that  is  really  paid 
for  it,  from  the  natural  operation  of  the  proportion  of  the  sup- 
ply to  the  demand :  labour  is  dear  when  it  is  scarce,  and  cheap 
wnen  it  is  plentiful ; " — that  "  when  the  market  price  of  labour 
is  below  its  natural  price,  the  condition  of  the  labourer  is  most 
wretched ; " — that  "  it  is  onlv  after  their  privations  have  reduced 
their  number,  or  the  demand  for  labour  has  increased,  that  the 
market  price  of  labour  will  rise  to  its  natural  price."  This  is 
all  vastly  original,  no  doubt,  and  proves  completely  that  Adam 
Smith  was  a  mere  driveller  in  such  matters,  having  tiever  been 
able  to  arrive  at  such  correct  notions,  which  by  the  by  are  all 
taken  from  his  works ;  after  this,  however,  we  are  told  with  still 
more  formality  and  precision  that  ^^  wages  are  subject  to  a  rise 
or  fall  from  two  causes : 

**  1st.  The  supply  and  demand  of  labourers." 

**  2dly.  The  price  of  the  commodities  on  which  the  wages  of 
labour  are  e3q)ended." 

Now,  upon  turning  to  the  Wealth  of  Nations  (book  i.  chap, 
viii.)  we  find  it  set  down  that  "  the  money  price  of  labour  is 
necessarily  neglected  by  two  cij5pumstances ;  the  demand  for 
labour,  and  the  price  of  the  convetiience  and  necessaries  of  life." 
Here  the  only  novelty  consists  in  a  little  variety  of  expression ; 
and  as  "  the  commodities  on  which  the  wages  of.  labour  are  ex- 
ended,**  are,  of  course,  "  the  conveniences  and  necessaries  of 
ife,"  we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  upon  what  ground  ]\Ir.  Bt» 
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^ardo  could  venture  to  assert  that  Dr«  Smitk  has  ^^  afforded 
very  little  satisfactory  information  respecting  the  natural  course 
jof  wages.''  There  is,  however,  in  this  part  of  .his  work  one  at- 
tempt at  originality  which  deserves  to  be  mentioned.  In  the 
very  paragraph  m  which  he  mentions  the  price  of  commodities  &s 
one  of  the  causes  from  which  wages  are  subject  to  a  rise  and 
fall,  he  informs  us  that  he  is  proceeding  on  the  supposition 
that  money  is  **  uniformly  of  the  same  value/'  If  money  is  as- 
sumed as  a  fixed  and  invariable  expression  of  value,  how  can 
wages  be  said  to  rise  or  fall  from  a  variation  in  the  priee  of 
commodities,  that  1%  in  the  conveniencies  and  necessaries  of 
life;  &r  Mr.  Ricardo  himself,  almost  in  the  very  next  p^^, 
states  what  is  undeniably  true,  that  **  to  say  that  commoditiea 
are  raised  in  price  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say  that  money  is 
fowiered  in  relative  value." 

On  "  profit "  we  shall  not  say  much^  Indeed,  we  are  not 
certain  that  we  clearly  apprehend  his  meanings  for  he  is  more 
tliaii  usually  abstruse  and  paradoxical  on  this  particidar  head. 
He  seems  to  hold  it  as  a  fixed  opinion,,  that  in  most  cases  the 
value  of  commodities  is  divided  into  two  portions  onlv,  one 
constituting  the  profits  of  stock,  the  other  the  wagi^s  of  labour, 
and  that  the  fii^st  never  rises  exc^t  when  the  latter  has  pre- 
viously fallen.  This  notion,  however,  rests  upon^  that  part  of 
fiis  theory  which  assumes  as  a  first  principle,  that  the  price. of 
corn  is  regulated  by  the  produce  of  tne  land  which  pays  no  rent, 
and  that  there  is  in  all  countries  a  great  quantity  of  commodi- 
ties brought  to  market,  both  manu&ctured  and  agricultural,  the 
whole  expense  of  which  consists  in  wages  and  in  the  profit  of 
9tock.  The  result  of  his  ratiocination  is  given  in  the  mllowing 
terms,  the  precise  import  of  which  we  do  not  profess  to  have 
jiiltogether  made  out.  "  We  again  arrive  at  the  same  conclu- 
sion which  we  have  before  attempted  to  establish:  that  in  all 
countries,  and  at  all  times,  profits^  depend  on  the  quantity  of 
labour  requisite  to  provide  necessaries  for  the  labourers,  cm  that 
land  or  with  that  capital  which  ylelck  no  renlt."  It  is  en<mgh  in 
answer  to  such  reasoning  to  repeat  what  we  formerly  said,,  viz. 
that  there  is  no  description  of  land  which  alone  regulates  the  price 
of  com :  and  to  remind  Mr.  Ricardo  tbat  th^e  is  no  commodity 
whatever  into  the  price  of  which  there  do  not  enter  several  other 
items  besides  wages  and  profit  on  stock.  Moreover,  every  one 
Idnows  that,  on  certain  occasions,  and  in  particularly  favourable 
circumstances  of  trade,  wage^.#nd  profit  rise  at  the  very  same> 
time ;  and  tliat  in  opposite  circumstances,  both. are  known  to  fall 
together;  and  our  author  is  the  first,  we  believe,  who  described 
them  as  being  like  weights  in  the  scales  of  a  balance,  eaeh  alter- 
nately rising  and  descending,  as  the  other  is  i^an^uied  or.di- 
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triihisliec).  Clearer  heads  than  ours  will^  perhaps,  be  able  to  do 
greater  justice  to  Mr.  Ricardo  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  by  find- 
ing out  a  meaning  more  consistent  with  ordinary  views  and  with 
common  sense*     y^e  however  give  it  up  in  despair. 

We  feel  it  incumbent  upon  us,  amid  this  freeness  of  stricture^ 
to  observe,  that  Mr.  Ricardo  is  never  absurd,  except  when  he 
pioves  in  the  trammels  of  his  theory.  Let  loose  from  nis  peculiar 
dogmas,  his  natural  good  sense  gets  room  to  exert  itself,  and 
then  ne  thinks  and  reasons  like  a  philosopher  and  a  man  of  busi* 
ness.  For  instance,  we  aduiire  his  sagacity  when  acting  the  part 
of  a  critic  on  the  work  of  Jean  Baptiste  Say,  on  which  we  like- 
wise are  now  about  to  make  a  few  remarks;  and  as  his  objections 
to,  tb0  opening  chapter  of  that  treatise  express  exactly  what  we 
ourselves  should,  feel  disposed  to  urge  against  it,  we  take  pleasure 
in  substituting  Mr.  Ricardo's  languageTor  our  own. 

^^.Mr.  Say  appears  to  me,  ^'  he  observes,"  to  have  been  sin^^ularly  un- 
fortunate in  his  definition  of  riches  and  value  in  the  first  chapter  of  his 
excellent  work :  riches,  he  says,  consist  only  of  things  which  have  a 
value  in  themdelves :  riches  are  great  when  the  sum  of  which  they  are 
composed  is  ereat ;  they  are  small  when  the  sum  of  then:  value  is 
small.  Two  things  having  an  equal  value  are  riches  of  equal  amount* 
They  are  of  equal  value,  when  by  general  consent  they  are  freely  ex- 
ehahged  for  each  other.  Now,  if  mankihcl  attach  value  to  ar  thing,  it^ 
is  on  account  of  the  lises  to  which  ii  h  applicable.  The  faculty  which 
cehain  things  have  of  satisfylhg  the  various  wants  of  mankind;  I  call 
utility.  To  create  objects  that  have  a  utility  of  any  kind  is  to  create 
rt6hes^  since  the  utility  of  things  is  the  first 'foundation  of  their  value^ 
mi^it  is  ihe  value  of  thin^  which  coristituies  ribhes.  But  we  do  not 
creM^  objects ;  all  we  can  do  is  to  reproduce  matter  und^r  another 
fern»*-we  give  it  ntility.  P^oduction^then»  is  a  creation  not  of  matter 
hut  of  utility,  and  it  is  measured  by  the  value  arising  from  the  utility 
of  the.  object  piroduced.  The  utility  of  any  object,  according  to  ge- 
neral estimation,  is  pointed  out  by  the  ^uantit}r  of  other  commodities 
for.i^hich  it  will  exchange.  This  valuation,  arising  from  the  general 
estimate  formed  by  society,  constitutes  what  Adam  Smith  calls  valiie 
in  exchange  $  what  Turgot  calls  appreciable  value ;  and  what  We  maj^ 
more  briefly  designate  by  the  tefrm  value. 

"  thds  rar  Mr.  Sayfj  but  in  his  account  of  value  and  riches  he  has 
(saifs  Mr.  Ri)  conlbmnded  two  things  which  ought  always  ta  be  ke^t 
separate,  and  which  are  called  by  Adam  Smrith  value  in  use,  and  value 
in  exchange.  If  by  an  improved  machine  I  can,  with  the  same  quan- 
tity of  labour,  make  two  pair  of  stoekings  instead  of  one,  1  in^no  way 
impair  the  utUiti/of  one  pair  of  stockinfgs,  though  I  diminish  their  value* 
If  then  I  had  precisdy  the  sam6  quantity  of  coats,  shoes,  stockings, 
and  all  other  things,  as  before,  I  should  have  precisely  the  same  quan- 
tity of  useful  objects,  and  should  therefore  be  equally  rich,if  utility  were! 
tbe  measure  Of  riches;  but  I  should  have  a  less  amount  of  value,  for 
nrf  stoeldngs  wottid  be  of  only  half  their  former  value.    Utility^  theo^ 
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is  not  the  measure  of  exchangeable  valae."— >*^  If  we  ask  Mr.  Sayki 
what  riches  consist,  he  tells,  us  in  the  possession  of  objects  having 
value.  If  we  ask  him  what  he  means  by  value,  he  tells  us  that  things 
are  valuable  in  proportion  as  they  possess  utility.  If  again  we  ask  him 
io  explain  to  us  by  what  means  we  are  to  judge  of  the  utility  of  objects, 
he  answers,  by  their  value.  Thus,  then,  the  measure  of  value  is 
utility,  and  the  measure  of  utility  is  value.'' 

The  above  critique,  particularly  the  latter  part  of  it,  is  per- 
fectly just,  and  manifests  considerable  discrimination  combined 
with  the  soundest  views ;  affording  another  proof  of  the  opinion 
already  stated,  that  Mr.  Ricardo  never  writes  nonsense  out  in 
deference  to  the  principles  of  his  own  hypothesis. 

Speaking  generally  of  Say's  book  we  have,  in  the  first  place^ 
to  express  our  decided  approbation  of  the  liberal  and  beneficent 
spirit  which  it  breathes,  and  of  the  enlightened  doctrines  which 
it  teaches.  This  author  is  clearly  the  first  foreigner  who  has  fully 
appreciated  the  great  work  of  Adam  Smith,  and  who  has  heartily 
and  intelligibly  recommended  its  principles  to  the  attention  of 
his  countrymen.  Embracing  the  extended  views  set  forth  in  the 
Wealth  of  Nations,  he  has  ventured  to  expose  the  mean  and 
contemptible  maxims  upon  which  governments  have  hitherto  so 
frequently  constructed  their  mercantile  policy,  proving  to  them^ 
with  a  powerful  logic,  warranted  by  the  best  established  facts, 
that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  a  nation  does  most  good  to  itself 
when  it  benents  most  all  its  neighbours ;  that  exclusive  systems 
and  monopolies  can  neither  be  permanent  nor  advantageous; 
that  industry  in  one  kingdom  can  only  be  promoted  by  encou- 
raging industry  in  all  the  kingdoms  around  it ;  that  trade  is  barter^ 
omy  a  little  disguised ;  and  Uiat  the  products  of  one  region  raust> 
in  all  cases  be  purchased  with  the  products  of  another.  After  a 
brief  sketch  of  what  had  been  written  in  Europe  prior  to  the  time 
of  Smith,  accompanied  with  a  sensible  review  of  the  opinions 
and  systems  of  the  more  distinguished  authors.  Say  enters  upon 
a  developement  of  the  leading  principles  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations 
itself;  the  characteristic  merits  of  which  ^e  explains  with  all  the 
talent' of  a  master,  and  follows  up  the  whole  with  an  eloquent 
eulogium  on  the  celebrated  writer  to  whom  the  world  owes  it.  , 

^^  Tous  ces  ecrits  (alluding  to  the  works  of  former  authors)  ne  pou-* 
vaient  conduire  k  un  grand  resultat.    Comment  en  effet  connaitre  les  • 
causes  qui  procurent  Populence  aux  nations,  quand  on  n'a  pas  des  id^e» 
dairesi  sur  la  nature  des  ricbe8se8  elles-raemes:  II  faut  connaitre  le  but  • 
avant  de  chercher  les  muyens.   £n  1776,  Adam  Smithy  sorti  de  cette 
6cole  Ecossaise  qui  a  donn6  tant  de  litterateurs,  d'historiens,  dephilo- 
sophes,  et  de  savans  du  premier  drdre,  publia  son  livre  intLtul/6,  Re^  • 
cherches  sur  la  Nature  et  les  Causes  de  la  Richesse  des  NaHons,  Cherchant . 
ce  qui  donoe  aux  choses  la  valeur,  il  trouve  que  c'est  le  travail  de  r 
r^omipe.    II  tire  de  cette  demonstration  fc^condei  des  ccmsequ^ncei : 
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muItipliieB  et  importantes  sur  les  causes  ^ui,  nuisant  au  developpement 
des  iacult^s  productives  du  traval],  nuisent  a  la  multiplication  des 
ricbesses ;  et  comme  ce  sont  des  consequences  rigoureuses  d*un  prin- 
cipe  incontestable^  elles  n'ont  ete  attaqu6es  que  par  des  personnes 
trop  legdres  pour  avoir  bien  congu  le  principe^  ou  par  des  esprits  natu- 
rellement  faux^  et  par  consequent  incapables  de  saisir  la  liaison  et  le 
rapport  de  deux  id6es.  Lorsqu'on  lit  Smith,  comme  il  merite  d'etre  lu, 
OD  s'aper^oit  qu^il  n*y  avaii  pas  avant  lui  (Teconomie  politique,  Avaat 
Smith  on  avoit  avance  plusieurs  fois  des  principes  tres  vrais :  il  a  montr^ 
le  premier  pourquoi  ils  etoient  vrais.  II  a  fait  plus :  il  a  donn^  la 
vraie  methode  ae  signaler  les  erreurs ;  il  a  appliqu6  a  I'economijs 
politique  la  nouvelle  manidre  de  traiter  les  sciences,  en  ne  reclierchent 
pas  ses  principes  abstractivement,  mais  en  remontant  des  faits  les  plus 
constamment  observes  aux  causes  que  decouvre  le  raisonnement  ri- 
goureuXy  et  non  de  simples  presomptions.  L'ouvrage  de  Smith  est 
une  suite  de  demonstrations  qui  ont  elev6  plusieurs  propositions  au 
rang  de  principes  incontestables,  et  en  ont  plong6  un  bien  plus  grand 
nombre  dans  ce  goufFre,  oi!^  les  systemes,  les  idees  vagues,  les  imagina- 
tions extravagantes  se  debattent,  un  certain  temps,  avant  de  s'engloutir 
pour  toujours. 

"  On  a  dit  que  Smith  avait  de  grandes  obligations  a  Steuart  (Sir 
James  Steuart)  qu'il  n'a  pas  cite  une  seule  fois,  meme  pour  le  com- 
battre.  Je  ne  vois  pas  en  quoi  consistent  ces  obligations.  II  a  con9u 
son  sujet  bien  autrement  que  Steuart ;  il  plane  audessus  d'un  terrain 
ou  I'autre  se  traine.  Steuart  a  soutenu  un  systeme  deja  embrasse  par 
Colbert,  adopte  par  tons  les  ecrivains  Fran9ois  qui  ont  ecrit  sur  le 
commerce,  constamment  suivi  par  la  plupart  des  etats  Europeens,  et 
qui  fait  dependre  les  richesses  d'un  pays,  non  du  montant  de  ses  pro- 
ductions, mais  du  montant  de  ses  ventes  a  I'etranger.  S'il  n'a  pas 
refute  Steuart  en  particulier,  c'est  que  Steuart  n'est  pas  chef  d'ecole, 
et  qu'il  s'agissoit  de  combattre  I'opinion  gen^rale  d'alors,  *  piutot  que 
celle  d'un  ecrivain,  qui  n'en  avait  point  qui,  lui  fat  propre. 

*^  Les  economistes  ont  aussi  pretend u  que  Smith  leur  avoit  des  obli- 
gations. Mais  que  signifient  de  telles  pretensions  1  Uu^  homme  de 
genie  a  des  obligations  a  tout  ce  qui  I'a  entoure,  aux  erreurs  qu'il  ^ 
detruites,  aux  enuemis  m^mes  qui  Vont  attaque,  parceque  tout  cbntri? 
bue  a  former  ses  ideas ;  mais  lorsqu'  ensuite  il  se  rend  propres  ses  cou- 
ceptions,  qu'elles  sont  vastes,  qu'elles  sont  utiles  a  ses  contemporains, 
&  la  posterite,  il  faut  savoir  convenir  de  ce  qu'on  lui  doit^^  et  non  lui 
reprocher  ce  qu'il  doit  aux  autres.  Smith,  au  reste,  ne  fesait  nulle 
difficult^  d'avouer  qu'il  avait  proiit6  dans  ses  convertations  avec  les 
bommes  les  plus  eclair^s  de  France,  et  dans  son  commerce  d'amitt^ 
&vec  son  compatriote  HumCf  dont  les  Essais  contiennent  beaucoup  de 
vues  saines  sur  I'economie  politique,  comme  sur  beaucoup  d'autrea 
sujets," 

This  is  excellent ;  and  we  have  given  it  at  length,  because  we 
l^ve  reason  to  believe  that  the  insinuations  to  which  M.  Say 
alludes,  are  not  confined  to  France. .  To  prove,  however,  that  his 
admiration  of  Smith  is  not  blind  and  unlimited,  he  has  devoted 
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a  part  of  his  ^^  discoura  pr^liminaire "  to  the  e2^y>s^r«  of  tl^ 
principal  faults  which,  in  his  view,  attach  both  to  the  plan  and 
execution  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations.    Tbenmnerous  digressicxQ^ 
for  instance,  which  pervade  that  immortal  production,    seem 
blemishes  to  the  eye  of  a  foreigner;  and,  perhaps,  strictlv  speak- 
ing, although  we  should  regret  their  loss,  they  are  both  too 
frequent  and  too  long  for  a  treatise  professedly  directed  to  the 
explanation  of  principles  and  the  reason  of  things.     On  this  head 
we  unquestionably  agree  with  Monsieur  Say,  tnatthe  merit  of  a 
literary  work  consists  as  much  in  what  is  left  out,  as  in  what  it 
contains ;  still,  when  we  consider  the  value  of  statistical  fs^cts  in 
all  our  researches  into  the  laws  of  trade  and  commerce,  and  how 
much  more  confidence  we  have  in  calculations  founded  upon,  and 
illustrated  by,  such  facts,  than  upon  imaginary  casei^  noweyer 
ingeniously  constructed,  we  ought  not  be  too  hasty  to  condemn 
the  industry  of  an  author  for  supplying  us  with  abundant  mate- 
rials for  juqging.     Nor  is  the  Frencn  critic  himself  very  severe  in 
administering  his  strictures.  ^*  C'est  un  magpifique  hors-d'ceuvre," 
he  exclaims,  ^^que  le  tableau  au'il  donne  des  pr(^es  des  nations 
d'Europe  apr^s  la  chute  de  rempire  Romain.     On  fent  dire 
autant  de  cette  discussion,  pleine  d  un  vrai  savoir,  de  philospphe, 
et  meme  de  finesse,  et  si  prodigieusement  instructive,  sur  I'ln- 
struction  publique." 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  into  a  minute  analysis  of  thif» 
valuable  work,  which,  it  must  have  already  speared,  is  naturally 
connected  with  Mr.  Ricardo's.  On  the  contrary,  we  shall  con«- 
tent  oursdves  with  only  adverting  to  two  or  three  of  the  leading 
points  discussed  in  it,  on  which  the  author  difiers  with  Adam 
Smith,  or  in  which  he  endeavours  to  modify  the  opinions  and 
conclusions  of  the  latter.  We  have  already  aUudea  to  his  con^ 
fused  notions  relative  to  value^  wherein  he  has  failed  to  distin- 
guish between  the  value  of  use  and  the  value  of  exchange ;  that  is, 
between  utility,  or  the  worth  of  a  thing,  as  it  rei^ects  our  more 
urgent  wants,  or  even  caprices,  and  ttie  worth  of  a  tiling  as  a 
piece  of  merchandize,  or  the  money  it  will  brings  'Utility  and 
value,  it  is  evident,  are  not  synonymous  in  the  acceptation  either 
of  common  life  or  of  philosophical  accuracy ;  for  as  Mr.  Ricardo 
justly  remarks^  utility  may  be  increased,  whilst  pecuniary  value 
is  diminished.  A  qimrter  of  wheat,  yielding  only  eighty  loaves, 
may  be  sold  for  5/.,  while  the  same  quantity  of  wneat,  and  eqiial 
to  a  hundred  loaves,  may  be  sold  for  S/.  105.  In  short,  so  many 
are  the  mistakes  that  occur  in  relation  to  this  distinction,  that  it 
would  perhaps  be  adviseable  to  give  up  the  phrase,  value  in  me, 
altogether ;  substituting  for  it  the  term  ysefutnessy  and  restrictmg 
the  word  value  to  the  money  price  of  every  particular  comiMidKljy 
in  the  m^ket. 
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In  canddering  the  various  means  i¥hereby  riches  or  public 
weii{tfa  are  produced  m  civilized  communities,  M.  Sav  indulges 
in  a  species  of  criticism  directed  against  Dn  Smitn  at  once 
extremely  minute  in  itsdf,  and,  as  we  think,  utteriy  without 
ibundation.  The  latter  author,  as  is  well  known,  ascribes  the 
formation  of  national  wealth  to  the  productive  power  of  human 
industry,  and  chiefly  to  the  division  of  labour,  including  the 
numerous  inventions  in  point  of  machinery  to  which  that  division 
is  always  found  to  give  rise.  On  this  head,  however,  it  appears 
to  M.  Say,  that  iJr.  Smith  has  made  a  gross  omission  m  not 
enumerating  among  productive  agents  certain  natural  causes,  as 
the  wind,  the  sun,  the  water ;  ana,  more  particularly,  the  fructi-i 
fying  powers  of  liie  soil.  He  even  demands  a  place  among  these 
**  agens  naturelsy*'  for  the  laws  of  the  physical  world ;  for  gravita- 
tion, which  makes  the  weights  of  a  clock  descend;  magnetism, 
which  points  the  needle  of  the  mariner's  compass ;  the  elasticity 
of  steel ;  heat,  which  disengages  itself  during  combustion ;  the 
vegetative  principle  in  plants ;  and  last,  not  least,  the  vital  prin- 
ciple in  animals,  which  serves  for  the  developement  and  growth  of 
all  living  things,  and  chiefly  ofsuchof  them  as  we  have  contrived 
to  get  into  our  bands.  Thus,  he  shrewdly  observes,  a  flock  of 
sheep  is  the  result,  not  only  of  the  cares  of  the  master  and  of  the 
shepherd,  and  of  the  advances  which  are  made  for  their  nourish- 
ment, their  shelter,  and  shearing ;  but  it  is  also  the  result  of  the 
Action  of  the  viscera  and  organs  of  these  animals  with  which 
nature  has  bounteously  suppli^  them. 

Kow,  it  is  surely  superfluous  to  remark,  in  relation  to  the 
above  puerile  objections,  .that  when  Adam  Smith  ascribed  the 

Eroduction  of  public  wealth  to  the  well  directed  labour  of  man, 
e  took  it  for  granted  that  the  human  being  had  soil  to  work 
upon,  the  sun,  and  air,  and  water,  and  vegetable  and  vital  prin- 
ciples, in  full  operation,  to  assist  and  mature  his  labours.  When 
that  judicious  and  clear-sighted  author  contrasted  the  condition 
of  an  industrious  and  frugal  peasant  in  a  civilized  country,  with 
the  accommodation  of  an  African  king,  the  absolute  master  of 
the  liberties  and  lives  of  ten  thousand  naked  savages,  and  ascribed 
the  superiority  of  the  former  to  the  ingenuity  and  resources 
connected  with  a  wise  division  of  labour,  did  he  not  tacitly  admits 
as  the  very  foundation  upon  which  the  contrast  was  raised^  that 
the  African  king  had  land,  and  sun,  and  wind,  and  water,  as  well 
as  the  European  peasant?  The  natural  agents,  called  forth  and 
set  in  order  by  M.  Bapdste  Say,  are  always  understood  as  con- 
stituting the  subject,  or  means,  for  the  employment  of  human 
industry ;  an^  no  one  thinks  of  specifying  them,  in  any  discourse 
on  trade  or  agriculture^  more  tnan  one  could  think  of  extolling 
the  use  of  hands  when  speaking  of  spades  or  ploughs,    Besides^ 
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it  should  be  remembered  that  those  natural  powers  and  capikbill-* 
ties,  except  when  directed  by  the  active  ingenuity  of  ma^,  are  oS 
no  use  whatever  in  creating  national  affluence.  Wind  is  indeed 
a  natural  agent,  but  a  wipd-mill  is  not;  steam  is  a  natural  agent, 
but  a  steam-engine  is  not;  and  as  all  the  improvements  in  pro-i 
ductive  industry  which  accident  or  invention  Jbas  supplied,  havcji 
with  very  few  exceptions,  originated  in  the  4ivision  of  labour,  we 
cannot  perceive  any  reason  for  even  modifying  the  expressions  of 
Dr.  Smith  relative  to  that  principal  source  ofpublic  wealth. 

When  on  this  subject,  we  may  mention  that  similar  objections 
have  been  urged  against  a  casual  remark,  made  by  Adam  Smith, 
when  stating  the  comparative  advantages  of  employing  capital  in 
]and  and  in  manufactures ;  namely,  that  whilst  m  agriculture 
nature  labours  with  man  ;  in  manufactures,  nature  does  nothing ; 
man  does  all.  At  this  stage  of  the  argument,  two  or  three  of  the 
minor  authors  join  in  opposing  themselves  to  an  opinion  appa- 
rently so  heretical.  Even  Mr.  Ricardo,  who,  in  another  part  of 
his  book,  is  much  more  temperate,  adds  his  voice  to  the  genera) 
cry,  and  nearly  in  the  notes  of  M.  Say. 

<<  Does  nature  nothing  for  man  in  manufactures  ?  Are  the  powers 
of  wind  and  water  whiqh  move  pur  machinery  and  assist  navigation 
nothing  f  The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  elasticity  of  steam, 
which  enable  us  to  work  the  most  stupendous  engines — are  they  not 
the  gifts  of  nature  ?  to  say  nothing  of  the  effects  of  the  matter  of  heat 
in  softening  and  mehing  metals,  of  the  decomposition  of  the  atmo- 
sphere in  the  process  of  dyeing  and  fermentation.  There  is  not  ^ 
manufacture  which  can  be  mentioned,  in  which  nature  does  not  give 
her  assistance  to  man,  and  give  it,  too,  generously  and  gratuitously." 

In  the  strict  and  literal  meaning  of  the  words,  it  cannot,  we 
grant,  be  maintained,  that  nature  does  nothing  to  assist  the 
industry  of  man,  except  in  cultivating  the  ground.  In  dyeing 
wool  for  clothing,  and  in  fermenting  an  infusion  of  malt  for  beer, 
we  must  admit  the  co-operation  of  natural  agents,  just  as  we 
admit  the  necessity  of  digestive  organs,  and  the  process  of  assimi- 
lation, to  convert  grass  or  turnip  mto  good  mutton.  And  what 
were  a  telescope  without  eyes  to  see,  and  light  to  reflect  distant 
objects  in  the  spectrum  !  It  is  abundantly  obvious,  however,  that 
this  was  not  the  kind  of  co-operation  which  Dr.  Smith  had  in 
view,  in  comparing  the  produce  of  labour  when  directed  to  land, 
and  when  directed  to  manufactures.  In  the  latter,  the  whole 
value  of  a  commodity  represents  only  the  amount  of  wages  and 
the  profit  of  stock  expended  in  its  production ;  and  the  di^rence 
of  price  accordingly,  between  a  fleece  of  wool  and  the  cloth  made 
out  of  it,  will  be  found  to  consist  in  the  expense  of  the  labour  and 
the  usual  return  for  the  capital  employed  by  the  several  raanu- 
fiicturers,   through  whose  hands    it  has  passed.      But  labour 
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employed  in  agriculture  produces  more  than  is  barely  sufficient  to 
replace  stock  with  its  ordinary  profits,  and  to  defray  the  expense 
of  the  labourers'  Wages,  Over  and  above  the  capital  of  the 
iarmer  isbd  all  its  proftts,  agricultural  labour  produces  the  rent 
pf  the  landlord ;  which  rent,  as  Dr.  Smith  observes,  "  may  be 
considered  as  the  produce  of  those  powers  of  nature,  the  use  of 
which  the  landlord  lends  to  the  farmer.  It  is  greater  or  smaller 
according  to  the  supposed  extent  of  those  powers,  or,  in  other 
Fords,  according  to  the  supposed  natural  or  improved  fertility  of 
the  land.  It  (the  rent)  is  tne  work  of  nature  which  remains  after 
deducting  or  compensating  every  thing  which  can  be  regarded  as 
the  work  of  men.  It  is  seldom  less  than  a  fourth,  and  irequently 
more  than  a  third  of  the  whole  produce.  No  equal  quantity  of 
productive  labour  epiployed  in  manufactures  can  ever  occasion  so 
great  a  reproduction." 

In  short,  land  is  itself  a  great  fixed  capital — the  gift  of  heaven 
to  the  human  race;  whereas  air,  and  light,  and  neat,  viewed 
in  reference  to  their  use  in  manufactures  and  machinery,  are 
mere  instruments  for  abridging  or  facilitating  labour.  A  little 
icirculating  capital  expended  upon  a  good  soil  replaces  itself  with 
a  great  surplus  produce ;  whilst  upon  those  other  "  agens  natu- 
rels,"  heat  and  air,  no  sane  men  would  ever  think  of  laying  out 
capital,  as  themselves  subjects  of  productive  labour.  After  all, 
M.  Say  must  have  seen  that  he  was  at  most  objecting  to  a  matter 
pf  mere  arrangement  in  the  Wealth  of  Nations ;  and  that  what 
he  would  call  a  natural  agent,  working  for  men,  Smith  deno- 
minates an  invention  or  a  resource  of  hiunan  ingenuity,  suggested 
by  the  progress  of  art,  in  consequence  of  the  division  of  labour : 
and,  for  the  reasons  above  stated,  namely,  that  physical  laws, 
and  physical  powers,  without  the  intervention  of  human  skill 
and  industry,  are  of  no  avail  in  the  production  of  public  wealth, 
we  cannot  help  thinking  that  Dr.  Smith's  classification  is  deci- 
dedly to  be  preferred  to  that  recommended  by  the  present  author. 
The  source  of  M.  Say's  erroneous  conceptions  on  this  point  is 
to  be  found  in  his  confused  potions  relative  to  value,  already  so 
well  exposed  by  Mr.  Ricardo.  Thus,  when  Smith  maintains 
that  the  value  of  all  commodities  is  derived  from  the  labour  of 
men,  he  evidently  means  all  exchangeable  or  marketable  value, 
and  not  the  nutritive  value  of  corn,  nor  the  expansive  value  of 
steam,  nor  the  fertilizing  value  of  solar  heat ; ,  whereas  Say, 
confounding  the  ideas  of  utility  and  exchangeable  value,  insists 
that  all  value  is  not  derived  from  the  labour  of  man.  Of  so 
much  consequence  is  a  right  definition  of  terms ! 

We  had  intended  to  make  a  few  observations  on  the  distinc- 
tion between  productive  and  unproductive  labour,  M.  Say  having, 
ip  commoq;  with  some  writers  of  our  own  country,  attempted  to 
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inyalidale  the  ground  upon  which  that  distinctien  rests.    Ac* 
eording  to  the  doctrine  of  the  authors  now  alluded  to,  every 
labourer  merits  a  place  in  the  class  of  production,  whose  exer* 
lions  in  the  way  of  their  trade  or  profession  satisfy  a  demand  or 
gratify  a  desire;  and  thus  the  vatet-Jte^hambre  and  the  opera- 
singer  are  ranked  with  the  Birmingham  and  Manchester  manu- 
fiicturers,  as  promotes  of  national    affluence.      Nay,    a    very 
ingenious  political  eccmomist,  the  author  of  the  '*  Happiness  of 
States,"  not  only  maintains  that  a  player  contributes  as  much  to 
the  common  fiind  of  the  naticm  as  an  industrious  tradesman, 
but  even  that  the  player  just  contributes  so  much  the  more  to 
that  fund,  in  proportion  as  the  salary  which  he  draws  from  the 
public  is  more  liberal  than  usual.    It  is  no  doubt  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  draw  a  line  whidh  shall  not  place  on  the  one  side  of  it 
some  who  in  this  respect  ought  to  be  found  on  the  other;  still, 
we  should  imagine,  there  wul  be  few  persons  disposed  to  deny 
that  public  wealth  is  most  indebted  to  that  species  of  labour 
which  realizes  itself  in  some  useful  commodity ;  adding  to  that 
commodity  a  degree  of  new  value  equal  to  the  expense  df  main- 
taining the  labourer,  to  the  remuneration  of  him  who  directed 
his  labour,  and  to  the  profit  and  replacement  of  the  iund  or 
capital,  upon  which  that  labour  was  supported*    At  all  events, 
it  IS  an  undisputed  fact,  that  those  nations  are  found  to  increase 
inost  in  riches,  in  whidi  that  kind  of  labour  is  most  extensrvdy 
encouraged ;  whilst  the  circumstance  of  there  being  a  great  nam- 
ber  of  individuals  who  minister  to  the  pleasures  and  comforts  of 
any  particular  people,  who  protect  their  property,  administer 
their  laws,  conduct  education,  or  prosecute  literature,  only  proves 
that  that  people  is  already  rich,  not  that  they  are  increasmg  in 
wealth ;  that  their  mechanics  and  tradesmen  have  been  product- 
ively employed,  and  that  there  is  a  large  surplus  produce  or 
rent,  to  feed  such  as  do  not  labour  with  their  hands.    In  general, 
the  criterion  proposed  by  Dr.  Smith  will  serve  to  distmguisfa 
productive  from  unproductive  labourers :  increase  the  former,  and 
you  become  poor;  mcreasethe  latter,  and  you  become  rich.     As 
a  man  impoverishes  himself  by  increasing  the  number  of  his 
menial  servants,  but  ^ds  to  his  wealth  in  proportion  as  he  adds 
to  the  number  of  his  industrious  manufacturers;  so  is  it  with  the 
mightiest  empire,  a  large  anny  and  navy,  numerous  and  ex- 
tensive institutions  of  a  religious  nature,  such  as  convents  and 
monastic  colleges,  the  church  itself^  physicians,  lawyers,  per- 
formers, singers,  and  dancers :  all  these  orders  of  men  are  sup- 
ported on  the  rents  arising  from  land,  labour,  and  money  capi- 
tal; that  is,  ultimately.  From  labour,  which  orders  could  not 
therefore  be  increased  bevond  certain  limits,  without  materially 
affecting  the  sources  of  national  power  and  stability.    No  couQtry, 
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hcfwever,  rtms  any  risk  from  the  increased  multitudes  which  ply 
their  industry  in  its  fields  or  in  its  worktops;  on  the  contrary, 
the  more  their  number  augments  in  conseouence  of  a  demand 
for  their  labour,  the  greater  will  be  its  pnysical  strengdi.  its 
internal  resources,  and  its  influence  in  foreign  lands. 

We  conclude  with  a  quotation  from  the  work  of  M.  Say,  .on 
what  he  calls  *^ Debouches;"  that  is,  demand  or  outlet  for  mer>- 
cbantable  commodities.  At  apy  time  would  the  spirit  mani- 
fested in  this  part  of  his  book  have  given  us  much  satis&ction; 
but  we  transcribe  the  following  passage  with  more  pleasure-  at 
this  particular  period,  when  prcQudioes  so  much  at  variance  with 
the  real  prosperity  of  commerce  prevail  among  a  large  body  of 
our  continental  neighbours.  The  leaven  of  the  old  system, 
called  among  authors  the  Mercantile  Svstem,  is  still  perceptible 
in  the  fermentations  excited  in  the  Netherlands,  and  in  various 
parts  of  Germany,  on  the  recent  introduction  of  British  manu- 
factures ;  the  opinion  that  commercial  intercourse  is  gainful  only 
on  one  side,  instead  of  being  es^ploded,  as  it  justfy  deservesy 
having  revived  amongst  them  with  all  its  anci^t  bigotry. 

.  **  Les  entrepreneurs  des  diverses  branches  d'industrie  ont  coutume 
de  dire  que  la  difficuit6  n'est  pas  de  produire,  mais  de  vendre ;  qu'on 
produirait  toujours  assez  de  oaarchandize,  si  Pen  pouvait  facilement 
^n  trouver  le  debit.  Lorsque  le  placement  de  leurs  produits  est  lent, 
penible,  peu  avantageux,  iis  disent  que  l^ar^t  est  rare ;  Pebjet  de 
teurs  desires  est  une  consommation  active  qui  multiplie  les  ventes  et 
90utienne  les  prix.  Mais  si  on  leur  demande  quelles  circonstanc^s, 
quelles  causes  sent  favorables  au  placement  de  leurs  produits,  on 
8'aper9oit  que  le  plus  grand  nombre  n'a  que  des  id6es  confuses  sur  ees 
matidres,  observe  mal  les  faits  et  les  expliaue  plus  mal  encore,  et 
cherche  i  obtenlr  de  Pautorit^  une  protection  fISconde  en  mauvais 
resukats. 

**  L'homme  dont  Tindustrie  s'applique  a  donner  de  la  valeur  aux 
efaoses,  en  leur  cr6ant  un  usage  quelconque,  ne  pent  esperer  que  cette 
valeur  sera  appreciee  et  payle  que  1^  oiu  d'autres  hommes  auront  les 
moyens  d'en  iaire  Pacquisitron.  Ces  moyens,  en  quoi  consistent-ils? 
£n  d'autres  valeurs,  d'autres  produits,  fruits  de  leur  Industrie,  de  leurs 
oanitaux,  de  leurs  terres :  d'oii  il  resuhe,  quoiqu'  au  premier  aper9U 
eeta  semble  un  paradoxe,  que  c'estia  production  qui  ouvre  des  de- 
bouch^ aux  produits^ 

**  Que  si  un  marchand  s'avisait  de  dire :  ce  ne  sent  pas  (Pautres  pro" 
duits  queje  demande  en  exchange  des  tntens^  c^est  de  Vargent ;  on  lui 
prouverait  ais^ment  que  son  acheteur  n'a  pu  se  procurer  de  Pargent 
qu'  au  moyen  des  proc^hs  qu'il  a  cr^es  de  son  eot^ ;  qu^il  ne  les  a 
changes  contre  de  Pargent  qu'  afin  de  changer  eet  argent  centre  la 
desiree  dont  il  avoit  besoin.  Vous  vpulez  vendre  vos  ^toffes  a  cet 
agriculteur ;  il  faut  qu'il  se  procure  de  Pargent ;  il  ne  pent  s'en  pro- 
curer qu*au  moyen  de  son  bl6 ;  c'est  done  avec  son  bl6  qu'il  a  aca^te: 
vosftoffes. 
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*^  II  est  boA  de  remarquer  qu'un  prodait  cr^  oQr0»  de$  cet  tn^tdni^ 
un  debouche  a  d'autres  produits  pour  tout^le  moptf^Qt  4^  »a  viileur,— 
Du  moment  qu'il  existe»  il  cherche  un.  autre  prpdujt.^v^c^^^uel  il 
puisse  8'6changer.  Je  n'en  excepte  point  I'or  et  l'^gent;.car  a.peine 
le  marchand  a-t-il  vendu  qu'il  cherche  I'emploi  du  produit'  de  sa 
vente. 

^*  La  premiere  consequence  qu'on  peut  tii^r  de  cette  important^ 
▼erit6,  c'est  que,  dans  tout  etat,  plus  les  producteurs  sont  nombreux 
et  les  productions  raulcipHees,  et  plus  les  debolfoh^s  sont  faciles,  varies, 
et  vastes,  par  une  suite  naturelle,  plus  lis  sont  lucratifs.  "  ' 

**  Une  seconde  consequence  du  meme  principe,  c'est  que-  chacun 
est  interess§  a  la  prosperit6  de  lous,  et  que  la  pro^rit6  d'un  genri 
d'industrie  est  favorable  a  la  prosperite  de  tous  les  autres.*— Une  nation, 
par  rapport  a  la  nation  voisine,  est  daps  le  m^me  cas  qu'une  province 
par  rapport  a  une  autre  province,  qu'une  ville  par.  rapport  aux  cam* 
pagnes ;  elle  est  interessee  a  les  voir  prosperer,  et  assur^e  de  prefiter 
de  leur  opulence.-^Il  est  precieux  pour  I'humanite  qu'une  nation  (les 
Tltat-Unis)  entre  tant  d'autres  se  conduise,  en  chaque  circonstance, 
d'apres  des  principes  liberaux.  II  sera  demontre  par  les  brillans  resul- 
tats  qu'elle  en  obtiendra,  que  les  vains  systemejs^  \esjunestes  theories 
sont  les  maximes  exciusives  et  jalouses  des  vicux  etats  de  I'Europe, 
qu'ils  decorent  effront^ment  du  nom  des  verites  pratiques^  parcequ'ils 
les  mettent  malheureusement  en  pratique. 

**  Une  troisieme  consequence  de  ce  principe  fecond,  c'est  qu'on*  ne 
nuit  pas  ^  la  production  et  a  Tindustrie  des  indigenes  ou  nationauac, 
quand  on  achete  et  qu'on  importe  les  marchand ises  de  I'etranger ;  car 
on  n'a  pu  acheter  a  I'etranger  qu*  avec  des  produits  indigdnes,  auquels 
ce  commerce  a  par  consequent  procure  an  debouche.  C'est  ea^argent, 
dira-t-on,  que  I'achat  des  marchandi^es  etrangeres  s'est  opere, 
Quand  cela  serait,  notre  sol  ne  produit  poi|it  d'argent.;  il.  a  f'ailer 
acheter  cet  argent  avec  des  produits  de, notre. industrie;  aijosi  done, 
soit  que  les  achats  qu'on  fait  a  I'etranger  aient  et6  faits  en  marchan- 
dises  ou  en  argent,  ils  ont  procure  a  I'industrie  nationale  les  x^emes 

debouches.  ,    '  * 

... 

**  Apres  avoir  compris  que  la  demande  des  produits  en  general  est 
d'autant  plus  vive  que  la  production  est  plus  active,  verity  constante 
malgr^  sa  tournure  paradoxele,  on  doit  peu  se  mettre  en  peine  de 
savoir  vers  quelle  branche  d'industrie  il  est  a  desirer  que  la  prbduc- 
tion  se  dirige,  Les  produits  cre^s  font  naitre  desdematides  diverses^ 
determin6es  par  les  moeurs,  les  b^oins,  Tetatdes  capitaiix,  de  I'itidus- 
trie,  des  agens  naturels  du  pays :  les  marchandises  demand^es  pre^ 
sentent,  par  la  concurrence  des  demandeurs,  de  plus .  forts  interett 
pour  les  capitaux  qui  y  sont  consacres,  de  plus  gros  profits  pour  les 
entrepr6ueur8,  de  meilleurs  salaires  pour  les  ouvriers ;  et  ces  moy- 
ens  de  production,  attir6es  par  de  tels  avantages,  affluent  naturellet 
meot  vers  oe  genre  d'indu6trie«" 

AH  this' is  writtep  with  the  enlight^pqcl  ^di,  philosophical 
views  of  a  political  economist, .  trained  iii  .the,  scWpl  of  Adam. 
Smith  J  and  it  is  expressed,  too^  in  language  strikingly  similar 
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Uf  tbatof  the  '^  Wealth  of  Nations."  France  cannot  fail  to  profit 
by  the  stndy  of  such  a  work ;  and  there  are  still  many,  both 
legislators  and  others,  on  this  side  the  channel,  whose  notions 
0^  commercial  afiairs  would  be  greatly  improved  by  a  careful 
examination  into  its  leading  doctrines.  This  being  the  case,  we 
cannot  say  any  thing  less  complimentary  to  the  wisdom  end  for- 
bearance of  the  late  ruler  of  the  French  people  than  that  he 
prohibited  the  publication  of  a  second  edition  of  the  ^'  Traits 
d'Economie  Politique/'  It  contains  too  many  recommendations 
in  favour  of  a  free  trade,  and  of  freedom  in  general :  it  dis- 
suades too  eamestlv  the  officiousness  of  rulers  from  interfering 
with  the  projects  of  individual  enterprise :  it  teaches  too  irresist« 
iblv  this  important  truth,  that  commerce  flourishes  most  when 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  merchant,  and  that  private  interest 
bas  much  more  knowledge,  and  calculates  much  more  wiseiyp 
than  crowned  heads  or  servile  courtiers. 


Abt.  XVI. — France.  By  Lady  Morgan.  Four  Appendices,  on  the 
Slate  of  Law,  Finance,  Medicine,  and  Political  Opinion  in 
France.  By  Sir  T.  Charles  Morgan,  M.  D.  2  yds.  8vo.  2d 
edit.     Colbum.     London,  1817. 

1  HIS  is  a  work  written  against  time.  The  authoress  premises 
^*  that  starting  from  the  post  with  many  abler  competitors,  her  ob- 
ject was,  if  possible,  to  distance  those  by  time  if  she  could  not  rival 
them  in  skill."  She  was  bound  to  her  pubUsher  to  be  ready  by 
April:  averysufficientapology  for  "inaccuracies  of  haste."  The 
«aid  publisher,  however,  dia  not  fulfil  his  part  of  the  bargain. 
The  sheets  were  **  composed  a  trait  de  plume,''  ^which  we  venture 
to  translate  in  vulgar  English  at  a  dash  of  the  pen,)  and  sent  ofi^ 
chapter  by  chapter  without  "  comparison,"  or  "  the  hope  of  cor- 
rection from  proof  sheets:"  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
press  would  wait  upon  the  chances  of  wind  and  tide ;  and  the 
curiosity  of  the  world  of  fashion  was  not  to  sufier  from  a  cold 
and  formal  fastidiousness  as  to  proprieties  of  language,  senti- 
ment- or  principle.  Wind  and  tide  wafted  these  leaves  of  our 
travelling  sibyl  across  the  Straits  of  Dover : 

*^  So  may  the  Cyprian  Queen  divine. 

And  the'twin  stars,  with  saving  lustre  shine." 

The  precious  deposit  arrived  safe ;  and  still  the  publisher  was 
not  ready  !  On  his  shoulders  the  lady  reasonably  lays  the  burthen 
of  blame  for  a  delay  equally  "  injurious  to  the  interest  of  the 
work  and  the  reputation  of  the  author."  The  travelling  authors, 
*^le  and  female,  whom  her  ladyship  had  fairly  outstripped  by> 
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whed  and  s&il,  bj  cabriole  and  packet,  by  connnoii-p1ao6 
book  and  copy  for  press^  had  now  a  chance  of  coming  up ;  and 
<*  the  jargon  of  the  court  or  the  cottage  tlie  well-turned  period 
tf  the  duchess,  or  the  patois  of  the  peasant, '^  as  Lad^  Morgan 
caught  and  took  diem  down  in  ber  tablets  '*  d.  vive  wnx^  (3iat 
IS,  we.  presume,  from  word  of  mouth,)  might  have  passed  for 
gleatiings  at  second-hand.  But  the  speed  of  our  authoress  was 
triumphant  even  with  her  procrastinating  publisher  at  her  back ; 
•he  is  still  foremost  in  the  race :  eveh  critics  come  liigging  at  a 
distance:  the  giant  capites  of  '^  see<md  edita^n''  stared  6ut  upon 
us  in  the  coluumsof  the  Morning  Post,  before  we  had  well 
nibbed  our  pens  aild  adjusted  our  spectacles : 

<*  Reviews  behold  her  spurn  their  bounded  reign, 
And  panting  Timb  toils  alter  her  in  vain/' 

The  author  complains  in  her  preface  that  one  of  our  critical 
contemporaries,  most  strangely,  it  seems,  had  once  accused  the 
ivritings  of  Miss  Sidney  Owenson  of  "  licentiousness,  profligacy, 
irreverence,  blasphemy,  libertinism,  disloyalty,  and  atheism.'* 
The  reply  to  this  strange  accusation  is,  we .  admit,  quite 
satisfactory.  Her  novels  have  found  refers,  and  she  has  found 
a  hiisband. 

But  the  most  victorious  refutation  will  natur&lly  be  supplied 
in  the  work  before  us.  Whether  an  apprenticefshijir  in  novfel- 
writing  be  the  best  possible  prq)arative  to  a  work  of  this  nature, 
we  do  not  take  upon  ourselves  to  determine.  That  practised 
familiarity  with  the  charming,  the  agitating,  and  the  surprising; 
that  artist-like  facility  in  painting  sketches,  where  every  cottage  is 
romantic,  and  all  is  sentimental  down  to  pigs  and  poultry;  mat 
attention  to  rounded  arms^  flushed  cheeks,  and  floating*  draperies, 
may  possibly  give  a  fine  pleasurable  seasoning  and  effect  to  obser- 
vations on  rem  incidents  and  actual  characters,  places,  and  things ; 
and  to  this  study  of  effect,  and  this  tendency  to  \iehat  is  so  sentimeiw 
tally  termed  an  ^^  eleeant  voluptuousness,'^  it  is  probably  owing 
that  our  author  is  enabled  to  describe  with  such  hvely  colourings 
of  style  the  hotels  and  furniture ;  the  velvet  hangings  and  lace 
quilts;  the  confectionary  and  ices ;  dressed  fish,  pastry,  and  salads, 
'^  only  found  in  France:"  to  delineate  so  much  am  amore the 
glowing  form  and  unstudied  attitudes  of  Madame  ReCamier  in 
her  saUe  de  tain :  and  to  descant  with  such  spirit  on  the  philo- 
sophical and  decent  libertinism  of  French  wives ;  on  the  nappy 
abundance  of  clean  linen  and  high  beds;  on  the  wisdom  of 
c%>ifee  served  round  pmir  la  digestion  ;'and  on  the  superlative  excel- 
lence of  green  tea  punch.  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and  Hirabeau, 
French  travellers,  bonapartists,  and  Irish  pnriots,  supply  the 
rest.  It  is  fit  and  right  that  the  historia(!n  df  French  society 
should  hate  England,  and  despise  the  Bible. 
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'  The  ntflitv  of  the  abote*meiHioned  spprentioeship  to  the 
craft  of  noveir writing  is  very  apparent  in  mattei?6  of  styl^^ 

'^  The  miserable  cross-roads^  which  usually  lead  to  the  gentil* 
boxnmerie  or  chateau/'  are  described  as  *^  buried  deep  in  some 
sequestered  copse,  and  .accessible  only  by  paths,  narrow  and  dif- 
ficult as  these  to  heaven  /" 

We  are  toldy  and  are  very  glad  to  hear,  that  *^the  fxriett 
flowers  in  France  are  now  to  be  found  in  the  peasants'  gardens : 
the  native  rose  d6  Prwefwe^y  the  stranger  rose  of  India,  entwine 
their  blossoms,  and  grow  together  amidst  the  rich  foliage  of  the 
vine,  which  scales  the  gable,  and  creq»  along  the  roof  of  the 
cottage:"  and  suddenly  we  have  this  Ossianico-Irish  flourish  of 
pathetic  patriotism :  **  Oh  i  when  shall  I  behold,  near  the 
peasant's  hovel  in  my  own  country,  other  flowers  than  the  bearded 
tbistk,  which  there  waves  its  *^  lonely  head"  and  scatters  its* 
down  upon  every  passing  bkst ;  or  the  scentless  shamrock,  the 
unprofitable  blossom  of  £e  soil,  which  creeps  to  be  trodden  upon, 
and  is  gathered  only  to  bd  plunged- in  the  inebriating  draughty 
commemorating  annually  tne  fatld  illusions  of  the  people,  and 
drowning  in  the  same  tide  of  madness  their  emblems  and  their 
wrongs." 

^  tif(mey,  it  seetus,  is'  tiiUdi  used  in  France ;  and  this  branch  of 
rartii  ecotyomy  is  ctthfvated  in  the  Otleanois  with  a  peculiar  ingenuity 
vtorth  recording."  (The  ingenuity  with  which  it  is  recorded  is,  to  say 
the  least,  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  contrivance  it£telf.)  **  When'*  the 
flowers  hang  down  their  heads' te  di^^  ^'and  their  honied  essence  ha& 
been  oompleliely  rifled  by  these  little  brigands  of  nature,  the  hive  is 
caFefidly  wrapped  up  in  linen-dotfas,  and  tibe  whole  busy  state  is  theU' 
transported  to  the  confines  of  the .  noble  forest  of  Orleans ;  where  the 
momfhg  sun,  and  the  luxuriant  blossoms  of  the  wild  heath,  peculiarly 
fine  in  that  district,  open  a  new  source  of  imys  and  means  to  some 
noisy  bustling  little  Chancellof  of  the  Exchequer ;  who,  having  run 
through  the  whole  string  of  usual  expediency,  avails  himself  (^>  the 
mpplies  which  others  have  accidentally  presented,  and  prides  hinjsell 
ofi  results;  for  which  he  had  ndaide  ho  provision." 

The  Fiiendk  are. the  most  injured  and  calumniated  people 
upon  the  eardi;  and  the  most  amiable^  and  charmng.  We  tike 
t<i  use  this  qiidiet,  for  it  is  a  &vourite  of  the  authoress.  The 
piaasants  all  speak  with  ^'  the  intelligence  and  frankness  peculiar 
to  the^  lower  clashes  of  France:"  the  boys  and  girla  skip  along 
the  road*side  with  that  graceful  lightness  and  flexibility  of  figure 
and  motion  peculiar  to  me  French  youth:"  but  if  an  unfortunate. 
Ka^Ush' soldier  is  met,,  ridinig  in  b.  charrettey  we  hear  directly  of 
^1  the  English  physiognomy;  with  a  certain  mechanical  immobi* 
lity  of  the  well-drilled,  countenance;"  and  this  is  contrasted 
^'vttii  the  ever-shifting  expression,  of  intelligence  ia  the  coun- 
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tenande  of  a  French  waggoner :  this  intelligence  is,  indeed,  W 
the  sake  of  candour,  said  to  be  distorted  into  grimace;  but  stilP 
it  is  intelligence.  We  have,  indeed,  a  spruee  corporal  opposed 
to  the  "cold  and  solemn-looking  English  seijeant:*'  the  cor-' 
poral,  however,  is  Irish ;  and  he  makes  himself  agreeable  to  a 
round-faced  black-eved  little  demoiselle,  who  runs  over  all  '*  the 
htcle  coquetries"  which  Lady  Morgan  seems  so  well  to  tinder- 
stand. 

This  scene  in  the  waggon  gives  occasion  to  the  philanthropic: 
remark,  that  "  the  English  soldier  no  longer  tracked  his  progress 
in  blood,  nor  carried  desolation  to  the  hearth  of  the  French  peasant.**" 
The  author  had  forgotten  the  admission  of  a  peasant-soldier, 
quoted  by  herself,  as  to  the  "  great  discipline"  and  "  moderation 
of  the  English  troops."  She  then  proceeds  with  her  favourite 
tragic  inteijection :  "  Oh !  why  should  nations  "  we  shall  not 
trouble  our  readers  with  the  sentiment  at  large. 

In  a  note,  we  are  favoured  with  an  extract  from  the  letter  of**  a 

gentleman  of  considerable  talent  and  experience,"  telling  us^ 
iiat  Mr.  Canning,  when  at  Paris,  had  talked  in  a  numerous  cir- 
cle, in  which  were  many  of  the  military,  about  England  "  keep- 
ing the  French  under  a  rod  of  fire."  The  military  said  nothing; 
and  Madame  de  Stael  undertook  of  herself  to  reply  to  these  in- 
sults. As  Mr.  Canning  was  speaking  of  victories  achieved  by 
the  English,  she  told  him  that  if  those  gentlemen  would  only 
once  sever  themselves  from  the  Russians,  the  Prussians,  the 
Germans,  and  honour  us  with  a  tete-a-tete,  she  could  engage 
that  it  should  not  be  declined.  To  the  humbled  vanity  of 
Freiich  men  and  French  women  much  may  be  allowed:  but 
what  shall  be  said  of  a  woman,  calling  herself  British,  who  gives 
her  shameless  assent  to  these  Bobadil  absurdities  ?  who,  to  her 
Parisian  friends,  confesses  the  inability  of  England  to  meet  France 
"single-handed;"  who  consents' that  the  plans  of  Wellington, 
and  the  courage  and  discipline  of  his  followers,  which  drove  the 
French  across  the  Pyrenees,  are  due  to  the  allied  Spaniards  and 
Portuguese :  and  that  the  heat  and  toil  of  the  day  of  Waterloo 
were  borne  by  Blucher  and  his  Prussians  ? — It  is  needless  for  us 
to  say  that,  in  our  opinion,  Mr.  Canning,  as  an  English  gentle- 
man and  a  senator  who  haci  a  reputation  to  maintain,  never  could 
have  exposed  himself  thus  grossly  in  a  French  assembly:  and 
the  gentleman  of  "  talent  and  experience  "  is,  therefore,  nothing 
better  than  a  self-betrayed  libeller,  and  retailer  of  petty  spitefiu 
ipaiidal. 

The  author  talks  also  of  *^  the  equitable  restitution  of  the  pic- 
tures*'  in  sneering  italics.      They  were,  sbef  says,  "  the  wen- ' 
earned  spoils  of  France  by  the  law  which  j  from  time  immemorial, 
bad  dtsppsed  of  empires  and  of  nations,  by  the  law  of  conquest:" 
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.fttid  she  does  not  perceive  that  if  the  law  of  conquest  placed 
the  pictures  in  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  the  same  law  of  con- 
quest might  take  them  back  again.  But  every  thing  is  hallowed 
by  the  ruffian  touch  of  a  Frenchman. 

She  also  stoops  to  repeat  the  lie  of  Bonaparte's  surrendering 
himself  with  voluntary  trust  in  the  magnanimity  of  England ; 
and  the  impudent  andf  exposed  falsehoods  of  his  hourly  insults 
and  privations ;  the  chance  pigeons  shot  for  his  breakrast ;  and 
his  stinted  allowance  of  wme.  We  cannot  stay  to  trifle  with 
the  impertinencies  of  imbecility,  or  the  chatterings  of  flippant 
iaisehpod. 

"  The  peasantry,  it  appears,  submit  with  difficulty  to^  ihe 
ennui  of  idleness,  imposed  on  them  by  the  new  regulations, 
which  enforce  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath ;  an  obsetuance  un- 
known  in  most  Catholic  countries:"  and  the  authoress  is  edified 
at  finding  an  old^*  gardener  "  working  in  a  flower-knot,  although 
it  was  Sunday."  The  grandmother,  however,  "  apprend  a  notre 
petit  bon  homme  a  prier  le  bon  Dieu ;  and  in  fact  we  found  notre 
Mit  Von  homme^  a  fine  boy  of  four  years  old,  on  his  knees  before 

Jnis  ancient  grandmother:*'  who  replaced  her  missal  and  her 
beads  at  the  entrance  of  the  party.  They  who  have  heard  the 
phrase  "  le  bon  Dieu,"  as  used  by  all  orders  of  people  in  France, 
will  appreciate  the  sort  of  deVotioti  here  described.  The  mut- 
terings  of  dervises,  in  tlieir  circular  dance,  have  as  much  mean- 
ing and  spirituality  as  the  forlns  of  Romish  devotion.  ^^  Le 
bon  Dieu,"  in  its  reverent  sense,  is  laid  on  the  shelf  with  the 
beads  and  the  missal :  it  is  a  word  of  incantation,  or  a  bye-word  of 
jest ;  and  after  being  applied  to  the  ghastly  images  that  crowd 
up  the  cells  and  stare  upon  the  walls  of  their  churches,  is  bandied 
about  as  a  risible  ejaculation,  or  used  as  a  bug-bear  to  frighten 

children. 

We  will  permit  Lad^  Morgan  herself  to  describe  the  state  of 

•  what  was  called  Christianity  in  France ;  as  it  is  a  passage  credi- 
table to  her  understanding,  and  as  such  passages  do  not  fre- 

;  quenily  occur. 

^  "  It  is  the  fashion  to  declaim  against  the  decline  of  religion  in  France 
in  the  present  day ;  and  comparing  it  to  its  former  state,  under  the  old 
regime,  to  lament  it  has  so  little  influence  over  the  peasantry  and 
lower  orders.  But  what  toa«  the  religion  whose  decline  is  thus  la- 
Jpented  ?  wimt  was  its  influence  on  a  people,  buried  in  the  grossest 
AUpemition  and  darkest  ignorance^  While  it  permitted  its  ministers 
^  mingle  in  the  intrigues,  and  foment  the  disunions,  of  all  the  courts  ia^ 
Aurope,  and  to  countenance  the  vices  of  the  most  licentious  of  its 
courts  5  while  it  induced  the  King  of  France  to  compromise  matters 
"'ith  his  conscience,  by  sending  away  his  mistresses  in  Lent,^  and  hy 
*«kmg  them  back  at  Easter !  1  and  enabled  bim  to  quiet  bis  death-U^ 
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fears  by  laying  his  enormities  on  the  shoulders  of  his  confessor ;  lend- 
ing its  sanction  to  any  vice  rich  enough  to  purchase  its  induigeDcies, 
and  forwarding  any  views  that  promised  to  repay  the  compliance  of  its 
ministers,  was  its  influence  to  be  commended,  and  its  corruptions  passed 
over  ?  When  the  events  of  the  revolution  took  their  reaction  upon  all 
the  errors  of  the  state  which  they  overturned,  it  was  natural  for  the 
disciples  of  ignorance  and  superstition  to  deny  principles,  when  they 
lost  sight  of  forms  :  and  it  belonged  to  the  immediate  descendants  of 
those,  who  declared  God  and  the  Virgin  to  be  one  and  the  same  person, 
to  pronounce  in  their  impious  folly  that  there  was  no  God  to  day,  and 
to  vote  Him  into  existence  to-momm.  For  impiety,  thus  daring  andejL- 
travagant,  was  the  natural  reaction  of  superstition  thus  dark  and 
ludicrous/' 

So  far  is  well ;  and  we  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  author  in 
her  exposure  of  the  revivra  Catholic  processions;  the  blai^hem- 
ous  idolatry  of  the  cushioned  and  can(^ied  breaden  God,  with  the 
bareheaded  priests  and  princes  bowing  the  knee  in  worship,  and 
carrying  their  lighted  tapers;  and  afi  those  mummeries  which 
for  a  season  are  permittea  to  display  their  faded  pageants  before 
the  eyes  of  men,  which  they  can  no  longer  dazzle  nor  deceive. 
We  could,  however,  have  dispensed  with  the  fidelity  of  the 
writer  in  recording  that  a  boy  of  four  years  old  in  regimentals, 
whom  she  thought  at  first  was  meant  as  a  caricature  of  Bona- 
parte, was  intended  as  a  representation  of  John  the  Baptist. 

The  tone  of  levity,  indeed,  with  the  exception  dT  the  passage 
above  quoted,  is  that  which  is  usually  udopced  by  this  writer  on 
subjects  of  religion.  An  account  of  one  ot  these  processions,  the 
forced  triumph  of  expiring  Catholicism,  is  followed  by  an  anec- 
dote which  may  be  witty :  the  indelicacy,  however,  considered  as 
the  narrative  of  a  lady,  is  quite  as  conspicuous  as  the  wit;  and 
good  taste  and  correct  feeling  will  easily  see  how  much  of  iti 
vivacity  is  due  to  its  profaneness. 

**  In  Boulogne-sur-mer  orders  were  given  for  a  procession  in  honour 
of  the  Virgin;  whose  wrath,  it  was  declared,  had  caused  that  aboO' 
dance  of  rain  which  threatened  ruin  to  all  the  vigner&ns  and  farmers 
of  France.  Some  of  her  festivals  had  not  been  duly  celebrated,  since 
the  restoration  of  festivals  in  France,  and  a  well-founded  je^ousy  had 
discharged  itself  in  torrents  of  rain,  which  I  had  the  misfortune  to 
witness  during  the  greater  part  of  my  residence  in  the  land  of  her  diS' 
pleasure.  The  priests,  however^  of  Boulogne,  to  their  horror,  com 
not  find  a  nngle  virgin  in  that  maritime  city  to  citrry  in  procession ;  and 
were  at  last  obliged  to  send  a  deputation  into  a  neighbouring  village,  and 
request  the  loan  of  a  virgin  until  they  could  get  one  of  their  owUi^  A 
virgin  was  at  last  procured^ a  little  indeed  the xoorse  for  'osear .«  butthis 
'  was  not  the  moment  for  fastidiousness.  The  holy  brotherhood  assem- 
bled^ and  the  "Madonna  was  paraded  through  the  streets ;  but  no  de- 
TOteiaity  followed  in  her  (raioi  and  no  rainboto  of  promise  spoke  tb^ 
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cessation  of  her  wrath.  The  people  would  not  walk ;  the  rain  would 
not  stop ;  the  virgin  was  sent  back  to  pout  in  her  native  village :  and 
the  miracle  expected  to  be  wrous^ht  was  strictly,  according  to 
Voltaire's  heretical  definition  of  au  miracles,  *  une  chose  qui  n*  a 
jamais  anrifoke* " 

A  definition  which  evidently  tickles  the  lady's  fancy.  She  is, 
however,  aright  religious  laay;  akid  takes  upon  her  to  define 
what  religion  is  and  ought  to  be : 

'*  To  overload  religion  with  forms  and  ceremonies  is  always  to  injure 
its  cause.  Truth  wants  no  ornament ;  religion  is  in  itself  an  ah^trac* 
Hon :  *  the  evidence  of  things  unseen.'  It  is  ever  to  be  regretted  that 
thejtrst  religious  ceremony  mentioned  in  holy  tority  caused  the  jirs^ 
murder  in  the  first  and  only  family  then  upon  earth." 

It  seems,  therefore,  to  be  the  sage  opinion  of  this  fair  philosopher 
that  there  should  be  no  forms  or  ceremonies  at  all  1^  religion  is  to 
be  a  m^ital  abstraction ;  is  to  have  no  outward  symbol,  no  bond 
of  domestic. or  congregational  union  :  and  the  passover  of  the 
Jews,  and  the  Lord's  Supper  of  the  Christians,  were  instituted 
m  utter  ignorance  of  our  nature ! 

^*  What  angels  would  these  be,  who  thus  excell 
In  theologies,  could  they  sew  as  well!" 

Observe  the  striking  advantages  which  those  who  think  thuf 
of  these  religious  forms,  and  of  the  Scriptures  themselves,  possess 
over  weak  and  credulous  minds  of  a  common  stamp.  Religious 
forms  and  Scripture  history  supply  to  these  beaux-esprits  an  abun- 
dant treasure  of  allusion,  for  purposes  either  of  brilliant  illus- 
tration, or  of  light  raillery,  which  superstitious  church-going 
people,  sacrament-takers,  sabbath-keepers,  and  bigoted  Enf^sa 
critics,  are  forbidden  to  touch  by  their  vain  scruples,  and  vainer 
terrors. 

**  They,  the  French  republicans,  had  long  indeed  abandoned  their 
earlier  Utopian  dreams:  but  they  invariably  cherished  that  pure 
bright  spark  of  patriot  fire,  tuhich  had  been  their  column  in  the  mlder" 
ness i  which  had  shone  upon  the  path  of  their  exile;  brightened. the 
sbed  of  their  retreat ;  and  which  now,  when  genius  has  become  sus- 
pected and  patriotism  treasonable,,  shines  over  the  abode  of  their 
voluntary  retirement,  and  marks  the  spot  tvhere  xjoise  men  may  come  and 
iwrshipIIJ** 

Speaking  of  the  bridal  dresses  of  the  Duchess  de  Berry,  the 
author  says, 

**  Here  Queen  Sheba  might  have  died  of  envy ;  here  the  treasure* 
•of  the  forty  thieyes,  or  the  *  cave  of  Baba  Abdallah'  were  rivalled  or 
surpassed,  not  only  in  splendour,  but  in  quantity.  The  life  of  the  old 
Countess  of  Dumond  (does  the  author  mean  Desmond?)  would  have 
l>een  too  shorty  though  spent  in  dressing,  to  exhaust  sucn  a  wardrobe 

22 
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as  here  presented  itself:  and  if  sucb  was  the  sumptuous  provision  to 
be  made  for  the  future  daughters  of  France,  it  may  be  truly  said,  that 
*  Solomon  in  all  hisghty  tDitx  nc^  arrayed  like  one  of  ihete!  ** 

Of  the  change  of  modes  introduced  by  the  revolution  it  is  ob- 
served, 

**  Even  the  highly-prized  petit^souper^  whether  as  the  domestic  pass* 
OVER  of  family  reunion ,  or  as  the, point  de  rassemUement  of  pleasurei 
wity  and  fashion,  shared  the  \a.w  of  proscription.*' 

Narrow  streets  are  thus  illustrated: 

*^  The  narrowness  of  the  greater  part  of  the  streets  is  an  original 
sin  beyond  redemption*^* 

It  is  matter  of  agreeable  surprise  to  perceive  with  what  a  knack 
at  parody,  what  purity  of  taste  and  easy  gaiety  of  heart,  the  writer 
has  contrived  to  associate  with  sonu?thing  of  the  ludicrous; 
passages  of  Scripture,  which  feeble  imaginations  have  been  ac- 
customed to  consider  as  sad,  and  solemn,  and  tender. 

^  It  cannot  be  said  of  these  two  celebrated  philosophers,  (Rousseau 
and  Voltaire,)  that  with  respect  to  each  other  they  *^  fjoere  lovely  in  their 
lives f**  though  *'  in  death  they  voere  not  disunited;**  for  Voltkire  would 
most  probably  have  preferred  his  '*  snug  lying  in  the  Abhaye**  to  this 
close  neighbourhood  of  Rousseau,  even  m  the  **  Temple  of  aU  the 
%jroas* 

We  admire  the  ingenuity  with  which  the  Chronicles,  the  books 
of  Samuel,  and  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  ore  brought  into  con* 
pexion  with  the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments  and  Sheridan's 
comedy  of  the  Rivals  I  We  have  here  a  true  exemplification 
of  wit :  the  discovery  of  similitude  in  things  dissimilar. 

The  mention  of  the  benitier^  or  holy-water-sprinkler,  in  some 
French  cottages,  introduces  a  wittv  stroke  at  those  ^^  religious 
forms,"  which  the  church  of  England  has  adopted,  very  un- 
philosophicfdly  it  must  be  allowed,  to  express  the  baptismal  co- 
venant. 

'  *^  '*  Whatever  *  spiritital  grace*  may  exist  in  the  family  of  a  French 
peasant,  will  be  found  exhibited  in  the  *  outtaard  and  visible  signs'* 
which  decorate  the  bed's  head.'* 

"  I  have  known  many  a  little  wit,"  says  the  Tatlety  **  in  the 
ostentation  of  his  parts,  rally  the  truth  of  the  Scripture,  who 
was  not  able  to  reaa  a  chapter  in  it.  These  poor  wretches  talk 
blasphemy  for  want  of  discourse,  and  are  ratner  the  objects  of 
scorn  or  pity  than  of  our  indignation."  ^  Lady  Morgan  may 
comfort  herself  with  the  thought  that  shd  i»^uld  have  oeen  per- 
fectly safe  from  the  indignatlim  of  Addison;  • 

On  the  alleged  improvembnt^of  domestic  morals  in  France, 
it  is  observed,-  .  . 
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**  The  progress  of  general  illumination  must  alvirays  forward  the  ki- 
fterests  of  morality." 

We  certainly  ascribe  no  moral  effects  to  that  system  of  super- 
stition which,  ^^  forbidding  to  marry,"  established  immoral  indul- 
gence as  a  concomitant  of  the  priestly  functions:  but  as  the 
writer  has  given  us  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  corrupt  and 
sophisticated  faith  has  been  succeedeu  in  France  by  gospel  truth, 
and  as  she  drops  no  word  of  interest  or  sympathy  respecting  the 
.trials  and  civu  hardships  of  our  French  Protestant  brethren, 
.we  surmise  that  this  illumination  is  imputed  by  the  writer  not 
to  the  amelioration  of  religious  habits,  but  to  the  suspension  of 
them  altogether.  The  improvement  of  conjugal  decency,  if  it 
exist^  is  well  as  far  as  it  goes :  though  we  are  sufficiently  bigoted 
to  wish  that  this,  as  well  as  all  other  virtues  in  France,  may 
through  the  grace  of  God  be  mad^  one  day  to  stand  on  the  solid 
basis  of  genuine  Christian  principle.  We  have  not  much 
.reliance  on  that  virtue  which  supports  itself  on  capricious 
feelings  of  generosity :  and  we  are  so  antiquated  as  to  prefer  the 
vulgar  motive  of  duty,  however  frigid  it  may  appear  to  female 
philosophers. 

The  effects  of  this  moral  change  in  the  married  life  of  the 
French  seem  to  us  rather  equivocal :  "  wives,"  we  are  told,  are 
so  coquettish  as  occasionally  to  love  even  down  to  their  husbands;'' 
tC aimer  jusqil  a  leurs  maris :  and  by  way  of  palliating  the  gal- 
lantry towards  married  women,  which,  it  appears,  still  exists, 
though,  we  are  assured,  in  a  vastly  improved  style,  Lady  Mor- 
gan dexterously  takes  it  for  granted  that  the  same  sort  of  amiable 
adultery  is  recognized  as  an  understood  thing  in  the  fashionable 
circles  of  Lonaon,  equally  as  in  those  of  raris;  only  "they 
manage  these  things  better  in  France." 

"  As  long  as  the  frailties  of  a  French  woman  of  fashion  (a  to- 
lerant sweet  word  this  ^^  frailties  ")  are  *  peccate  celate  ;  *  (this  is  the 
author's  way  of  spelling:  though,  unfortunately  for  her  display  of 
Italian,  the  words  are  not  feminine,  but  masculine,  peccati  cektti;) 
as  long  as  she  lives  on  good  terms  with  her  husband,  and  does  the 
.  honours  of  his  house,  she  has  the  same  latitude,  and  the  same  re- 
ception in  society,  as  is  obtained  by  women  similarly  situated  in 
England ;  where,  like  the  Spartan  boy,  she  is  punished,  not  for 
her  crime^  but  for  its  discovery : "  and  the  latitudinarian  morality 
of  the  London  circles  is  excused  bv  the  ingenious  plea  that  "  the 
.  hi^ circles  of  Paris  are  to  the  full  as  indulgent  V* 

This  foolish  public  4vlat  in  an  English  intriguing  wife ;  this 
braving  of  public  shame  and  ruin  in  the  gratification  of  an  illicit 
attachment,  rather  than  consent  to  live  as  the  trusted  wife  of  one 
and.  the  clandestine  mistress  of  another,  is  certainly  a  proof  how 
much  better  these  things  are  managed  in  France.  The  hwns4ance  , 
which  there  prevails,  "  renders  it,    says  our  author,  <<  extremely 
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dii&cult  to  come  at  any  direct  proofs  of  the  violation  of  conjugal 
fidelity :"  and  she  applauds  the  "  the  good  taste  "  which  *  em 
by  stealth,'  and  *  hlusnes  to  find  it  fame.' 

We  learn  that  "  Madame  d'Houdetot  is  a  splendid  epitome  of 
the  French  female  character,  even  though  her  intrinsic  excellence 
is  shadowed  by  the  manners  of  the  day  in  which  she  lived  **^ — 
that  is,  by  a  little  fashionable  gallantry.     This  is  described  by 
our  author  as  a  "  flower-strewn  path."     Sophia  de  la  Briehe^ 
was,  it  seems,  forced  into  a  marriage  with  the  Comte  d'Houde* 
tot,  who  was  only  "  a  good  sort  of  gentleman ;"  and  itVas  dfr» 
cided  by  Rousseau,  who  wished  to  seduce  her,  that  ^^  his  wife 
could  never  have  loved  him ;  but,"  observes  tenderly  our  aw* 
thoress,  '^  the  sensible,  the  susceptible  Sophia  was  destined  to 
love  somebody,"  and  she  became  the  rival  of  Emilie  de  Chiifele^ 
Voltaire's  married  mistress,  by  fixing  the  "  vagrant  aflections  of 
the  gallant,  the  chivalresoue,  the  poetical  St.  L»nbert,"  Emilie 
de  Chatelet's  husband  !     The  autnor  has  slipped  into  a  note  a 
passage  fi*om  Rousseau,  to  the  effect  that  *^  it  something  is  to  be 
indulged  to  the  manners  of  the  age  (a  nice  convenient  phrasie 
this)  It  is,  doubtless,  an  attachment  wnich  is  purified  by  its  dun 
ration^  and  rendered   honourable  by  its  effects  i*^  and  this  she 
lidopts  into  the  text  with  the  natural  deference  due  to  that  best 
teacner  of  morality,  a  French  philosopher.     "  The  passion  of 
Madame    d'Houdetot  and    St.   Lambert   became  almost    fe^ 
spectable  by  its  duration  and  constancy !"     Will  Lady  Mor^n 
be  so  good  as  to  supply  us  with  some  scale  of  reckoning  for 
ascertaming  the  degrees  by  which  adultery,  from  ceasing  to  be 
sinful,  begms  to  be  respectable  ;  and  in  what  ratio  perseverance 
in  crime  diminishes  its  guilt;  will  she  give  us  the  quantum  of  con- 
stancy requisite  to  change  vice  into  virtue ;  and  teach  us  how 
long  it  is  before  the  disease  thus  becomes  its  own  remedy  ?*  one 
thing  }s  clear,  that  according  to  her,  "quae  semel  verecundiae  fines 
transierit,  eam  bene  et  naviter  oportet  esse  impudehtem." 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  Madame  d*  Houdetot,  It 
should  be  mentioned  for  the  edifica.tion  of  all  churlish  English 
husbands,  who  think  th^i|*  wives  destined  only,  as  our  authoress 
elsewh^^e  hints, 

"  To  suckle/oo/s  ♦  and  chronicle  small  beer," 

that  Monsieur  d'Houdetot,  the  "  good  sort  of  gentleman"  who 
had  the  honour  to  be  the  husband  of  Sophie,  was  frequently  the 
advocate  of  his  wife's  lover !  At  length,  observes  our  authoress, 
with  her  characteristic  happy  talent  at  liberal  allusion,  "  at  length 
Monsieur  d'  Houdetot  was  taken  to  that  abode  of  felicity  saiq  to 
be  reserved  as  a  recompense  for  such  forbearing  husbands ;  and 

— ; , ?. 

*  We  presume  Lady  Morgan  me^ns  the  infants  of  a  legitimi|ile  copQ'ezio^ 
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the   death  of  St.  Lambert  left  this  wife  and  mistress  doubly 
widowed  ! " 

How  poetical  I  how  tender ! 

Madame  now  felt  sadly  desolate;  for  Rousseau,  who,  filled 
with  the  illumination  of  philosophy,  had  attempted  to  supplant 
his   confiding  friend  St.  Lambert,   in  the  good  graces  of  this 
** susceptible     wife,  was  "no  more:"  Lalande  noire  had  laid 
low  the  hermitage  of  the  philosopher  !  all  was  altered  bv  time 
mid  circumstances;  but  the  heart,  the  imagination  of  Madame 
d'  Houdetot  were  still  the  same  !    There  is  men  something  more 
about  ^^  throbs,  that  had  not  slackened  in  their  heat :"  ana  this  is 
preparatory  to  the  starting  of  another  St.  Lambert,  that  is, 
another  gallant,  "  in  the  solitudes  of  Montmorencie  !'*  Avoir  wte 
charme  jusqii  a  les  rides^  our  author  observes  elsewhere,  to  be 
charming  even  in  their  wrinkles,  is  not  confined  to  those  forms 
which  time  has  spared,  and  over  whose  waning  charms  love  still 
sheds  the  reflection  of  his  departed  light.  (Charming !)   Even 
AiiND  there  (in  France,  and  in  France  only)  partakes  of  the  at- 
traction of  sex :  and  the  brilliant  fancy  and  unextinguishahle  sen^ 
sihility  of  Madame  d'  Houdetot  at  seventy  awakened  an  admira- 
tion as  genuine  and  lively  as  the  personal  charms  of  Ninon  de 
V  Enclos  obtained  at  three-score."     What  a  privileged  country  ! 
This,  to  use  Lady  Morgan's  phrase^  is^  indecKl,  ^^  to  be  a  queen 
for  life." 

This  ^*  force  contagievse  de  P amour  " — this  ^^  fr4missement  deliA 
meux  " — appears  to  have  as  many  charms  for  Lady  Morgan  as  for 
her  instructor  in  morals,  Rousseau.  Even  in  the  gloomy  fortress 
of  FincenneSf  which  the  authoress  visits,  and  where  shie  looks  into 
the  chapelle  expiatoire,  consecrated  to  the  memonr  of  the  Duke 
d*  Enghien,  we  have  an  allusion  to  Mirabeau,  who  was  impri- 
soned here,  and  are  told  that  here  he  framed  ^^  his  beautiful 
letters  to  the  frail  and  fair  Sophie,"  qualities  that  really  seem  to 
be  ins^arably  linked  in  the  fair  authoress's  imagination.  This 
filthy  debauchee,  we  are  elsewhere  assured  by  o.ur  author,  was 
"  no  more  than  an  aimable  rou^:''  an  agreeable  rake;  and  his 
vices  belong,  of  course,  to  the  *^  manners  of  his  age."  That  he 
was  an  atheist  is,  we  suppose,  in  Lady  Morgan's  eyes,  no  violent 
oflfence;  as  her  favourite  Diderot  was  the  same;  and  it  is  amply 
compensated  by  the  merit  of  his  keeping  a  mistress,  and  writing 
licentious  epistles. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  "  terrific  fortress,"  which  she 
has  thus  contrived  to  enliven  with  gallant  recollections,  our  fair 
traveller  visits  a  country-seat.  "  The  gardens,  the  plantations, 
and  the  green  lawns  of  Plaisance,  are  in  their  neatness,  taste,  and 
arran^ment,  all  English ;  but  the  house,  the  furniture,  the  fls- 
wiationSf  are  genuinely  French," 
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They  are  so  indeed.  These  associations  fire  the  amours  ot 
that  "  gallant  and  accomplished  voluptuary,  Charles  VII.  witU 
his  mistress,  Agnes  Sorrel,  who  was  called  la  belle  des  belles  ^ 
but  whom  our  authoress,  looking  on  her  picture,  and  'being  well 
read,  we  presume,  in  "  Le  Lavater  des  Dames,  with  planches^* 
chooses  to  new-name  la  bonne  des  bonnes.  We  have  then  some 
conjectures  in  the  style  of  historian  Godwin :  "-Here,  perhaps^ 
in  the  very  walks  through  which  we  were  loitering,  the  brave 
Dunois  may  have  paid  nis  chivalrous  court  to  die  ^  gentle 
Agnes ;'  Alain  Chartier  may  have  sung  her  praises ;  ana  the 
honest  and  unfortunate  Jacques  de  Coeur"  (a  name  of  happy 
omen)  "  may  have  received  her  testamentary  commands.''  *^  Ilere 
too,  perhaps," — the  authoress  warms  with  her  subject — Lotus 
XV.  first  "drank  delicious  poison  from  the  eyes*'  of  Ma- 
dame dc  Chateauroux;  for  it  was  at  an  entertainment  giveif  at 
Flaisance  by  the  grand  uncle  of  Madame  d'  Hossonville  (whose 
fortunate  ^  historical  recollections '  had  been  already  noticed)  that 
that  monarch  first  beheld  the  most  beautiful,  and  apparently  the 
most  amiable,  of  his  mistresses."  After  musing  ana  mdting  in 
the  bowers  where  these  tender  scenes  were  acted,  the  authoress, 
returns  to  the  house,  and  solaces  her  battemens  de  coeur  vnth  a 
*'  liqueur"  and  a  "  bouillon." 

Under  the  head  of  Paris,  the  French  people  are  advan- 
tageously compared  with  our  barbarous  and  immoral  islanders. 
Tnere  are  no  pickpockets  in  Paris;  no  swindlers;  no  house- 
breakers ;  "  atrocities  against  nature ;  parricide ;  infanticide ;  are 
rarely  committed ;"  though  they  are  so  common  with  us :  and 
the  wretches  called  "  monsters, "  of  whom  one  or  two  in  our 
whole  history  have  appeared,  are  brought  forward  by  this  amiable 
associate  of  the  respectable  Fillet,  as  a  genus  exclusivel;^  of  Eng- 
lish production :  and  we  are  assured  that  the  tale  of  their  ^'  stab- 
bing with  wanton  fury  the  helpless  female  exposed  to  their  hor- 
rible and  unaccountable  attacks,  excited  emotions  of  horror  and 
disgust  i|i  a  P^rench  society."  In  an  English  one  this  would  not 
have  })een  the  case, 

But  "  the  street-population  of  Paris  seemed  always  to  me  to 
be  characterized 'vnth  great  temperance,  mildness," — and  other 
virtues ;  "  an^  to  be  particularly  governed  by  a  spirit  of  in- 
nocent, though  luxurious,  enjoyment."  The  street-population 
of  P^s,  we  are  again  told,  have  scarcely  time  to  brood  and  be 
wicked ;  they  are  working,  talking,  laughing,  listening,  recreat-- 
ing,  and  enjoying,  "  from  night  till  mom,  Trom  mom  till  dewy 
eve :  "  they  may,  perhaps^  be  deemed  frivolous,  but  they  are  not 


vicious" 


Can  this  be  the  veiy  people  who  carried  hearts  and  heads  upon 
the  point  of  pi^es  ?  Cfao  Uiese  be'  the  brutal  assassins,  the  obscene 
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mntilators,  of  tbe  Princesse  de Lambelle?  Could  these  temperate 
and  mild,  these  laughing  and  talking  and  enjoying  folks,  break 
into  the  sanctuary  of  the  prison,  and  butcher,  for  their  amuse- 
ment, helpless  priests,  and  women  and  children?  Are  these  they 
who  jestea  on  tne  blood  that  spouted  from  the  decapitated  bodiea 
quivering  under  the  axe  of  the  guillotine,  and  whose  gaiety 
vented  itself  in  the  general  ejaculation,  "  Quel  joli  jet^d'eau  ?" 
Are  these  they,  whose  very  snufF-boXes  have  secret  springs, 
which  reveal  pictures  affi'onting  to  the  eye  of  modesty ;  whose 
pocket-novels,  that  lie  on  every  book-stall,  contain  prints,  of 
which  "atrocities  against  nature"  form  the  comit^on  subject; 
and  which  are  slid  into  the  hand  of  the  literary  foreigner  by 
French  women  !  Yes,  these  are  the  very  people.  Nay,  we  are 
told  that  the  French  are  "  ^primitive  people  !l  "  and  the  author 
is  so  enamoured  of  this  happy  phrase,  that  she  repeats  it  half 
a  dozen  times  in  as  many  different  places.  *^  The  French  a  pri- 
mitive pecmie  ! !  "  *^  You  are  a  very  simplicity  woman  !  I  pray 
you,  peace  I " 

This  eulogium  on  the  comparative  moral  innocence  of  the 
French  street-population,  is  followed  up  by  an  elaborate  satire 
on  the  domestic  fire-side  of  England.  This,  it  s^mp,  <^  has  its 
peace  too  often  disturbed  by  little  bickerings  and  mutual  thwart- 
mgs,  the  result  of  abundant  bile  and  saittmine  humour j  and  of  the 
close  and  constant  contact  of  persons  (husbands  with  their  wives, 
and  children  and  relatives)  who  have,  nationally,  a  tendency  to 
tedium  and  ennui,  and  who,  with  the  greatest  qualities  and 
highest  powers,*'  (how  obliging  !)  **have  certainly  not  the  art  of 
bemg  very  amusing,  either  to  themselves  or  others."  In  con- 
templating, therefore,  the  English  at  their  fire-side,  and  the 
French  in  their  gardens,  it  must  be  allowed^  that  if  the  English 
are  the  wisest-  and  greatest  nation,"  (what  a  pretty  ironical 
stroke!)  ^*  the  French  are  incontestably  the  happiest,  and  the 
most  amiable.*' 

We  shall  not  contest  a  point  which  a  lady  declares  to  be  in<> 
contestable. 

"  The  new  French  youth"  are  "  spirited,  energetic,  frank, 
and  communicative;"  and  the  "young  men  in  their i)lack  stocks 
and  shabby  hats  hurrying  from  lecture  to  lecture ;  hastening  to 
catch  the  hours  of  one  public  library,  or  to  overtake  those  of 
another,"  are  contrasted  with  the  youth  of  England ;  "  neat  and 
trimly  dressed,"  parading  their  persons  and  their  ennui  at  stated 
hours  in  stated  places ;  who  preside  over  the  folds  of  a  neck- 
cloth, or  dictate  the  varnish  which  should  illustrate  a  boot." 

It  is  said  by  ^lian,  of  the  Athenians,  that  they  wore  em- 
broidered tunics ;  powdered  their  hair  with  gold  grasshoppers ; 
^nd  had  boys  following,  them  with  folding,  seats,  that  they  might 
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rest  conveniently  where  they  chose :  ^^  yet  such  as  they  wer^"  ! 
adds  this  old  gleaner  of  anecdotes,  *'  they  conquered  in  the  baW 
tie  of  Marathon/'  The  officers  who  fought  at  Waterloo  pj^ 
bably  understood  to  a  nicety  the  polish  of  a  boot.  The  stuoents 
ci  Oxford  and  Cambridge  tie  their  cravats  well,  and  lounge  in 
Bond*street ;  and  they  have^  moreover,  a  greater  portion  o?  so^ 
lid  literature  than  any  lecture-hunter  of  Jraris  can  ever  pretend 
to  attain,  though  aided  by  those  infallible  symbols  of  learning, 
a  black  stock  and  a  shabby  hat. 

Literature,  it  seems,  descends  in  France  even  to  the  lower 
classes;  among  whom  it  is  remarkable  that  they  who  cannot 
read,  can  listen  (as  is,  we  fancy,  the  case  in  most  English  pot- 
houses) and  we  are  told  this  with  the  author's  characteristicai 
witty  appropriation  of  a  language  usually  consecrated  to  that 
absurd  *^  religious  form"  distinguished  by  the  name  of  pray^, 
^^  All  who  could  read,  took  the  book  in  turn ;  and  those  who 
could  not,  listened ;  marked^  learned^  and  inwardly  digested,'^ 

There  is  even  ^^  a  branch  of  literature  "  solely  designed  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  servants;  ^'  such  as  Xf«  Bon  Berger :"  and  we 
are  desired  to  believe  that  this  is  **  peculiar  to  France."  Probably 
this  lively^  lady  may  suppose  the  tracts  of  the, ^^  Cheap  Repor 
sitory "  to  be  translations  from  the  French  of  La  Fontaine  or 
Marmontel,  and  the  ^<  Shepherd  of  Salisbury  Plain  "  to  be  stolen 
from  "  Le  Bon  Berger." 

In  the  department  of  ^^  eminent  and  literary  characters,"  wa 
were  not  at  all  surprised  to  me^twith  *^  the  stibliine  Vohiey," 
who  discovered  in  his  *^  Ruines  des  Empires,"  that  religion  Was 
the  destroyer  of  nations;  and  this  is  called  by  our  author  ^^  draw* 
ii^  a  political  moral  from  fallen  columns,  and  teaching  lessons 
from  stones:"  and  his  "  intellect  "  is  said  to  be  "  nolle  m  its  ob- 
servation ; "  a  phrase  which  we  shall  not  affect  to  cmnprehend ; 
and   ^^just^  even  when  fanciful^  in  its  inferences ; "  which  we 

£  resume  to  mean,  both  accurate  and  chimerical,  and  to  refer  to 
is  ingenious  refutation  of  the  historian  Tacitus,  respecting  the 
personal  existence  of  Jesus  Christ,  by  resolving  the  gospel  history 
mto  astronomic  allegory.  We  are  happy  to  hear  from  Lady 
Morgan  that  he  is  about  to  carry  the  same  spirit  of  ^^  noble  ob» 
servation"  and  visionary  accuracy  into  the  Old  Testament.  The 
astronomical  method,  which,  unfortunately  for  the  originality 
of  the  sublime  Mr«  Volney,  had  been  often  employed  to  explain 
the  heathen  mythology,  is  now  found  to  be  the  true  key  to  the 
Mosaic  history :  Abruiam  is  detected  to  have  been  only  a  bril- 
liant constellation;  and  Moses,  Bacchus;  or  the  sun.  That 
Bacchus  was  Moses,  disguised  by  fabulous  tradition,  the  original 
Mr.  Volney  must  have  heard,  though  Lady  Morgan  seems  j^ 
4^orant  of  the  matter.    But  Mn  Yolney's  uigeomty  con&Uts  mi 
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making  out  Moses  to  be  Bacchus.  The  philosophic  authoress 
candidly  doubts  whether  this  ^'new  reading"  will  obtain  <^a 
patient  hearing  from  a  world,  which  at  the  present  moment  seems 
out  little  inclined  to  countenance  innovation,'^  ^  What  a  pity  ! 

The  house  of  Monsieur  Denon  is  described  with  a  pretty  con* 
fiision   of  metaphor,  and  in  something  of  our  author's  religious 
taste^  ^^  as  the  little  Loretto  of  the  arts,  where  (he  high-priest 
frequently  supersedes  the  divinities  at  whose  altars  he  presides.'* 
An  ingenious  idea  is  started  of  France  '^  sending  out  some 
specimens  of  her  national  character  into  other  countries.'*     We 
believe  she  has  done  so  before ;  and  the  countries  have  very  un- 
grat^Uy  felt  eager  to  return  them  on  her  hands.    Mr.  Denon^ 
however,  is  proposed  as  one  of  the  new  representatives  of  France* 
As  a  man  of  science,  he  would,  we  hope,  meet  with  a  respectful 
welcome,    if  our  ^^  abundant  bile"  and  *^  saturnine  humour" 
allowed  us  to  distinguish  scientific  merit.     But  it  is  not  for  his 
science  that  Lady  Sf  organ  would  send  him  out  to  us ;  it  is  for 
his  united  gaiety  and  sensibility;  whose  power  ^'  over  the  shocks 
of  time  and  accident"  is  in  Mr.  Denon  so  delightfully  exhibited: 
and  then  follows  a  passage  which  we  cannot  omit,  as  it  illustrates 
the  great  advantages  of  having  served  an  apprenticeship  as  a  no- 
vel-writer : 

*'  Oh  I  where  may  that  blessed  charm  he  sought,  which  can  thus 
fling  over  the  pensive  evening  of  life  the  sunny  brightness  of  its  morn- 
ing !  which  nourishes  the  heart's  young  warmth  through  the  succes- 
sive lustres  of  passing  years  !-~feeds  the  unwasted  spirits  to  their  last 
flash f  and  seems  unextinguishable  only  by  that  power  which  stills  the 
vital  throb,  and  quenches  the  ethereal  flame  together.^ ' 

Among  the  poets^  with  whom  the  saturnine  people  of  England 
have  not  yet  the  good  fortune  to  be  acquaintea,  mention  is  made 
of  Parny.     Lady  Morgan  somewhere  talks  of  Mr.  Moore  being 
the  undisputed  first  genius  among  our  poets.     True — for  Mr. 
Moore  wrote  Little's  roems :  and  we  did  hear  something  of  a 
certain  **  Philosophy  of  Pleasure:"  a  didactic  system  of  "  ele- 
gant voluptuousness,    which  some  awkward  English  blushes  of 
compunction  deterred  the  poet  from  unfolding  to  the  eye  of  day. 
Enough,  however,  has  seen  the  light  to  justify  our  fair  writer^s 
encomium  i  for  what  are  the  dull  epics  or  musings  in  verse,  the 
"  Rpderics  "  or  the  "  Reclicses"  compared  with  the  love-odes  and 
loye-ballads  of  Erin's  Anacre(m?-^^ow  "  Parny  is  the  French 
Little:^*  with  precisely  the  shades  of  difference  that  might  have 
been  expected.     In  the  schemes  of  laciviousness  which  under  so 
many  various  forms  of  literature  are  made  to  suit  the  taste  of 
that  "  primitive  people,"  blasphemy  is  always  mixed  up  with 
lewdness.     Parny  had  not  the  compunctious  blushes  of  Mr. 
^QQre,  aii4  has  dashed  in  the  face  oi  the  world  the  filth  of  fab 
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impurity  and  the  venom  of  his  impiety.  We  were  once  starred 
at  hearing  a  sentimental  young  lady,  who  penned  stanzas  abdut 
love  aQd  mendship  when  she  should  have  been  ^^  mending  her 
stockings,"  speak  m  praise  of  "  Rochester's  PoemsJ*  We  did  nxA 
ask  her  if  sue  had  read  them.  Will  Lady  Morgan  vulture  to 
state  that  she  has  read  the  "  Poems"  otPamyP,  We  are  ac- 
quainted with  Miss  Owenson's  poetical  abilities:  will  Lady 
Morgan  venture  to  say  that  she  will  translate  Pamy? 

Among  the  female  writers  of  France,  the  author  particuhrly 
selects  Madame  de  Stael,  as  a  writer  ^*  from  whom  she  has  re- 
ceived infinite  pleasure,  and  as  a  woman,  infinite  pride/'  To 
the  talents  of  Madame  de  Stael  we  have  ourselves  borne  witness : 
but  we  fancy  she  had  an  additional  claim  to  the  admiration  of 
Lady  Morgan,  as  the  satirist  of  English  manners,  and  the  au- 
thor of  the  infamous  Delphine.  -  The  author,  on  inquiring  for 
Madame  de  Genlis,  was  told  that  she  ^'  s'est  jett^e  dans  la  religion." 
**  The  throwing  oneself  mio  religion,  '*  conveys  an  exoell^it  idea 
of  a  French  woman's  devotion : 

"  A  youth  of  pleasure,  an  old  age  o^  heads** 

For  Madame  de  Genlis,  however,  we  have  not  a  little  respect: 
her  talents  have  been  often  rendered  subservient  to  purposes  of 
moral  utility:  but  she  is  still  a  Frenchwoman;  and  we  are 
tempted  to  copy  the  scene  of  her  religious  retirement,  which  the 
author  describes  with  evident  admiration,  and  with  congenial 
taste: 

**  Her  apartment  (in  the  convent  of  the  Carmelites)  might  have  aor 
Bwered  equally  for  the  oratory  of  a  saint  or  the  boudoir  of  a  coquette. 
Her  blue  silk  drsqperies,  her  alabaster  vases,  her  fresh-gathered 
flowers,  and  elegant  Grecian  couch,  breathed  still  of  this  world :  but 
the  large  cruqfixj  (that  image  of  suffering  and  humility,)  which  hung 
at  the  foot  of  that  couch  ;  the  devotional  books  that  lay  mingled  with 
lay  works,  and  the  chaplets  and  rosaries  which  hung  suspended  firom 
a  wdl  where  her  lute  vibrated,  and  which  her  paintings  adorned^  iof 
dicated  a  vocation  before  which  genius  lay  subdued,  and  the  gracei 
forgotten.  On  showing  me  the  pious  relics  which  enriched  this^  pretty 
ceul  Madame  de  Genlis  pointed  out  to  my  admiration  a  Christ  on  the 
crosSf  which  hung  at  the  foot  of  her  bed.  It  was  so. celebrated  for.  the 
beauty  of  its  execution,  that  the  Pope  had  sent  for  it  when  he  was  in 
Paris,  and  blessed  it,  ere  he  returned  the  sad  and  holy,  representa- 
tion to  its  distinguished  owner  ;  and  she  naturally  placed  great  value 
cm  a  heautifvl  rosary,  which  had  belonged  to  Fenelon,  and  which  that 
i!LEGANT  SAiMT  had  wom  and  prayed  over  till  a  few  days  before  bi^ 
death." 

We  can  supply  a  comment  on  the  edif^ring  retraite  of  Madwi.^ 
de  Genlis»  in  the  intelligence  that  this  elegant  recluse  has  sipce 
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'^-thrown- herself''  back  into  the  world,  and  is  no  longer  ^n« 
ployed  in  "  cc^ying  all  the  plants  mentioned  in  the  Bibfe.'' 

'We  cannot  stuff  our  pages  with  gossip,  or  aid  this  airy  lady's 

vanity  by  trumpeting  her  intimacies  with  people  whom  she  thinks 

great  persons:  and  we  are  willing  to  spare  her  the  mortification. 

and  ourselves  the  drudgery,  of  hunting  her  through  her  odd 

blunders  of  historic  dates,  and  stripping  her  pretensions  bare 

by   the  exposure  of  her  school-girl  ignorance  of  names.     The 

best  part  of  the  book  (for  we  would  be  "  candid  where  we  can  ") 

is  the  chapter  on  the  French  drama :  and  we  do  not  think  the 

^orse  of  her  judgment  of  Racine^  because  it  offends  against  the 

canon  of  continental  taste.     But  even  here — on  a  subject  where 

she  certainly  shows  a  degree  of  taste  and  devemess,  she  cannot  * 

help  being  now  and  then  superficial  and  absurd :  and  talks  dog'* 

niatically  of  ^'  comedy  be|ng  founded  on  the  truth  of  nature,  and 

tragedy  on  her  violation  and  extravagance:"  and  this  is  th^ 

isame  pei'son  who  really  appears  to  have  some  feeling  of  Shak^ 

speare's  excellencies  in  poetic  imageiy  and  sentiment,  and  the 

philosophy  of  human  passion.     How  Lady  Morgan  came  to  ap-» 

preciate  Shakspeare  we  are  excessively  at  a  loss  to  understand ; 

and  we  almost  entertain  a  hope  that  she  may  at  last  be  brought  to 

read  tjse  Jamentation  of  David  over  Jonathan. and  Saul,  with  other 

purpose  than  that  of  ribaldrous  and  unfeeling  parody.    *'  This 

admirable  fijithor,"  says  the  excellent  Addison  of  Shakspeare, 

*^  as  well  as  the  best  and  wisest  nien  of  all  ages  and  all  nations, 

seems  po  have  had  his  mind  thoroughly  seasoned  with  religion: 

as  appears  from  many  passages  in  his  plays  that  would  not  be 

suffered  by  a  modern  audience."  Can  Lady  Morgan  suffer  them  ? 

Such  is  *^  France;"  a  work  prefaced  by  indignant  ^complaints 

of  imputations  cast  upon  the  excellent  author's  character,  as  a 

writer  of  '^  licentiousness,  profligacy,  irreverence,  blasphemy,  li«- 

beilinism,  disloyalty,  an4  atheism."    We  have  no  appetite  for 

Ihe  doctor's  Appendices. 

The  habit  ot  scribbling  and  publishing  is  wonderfully  favour* 
able  to  confidence.  Lady  Morgan  had  scribbled  and  published 
some  showy  novels,  into  which  she  sometimes  contrived  to  throw 
a  certain  interest  pf  plot  and  grotesque  wildness  of  character: 
but  which  were  fiiU  of  mincing  affectations  in  language,  and  of 
sentiments  and  descriptions  which  were  sometimes,  to  speak 
soheriy,  a  .little,  or  not  a  little,  meretricious.  Intoxicated  with 
the  increase  of  her  own  petty  woman's  vanity,  and  fluttering  in 
every  nerve  with  the. ambition  of  blazing  forth  in  print  as  a  phi- 
losophical tourist,  she  posts  to  France  with  her  tablets  in  her 
handy  under  an  engagement  to  make  a  book  in  the  shortest 
|«i6si)>le  time;  and  casting  a  giddy  eye  around  her,  imagines 
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that  she  has  thoroughly  read  the  character  of  a  foreign  liatioii^' 
and  acquired  a  right  to  vilify  and  asperse  the  manners  and  insti-^ 
tutions  of  her  own.  Her  flippant  and  frivolous  loquacity,  and 
the  conceited  jargon  of  her  style,  womd  not  alone  have  led  us  to 
contribute  towards  lifting  her  mto  consequence :  but  she  has  dared 
to  pollute  with  the  drivellings  of  her  fol]y  that  venerable  book, 
whose  words  that  "  breathe  and  burn "  have  never  impressed 
her  imagination,  and  whose  inner  sense  has  &iled  to  awaken  her 
heart.  She  has  written  for  the  meridian  of  that  country,  where 
to  be  ashamed  of  the  name  of  Christ  would  be  a  natural  passport 
to  fashionable  and  scientific  society;  and  she  has  deserved  its 
mprobation.  She  has  fallen  down  before  the  feet  of  the  French 
DAAJU I  and  renounced  the  &ith  and  feelings,  the  lovely  national 
predilections,  the  amiable  prejudice  and  graceful  patriotisufi^ 
of  a  British  woman.  Fashion  and  bisy  idleness,  ana  the  fond- 
ness for  gossiping  anecdote  and  calumnious  jest,  have  given  her 
book  a  momentary  reputation :  but  *it  has  nothing  in  common 
with  the  literary  habits,  the  tastes,  and  the  principles  of  that 
domestic  circle  whose  privacy  she  has  profaned,  and  whose 
national  and  chastened  enjiiyments  she  has  covered  with  un- 
seemly ridicule.  Therefore  it  is — that  we  have  held  her  book 
np  to  the  disgust  of  the  modest,  the  horror  of  the  pious^  and  the 
ridicule  of  the  wise. 
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AftT.  XVII.— ON  THE  POOR  LAWS. 

1.  Report  of  the  Lords*  Committees,  on  the  Poor  Laws;  mth  Mi^ 
nutesof  Evidence.    Ordered  to  be  printed  10th  July,  1817. 

2.  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Poor  Laws :  with  the 
Minutes  of*  Evidence  taken  before  the  Committee  ;.  and  an  Ap- 
pendix. Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed 
4th  July,  1817. 

3.  Dissertation  on  the  Poor  Laws.  By  the  late  Rev.  Jos.  Towns- 
hend.     Republished,  1817. 

Ihe  general  distress  of  the  last  two  years,  which  perhaps 
never  was  equalled  in  a  country  civilized  like  ours,  ana  spared 
bv  Providence  from  the  devastations  of  war,  has  naturally  turned 
au  eyes  u^on  the  causes,  moral  or  political,  which  appear  to 
have  contributed  towards  it ;  and  the  result  has  been  a  very  ge- 
neral conviction  that  the  Poor  Laws,  «s  now  administeredl,  tf» 
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the  main  source  asld  root  of  the  mischief*  *^  At  the  present 
moment  every  one  feels  how' much  they  aggravate  the  other  dif- 
ficulties of  tn0>  country.  But  great  as  it  is,  this  evil  is  not  the 
greatest  which  thes^  laws  produce.  They  are  still  more  pernici- 
ous in  their  moral  than  in  their  financial  operation.  They  have 
already  done  much  to  vitiate  the  habits,  disposition,  and  cha^ 
racter,  of  a  very  large  portion  of  our  people ;  and  they  have  di»» 
ordered  die  frame  of  society  itself,  by  weaKening  among  its  diifer- 
ent  parts  the  mutual  relations  and  feelings  of  benevolence  and 
attachment.''   (Preface  to  Townshend's  Dissert,  p.  vi.) 

Partaking  strongly  of  these  sentiments,  which  we  have 
expressed  on  former  occasions;  and  trusting  that  the  time 
now  approaches,  when,  owing  to  the  revival  of  trade  and  con- 
fidence, and  the  decreasing  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  some 
remedy  may  be  safely  applied  to  the  radical  and  growing  dis- 
ease ;  we  shall  make  no  apology  for  entering  somewhat  fully  upon 
the  subject,  and  availing  ourselves  of  those  lights  which  the 
wisdom  of  parliament,  by  publishing  the  Minutes  of  the  Evi- 
dence laid  before  them,  has  held  up  for  the  use  of  the  con^ 
munity. 

We  do  not  however  agree  with  those  writers  who  disapprove 
in  toto  of  all  legal  provision  for  the  impotent  or  destitute  poor. 
In  a  simple  state  of  society,  or  in  a  thinly  peopled  country,  the 
primitive  custom  of  voluntary  contributions  at  the  church-door 
might  suffice  for  the  relief  of  its  indigent  members.     But,  as  we 
find  observed  by  the  Committee  or  the  General  Assembly  in 
Scotland  (where  this  custom  is  still  laudably  maintained),  it  is 
clear  that  in  extensive  parishes  and  crowded  towns,  in  which  the 
accommodation  provided  for  the  inhabitants  in  the  parish-church 
bears  no  proportion  to  the  population,  a  legal  assessment  seems 
to  be  inevitable,  as  long  80^  in  defiance  of  repeated  calls  from  the- 
public,  and  iii  neglect  of  the  best  interests  of  the  people  en- 
trusted to  their  direction,  government  allows  this  stale  oi  things 
to  continue  unredressed.     Neither  does  it  appear  to  us  that 
either  principle^  or  experience,  would  lead  to  the  belief  that  the 
evils  which  we  now  feel  and  lament,  and  attribute  to  the  operar 
tion  of  the  poor  laws,  arise  actually,  or  must  arise  necessarily, 
from  the  continuance  of  a  legal  and  compulsory  assessment  m 
favour  of  the  infirm,  or  aged,  or  orphan  poor.     In  all  populous 
countries  we  must  be  prepared  to  expect  a  large  amount  of  dis- 
tress,  disease,    and  indigence:    some  the  consequence  of  un- 
fttQidable  misfortunes,  and  much  more  the  conseouence  of  vicesy 
tfpon  which  the  general  laws  of  Providence  infallibly  inflict  a 
temporal  as  well  as  a  future  chastisement     Without  stopping 
then  to  argue,   whether  it  is  best  that  this  distress  should 
be  entitled  to  legal  relief,  or  be  left  to  exercisei  the  virtue  of 
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Toluntaiy'and  individual  diarity,  we  are  content  to  take  thut 
•part  of  our  laws  as  we  find  it  established,  and  interwoven  witk 
the  habits  of  the  community.  In  fact,  we  are  of  opinion,  thougk 
a  strong  case  might  be  easily  made  out  on  the  other  side,  that, 
before  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war,  the  evils 
and  advantages  of  the  poor-rates  were  pretty  equally  balanced ; 
that  the  objections  against  them  were  very  much  the  consequence 
of  mismana^ment  of  one  sort  or  other ;  and  that  if  nearly  the 
«ame  attention  had  been  employed  upon  the  subject  which  their 
cubsequent  increase  and  present  magnitude  have  rendered  indis^ 
pensable,  and  no  alteration  had  taken  place  in  the  general  mode 
of  administering  relief,  most  of  the  existing  evils  would  have 
been  obviated,  and  there  would  have  been  no  just  foundation 
fer  complaints  like  those  w^e  now  hear,  no  pressure  like  that 
which  now  threatens  to  involve  the  richest  country  of  the  world 
in  universal  pauperism. 

Until  the  period  to  which  we  have  alluded,  the  parish  work- 
Siouse  was  a  resource  for  the  aged,  and  impotent,  and  destitute } 
was  a  place  of  confinement  for  the  disorderly  and  idle :  and  an 
object  of  terror  to  the  able  and  industrious.     The  ou^-door 
relief  was  confined  to  occasional  assistance  during  temporary  ill- 
.ness,  or  the  woman'&  confinement ;  to  the  payment  perhaps  of 
e  third  or  half  the  rent  of  the  cottage  in  cases  of  large  families; 
and  to  a  small  weekly  allowance  to  a  few  infirm  persons  of  good 
character,  who  made  up  the  rest  of  thefr  support  by  such  trifling 
works  of  industry  as  they  were  able  to  perform.    Some  encroach- 
ments no  doubt  were  made  from  time  to  time,  and  in  peculiar 
situations,  on  these  general  principles  of  public  relief :  but  no 
man  in  health  and  work  ever  thought  of  applying  for  regular 
parochial  pay;    and   no  artificial  encouragements  having  dis- 
turbed in  any  material  degree  the  general  adaptation  of  the 
supply  to  the  d^nand  for  labour,  want  of  work  was  not  a  comr 
mon  case.     Thinking  people,  it  is  true,  even  then  foresaw  tliat 
the  principle  of  the  poor  laws  was  fundamentally  wrong,  and 
had  a  tendency  to  create  the  distress  it  professed  to  remove ;  and 
particularly,    they  argued  that   the  idea  of  providing  employ 
at  the  public  expense  was  contrary  to  the  soundest  rules  of  jus- 
tice and  policy.     But  in  fact  this  part  of  the  act  of  Elizabeth  had 
not  then  been  called  into  extensive  operation,  and  went  little 
further  than  the  wholesome  purpose  of  keeping  those  collected 
in  the  workhouse  employed ;  while  the  discipline,  the  disgrace, 
and  we  may  add  the  misery  of  the  workhouse  itself,. acted  the 
useful  part  of  stimulating  industry,  and  encouraging  independ- 
ence, as  long  as  the  alternative  of  entering  it,  or  of  providing 
self-support,  was  left  by  the  legislature,  enforced  by  the  parishj 
and  required  by  the  magistrate.  The  principle  of  the  poor  laws,  ao 
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^tkhU  haslhel  rieidical  fkiilt  of  assuming,  or  establishing,  the  ri^ht 
of  the  poor,  that  is,  as  it  may  turn  out,  of  the  whole  commumtyt 
to  employment  and  support  at  the  expense  of  the  community, 
which  is  evidently  absurd ;  still,  however^  five-and-twenty  years 
ago  this  principle  had  not  practically  produced  the  efiect 
'vmich  it  is  calculated  to  produce,  though  it  had  been  considered 
as  law  above  200  years;  and  had  not  prevented  the  state  of 
society  in  England  from  exhibiting  the  most  flattering  appear^ 
ances  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war. 

The  very  ffreat  price  of  the  necessaries  of  lire,  but  more  par- 
ticularly of  wead-corn,  durinff  the  whole  of  the  year  1795, 
produced  a  general  and  extraordinary  demand  for  parochial  as- 
sistance ;  which  was  granted  at  that  time^  not  only  to  the  infirm 
and  impotent,  but  to  the  able-bodied  and  industrious,  who  had 
few  of  them  ever  applied  to  the  parish  for  relief,  and  that  only 
during  temporary  illness  and  disability.  It  was  at  this  season 
of  acknowledged  difficulty  that  the  county  magistriites,  first  in 
Berkshire,  and  afterguards  in  bther  parts  of  the  middle  and 
south  of  England,  agreed  to  relieve,  the  poor  according  to  a 
general  and  uniform  scale,  r^ulated  by  the  price  of  bread;* 
and  issued  a  table,  which  professed  to  show,  at  one  view,  what 
should  be  the  weekly  income  of  the  industrious  poor ;  which  it 
fixed  in  a  certain  ratio,  according  to  the  price  of  bread,  and  the 
size  of  the  family.  Whatever  the  man's  labour  produced  less 
than  this  imperious  table,  was  made  up  by  the  parish ;  and  an 
act  to  enforce  compliance  was  subsequently  passed  by  the  legis- 
lature, empowering  the  justices,  under  certain  conditions,  to  order 
relief  out  of  the  workhouse :  36  Geo.  3.  c.  23. 

The  magistrates  with  whom  this  plan  originated  were,  no 
doubt,  actuated  by  feelings  of  humanity.  The  evil  they  had  to 
contend  with  was  pressing :  the  price  of  food  was  rapidly  rising, 
and  the  wages  of  labour  bore  no  proportion  to  that  rise;  so  that 
a  man's  weekly  pay  was  clearly  insufficient  to  support  his  family. 
The  crisis,  too,  was  a  formidable  one:  discontent  and  insubordi- 
nation existed  very  widely:  and  it  was  justly  thought  that  if  real 
were  added  to  imaginary  evil,  and  hunger  sharpened  the  exacer- 
bations of  previous  ill  temper,  the  peace  of  the  community  would 
be  seriously  endangered.  The  people  had  been  often  taught  that 
revolution  would  make  their  condition  better;  and  if  it  oecame 
clear,  that  nothing  could  make  it  worse,  no  slight  additional 
force  would  be  given  to  the  arguments  of  the  evil-disposed  and 
discontented.  In  these  difficult  circumstances  two  modes  of 
administering  relief  lay  before  them ;  one  was  a  compulsory  aug- 
mentation of  the  wages  of  labour,  to  meet  the  existing  case, 

^^^^^'™^~*^^~'»^»«^—    I  —.— ^-.»»_—        I      _    ^.— ^»_^— II       I     mail'  n  <  »»— «-i«^— Jfc— WTi^^^K^wp^a^— >i— <^ 

•  See  Sir  JPrederick  Eden,  vol.  i.  p.  579,  &c. 
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"wbich  they  were  empowered  to  raise  by  a  statute  5  Eliz#  c.4f« 
since  (we  believe)  repealed:  the  other  was  the  enlargement  of 

earochial  aid,  in  the  way  we  have  described.  Of  two  plans, 
oth  radically  bad,  it  would  be  hazardous  to  decide  which 
might  have  been  followed  with  less  permanent  evil  to  societjr* 
*^  What  had  been,  is  unknown :  what  is,  iappears."  From  the 
publication  and  general  adoption  of  this  mode  of  Ic^al  relief, 
we  confidently  date  the  deterioration  of  our  low^  c£sses,  the 
increase  of  our  pviblic  burdens,  and  the  derangement  of  simply 
and  demand  in  all  the  numerous  departments  ot  industry.  First, 
what  shall  we  think  of  the  principle  of  a  scheme^  which  under- 
takes to  declare  what  should  be  the  income'  of  a  labourer :  without 
reference  either  to  the  work  he  does,  or  the  work  he  is  able  to  do, 
or  the  work  which  is  wanted  by  the  communi^?  which,  more^ 
over,  determines  that  income  by  the  price  of  the  gallon  loaf  of 
standjard  wheaten  bread;  and  which,  therefore,  supposes  in 
itself  the  power  of  compelling  the  production  of  an  equal 
quantity  of  wheaten  bread  in  all  seasons,  if  only  a  higher 
money  price  be  paid  for  it  Next,  consider  the  neglect  of  justice. 
Labourers  are  avowedly  to  be  supported  by  the  public :  there- 
fore, to  set  the  public  interests  on  fair  grounds,  their  whole 
earnings  ought  to  be  thrown  into  a  general  fund,  that  the 
overplus  of  one  man's  wages  might  be  applied  to  the  wants  of 
anotner : — no  such  thing :  the  single  man,  or  the  good  work- 
man, earns  5  or  10  shillings  more  than  he  is  supposed  by  the 
table  to  want,  while  the  same  sum  is  given  to  the  man  with  a 
family  from  the  public,  in  order  to  mwe  up  what  should  be  his 
income.  We  shall  not  be  supposed  to  recommend  a  general 
fiind,  in  making  this  remark :  but  it  is  clear  that  nothing  else 
could  render  the  system  equitable ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  the  plan 
now  acted  upon  is  calculated  to  reduce  all  wages  to  the  lowest 
sum  necessary  for  the  support  of  a  single  man;  and  will  effect 
this  ere  long,  if  ffenerally  extended  and  persisted  in. 

The  custom,  tnus  fatally  introduced  about  the  year  1 795,  has, 
by  degrees,  established  itself  in  the  agricultural  districts  of  half 
the  kingdom,  and  is  rapidly  spreading.  That  its  nature  may  be 
fully  understood,  we  will  explain  to  our  readers  its  actual  opera- 
tiop.  In  a  district  of  Hampshire,  with  which  we  have  local 
acquaintance,  the  practice  is  as  follows: 

Every  labourer  is  presumed  io  require  a  gallon  loaf,  per  head, 
for  each  member  of  his  family,  plus  1 :  i.  e.   6  loaves   for   5 

i)ersons.  A.  B.  has  a  wife  and  S  enildren.  He  requires  6  gallon 
oaves,  costing,  at  the  average  price  of  last  winter,  15^.  But 
bis  wages  are  but  10s.;  therefore,  the  parish  supplies  him  with 
£s,  weekly.  C.  D.  has  a  wife  and  6  children.  He  requires  9 
gallon  loaves,  or  an  income  o{  lL2s.  6d,;  therefore  his  allow- 
ance from  the  parish  is  125,  6d*  weekly.    E.  F.  is  so  idle  and  dis- 
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Inxaest  that  no  one  will  employ  him.  But  he  has  a  wife  aild  5 
children,  and  requires  8  ffailon  loaves  for  their  support.  His 
allowance,  then,  is  105.  in  lieu  of  the  wages  which  he  ought  to 
earn,  and  10^.  to  make  up  .  the  deficieijicy  of  these  wages.  He 
receives  I/.    Twelve  shilling  rates  in  7  months,  in  order  to  sup- 

f)ort  this  expenditure^  have  reduced  the  farmers  to  their  last 
arthing,  and  no  monev  remains  in  the  overseer's  hands.     What 
is  to  be  done  ?    Distram  the  farmer's  stock. 

Corollary  1.  The  man  in  the  parish  who  is  best  oiF,  is  the  worst 
and  most  useless  character.  The  man  who  is  next  best  provided^ 
is  the  man  with  the  largest  family.  Both  are  at  their  maximum 
of  comfort  when  bread  is  at  the  highest  price.  The  only  man 
who  feels  the  pressure  is  the  industrious  farmer  who  employs  the 
labourer.  ^'  He  rises  early,  and  it  is  late  before  he  can  retire  to 
his  rest :  he  works  hard  and  fares  hard;  yet,  with  all  his  labour 
and  care^  he  can  scarce  provide  subsistence  for  his  numerous 
&mi]y»  He  could  feed  them  better,  but  the  prodigal  must  Jirst  be 
fed.  He  would  purchase  warmer  clothing  for  them,  but  the  chil- 
dren of  the  prostitute  must^r^^  be  cloathed."    (Townshend,  p.  9.) 

Corollary  2.  In  this  parish  there  is  not  a  single  labourer  inde- 
pendent ot  parochial  relief. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  imagined  that  this  is  a  remarkable  or 
single  case.  It  is  universal  in  the  agricultural  countries,  with 
sucn  trifling  variations  as  the  discretion  of  some  magistrates,  or 
the  indiscretion  of  others,  may  have  locally  introduced.  Mr. 
Bennett,  a  landed  proprietor  and  magistrate  in  Wilts,  declares,, 
in  evidence,  that  such  has  been  the  allowance,  without  any  dis- 
crimination as  to  age  or  character,  for  21  years  past;  and^ives 
in  a  scale,  which  he  nad  regulated  himself,  on  a  better  principle, 
which  he  believes  will  be  adopted  throughout  the  west  of  Wilt- 
shire. The  system  is  essentially  the  same ;  it  assesses  the  weekly 
income  of  the  labourer,  in  an  exact  ralio^  according  to  the  size 
of  his  family.    (Commons'  Report,  p.  89.) 

This,  tlien,  is  the  sort  of  machinery  which  is  going  on,  not  in 
a  single  parish,  or  a  single  district,  but  throughout  half  the 
country,  as  will  be  heard,  we  doubt  not,  with  surprise  by  very 
many  of  those  who  may  cast  their  eyes  upon  this  article :  its  effect 
is  to  render  those  who  belong  to  it  as  dull  and  careless,  and  as 
far  from  voluntary  agents,  as  the  wheels  in  an  engine :  and  thus  it 
is,  that  a  sort  of  slavery  has  been  silently  introduced  into  a  land 
where  slavery  was  hitherto  unknown :  and  the  tendency  of  the 
prevailing  system,  to  bring  all  into  a  state  of  bondage,  is  so  far 
understood,  that  those  who  are  independent  of  parochial  allow- 
ance, are  distinguished  as  ^eeTTZ^;  df  which  class,  with  shame 
and  alarm  w«  speak,  in  many  parishes  there  is  no  remaining 
tpecimep. 

2  A  2 
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I.  We  shall  now  adrert  to  the  consequences  of  this  administra* 
tion  of  the  poor-rates.  The  first  is,  its  expensiveness.  When 
the  plan  was  originally  introduced,  in  1795,  a  gentleman  of  the 
neighbourhood,' being  sensible  of  the  extravagant  ratio  of  relief 
awarded  by  the  table^  called  several  individuals  togjether,  and 
requested  them  (this  was  during  the  highest  price  of  bread)^  to 
state  their  actual  wants,  according  to  their  utmost  desires,  saying 
that  he  would  satisfy  them.  The  idlowance  demanded  by  the 
labourers  themselves,  in  five  recorded  cases,  amounted  together 
to  21/.  165.  2d.  The  allowance  awarded  by  the  justices,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  &milie8,  amounted  together  to  S7L  4^.^  8d» 
Here,  therefore,  the  parish  at  large,  had  the  justices*  regulations 
taken  place,  according  to  the  directions  laid  down  in  me  table^ 
would  have  paid  to  its  labourers  152.  8^.  Id.  per  annum^  not  only 
beyond  their  necessities,  but  even  beyond  th^ir  desires. 

Again,  it  is  the  system  of  the  magistrates  not  to  take  «ny  ac- 
count of  the  woman's  and  diildren's  earnings.  This  appears 
from  many  of  the  witnesses  in  the  reports.  \Ve  extract  an  in- 
stance.   Mr.  Williams,  overseer  of  Bilrnfaam,  in  Bucks,  is  asked, 

**  Do  you  think  that  in  any  cases  the  wife  and  children  earn  as  much 
as  the  husband  ?  Very  frequently.*^And  that  is  never  taken  into  con- 
sideration ?  No,  it  is  not. — A  pauper,  with  3  children,  on  going  to  a 
magistrate,  would  immediately  have  an  order  for  the  sum  of  sixpence 
a  head  weekly  on  the  five  persons ;  even  if  you  were  to  make  an  in* 
quiry  yourself,  and  to  state,  that  you  thought  it  was  more  than  he  ought 
to  have,  the  magistrates  constantly  order  according  to  this  rate  ?  Yes. 
r— Have  you  ever  objected  before  the  magistrates  to  that  system,  and 
desired  them  to  inquire  into  the  earnings  of  the  wife  and  children  ^ 
llepeatedly. — When  one  of  those  children  comes  to  earn  any  thing, 
for  instance,  a  boy  driving  a  plough ;  do  you  continue  to  allow  the  half 
crown  per  week  ?  If  he  is  under  10  years  of  age. — Is  this  relief  given 
without  an  order  from  the  magistrates?  Always  with  an  order." 
(Lords*  Reports,  p.  d6.) 

We  should  have  felt  inclined  to  add  one  more  question.  Is  it 
in  the .  forest  of  Dean,  or  among  the  wilds  of  Staae^mo^,  that 
this  system  is  pursued  ?  No :  in  the  most  civilized  part  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  within  20  miles  of  the  metropcdis.  , 

The  fact  is,  that  any  system  professing  to  interfere  with  warn 
and  expenses,  must  be  in  the  highest  degree  wastefiil.  The 
only  possible  way  in  which  it  could  oe  carried  on  without  ruin  to 
the  community,  would  be  that  of  personal  inqjuiiy  in  every  in« 
stance.  The  nature  of  the  case  puts  this  out  of  the  question ; 
therefore  the  magistrates  of  a  district  agree  to  adopt  a  certain 
scale,  accoi:din^  to  some  or  other  of  me  calculations  we  hme 
quoted;  and  this  general  rule  leads  to  extravagance. of  thiasort, 
of  which  we  quote  an  instance  from  personal  knowledge,    A  man 
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appears  before  the  bench,  and  demands  an  order  for  relief^ 
having  no  mtiploy.  He  is  ordered  lOs^.,  it  being  the  rule  of  the 
bench  to  allow  this  sum  to  all  unemployed  men.  This  man,  with 
a  wife  and  2  children  has  an  income  of  !/•  65.,  his  wife  gaining 
105.  weekly,  and  one  of  his  children  6s, ;  he  himself  receiving 
105.  more  from  the  public  as  a  premium  on  idleness;  it  being 
the  rule  of  the  district  not  to  *'  take  the  earnings  of  the  wife  and 
diildren  into  consideration." 

Once  more,  on  this  important  head  of  expensiveness*  The 
fiimily,  it  was  seen  in  the  Hampshire  scale,  was  supposed  to  re- 
auire  a  gallon  loaf  a- piece  weekly,  plus  one.  For  a  grown  up 
mmily  or  working  persons,  this  would  be  a  low  calculation.  But 
when  the  family  consists  of  many  small  children,  what  is  given 
as  bread-money  will  not  be  expended  in  bread,  but  will  place  a 
larger  sum  of  money  at  the  command  of  the  father  for  the  pur- 
poses of  dissipation ;  and  however  proper  it  may  be  that  a  man- 
who  gains  his  Htinff  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  should  have  the* 

Crivitege  of  dissipatmg  his  earnings  as  he  pleases,  we  never  yet 
eard  it  recommended  that  the  public  money  ought  to  be  ex-* 
pended  on  private  vice  and  extravagance ;  as  at  the  best,  only  a 
part  of  it  will  come  back  to  the  treasury  through  the  medium  of 
the  excise. 

According  to  the  scale,  too,  it  seems  agreed  that  a  man  with 
3  children  cannot  be  supported  when  the  gallon  loaf  is  at  25.  6d. 
under  155.  per  week.  Mr.  Wilshere,  speaking  of  the  same  pe- 
riod, says  that  he  had  computed  that  such  a  family  might  be  sup* 
ported  on  the  lowest  rate  of  labour  in  his  parish,  which  was  95. 
per  week,  or  Sd.  per  day  for  each  individual.  Being  asked  in 
what  manner  he  would  lay  it  out,  be  justly  answers,  <^  I  think 
they  would  lay  it  out  much  better  than  I  can."  But  having  ascer- 
tained by  inquiry  and  personal  examination  that  in  many  cases 
a  man,  his  wife,  and  from  S  to  5  children  were  supported  upon 
his  earnings  of  10,  11,  or  125.  per  week  without  assistance  from 
the  parish,  he  laid  it  down  as  a  rule  not  to  order  for  a  family  in 
health  more  than  would  make  up  l5.  9d.  weekly  for  every  one  of 
the  family;  feeling  it  his  duty  to  provide  that  parochial  allow- 
ance should  not  exceed  the  lowest  rate  at  which  a  free  man  could 
support  himself  and  his  children.  Whereas  we  have  heard  of 
other  magistrates)  who  were  inclined  to  lay  out^  as  well  as  to 
award  the  money  of  the  public,  gravely  calculating  the  necessary 
expenditure  of  a  single  man,  article  by  article,  including  soap 
and  tobacco;  and  ending  in  175.  4^.  per  week  as  the  minimum^ 

The  last  instance  of  expensiveness  which  we  mean  to  add^ 
though  by  no  means  the  only  one  unnoticed,  is  that  of  taking  the 
ratio  of  support  from  the  highest  price  of  wfaeaten  breads 
Viewed  as  a  matter  of  political  economy  this  is  the  worst  of  evils^ 
as  well  as  the  greatest  absurdity ;  because  it  goes  upon  tlie  sup- 
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position  that  a  quarter,  or  a  third,  or  any  .d^ee  of  deficiency 
below  the  average  crops  need  make  no  difference  in  the  con- 
sumption. But  that  is  not  our  present  concern.  When  the 
poor  are  suffered  to  manage  finr  tnemselves,  die  poor  like  the 
rest  of  mankind  diminish  their  consumption  of  the  article  which 
is  dear,  and  thus  contribute  unawares  to  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  things  which  equalizes  the  supply  and  the  demand : 
therefore  when  wheat  is  dear,  i.  e.  scarce,  they  substitute  other 
food  in  lieu  of  it.  This,  according  to  the  reigning  system,  they 
have  no  inducement  to  do;  and  therefore  tne  parish  supports 
them  at  double  the  price  at  which  they  would  support  them- 
selves, and  has  no  other  return  tlian  the  satisfaction  or  paying  at 
least  a  fourth  more  for  its  own  bread,  than  would  be  the  current 
price  if  things  were  allowed  to  take  their  natural  channel. 

II.  We  come  now  to  the  injustice  of  this  system.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  advantage  it  gives  to  the  impudent  and  daring 
over  the  humble  and  unobtrusive  character,  and  to  shamdess 
beggary  over  industrious  independence,  and  often  lo  imposture 
over  honesty ;  we  may  be  easily  aware,  that  it  varies  tne  cir- 
cumstances of  men  who  were  born  in  the  same  clas&  according  to 
the  district  in  which  they  may  happen  to  reside;  according  as 
the  magistrates  of  that  aistrict  agree  to  act ;  according  to  the 
table  they  may  have  adopted ;  according  to  the  personal  inquiry 
they  may  choose  to  make,  before  they  issue  an  order  for  relief; 
in  short,  according  to  the  views  they  may  take  of  their  own  duty 
and  of  public  expediency.  For  example,  even  out  of  the  little 
evidence  which  we  have  already  quoted,  it  appears  that  a  man 
has  only  to  bring  3  or  4  children  up  to  lace-mahing,  by  which 
they  may  gain  hs.  a  week  each,  and  to  send  his  wife  to  field 
labour,  at  which  she  may  earn  55.,  and  then  to  disencumber  him- 
self of  his  employer  by  idleness  or  impertinence,  in  order  to 
spend  a  guinea  a  week  at  his  ease,  if  b^  happens  to  live  within 
the  district  of  those  convenient  magistrates  to  whom  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, as  he  states,  has  ^^  repeatedly "  appealed  in  vain.  But 
should  this  family  be  removed  into  another  district,  within  the 
sphere  of  person^  inquiry,  they  would  find  themselves  in  a  Tery' 
different  situation ;  where  the  magistrate  is  only  *^  in  the  habit 
of  ordering  relief,  4n  addition  to  the  wages^  to  a  pers(»i  with  a 
large  family,  very  cautiously  and  sparingly,  and  not  till  he  is 
convinced  that  they  have  not  the  means  of  subsistence  without.'' 
The  jealousies  and  discontents  which  arise  when  these  different 
habits  exist  in  the  neighbourhood  of  each  other,  may  be  easily 
conceived.  A  man  readuy  reconciles  himself  to  the  circumstances 
incident  to  the  condition  in  which  he  was  bom,  and  common  to 
others  in  the  same  condition. 

*<  Though  poor  the  peasant's  hut,  his  feasts  though  small, 
He  sees  his  little  lot  the  lot  Of  all :  "  - 
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But  as  80OII  as  this  feeling  of  equdity  is  removed,  the  necessity 
which  before  acted  as  a  reconciler  seems  to  be  withdrawn,  and 
murmurings  and  repinings  take  the  place  of  every  better  prin«- 
ci[de.  'Vfe  have  known  many  parishes  in  which  complaints 
were  multiplied  an  hundred-fold  merely  by  the  introduction  of 
this  novel  system  of  bread-money. 

On  a  larger  scale,  and  in  a  much  heavier  degree,  this  injus- 
tice acts  against  the  manufacturer  in  favour  of  the  agricultural 
labourer ;  against  the  grazing  in  favour  of  the  arable  farmer ;  and 

Sainst  the  inhabitant  of  tne  town  in  favour  of  the  villager, 
anufacturers  are  necessarily  collected  into  towns.  But  it 
wodd  be  positively  impracticable  that  this  system  of  relief,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  families  and  the  price  of  bread,  should  be 
extended  to  them ;  because  it  would  be  impossible  to  collect  the 
necessary  sums.  In  some  county  parishes  last  winter  many 
families  received  from  155.  to  1/.  Ss.  per  week.  But  the  largest 
sum  allowed  in  Spitalfields  and  other  parishes  in  London  was 
55. ;  even  though  the  overseers  acknowledge  that  this  pittance 
was  wholly  insufficient  for  the  support  of  a  familv,  they  plead 
the  irresistible  argument,  the  impossibility  of  collecting  more. 
In  Manchester,  Mr.  Evans  states  that  in  ordering  rdief,  he 
limited  himself  to  half  a  crown  a  head.  But  on  going  a  little 
further  into  the  evidence  it  appears  that  the  limit  was  set  much 
lower  in  practice.  Mr.  Welsby,  the  overseer,  mentions  that 
he  bad  visited,  a  few  days  before,  a  family  IS  in  number,  whose 
whole  income  was  not  above  21 5.  per  week.  *^  What  had  they 
from  the  parish  ?  125."  In  the  country,  as  we  have  seen,  they 
would  have  received  double.  So  also  as  to  Birmingham:  in 
reply  to  the  question :  *^  What  is  the  usual  allowance  for  each 
person  in  family?  A  widow  is  allowed  about  2j.,  latterly  they 
nave  not  allowed  more  than  ls.6d,\  but  in  some  families  it  has 
not  been  more  this  winter  than  Is.  a  head;  in  some  cases,  in 
large  families,  it  has  been  less  than  that"  (Lords'  Report,  p. 
1S6.) 

In  every  respect  therefore  the.  existing  system  is  hard  upon 
the  manufacturer.  The  redundant  popmation,  whioh  it  creates 
in  the  villages,  crowds  into  the  neighbouring  town,  and  dimi- 
nishes his  just  rate  of  wages  bv  competition  for  employ;  and 
when  this  competition  has  sunk  wages  below  the  support  of  a 
family,  the  multitude  who  have  occasioned  the  evil  prevent  its 
being  effectually  relieved.  Whereas'the  average  ratio  of  wages 
is  of  no  more  consequence  to  the  married  labourer  in  manv 
country  parishes,  than  its  rate  in  Hindostan.  He  is  independ* 
ent  of  the  price  of  labour;  he  is  independent,  as  we  saw  before^ 
of  the  price  of  food }  and  never  could  it  be  exclaimed  more  justly^ 

O !  fortunati  nimiuin^  sua  si  bona  norlnt^ 
Agricolae  I 
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But  alas!  there  has  been  a  limit  to  die  duration  of  every 
golden  age^  and  we  shall  show  by  and,  by  that  this  most  alsii» 
come  ito  its  period. 

The  injustice  of  the  svstem  is  still  more  striking  in  the.  case 
of  the  contributors  to  this  compulsory  charity.  Tne  feeling  of 
our  nature  in  general  beat  strongly  m  unison  with  the  Divine 
remark,  ^^  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive^"  and, 
without  doubt,  the  tendency  of  Scripture  goes  to  encourage  this 
feeling ;  and  enjoins  its  disciples,  while  they  are  not  above  volun^ 
tary  assistance  in  their  occasional  distress,  to  be  regularly  den 
pendent  on  Providence  alone.  All  this,  however,  is  reversed  by 
the  system  we  are  acting  upon.  Those  who  are  constantly  sup* 
ported  on  parish  pay  are  infinitely  better  off  than  a  large  pro-i 
portion  of  those  who  contribute ;  they  are  certain  of  .re(;eivi|]gf 
as  long  as  there  is  any  capital  stock  on  which  a  distress  pan  be 
levieid;  but  the  power  or  paying  in  the  others  dep^ids  upon 
their  customers,  and  on  many  contingent  circumstances:  the 
pauper  also  is  secure  in  the  possession  of  his  effects ;  those  of  the 
the  contributor  are  daily  liable  to  be  seized.  The  pauper  tOQ 
can  afford  to  live  better,  and  to  spend  more  on  his  fiunily  or 
Aim^e//*  throughout  the  year,  than  the  petty  tradesman,  or  small 
annuitant,  or  the  renter  of  a  little  land,  or  many  others  in  that 
humble  but  usefid  class  immmediately  above  the  common  la- 
bourer. How  few  families  in  that  rank  can  afford  to  expend  a 
guinea  per  week  in  the  necessaries  of  life  !  Therefore  it  is  upoQ 
them  that  a  scarcity  falls  heavy ;  they  are  the  persons  who  must 
diminish  their  consumption ;  they  are  the  persons  who  feel  the 
revulsions  of  trade  and  the  increase  of  taxes ;  their  families  must 
commute  bread  for  potatoes,  while  their  pauper  neighbours,  are 
living  in  comparative  plenty.  To  share  your  own  loaf  with  him 
who  is  without  one,  is  the  utmost  demana  of  Christian  charity; 
to  pinch  your  own  family  that  others  ma^  feel  no  necessity  of 
contracting  their  expenditure,  is  the  condition  in  which  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  poor-rates  places  a  considerable  part  of  the 
co^^nunity.  This  is  put  in  a  very  just  light  by  the  evidence  of  a 
most  considerate  jfnagistrate  before  the  House  pf  Lords. 

*^  In  cases,  where  a  man,  though  an  able-bodied  man,  cannot  find 
employment,  and  you  are  satisfied  that  he  cannot,  or  that  he  has 
>0uch  a  number  of  children,  that  he  cannot  support  them  by  the  labour 
of  his  body,  you  relieve  him }  I  have  always  recommended  the  parish 
officers  to  find  some  work,  and  to  pay  them  lower  wages  than  were 
usually  paid  to  other  men. — ^You  do  not  in  such  cases  compel  the  poor 
man  to  sell  his  furniture  before  you  relieve  him  I  No ;  certainly  not.-* 
In  no  instance  that  ever  occurred  in  your  experience  do  you  ever  say, 
*  Before  I  relieve  you  I  will  make  you  sell  your  furniture  and  effects  I* 
Never.— But  if  a  man  has  to  contribute  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and 

•'-■•3      • 
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from  losB  of  trade,  or  from  the  pressure  of  children,  he  is  not  able  to 
pay  his  rates,  you  6e(l  his  fumitiure  and  effects  ?  I  have  been  compelled 
to  sign  a  warrant  of  distress.— »So  that  when  a  main  ^om  the  want  of 
^mployntent,  which  he  used  to  have  before,  or  from  the  pressure  of 
children,  is  not  able  to  pay  his  rate,  you  sell  his  property  to  relieve  the 
^lan  who  keeps  his  furniture  and  effects  ?  It  is  so. — Then,  is  not  thei 
pauper  that  is  relieved  in  a  much  better  condition  than  the  pauper  who 
contributes  ?  He  is  so  far  in  a  better  condition,  that  what  be  possesses 
is  more  secure  to  him. — In  consequence  of  many,  who  are  put  upon 
the  rates  not  being  able  to  pay,  the  rates  are  increased  for  those  who 
are  able  to  pay  f  That  would  follow,  but  the  bulk  of  the  rates  in  the 
districts,  in  which  I  act,  are  upon  farms,  and  it  is  not  often  that  the 
rates  o&  farms  have  been  lost.  You  know  that  there  are  various 
instances  of  the  rates  being  raised  very  high  from  arrears  uncollected? 
Yes,  I  do  know  instances,  in  which  the  farmer  has  run  away,  and  left 
the  rate  to  be  paid  by  those  who  remained. — Then  those  who  continue 
t^  be  able  to  pay,  though  perhaps  with  great  distress,  are  obliged  to 
pay,  not  only  for  those  paupers  who  are  relieved,  but  for  those  pau«> 
pers  who  cannot  pay  ?  They  are :  in  some  parts  of  Cambridgeshire  I 
believe  the  pressure  has  been  very  great  in  consequence  of  the  failure 
of  tenants,  and  their  farms  remaining  unoccupied. '  (Lord's  Com,  p. 
85.) 

So  in  the  evidence  from  Bermondsey. — "  Does  the  parish  en- 
force payment,  by  distress,  wherever  there  are  effects  to  be 
found  ?  Yes,  we  do."     ( P.  1 2.) 

We  shall  not,  of  course,  be  understood  to  wish  that  the  pau- 
per's effects  should  be  also  seized ;  our  only  object  is  to  show  the 
extreme  injustice  to  which  the  system  naturally  leads;  and  not  in 
an  accidental  or  single  instance  only,  but  in  the  ordinary  and 
everv-day  operation  of  the  existing  laws. 

III.  We  shall  next  advert  to  the  impolicy  of  a  system  which 
strikes  at  the  root  of  national  industry  and  frugality.  Whatever 
may  be  thought  by  believers  in  human  perfection,  men  vvill  work, 
not  as  they  ought  to  work  for  the  interest  of  society,  but  as  they 
must  work  for  their  own  interest;  they  may  be  easily  reconciled 
to  the  necessity  of  labour,  but  they  win  only  labour  according  to 
their  necessity.  There  are  a  few  distinguished,  though  very 
wearisome  situations  which  ambition  may  Keep  filled ;  there  are 
some  other  occupations  interesting  in  themselves,  which  on  that 
very  account  will  be  remunerated  at  lower  rate,  than  those  of  a 
different  nature;  but  the  great  proportion  of  the  business  of 
society  will  only  be  do^e,  because  it  must  be  done.  The  splen- 
dour of  high  office  may  keep  a  minister  in  the  treasury,  a  chan^^ 
cellos  on  the  woolsack,  or  a  chief  justice  at  his  tribunal;  but  the 
clerk  at  his  desk,  and  the  attorney  in  his  office  will  labour  five 
hours  in  the  day  or  ten,  exactly  according  as  he  is  paid  for  five 
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or  ten  hours.  So  the  amusement  belonging  to  riind  improve* 
ments,  and  the  cheeriuhiess  attending  moderate  oocmiation,  may 
turn  die  owner  into  the  occupier  of  the  land,  and  make  tpe 
landed  proprietor  his  own  baiDff ;  but  the  labourer  under  him 
must  have  a  difierent  and  a  stronger  stimulus^  or  the  spade  and 
the  flful  will  stand  still. 

Now  the  immediate  efifect  of  parochial  provision  is  to  remove 
this  stimulus,  and  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  work  performed  in 
exact  proportion.  A  labourer,  in  the  natural  course  of  things, 
and  before  the  system  introduced  of  late  years,  when  his  &nuly 
increases  or  the  price  of  provisions  is  raised,  meets  the  difficulty 
by  additional  labour.  In  the  higher  walks  of  life  this  is  indis* 
pensable :  take  the  cler^  for  instance^  who,  because  the  average 
mcome  of  the  church  is  absolutely  inadeauate  to  the  support  of 
the  labourers  in  the  church,  have  been  obliged  more  and  more 
to  maintain  themselves  by  adding  the  business  of  education  to 
their  professional  avocations.  In  other  countries  too  this  is  in- 
dispensable. It  appeared  by  a  former  Report  of  evidence  before 
the  House  of  Lords,  that  prudent  persons  in  Scotland  were  in 
the  habit  of  postponing  such  improvements  as  were  not  of  imme* 
diate  necessity  to  a  dear  year  ;  when  the  labourers  being  forced 
to  work  over  hours,  labour  was  of  course  to  be  had  at  a  lower 
rate,  owin^  to  the  increased  competition.  In  places  where  the 
payment  ot  bread-money  has  not  yet  been  generally  established, 
this  is  still  indispensable.  Such  is  Busby,  as  appears  by  the 
Reports,  under  the  excellent  management  of  Mr.  Vivian.  About 
135,  be  states,  is  the  average  of  weekly  earnings. 

**  Is  that  competent  to  the  maintenance  of  a  fi^ily  ?  No ;  a  man 
with  a  family  hardly  ever  is  a  day  lahourer  unless  be  ^ets  a  good  place ; 
be  does  task-work. — What  do  you  suppose  an  individual  with  task- 
work gets?  Frequently  a  guinea — ^Ts  the  increased  work  done  by 
that  individual  in  proportion  to  (he  increased  amount  he  receives?  J 
suppose  so;  or  the  employer  would  not  employ  him/'  (Minutes  of 
Evidence,  House  of  Commons,  p.  79,  82.) 

On  the  other  band,  it  seems  that  the  Jiistice'ii  Table  was  intro- 
duced at  Cbertsey,  about  four  months  before  the  evidence  was. 
given.    Mr.  Lacoste  was  asked, 

*'  Was  application  made  to  the  parish  committee,  in  consequence  of 
that  scale  being  fixed  ?  Yes.— Had  jipu  an  increased  number  of  appli- 
cants, in  consequence  of  that  scale?  Yes,  we  think  we  had.— Can 
you  state  at  all  the  effect  it  had  ?  No :  I  know  an  instance  myself 
where  a  man  was  at  work  and  earned  ISs.  a  week,  and  another  man 
who  lived  next  door  to  him  was  at  work,  and  had  12s. ;  and  after  the 
scale  was  settled  by  the  magistrates,  the  man  did  not  go  to  work  in  the 
usual  way,  but  worked  easier,  and  the  money  was  made  up  by  the 
purish.— Then  the  efiect  that  it  had  was  making  men  less  indostnous  ? 
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We  think  so.-«Ha8  it  actually  bad  that  efibct?    Yes.''    (Minutes, 
House  of  Commons,  p.  1 10.) 

These  are  merely  confirmations  from  experience  of  what  every 
body  knew  before  from  the  nature  of  mankind. 

Any  system,  moreover,  is  in  the  highest  sense  impolitic,  which 
tends  to  diminish  frugality.  When  Hume  wrote,  it  was  true, 
^^  that  all  prospect  ot  success  in  life,  or  even  of  tolerable  subsist- 
ence, must  fell,  where  a  reasonable  frugality  is  wanting.  The 
heap  instead  of  increasing,  diminishes  daily,  and  leaves  its  pos- 
sessor so  much  more  unhappy,  as  not  having  beeii  able  to  confine 
his  expenses  to  a  large  revenue,  he  will  still  less  be  able  to  live 
contentedly  on  a  small  one."  *  But  this  natural  order  of  things 
is  subverted,  when  the  <* tolerable  subsistence"  of  the  labourer 
ceases  to  bear  any  relation  to  his  frugality.  As  our  system  allows 
him  to  be  as  idle  as  he  pleases,  so  it  also  allows  him  to  be  as  im- 
provident and  extravagant  as  he  pleases,  without  feeling  the 
appointed  punishment  of  either.  We  have  on  former  occasions 
expressed  ourselves  strongly,  as  to  this  effect  of  the  poor  laws 
on  the  moral  habits,  and  now  that  we  are  pressed  by  so  much 
odier  matter,  we  shall  only  quote  a  few  striking  corroborations 
of  that  opinion. 

*^  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  amount  of  labour,  which  the  married 
and  single  men  are  willing  to  do  in  consequence  of  this  system  ?  We 
find  that  the  married  men  are  very  idle ;  in  consequence  they  leave  the 
parish  to  protect  them. — Has  the  parish  endeavoured  to  make  any  dis- 
ttnetion  between  the  industrious  and  the  idle  among  those  to  whom  they 
afford  relief?  We  have  applied  4.0  the  magistrates  of  the  district  to 
that  effect,  but  they  always  insist  on  the  advance  being  made."  (Lords* 
Committee,  p.  35.)  **  I  went  down  with  some  of  the  larger  renters  of 
-the  parish,  and  made  an  alteration,  adding  to  some  and  reducing 
others ;  but  the  magistrates  ordered  they  should  have  so  much  per 
head,  whether  they  worked  or  not."  (Ibid.  p.  111.)  "  Is  not  the  diffi- 
culty of  investigation  productive  of  habits  of  idleness  among  the  lower 
classes  ?  I  apprehena  it  is,  to  a  considerable  extent :  in  the  course  of 
the  last  year  frauds  and  misrepresentations  have  been  discovered  in 
not  less  than  one  hundred  cases.*'  This  is  in  Manchester.  (Ibid.  p.  109.) 
f*Do  vou  consider' this  mode  of  relief  as  tending  to  the  encouragement 
of  early  marriages  ?  I  Uiink  most  unquestionably  so :  applications  for 
relief  are  frequently  made  by  a  young  couple  not  much  above  twenty, 
luiviog  a  single  child."     (Ibid.  p.  109.) 

IV.  We  have  reserved  for  the  last  point  of  consideration,  the 
most  serious  evil  of  all,  that  universal  pauperism  towards  which  the 
present  system  is  quickly  leading,  and  in  which,  unless  a  timely 
stop  is  put  to  it,  it  cannot  fau  to  end.  The  natural  relation 
between  supply  and  demand,  in  regard  to  population,  cannot  be 

*  Essays,  vol.  ii.  p.  285. 
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deranged}  without  bringing  the  whole  fisd>ric  of  society  into 
danger.  The  time  is  over  when  we  can  be  told  that  riches  and 
populousnesB  go  hand  in  hand:  it  is  true,  a  thinly-peopled 
society  cannot  be  positively  rich ;  bat  we  have  seen  and  telt  that 
an  over-peopled  society  may  be  comparatively  much  poorer :  the 
mass  of  its  labourers  will  suffer  more  from  distress  and  want, 
whenever  the  people  increase  faster  than  the  funds  for  employing 
labour.  This  is  the  description  of  an  over-peopled  countiyf 
without  any.  refer^ice  to  the  actual  numbers :  it  may  be  as  appli- 
cable to  a  state  containing  a  million,  as  to  ten  or  a  hundred 
millions  of  inhabitants.  In  the  language  of  political  economy, 
labour  is  subsistence,  because  subsistence  is  the  price  of  laboun 
Indeed  the  popular  language  implies  the  same.  You  meet  a  man 
who  tells  you  (the  occurrence  is  but  too  frequent)  that  he  has  left 
home,  in  search  of  employ,  a  fortnight,  or  a  month,  or  two 
months ;  and  has  done  but  one,  or  two,  or  half  a  dozen  days' 
work  since;  this  is  only  another  way  of  saying,  that  all  the  rest 
of  that  time  he  has  had  no  other  than  casual  support;  he  undeiw 
stands  the  expression  so  himself,  and  he  means  you  so  to  understand 
him.  A  man  who  is  without  employ  is  virtually  without  support; 
and  to  increase  faster  than  the  demand  for  labour,  is  to  increase 
fifiiter  than  subsistence.  Whether  the  subsistence  might  be 
procured  from  the  soil  or  not,  is  no  matter ;  the  funds  to  procure 
It  are  at  present  wanting :  and  a  multitude  of  willing  hands  may 
starve  in  the  mean  time. 

In  the  natural  order  of  things  the  case  of  a  society  increasing 
too  fast  cannot  occur.  Some  part  of  the  community  will  be 
pushed  to  distress  ^nd  indigence  in  all  countries  ;  biit  this  hap- 
pens from  the  misfortunes  to  which  mankind  are  subject,  and  the 
vicious  conduct  in  which  they  indulge;  and  may  exist  to  a  consi- 
derable extent,  whilst  it  could  not  be  argued  that  the  country  was 
over-peopled.  This  state  can  only  arise  from  some  subversion  of 
the  natural  course,  either  by  external  hostility  or  domestic  adminis- 
tration. Because  the  natural  arrangement  is,  that  a  man  and 
his  family  should  depend  upon  himself;  should  be  supported  by 
his  own  personal  exertions;  and  knowing  this,  be  considers 
before  he  marries,  whether  the  ordinary  wages  of  labour,  in  his 
peculiar  vocation,  will  support  the  probable  expenses  of  a  family; 
and  if  otherwise,  he  forbears  to  marry  till  he  can  either  get  more 
work,  or  has  laid  by  some  nest  egg  to  assist  his  weekly  earnings. 
Therefore  the  labourers,  and  the  demand  for  labour,  keep  pace 
together,  by  a  gentle  and  equable  arrangement,  which  acts 
wherever  mankind  are  so  far  civilised  as  to  know  the  use  of 
reason,  and  so  prudently  governed,  as  to  be  allowed  to  exercise  it. 

But  as  matters  are  now  disposed  in  England,  the  question  is 
not  whether  the  parent  can  support  his  probable  family,  but 
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whether  the  parish  will ;  and  the  parish  pledges  itself,  by  allowed 
custom,  to  perform  the  parental  duty,  when  it  allots  a  regular 
addition  to  the  wages  of  laboui;  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
children.  Children  are  a  treasure  m  America,  because  such  is 
the  demand  for  labour,  that  they,  can  in  very  early  life  do  more 
than  raaintaiQ  themsdves;   and  they  are  a  treasure  in  many< 

Earishes  in  £ngland,  because,  according  to  the  lex  Julia,  esta- 
lished  by  the  magistrates,  they  place  more  money  at  the  dintposd 
of  the  father* 

It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  this  is  a  very  delightful  state  of 
things,  and  seems  to  realize  the  golden  age :  why  should  it  not 
continue  ? — To  say  nothing  of  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  either 
happiness  or  virtue  are  thus  promoted ;— for  this  plain  reason, 
that  it  cannot  continue;  it  must  destroy  itself  and  the  community 
whic^  establishes  or  persists  in  maintaming  it.  Under  all  circum- 
stances (we  ought  perhaps  to  except  some  countries  very  peculi- 
arly situated)  but  certainly  ixv  all  advanced  societies,  and  under 
all  such  circumstances  as  we  can  be  practically  concerned  in,  it 
is  the  nature  of  population  to  increase  beyond  the  funds  destined 
for  its  support :  the  parish  funds,  however,  or  any  other  funds 
the  state  could  employ,  though  not  exactly  defined,  are  neces- 
sarily limited  by  the  ability  of  the  payers:  population  therefore 
being  unlimited,  except  by  funds  which  are  limited,  must  ulti- 
mately surpass  those  iimds. 

In  these  propositions  the  only  one  that  admits  of  debate  is  that 
which  asserts  the  tendency  of  population  to  surpass  the  funds  by 
which  it  must  be  supported.  But  without  entering  deeply  into 
the  subject,  this  fact  must  appear  plain  to  all  who  reflect  on  what 
they  see  around  them,  that  tnere  is  no  species  of  employ  by  which 
man  can  be  supported  which  does  not  find  claimants  beyond  the 
amount  of  the  support  it  can  furnish;  however  unhealthy,  or 
laborious,  or  degrading,  or  disagreeable,  or  precarious.  Chimney- 
sweeping,  scavengering,  coal-heaving,  mining,  thieving,  and  beg- 
ging, are  all  pursued  beyond  the  possibility  of  maintenance;  ^1 
starve  scnne  of  their  followers.  It  appeared  in  evidence  before 
the  Committee  on  Mendicity,  that  .the  lowest  class  of  beggars 
lived  on  the  superfluous  scraps  disposed  rf  by  the  higher. 
:  But  the  experiment  of  supporting  all  who  may  demand  eleemo- 
synary maintenance  has  been  too  often  made  to  render  it  neces- 
^ry  to  resort  to  analogy.  Catholic  countries,  in  which  the 
nature  of  benevolence  is  equally  misunderstood  as  to  its  eflect 
wpon  the  giver  and  the  receiver,  afibrd,  as  might  be  supposed, 
the  most  striking  proofs,  that  wherever  gratuitous  supplies  of 
provision  are  furnished,  the  demands  soon  rise  above  the  level 
of  th^  supply,  and  if  that  is  unlimited,  increase  in  proportion, 
A  sensible  French  traveller  in  Italy  observes  that  there  is  scarcely 
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a  day  on  whicb  soup  is  not  distributed  at  the  gate  of  the  principal 
convents  at  Rome  to  all  who  come  to  demand  it :  and  that  the 
fecility  of  getting  bread  and  soup  and  other  alms  at  these  reli* 
^ous  houses  has  had  the  effect  of  making  Rome  the  resort  o{ 
idleness  and  mendicity.  Still  the  traveller  is  offended  by  th^ 
multitude  of  be^ars  in  every  street,  here  as  well  as  at  Naples.* 

The  famous  foundlipg  Hospital  at  Paris  is^  generally  known. 
All  children  were  received  there,  without  limit  or  inquuy.  Be- 
fore the  Revolution  th^  number  was  annually  7  or  8000,  or 
about  half  the  children  bom  in  Paris,  and  was  continually  in- 
creasing. And  how  were  the  funds  enabled  to  meet  this  growing, 
expenditure  ?  Only  by  the  dreadful  mortality  of  the  hospital, 
which  swallowed  up  nine^tenths  of  those  entrusted  within  its 
wails. 

The  late  Mr.  Townshend's  Travels  in  Spain  abound' with  cases 
in  point.  Of  Salamanca^  he  observes  that,  as  the  city  has  numer* 
ous  convents,  it  might  be  expected  that  be^^tcs  would  be  numer- 
ous in  proportion :  and  that  though  there  is  an  hospicio,  or  gene- 
ral workhouse,  for  their  reception,  it  is  insufficient,  because  the 
fimds  are  limited  to  1,600/.  per  ann^  and  will  only  simport  about 
450  paupers.  At  Oviedo,  he  describes  an  hospicio,  the  revenues 
of  wnich  were  4,000/.  sterling;  which  also  served  as  a  foundling 
hospital :  besides  which  refine  for  the  poor  and  their  children, 
the  bishop  ordered  70  reals  to  be  distributed  at  his  gates  every 
morning  to  all  comers,  and  weekly  pensions  both  to  widows  and 
orphans.  In  addition  to  all  this,  the  canons  scattered  alms  plen- 
timlly  as  they  walked  the  street ;  and  six  convents  administered 
bread  and  broth  at  noon,  and  a  commodious  hospital  was  ready 
to  receive  the  sick  and  infirm.  All  these  resources  were  too  little, 
even  among  so  small  a  population  as  7,500  souls.  ^'  Notwitb- 
standing  alfthat  has  been  done,  (and  what  more  in  the  way  of 
charity  can  be  devised?)  beggars,  clothed  with  rags,  and  covered 
with  vermin,  swarm  in  every  streef  We  might  multiply  quota- 
tions without  end  from  these  valuable  travels;  but  it  must  suffice 
to  say  that  the  same  story  is  repeated  at  Malaga,  Granada,  Valen- 
cia, and  Cadiz:  and  the  same  fact  establish^,  that  indiscrimin- 
ate alms  only  multiply  misery. 

The  plan  of  a  house  of  industry  has  been  tried,  even  within 
our  own  neighbourhood,  at  Dublin,  in  which  relief  is  given  to 
.all  who  apply,  and  the  expense  is  not  less  than  50,000/.  a  year : 
and  yet  it  is  well  known  that  there  is  no  city  in  which  menaieity 
or  misery  prevail  in  a  greater  degree  than  in  the  Irish  capital. 

But  why  should  we  cross  the  sea  for  proo&  which  may  be  found 
too  readily  nearer  home?   The  increased  and  increasing  burthen. 

*  lAlasde,  Voyage  en  Italie, 
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of  our  <3fwn  rates,  to  which  we  owe  the  labours  of  the  Committee^ 
and  the  Reports  now  under  consideration,  are  a  striking  exem« 
plification  of  the  truth  for  which  we  contend.  Notwithstanding 
the  degradation  of  dependauce;  the  liability  to  vexatious  and 
often  painful  removals;  the  confinement  of  workhouses,  and  the 
murmurs  of  the  reluctant  dispensers  of  compulsory  alms,  to 
which  an  English  pauper  must  submit,  experience  has  made  it 
very  evi^nt  uiat  as  ioiu;  as  any  public  ftumiort  can  be  relied  on^ 
the  daimants  for  it  wul  inorease.  in  number  and  importunity; 
and  that  if  any  limit  is  to  be  set  to  the  demand,  it  must  be  soumt 
for  somewhere  else  than  in  the  forbearance  of  the  people  or  the 
decrease  of  dependant  poverty. 

Already  has  the  claim,  in  very  many  instances,  exceeded  the 
available'  funds :  and  melancholy  representations  to  this  e£Pect 
were  the  primary  cause  of  the  4Uttings  of  the  Ccunmittees.  In 
numerous  and  extensive  districts  it  has  proved  impossible  for  the 
contributor  to  furnish  the  quota  which  the  neeessities  of  those 
without  labour,  and  therefore  without  support,  demanded*  In 
large  towns  admission  into  the  work  and  alms-houses,  once  dreaded 
as  tne  last  resource  of  hopeless  indigence,  has  been  courted  as  a 
boon  and  accepted  as  a  favour;  as  a  favour  which  it  was  impos« 
sible  to  extend  to  all  by  whom  it  was  earnestly  entreated. 

The  sum  total,  certainly,  of  increase  in  the  rates,  as  it  appears 
by  the  tables  impended  to  the  Reports,  is  less  considerable  than 
may  seem  to  justiAr  these  apprehensions.  The  annual  expend!-* 
ture  on  account  of  the  poor  alone,  exclusive  of  county  and  other 
rates,  was  in  the  year  ending  Easter,  180S,  4,267,965/. — for  Eng« 
land  and  Wales:  at  the  corresponding  period,  1815,  5,072,028/* 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  12  intervening  years  were 
years  of  unexampled  demand  for  men  and  every  kind  of  labour: 
and  also  that  owmg  to  the  heavy  increasing  burthen  during  the 
scarcities  of  1800  and  1801,  a  remarkable  improvement  had 
tak^n  place  in  the  •coilecticHi  and  disbursement  of  the  parochial 
funds,  to  so  great  a  degree  that  any  future  diminution  cannot 
well  be  expected  in  the  management,  and  can  only  arise  from  a 
change  of  system.  Under  these  circumstances  the  annual  expen- 
diture ought  to  have  become  less  and  less,  instead  of  increasing 
by  a  fifUi  of  the  whole  amount 

But  it  was  on  the  change  which  followed  afler  the  spring  of 
1815  that  the  effect  of  the  system  was  clearlv  seen.  Owing  to 
an  extraordinary  demand,  the  population  had  been  literally 
forced  id  meet  the  market ;  and  like  other  forced  plants  proved 
Veak  and  sickly,  and  unable  to  withstand  the  first  unfovourable 
season.  But  though  it  is  of  little  conseauence  what  becomes  of 
a  few  exotics  raised  for  the  purpose  oi  luxury  or  amusement^. 
P<3pulation  ought  to  be  so  firmly  rooted  as  to  bear  a  severe  win- 
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ter  is  wdl  as  a  mild  one;  acarcitiefl  and  revulliond  of  trade  w9l 
liappen  in  all  countries,  and  wUl  not  materially  afiect  a  nation 
like  ours,  unless  artificial  mrningements  have  impaired  its  natand 
strength.  The  fiirmer  apportions  his  stock  to  the  average  pro- 
duce of  his  ]and»  and  not  to  the  extraordioary  growth  of  an 
unusual  season,  which  should  be  laid  up,  he  knows,  to  meet  the 
probable  pressure  of  succeeding  years. 

The  consequence  of  a  less  provident  system  is  experi^ced,  as 
we  were  just  now  observing,  in  the  absolute  failure  of  the  ordi- 
nary resources  in  many  districts,  both  manu&cturing  atid  agri- 
cultural. In  Manchester,  the  rdief  given  to  the  out-door  poor 
increased  within  10  years  from  1805  to  14,000  instead  of  8,000 
per  annom :  and  the  whole  expenditure,  from  16,000  to  27,000, 
m  the  most  rooden^  years ;  in  dear  seasons  one-third  more. 
The  result  is,  6,712  premises  left  empty ;  and  above  one-third  x£ 
the  whole  assessment  in  1816  given  up  as  ^^  not  collectable,'' 
owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  occupiers. 

In  Birmingham,  the  increase  in  10  years  was  one-third,  being 
20,000  in  1806,  80,000  in  1816.  The  extent  of  the  funds  has 
been  smce  surpassed;  there  being  at  Easter,  1817,  a  weekly  de^ 
fieiency  of  300Z.  "  A  higher  rate  in  the  pound,  or  more  frequent 
collection,  had  been  attempted,  but  it  had  not  been  equally  pro- 
ductive." The  annual  value  of  the  property  assessed  to  the  poor 
rates  had  been  estimated  by  a  regular  surveyor  at  114,6652.  and 
the  present  rate  of  expenditure  is  66,700/.  (Minutes,  p.  132  ^  also 
Commons,  p.  lOS,  105.) 

The  evidence  from  Coventry-  is  to  the  same  purpose : 

**  It  will  be  impossible,"  the  witness  asserts,  *'  to  farm  the  lands  in 
the  parishes  of  Coventry  with  profit,  if  the  present  rates  are  to  con- 
tinue. I  have  been  myself  ofiered  only  40««  an  acre  for  land  lying 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  town,  which  3  years  ago  I  could  have 
let  as  high  as  3/.  lOs.  Have  you  any  means  of  increasing  your  as* 
i^ssment  ?  Nor— I  am  assured  there  would  be  a  total  failure  of  meai^  iH 
they  were  rated  higher  than  they  are  now.  I  beg  to  state  to  the  com- 
mittee that  unless  some  relief  be  afforded  by  considering  the  poor  as 
the  poor  of  the  county,  and  supported  out  of  one  common  fund,  or 
by  enlarging  the  districts  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  the  city  of 
Coventry  will  be  unable  much  longer  to  maintain  its  poor.'*  (Minutes, 
p.  14.2,  150,  157.) 

Of  the  neighbourhood  of  Dudley,  Dr.  Booker  states,  that  in 
one  parish  several  instances  have  come  to  his  knowledge  ^'  where 
the  proprietors  have  offered  to  surrender  land  to  any  person  who 
would  become  tenant  of  it,  provided  he  would  pay  the  poor- 
rates."     (Lords'  Report,  p.  161.) 

Of  Bermondsey,  Mr.  Gaitskell  says  that  he  has  **  frequently 
attended  to  assist  the  officers  in  getting  the  rates,  and  summon- 
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big  ttp  peihsons  to  answer  why  they  did  not  pay  them ;  and  for 
the  lafit  three  numths  had  been  very  much  distressed,  by  seeing  per-* 
sons  who  had  paid  for  20  or  SO  years  past,  who  could  not  pay^ 
and  were  distressed  beyond  measure."    (Minutes,  p«  15.) 

These,  however,  it  may  be  thought,  are  solely  manufacturing 
districts,  and  cannot  furnish  a  just  criterion  for  the  kingdom  at 
large.  Neither  is  it  possible  that  there  should  be  so  much  dis- 
tress universally .  as  is  concentrated  in  the  towns  of  Birmingham 
or  Manchester,  during  the  season  of  a  stoppage  in  trade.  But 
it  is  our  object  to  point  out  not  a  local  or  temporary  case  of  dif- 
ficulty, but  the  natural  tendenoy  of  the  system ;  and  therefore 
it  has  been  seen  that  we  have  not  admitted  the  last  year  of  ex- 
traordinary distress  into  our  calculations.  The  necessary  efiect 
then  of  the  system  itself  is  by  no  means  confined  to  manufactur- 
ing districts ;  but  is  already  visible  in  the  agricultural  also,  and 
in  many  of  these,  as  in  the  towns  we  have  hitherto  considered, 
the  poor's  fund  has  readied  its  ultimatum. 

That  intelligent  magistrate,  Mr.  Wilshere^  says, 

*^  Perhaps,  if  I  am  not  going  beyond  what  I  ought  to  say,  I  should 
state  that  any  system  under  which  a  man  is  to  be  entitled  to  claim  relief, 
because  he  has  not  the  means  of  supporting  himself,  must  occasion 
an  intolerable  burden,  and  cannot  very  long  go  on. — What  is  your 
reason  for  thinking  that  it  cannot  very  long  go  on?  Because  I 
think  that  the  claims  upon  the  public  will  be  greater  than  can  be  an- 
swered ;  I  think  the  population  will  increase,  till  there  will  not  be 
the  means  of  support.— You  think  that  the  population  will  increase 
&8ter  than  the  means  of  support  ?  Yes.  I  think  the  population  will 
lACpease  more  rapidly  than  the  means  of  support  can  be  increased. 
«— Do  you  mean  beyond  the  means  of  support  according  to  the  pre- 
sent system  of  taxation  upon  lands  and  occupiers  only?  Beyond  the 
means  of  support  upon  the  present  system  sooner,  but  beyond  any 
means  of  support  ultimately/'    (Ibid.  p.  27.) 

Out  of  the  very  few  cases  which  could  possibly  be  brought 
before  the  Committees  of  the  two  Houses,  we  have  several  m* 
tances  which  verify  the  opinion  thus  formed  by  Mr.  Wilshere, 
formed  even  in  a  district  where  his  prudent  management  haa  e&* 
sentially  checked  the  progress  of  the  evil  he  apprehends.  In 
the  moderate  parish  of  Maidstone,  the  rates  have  increased 
since  1S06  from  5s.  to  %s.  in  the  pound  in  1815,  and  ^'  those  of 
the  last  year  were  not  sufiicient  to  cover  the  expenditure  by  at 
least  1,000/.  (P.  80.)  In  the  parish  of  Midhurst,  ^^  the  poor  rates 
collected  last  year  were  at  the  rate  of  25s.  in  the  pound,  and 
amounted  to  ^OOOZ.  In  the  vear  1803,  they  amounted  to  776/. 
This  great  increase^  under  tne  present  diminished  means  of  the 
inhabitants,  is  full  as  much  as  the  parish  can  bear ;  and  indeed 
from  the  numerous  defalcations  in  the  payment  of  the  last  book 
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in  Mardis  the  fom  already  exceeds  the  power  of  die  parish  i^ 
paj.  More  attentkiak  now  pakl  to  these  matters  than  fcHinecly;'* 
this  confirms  what  we  before  obseryed ;  '*  but  there  is  little  pros« 
piect  of  anv  dimiaulion  in  the  expenses  of  maintaining  the  poor;: 
their  numbers  increase  whilst  the  resources  of  the  mhabotants 
lessen.  The  parishes  of  Ibing,  Famhurst,  and  Lynchmojoe,  are 
in. as  impoverished  a.  state  as  wis  parish*  In  the  two  latter  the 
rate  is  at  24fS.  in  the  pound,  which  has  reduced  the  whole  Beady 
to  a  state  of  insolvency.''     (P.  102.) 

In  the  parish  of  ooddng,  the  charge  amounts  to  5000/.  on 
4000  acres  of  land,  the  general  value  of  which  is  from  2Ss.  to 
30s.  per  acre*  The  witness  is  asked,  '*  Have  you  an^  difficulty 
in  levying  your  rate  ?  We  have  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in 
raising  it,  for  many  people  find  it  extremdy  inccmvenient  to 
pay ;  and  the  overseer  told  me  last  week  that  the  difficulties  were 
very  great.''    (Minutes  of  the  House  of  Commons,,  p.  106.) 

The  neighbouring  parish  of  Halsted  is  in  the  same,  state.  The 
witness  is  asked,  ^  I)oes  it  appear  to  you  that  without  some  ex- 
traneous assistance  your  parish  will  be  unequal  to  the  support  of 
the  poor  ?  It  does  appear  to  me,  that  a  very  little  iucreaae  will 
tender  the  land  productive  of  no  rent  at  all. — In  that  case  pro- 
bably, a  considerable  part  would  be  thrown  out  of  cultivation  ? 
Yes,  it  must  of  course  be  abandoned  in  that  case."     (Ibid.  126.) 

Our  readers  will  learn  from  these  quotations,  that  the  excess 
of  the  demand  above  the  funds  prepared  to  answer  it  is  not 
merely  a  possible,  or  an  imaginary,  or  a  distant  danger,  but  one 
which  some  districts  have  already  experienced,  and  to  which  all 
districts  are  more  or  less  rapidly  approaching.  There  is  scarcdy 
a  parish  in  a  county  where  distraining  for  rates  is  not  taking 
place ;  and  every  distraining  is  an  encroachment  upon  the  national 
resources^  and  a  conversion  of  capital  into  incon^c.  When  a  farmer 
is  unable  to  pay  his  monthly  assessment,  and  his  stock  is  seized, 
what  is  this  but  to  trench  upon  the  principal  for  part  of  the 
annual  expenditure  ?  We  see  and  plainly  understand  what  is- 
likely  to  be  the  result  when  an  inmvidual  does  this:  and  if  a 
nation  is  but  an  aggregate  of  individuals,  individual  ruin  must: 
terminate  in  national  rum. 

How  near  or  how  distant  we  may  be  from  this  wretched  crisis, 
it  is  impossible  to  predict.  Whenever  the  charge  upon  land  for 
the  maintenance  of  those  who  are  not  sufficiently  productive  la- 
bourers, i.  e.  who  do  not  add  enough  to  the  annual  produce  of 
die  country  to  support  themselves,  which  charge  is  now  gra-> 
dually  increasing  every  ^^r,  is  so  great  that  the  land  can  no^ 
longer  be  cultivated  with  a  profit,  then  of  course  it  will  be 
thrown  up,  as  it  has  been  already  in  some  parts  of  Huntingdon- 
dbireand  Cambridgeshire,  .and  m  the  neighbourhood  of  Dudley, 
and  as  houses  have  been  declared  empty  in  ue  great  manufacturing 
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towns.  It  evidently  follows  that  in  prc^rtion  as  less  land  ia 
cultivated,  com  will  be  dearer,  and  tne  rates  will  become  heaf- 
vier  on  those  who  continue  to  pay;  till  by  degrees  the  contri- 
butors wQI  be  annually  contracted  into  a  narrower  and  narrower 
circle,  each  step. bringing  some  upon  the  rates  for  support  who 
had  before  assisted  to  pay  them,  till  the  whole  cement  of  society 
gives  way,  and  the  natural  gradation  of  ranks  and  fortunes,  on 
which  Its  prosperity  depends,  is  sunk  and  lost  in  national  pau- 
perism. 

It  would  not  have  been  thought  that  this  crisis  was  the  coinage 
of  our  own  brain,  after  the  positive  evidence  which  was  adduced 
of  its  approach,  even  if  its  danger  could  not  receive  the  con- 
firmation which  we  proceed  to  give  from  the  deliberate  Report 
of  the  Select  Committee. 

**  Whether  the  assessment  be  confined  to  land  and  houses,  or  other 
denominations  of  property  be  Aadft  practically  liable  to  the  same 
charge,  your  Committee  feel  it  their  imperious  duty  to  state  to  the 
House  their  opiiiioQ  that,  unless  some  efficacious  check  be  interposed, 
there  is  erei^  reason  to  think  that  the  amount  of  the  assessment  will 
cdntinue,  as  it.  has  done,  to  increase,  till  at  a  period  more  or  less  re- 
mote, according  to  the  progress  the  evil  has  already  made^in  different 
places,  it  shall  have  absorbed  the  promts  of  the  property  on  which  the 
rate  may  have  been  assessed ;  producing  thereby  the  neglect  and  ruin 
of  the  land,  and  the  waste  or  removal  of  other  property,  to  the  utter 
subversion  of  that  happy  order  of  society  so  long  upheld  in  these 
kingdoms. 

*^  The  gradual  increase  wliich  has  taken  place  both  in  the  number  of 
paupers,  and  in  the  assessments  for  their  support,  can  hardly  fail  to 
nave  arisen  from  causes  inherent  in  the  system  itself,  as  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  depended  entirely  upon  any  temporary  or  local  circum* 
stance.  Scarcity  of  provisions,  and  a  diminished  demand  for  particu- 
lar  manu&ctures,  have  oecisioned^  from  time  to  time,  an  increased 
pressure  in  particular  parishes,  and  at  no  former  time  in  so  great  a 
degree  as  during  the  early  part  of  the  present  year.  But  by  comparing 
the  assessments  in  the  two  countries  in  this  kingdom,  in  which  the 
largest  portion  of  the  population  is  employed  in  agriculture,  namely 
Bedfordshire  and  Herefordshire,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  has  been  the 
same  progressive  augmentation  in  the  amount  of  the  assessments,  as 
may  be  observed  to  have  taken  place  in  the  manufacturing  counties. 
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**  What  noniber  of  yean,  ooder  dieexistnig  km  aad  maaagenatf 
would  probably  dapee,  aod  to  what  amount  the  asBenmenU  might 
poMibly  be  augmented,  before  the  utmost  limitation  would  be  readied, 
cannot  be  accurately  ascertained;  but  with  regard  to  the  first»  your 
committee  think  it  their  duty  to  point  out^  th^  many  circumstancea 
which,  in  the  early  periods  of  the  system,  rendered  its  progress  slow, 
are  now  unfortunately  changed.  The  independent  spirit  of  mind 
which  induced  indiviauals  in  the  labouring  classes  to  exert  themselves 
to  the  utmost,  before  they  submitted  to  become  paupers,  is  much  im« 
paired;  this  order  of  persons  therefore  are  every  day  becoming  lesa 
and  less  unwilling  to  aad  themselves  to  the  list  of  paupers.  The  work« 
house  system,  tnough  enacted  with  other  views,  yet  for  a  long  time 
acted  very  powerfully  in  deterring  persons  from  throwing  themselves 
on  their  parishes  for  relief;  there  were  many  who  wmdd  atruggle 
through  their  difficulties,  rather  than  undergo  the  disdpline  of  a  work- 
house ;  this  effect  however  is  no  longer  produced  in  the  same  degree, 
as  by  two  modern  statutes  the  justices  have  power  under  certain  con- 
ditions to  order  relief  to  be  given  out  of  the  workhouses,  and  the 
number  of  persons  to  whom  relief  is  actually  given  being  now  fax 
more  than  any  workhouses  would  contain,  the  system  itself  is  from  ne- 
cessitv,  as  well  as  by  law,  materially  relaxed. 

**  in  addition  to  these  important  considerations,  it  b.also  apparent, 
that  in  whatever  degree  the  addition  to  the  number  of  paupers  depends 
upon  their  increase  by  birth,  that  addition  will  probably  be  greater 
than  in  past  times,  in  the  proportion  in  which  the  present  number 
of  paupers  exceeds  tliat  which  formerly  existed ;  and  it  is  almost  need- 
less to  point  out,  that  when  the  puolic  undertakes  to  maintain  all 
who  may  be  born,  without  charee  to  the  parents,  the  number  bora 
will  probably  be  greater  than  in  the  natural  state.  On  these  grounds, 
therefore,  your  Committee  are  led  to  apprehend,  that  the  rate  at  which 
the  increase  would  take  place  under  the  existing  laws,  would  be 
greater  than  it  has  heretofore  been ;  but  at  whatever  rate  the  increase 
might  take  place,  it  could  not  fail  materially  to  depend  on  the  general 
state  of  the  country,  whet!ier  it  was  in  an  improving,  a  stationary,  or 
in  a  declininff  state,  and  it  would  also  be  affected  by  the  recurrence  of 
plentiful  or  deficient  harvests* 

*'  With  regard  to  the  second  point,  namely,  the  probable  amount 
beyond  which  the  assessments  cannot  be  ausmented,  your  Committee 
have  again  to  lament,  that  the  returns  collected  in  1816  are  not  yet 
before  them  in  detail,  and  there  are  no  means  of  ascertaining  with 
sufficient  accuracY,  either  the  amount  of  the  rates  now  assessed,  or 
the  gross  rental  of  the  property  on  which  they  are  levied.  Whatever 
indeed  that  may  be,  it  appears  to  be  certain  that  the  land-owners  and 
the  farmers  would  cease  to  have  an  adequate  interest  in  continuing  the 
cultivation  of  tlie  land,  lone  before  the  gross  amount  of  the  present 
rental  could  be  transferred  to  the  poor-rate ;  for  it  is  obvious,  that  a 
number  of  charges  must  be  provided  for  out  of  the  gross  rental  of  land, 
without  an  adequate  provision  for  which  the  land  cannot  be  occupied ; 
the  general  e  vpenses  of  management,  the  construction  and  repairs  of 
buildings,  drains,  and  other  expensive  works,  to  which  the  tenant's 
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capital  cannot  reach,  constitute  the  principal  part  of  these  charges, 
and  the  portion  of  the  gross  rent  which  is  applied  to  these  purposes, 
can  never  be  applied  to  the  augmentation  of  tne  poor-rate. 

"Even  if  it  can  be  thought  possible  that  any  landlord  could  suffer  his 
land  to  be  occupied  and  cultivated,  or  that  he  would  continue  to  give 
to  it  the  general  superintendance  of  an  owner,  when  the  whole  of  the 
nett  rental  was  transferred  to  the  poor,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  no 
tenant  could  hold  a  farm  upon  the  condition  of*  maintaining  all  the 
poor  who  might  under  any  circumstances  want  relief;  it  would  be  as 
much  impossible  for  a  tenant  to  do  so  as  to  undertake  to  pay  any 
rent  which  the  wants  of  his  landlord  might  induce  him  to  desire, 
which  condition  could  never  be  complied  with.  The  apprehension 
however  o(  being  placed  in  such  a  situation  as  this,  could  not  fail  to 
deterpersons  from  holdinff  land  long  before  they  paid  to  the  poor-rate 
as  much  as  they  would  Otherwise  pay  in  rent ;  ana  as  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  land-owner  would  still  remain  entitled  to  the  soil, 
the  paupers  could  not  enter  and  cultivate  for  themselves ;  nor  could  it 
be  occupied  for  any  beneficial  purpose,  as  whatever  stock  might  be 
found  on  the  land  would  be  liable  to  distress  for  poor-rate. 

"  The  conse<|uences  which  are  likely  to  result  from  this  state  of 
things,  are  clearly  set  forth  in  the  petition  from  the  parish  of  Wom- 
bridge  in  Salop,  which  is  fast  approaching  to  this  state :  the  petitioners 
state,  *  that  the  annual  value  of  land,  mines,  and  houses  in  this  parish, 
is  not  sufficient  to  maintain  the  numerous  and  increasing  poor,  even  if 
the  same  were  to  be  set  free  of  rent,  and  tliat  these  circumstances  will 
inevitably  compel  the  occupiers  of  lands  and  mines  to  relinquish  them, 
and  the  poor  will  be  without  relief  or  any  known  mode  of  obtaining  it, 
ualess  some  assistance  be  speedily  afforded  them.'  And  your  Com- 
mittee apprehend,  from  the  petitions  before  them,  that  this  is  one  only 
of  many  parishes  that  are  fast  approaching  to  a  state  of  dereliction. 

*^  By  following  the  dictates  of  their  own  interests,  land-owners  and 
farmers  become,  in  the  natural  order  of  things,  the  best  trustees  and 
guardians  for  the  public ;  when  that  order  of  things  is  destroyed,  and 
a  compulsory  maintenance  established  for  all  who  require  it,  the  con- 
sequences cannot  fail  in  the  end  to  be  equally  ruinous  to  both  parties.'* 
(Commons*  Report,  p.  8 — 10.) 

•  To  the  strength  of  .the  foregoing  passage  we  can  add  nothing, 
except  by  throwing  out  a  hazardous  conjecture  as  to  ^^  the  num* 
ber  of  years  whioi,  under  the  existing  laws  and  management, 
might  probably  elapse  before  the  utmost  limitation  would  be 
reached."  The  charge  on  the  rates  in  1 8 1 5  was  double  its  amount 
in  1796;  though  in  1815  corn  was  almost  as  cheap  as  before; 
the  French  revolution.  What,  then,  except  a  change  in  the 
existing  laws  and  management,  is  to  hinder  their  doubling  again 
in  20  more  years  ?  and  can  any  one  suppose  that  land,  wnich 
iK)w  in  many  cases  poys  105.  and  20^.  and  SOs.  in  the  pound,  can. 
afford  to  double  that  charge,  and  be  still  cultivated  with  a  profit  ? 
Half  the  land  in  the  kingdom  would  be  thrown  upon  the  hands 
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of  the  pr<^rietors,  if  sach  were  the  regular  assessments  it  was 
subject  to :  and  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  the  conse- 
quent increase  in  the  money  price  of  com  would  give  little  as- 
sistance to  the  remaining  cultivators,  because  it  woum  tell  against 
the  farmer  as  well  as  for  him;  the  market  price  of  wheat  afibrds 
the  ratio  according  to  which  the  pauper  is  relieved. 

Such  is  our  view  of  the  present  system  of  our  domestic  eco- 
nomy :  and  not  ours  alone,  but  that  of  a  committee  which  had  a 
vast  body  of  evidence  before  them,  and  were  locally  acquainted 
of  course  with  a  variety  of  districts  which  enabled  them  to  judge 
of  the  correctness  of  that  evidence,  and  of  its  agreement  with 
the  real  state  of  the  country  at  large.  We  feel  ourselves  now 
called  upon  to  allude  to  some  of  the  measures  which  have  been 
recommended  in  order  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  evil.  That 
the  system  itself  cannot  be  persisted  in,  is  the  decided  opinion  of 
the  committee  of  the  Commons,  but  not  so  avowedly,  we  appre- 
hend, of  that  of  the  House  of  Lords.  To  ourselves,  the  evi- 
dence briogs  it  home  with  demonstrative  force.  Wh^  the  sea 
is  found  to  encroach  upon  a  house,  which  was  originally  built 
half  a  mile  froin  the  shore,  at  the  rate  of  forty  or  fifty  yards  a  year, 
and  in  ten  years  is  seen  to  be  a  quarter  of  a  mile  nearer  to  it\han 
before,  the  owner  has  pretty  strong  grounds  for  supposing  that 
he  cannot  presume  upon  more  than  ten  years'  longer  occupancy; 
and  if  he  can  neither  dam  out  the  sea,  nor  remove  the  house, 
the  value  of  his  property  may  be  easily  estimated.  In  our 
parallel  case,  the  attempt  must  be  to  dam  out  the  encroaching 
flood  which  threatens  to  sweep  all  before  it;  and  the  best  prac- 
ticable mode  of  doing  this  is  the  problem  proposed  to  Parliament 
in  the  approaching  session. 

Before  the  year  1795^  as  we  set  out  by  observing,  the  evil 
(;annot  be  considered  as  positively  great  in  itself,  nor  as  more 
than  commensurate  tp  the  advantages  with  which  it  was  accom- 
panied. The  objections  too  were  of  a  very  remediable  nature, 
arising  chiefly  from  neglect  and  mismanagement;  and  would 
have  disappeared  before  a  small  share  of  that  care  and  attentioii 
which  is  now,  to  the  credit  of  our  country,  bestowed  upon  the 
poor  and  their  interests,  and  of  which  the  Minutes  of  Evidence 
afford  a  most  gratifying  testimony.  We  have  no  wish  to  reduce 
our  labouring  classes  to  the  situatioa  of  those  in  Ireland,  and 
abandon  them  to  casual  relief:  we  cannot  consent. to  forego  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  every  individual  of  our  countrymen, 
if  reduced  to  helpless  mdigence,  has  ^'  a  local  habitation^'  and  a 
liome ;  that  the  aged,  and  the  infirm,  and  the  orphan,  have  a 
sure  provision.  Relief  going  thus  far,  and  no  farther,  can 
hardly  create  its  objects.  It  does  not  disable  a  man  from  work, 
it  does  not  accelerate  his  grey  hairs,  it.  does  not  afflict  him  with 
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diseese^  to  know  that»  when  he  is  disabled  through  weakness  or  - 
age^  he  has  a  claim  for  support  from  those  who  have  been  hitherto 
benefited  by  his  labour :  and  though  men  may  often  become 
improvident,  and  parents  may  sometunes  be  induced  to  abandon 
theirchildren,  from  a  conviction  that  they  will  not  be  allowed  to 
starve^  the  evil  is  not  practically  burthensome  enough  to  warrant 
a  departure  from  our  ancient  laws  on  that  head  alone. 

But  we  earnestly  hope  that  it  was  to  this  extent  alone  that  the 
committee  pf  the  Lords  alluded,  whoi  they  declared  their  ^<  de- 
cided opinion,  that  the  general  system  of  those  laws,  interwoven 
as  it  is  with  the  habits  of  the  people,  ought,  in  the  consideration 
of  any  measures  to  be  adopted  for  their  melioration  and  im- 

!>rovement,  to  be  essentially  maintained/'  Unfortunately  the 
ast  twenty  years  have  interwoven  it  with  the  habits  of  the  people, 
that  every  able-bodied  man  should  expect  parochial  support: 
and  any  plan  for  the  improvement  of  the  people  themselves,  or 
for  the  alleviation  of  the  national  burthen,  must  b^in,  we  are 
Qonvinced,  by  the  abrogation  of  that  principle.  There  exist 
great  doubts  whether  the  statute  of  Elizabeth,  which  has  led  to 
iMich  unforeseen  results,  ever  was  intended  to  establish  such  a  rule ; 
but  at  all  events  it  cannot  seriously  be  maintained  that  we  are 
bound  to  sit  by  and  await  a  national  bankruptcy  in  all  humble 
patience,  because  our  ancestors  passed  a  law  250  years  kgo  which 
subsequent  experience  has  proved  to  be  impolitic  or  imprac* 
ticable.  In  nays,  not  only  of  comparative,  but  of  absolute' 
ignorance  as  to  political  economy,  suppose  it  was  enacted  that 
the  public  should  find  work  for  every  able-bodied  man;  and 
that  a  trial  of  this  principle,  carried  as  it  has  lately  been  for  the 
first  time  to  its  full  extent,  has  proved  it  to  be  impossible  in  ex«« 
ecution;  are  we  to  consent  to  be  ruined  by  their  ignorance,  or 
to  correct  and  supersede  their  ignorance  by  our  superior  infor* 
mation  ? 

The  course,  therefore,  which  our  legislature  will  adopt,  if 
they  act  upon  the  evidence  which  they  have  laboriously  collected, 
will  be  to  rescind  the  two  modem  statutes  which  empower  the 
justices,  under  certain  conditions,  to  order  relief  out  of  the 
workhouses,  and  to  restore  matters  to  the  situation  in  which  they 
were  previous  to  the  difficulties  of  1795.  The  present  ^stem  is 
not  a  continuance  of  the  ancient  laws,  but  a  departure  from 
them:  and  the  plan  we  recommend  will  not  only  relieve  the 
^ricultural  districts  from  an  immense  burthen,  but  exonerate 
the  magistrates  from  a  very  unpleasant  responsibility.  We  en-- 
tirely  a^ree  with  the  witness  firom  Chertsey,  who  expresses  his 
full  satisfaction  that  ^<  they  have  acted  firom  the  best  ot  motives:'** 
we  are  well  aware  of  the  benefits  which  our  country  owes  to  this 
active  and  disinterested  body  of  men,,  to  whon^  under  Prpvi* 
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mi- 

dence,  we  are  indebted  for  mucb  more  of  the  general  tranquit^ 
litjr  and  comfort  we  enjoj,  than  is  ccnnmonly  imagined ;  as  any 
one  mav  satisfy  himself,  who  has  witnessed  tne  di&rence  which 
an  intelligent  magistrate  often  effects  in  his  neighbourhood ;  or 
who  remembers  &at  the  want  of  such  a  body  is  the  greatest  evil 
experienced  in  Ireland,  But  sdll  the  business  of  lecistating  for 
the  whole  country,  on  some  of  the  most  difficult  and  per{^texing 
questions  of  political  economy,  cannot  be  safely  left  to  a  few 
individuals,  till  that  study  has  made  a  deeper  impression  upon 
the  public  mind  than  we  find  at  present,  and  till  its  results  arci 
more  universally  diffused.  The  table  publidied  by  the  Berk-» 
shire  magistrates  had  its  foundation  in  pure  humanity;  but  it 
has  had  the  effect  of  changing  the  habits  of  the  poor,  together 
with  the  mode  of  relieving  them,  throughout  the  whcde  Kinff«> 
dom.  This  is  a  power,  we  hesitate  not  to  say,  which  can  omy 
be  safely  entrust^  to  the  collected  wisdom  of  the  legislature. 

Whilst  the  present  laws  remain  in  force,  entitling  every  able 
workman  to  claim  relief  on  the  first  pressure,  it  is  vain  to  expect 
that  saving  banks,  benefit  societies,  or  any  other  useful  institu^ 
tions,  can  gain  ground  among  the  labouring  classes.  A  man 
who  has  been  long  in  the  habit  of  leaning  upon  his  neighbour's 
arm  will  not  put  himself  to  charges  for  a  staff,  till  his  customary 
support  fail ;  though  he  may  then  doit  from  necessity,  and  after-^ 
wards  rejoice  in  his  independence.  The  lower  orders  will  not 
save,  lest  it  should  be  suspected  that  they  can  do  without  the 
parish.  The  overseer  of  Burnham  gives  the  key  to  this  conduct 
in  the  most  characteristic  language ;  when,  being  asked  why  his 
parishioners  did  not  contribute  to  the  saving  bank,  notwith* 
standing  the  great  pains  which  had  been  employed  to  convince 
thera  of  its  advantage,  he  replies,  <^  they  mistrtist  it  will  benefit 
the  parish."  This  is  the  prevalent  feeling  throughout  a  great 
part  of  England :  and  is  it,  w^  must  ask,  a  feeling  to  be  encou- 
raged ?  A  row  years  ago  it  was  thought  a  just  censure  against 
Mr.  Malthus,  that  he  supposed  the  case  of  the  poor  marrying 
with  the  parish  workhouse  at  the  end  of  their  vista ;  but  expe^ 
rience  has  proved  that  he  knew  human  nature  better  than  his 
critic :  this  is  now  a  daily  occurrence,  with  this  difference  alone, 
that  the  workhouse  is  sought  at  the  first  step,  instead  of  being 
seen  at  the  end  of  the  avenue.  The  grand  consideration  is,  to 
become  domiciliated  in  a  good  parish  ;  this  leads  to  cheats  and 
impostures  without  end :  the  next  is,  to  obtain  as  much  as  pos- 
sible from  it;  which  the  single  men  effect  by  threatening  to 
bring  a  wife  and  family  upon  the  parish  funds,  if  they  are .  not 
relieved  to  their  satisfaction;  and  the  married  men  by  actually 
doing  so.  A  system  which  encourages  these  feelings  and  habits 
has  been  called  a  humane,  a  wise,  an  economical  system :  and 
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juiitljr,  if  it  is* humanity  to  support  pnoffimcy  at  the  expense  of 
the  industrious :  if  it  is  wise  to  dimise  nabits  of  improvidence, 
▼ice,  and  perfidy  throiurhout  the  land ;  if  it  is  economical  to 
sink  capital  in  order  to  mmish  income  to  the  extravagant. 

If  the  correction  of  these  evUs  shall  appear  to  others  as  essen* 
tial  as  we  confess  it  has  appeared  to  us  on  the  most  dispassionate 
consideration  we  are  able  to  bestow,  the  approaching  season 
seeois  to  promise  a  fa¥ourable  opportunity  for  ejecting  such  an 
l^teration,  when,  throi^h  the  bounty  of  Provid^ice,  the  neces^ 
saries  of  life  are  more  nearly  equalized  with  the  wages  of  labour,' 
and  when  the  capital  of  the  country  has  found  new  channels  for 
em^Joyment.  A  little  pains  on  the  part  of  those  whose  business 
it  is  to  direct  and  inform  the  pe(^le,  might  be  sufficient  to  con- 
vince them  that  they  are  more  essentifuly  interested  than  any 
lather  portion  of  the  community,  in  altering  a  system  which  hsA 
an  inevitable  tendency  to  bring  down  the  market  price  of  labour 
below  its  natural  price,  aiid  to  render  them  dependant  on  the 
boun^  of  the  public  for  that  maintenance  which,  in  the  regular 
course  of  thii^  would  be  theirs  as  the  just  reward  of  th^ 
daily  labour.  In  fact,  the  present  plan,  with  all  its  other  faults, 
is  also  universally  unpopular :  sometimes  it  is  spoken  of  as  a 
comlHnation  of  the  employers  of  labour  to  depress  wages ;  and 
indeed  we  fear  that  instances  are  not  wanting  where  this  idea  has 
operated  to  introduce  the  table  of  bread-money,  an  union  of 
cruelty  and  impolicy  which  quickly  generates  its  own  punish^  ' 
ment*  Sometimes,  again,  it  is  alleged  as  a  proof  of  the  conr- 
plete  bondage  in  which  the  poorer  classes  are  held  by  their  supe- 
riors; and  Mr.  Oourlay,  a  strenuous  advocate  for  the  peopled 
rights,  evidently  considers  it  in  the  light  of  an  oppressioiu 
Indeed  the  system  of  roundsmen^  to  whicn  it  naturally  leads,  is 
the  most  compendious  mode  possible  of  converting  a  useiul 
labourer  into  a  dangerous  subject.  Both  the  Committees  con- 
demn this  practice,  against  which  a  very  spirited  petition  from 
the  magistrates  of  Sunblk  is  printed  in  the  Appendix.  <'  In  the 
Case  referred  to,  as  stated  in  the  evidence,  the  effect  of  the 
system  of  roundsmen  has  been  to  throw  upon  the  general  rates 
of  parishes  in  which  the  system  has  prevailed,'  in  the  most  direct 
and  obvious  manner,  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  thc^ 
vages  of  that  labour,  the  charge  of  which  ought  to  have  been 
deiraved  by  the  individuals  for  whom  it  has  been  performed/* 
(Lords'  Report,  p.  8.)  "  The  practice  of  paying  part  of  the 
wages  of  labour,  by  the  overseers,  out  of  the  rate,  has  heea 
subject  to  such  abuse,  as  to  have  rendered  this  mode  of  setting 
persons  to  work  highly  olgectionable  ;  for  the  occupiers  of  lana 
are  supposed  in  many  instances  to  get  their  work  thus  performed 
and  paid  for,  in  a  great  part  out  of  the  parish  fund.'*  (Com- 
mons' Report,  p.  20.) 
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These  objeetioss  are  unanswerable;  but  it  ongfat  io  be  ob-* 
senred»  that  if  the  present  ^  system  of  the  poor  hiws  is  essentially^ 
maintained,''  (Lords'  Report,  p.  7»)  the  necessity  of  employing 
rouidsmen  must  continue  and  diflhse  itself  till  it  embraces  every 
labourer  in  the  kingdom*  The  system,  while  it  encourajges  the 
increase  of  the  number  of  workmen  beyond  the  donand  tor  their 
work,,  obliges  the  parish  to  maintain  and  employ  these  super* 
nnmeraries  at  its  own  expense.  But  no  one  wants  their  labouri^ 
otherwise  they  would  not  be  unemployed;  still  they  must  be  sup^ 
ported;  what  resource  is  there^  except  to  maintain  them  in 
^idleness,  or  to  parcel  them  out  in  the  oistrict  which  contributes 
to  the  rate?  We  abominate  the  plan,  which  is  nothing  else  than 
a  state  of  mitigated  servitude ;  but  we  really  do  not  see  how  it 
can  be  justly  censured,  as  things  stand  at  present,  because  we  da 
Bot  see  how  it  can  be  avoided,  unless  the  men  are.  to  be  unenn 
ploved  altogether* 

Another  reason  for  believing  that  an  alteration  in  the  systm. 
would  not  create  discontent,  is  that  those  parishes  where  it  has 
hi^ily  been  checked,  are  in  all  resjpects  the  best  satisfied,  he* 
cause  the  most  comfortable.  Such  is  Bushy,  to  which  we  befora 
alluded ;  where  the  custom  of  employing  labourers  by  task- 
work has  enabled  them  to  support  their  families  without  impli- 
cation to  the  parish :  and  yet  it  appears  incidentally  that  this 
parish  is  so  great  a  favourite,  that  false  oaths  and  other  frau'^ 
anient  means  are  frequently  taken  to  get  into  it.  Mr.  Viviaa 
was  repeatedly  asked  as  to  the  content  of  the  people  under  thib^ 
deviation  from  the  usual  plan..  ^^  In  pbint  ot  fact,  has  any  ap- 
peal ever  been  made  to  a  magistrate  from  an  allowance  made  by 
your  parish  ?  Not  for  16  or  17  years. — In  no  instance  ?  In  na 
instance  for  that  time;  at  first  th^  used  to  threaten  appeals,  but 
now  they  are  very  contented. — Has  it  ever  happened  to  you  that  the 
labourers  who  have  complained  that  their  earnings  dia  not  enable 
(hem  to  maintain  their  families  have  gone  to  the  magistrates  upon 
your  refusing  them?  Never  for  neanv  20  years.— In  short,  the 
magistrates  have  not  interfered  with  tne  practice  in  your  parish? 
Not  at  all."  (Commons'  RqM>rt,  p.  80,  82.)     O  si  sic  omnia ! 

Two  or  three  other  instances  of  similar  discreet  management  are^ 
given  in  the  evidence,  and  lead  to  the  same  result  Mr.  Sabine^ 
who  has  had  the  direction  of  the  poor  of  North  Mimms  for 
some  years,  states  that  ^^  there  has  not  been  a  single  able  man, 
however  large  his  family,  who  for  the  last  15  years  hais  received 
:i^elief  except  on  accoimt  of  sickness,  or  to  enable  him  to  put  out 
some  of  his  children  to  service  by  giving  them  clothes :  we  have 
not  a  single  instance  of  a  labourer  wiui  a  fiunily  ever  getting 
any  relief  for  his  family  or  himself  when  in  health, — When  you 
b^ptn  this  reform,  did  you  find  the  poor  apply  to  the  m^s* 
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trates  ?  No.  I  do  not  think  we  have  had  three  cases  of  appli- 
cations to  magistrates  in  the  last  15  years. — They  readily  ao* 
quiesced  ?  Yes.  When  they  found  we  would  not  relieve  them, 
they  did  not  apply. — When,  in  conseauence  of  your  interference^ 
the  paupers  found  a  difAculty  in  obtaining  money,  did  you 
observe  they  exerted  themselves  more  to  support  themselves? 
They  exerted  themselves,  and  they  went  on  well. — Do  you  be- 
lieve, if  they  had  received  the  relief  for  which  they  applied, 
they  would  not  so  have  exerted  themselves  ?  They  would  have 
spent  the  money  given  them  in  relief,  in  addition  to  their  earn- 
ings.— They  would  not  have  been  a  bit  better  off,  nor  so  well,  as 
when  they  relied  upon  their  own  earnings?  Not  better,  but 
more  idW*    j[Commons'  Report,  p.  70,  71.) 

It  appears  trom  these  and  other  examples  that  we  do  not  argue 
from  tneory  but  from  experience,  in  asserting  that  the  labourmg 
classes  will  go  on  more  satisiactorily  to  themselves,  as  well  as 
more  advantageously  to  the  commtnity,  when  left,  in  ordinary 
cases,  to  their  own  exertions.  Is  it  not  in  human  nature^  that 
the  man  who  looks  to  assistance  or  support  from  another  as  his 
rij^ht,  is  never  contented  with  the  degree  in  which  it  is  awarded 
him  ?  M^e  trust  therefore  that  the  House  wUl  follow  i^  by  a 
legislative  enactment  the  opinion  expressed  by  their  committee: 
**  They  apprehend  an  order  for  relief  to  be  invalid,  which  does 
not  adjudge  tfie  party  to  be  *  impotent*  as  well  as  *  poor.' " 

The  committee  likewise  point  out  a  mode  in  whicn  this  altera- 
tion of  the  prevailing  system  might  be  efiected  humanely  and 
gradually.'  They  submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  House 
whether,  when  the  demand  for  labour  mav  have  revived,  ^  it 
may  not  safely  be  provided  that,  from  and  aner  a  certain  time,  no 
relief  shall  be  extended  to  any  child  whose  father  bcin^  living 
is  under  — —  years  of  Age ;  a  principle  which,  by  ahermg  the 
age  from  time  to  time,  might,  if  it  should  be  thought  desirable, 
b^  carried  still  further  into  operation.  It  may  also  be  provided 
with  a  similar  view,  that  from  and  after  a  specified  time  no  relief 
shall  be  provided  for  any  child  whose  father  being  living  has  not 

above children  under  years  of  age.        (Commons' 

Report,  p.  16.)  The  Report  proceeds,  after  some  excellent  and 
unanswerable  observations  on  the  error  of  appointing  by  law 
"  what  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  law  to  fulfil,"  viz.  that  work 
should  be  provided  for  all  who  may  require  it;  by  suggesting 
that  it  might  be  hereafter  "  enacted  that  no  person  should  be 
provided  with  work  by  the  parish  other  than  those  who  are 
already  so  provided,  and  who  might  be  permitted  to  continue 
till  they  could  provide  for  themselves;  but  if  the  change  by  this 
provision  might  be  thought  too  rapid,  limitations  might  stil!  be 
introduced,  the  effect  of  which  would  render  it  more  gradual  \ 
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88,  by  enacting  that  none  shall  be  provided  with  empIo3anent 
who  are  between  the  ages  of  18  and  SO ;  and  then,  after  a  certain 
lapse  of  time,  that  none  between  16  and  ^S^  40,  and  so  on,  until 
the  object  shall  be  gradually  effected." 

We  are  cheerea  with  these  glimpses  of  happier  and  better 
timeis ;  and  in  the  anticipation  of  a  season  when  improvidence 
and  vice,  and  all  the  sensualities  of  low  dissipation,  shall  have  n6 
encouragement  in  legal  sanctions,  and  when  industry  and  fore- 
sight aiid  virtuous  self-command  shall  meet  with  their  due  re- 
ward, we  are  almost  tempted  to  overlook  the  prejudices  and 
scruples  and  groundless  apprehensions  which  these  politic  inno^ 
vations  will  be  sure  to  encounter.  We  should  be  glad  to  find 
ourselves  mistaken ;  but  are  confidently  of  opinion  that  if  the 
present  laws  oMitinue  in  operation,  and  are  locally  administered 
by  the  justices  as  they  have  been  since  1795,  a  period  of  20  or 
SO  more  years  will  involve  ns  in  domestic  troubles  and  cala- 
mities, compared  with  which  the  combined  hostility  of  all 
Europe  would  be  nothing  in  the  scale. 

From  the  practical  as  well  as  theoretical  knowledge  which  the 
Report,  of  the  Commons  displays,  we  are  convinced  that  the 
recommendation  given,  p«  10,  to  limit  the  amount  of  the  assess- 
ment to  the  average  sum  raised  in  each  parish  for  the  last  ten 
years,  is  only  intended  in  conjunction  with  the  provisions  we 
have  already  quoted.  "  With  the  view  of  providing  such  a 
check  as  may  lay  the  foundation  of  a  better  system,"  this  plan 
might  be  admissible;  and,  certainly,  afler  the  perversions  we 
have  witnessed  of  the  purposes  of  the  poor  laws^  it  is  desirable, 
in  the  language  of  Mr.  Burke,  "  to  limit  the  quatitity  of  the 
power  that  might  be  so  abused."  But,  as  a  single  provision,  it 
would  be  manifestly  inadequate  to  its  object.  If  the  fixed  sum 
were  liable  to  alteration  at  the  discretion  of  the  magistrates,  on 
every  enhancement  of  the  price  of  corn,  as  in  the  local  acts  in 
which  the  principle  has  been  already  established,  we  do  not  see 
what  is  gained  by  the  provision  eoual  to  the  disadvantage  of 
blinding  the  eyes  of  the  public  to  tne  existing  evil :  and  ii  the 
sum  were  limited  unalterably,  if^  although  *^  the  distresses  of 
the  poor  were  to  be  aggravated  tenfold,  eitner  by  the  increase  of 
numbers,  or  the  recurrence  of  a  scarcity,  the  same  sum  were  to 
be  invariably  appropriated  to  their  relief^  we  should  add  to  the 
cruelty  of  starving  the  poor,  the  injustice  of  still  professing  to 
relieve  them."*  But,  in  amjunction  with  enactments  tending 
gradually  to  undermine  the  whole  of  the  system,  such  limi- 
tation would  be  usefiil;  because  it  would  amount  to  an  ao- 
■  ■       '      ■  .11.1        .  ,  II        ....  11, 

*  Malthas,  vol.  iii.  Appendix;  where  this  plan  is  considered  in  opposition  t* 
Mr.  A.  Youog.    Tt  was  also  recommended  by  Sir  W.  Eden,  vol.  i.  p.  484» 
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knowledgme&t  of  the  indimutable  truth  that  the  legislature  had 
hitherto  taken  more  upon  itself  than  it  was  able  to  accomplish  ; 
that  the  funds  for  the  relief  of  the  distressed,  as  well  as  for  the 
employment  of  labour,  really  are  limited,  though  the  practice 
of  t^e  country  supposes  them  inexhaustible ;  and  that  in  point 
of  fact  they  have  already  readied  the  bounds  beyond  which  it  is 
either  not  possible  or  not  safe  to  proceed*  This  would  gradually 
open  the  eyes  of  the  poor  to  a  truth  which  cannot  be  long  con<- 
cealed,  and  induce  them  to  d^end  upon  themseives.  Besides; 
it  would  furnish  Jan  argument,  which,  straoge  to  say,  is  now 
wanting  to  those  who,  following  the  recommendation  of  the  com- 
mitteei  attempt  to  restore  in  the  poor  **  a  feeling  of  reliance  on 
their  own  industry."  As  matters  stand  at  present,  all  recom* 
mendations  of  Saving  Banks,  all  enforcements  of  the  necessity 
of  foresight,  are  cut  short  by  reference  to  the  parish.  You  may 
be  out  of  work :  the  parish  must  find  it  for  me.  You  may  be 
overbiurdened  with  a  young  family :  the  parish  must  allow  me 
accordingly.  You  may  grow  infirm  or  old :  I  can  but  come  to 
the  parish.  But,  if  a  positive  limit  were  set  to  the  parochial 
assessment,  what  is  theoretically  absurd  might  be  practically 
useful ;  because  there  would  be  opportimity  of  r^oinder  to  these 
conclusive  reasonings,  from  the  inadequacy  of  the  parish  allow- 
ances ;  and  a  whole  meal,  from  former  savings,  might  appear 
better  than  the  half  loaf  which  public  charity  would  procure. 
But,  in  the  mean  time,  "  the  encouragement  of  frugal  halnts'' 
is  proved  to  be  a  visionary  hope  among  the  lower  classes  of  the 
c(»nmunity;  and  the  declaration  of  the  lords'  committee,  how- 
ever undeniable,  will  remain  a  dead  letter  as  to  practical  effect: 
*^  parochial  relief,  under  the  best  and  most  considerate  adminis- 
tration of  it,  can  never  be  so  satisfactory  to  the  person  who  is 
the  object  of  it,  or  so  consistent  with  those  honourable  feelings 
of  pride  and  independence  which  are  implanted  in  the  heart  of 
man,  as  that  resource  which  is  the  result  of  his  own  industry  and 
the  produce  of  his  own  exertions." 

The  only  plausible  objection  to  the  plan,  which  we  confidently 
hope  to  see  carried  into  execution,  of  confining  legal  relief  to  the 
impotent  poor,  arises  from  the  variations  in  the  price  of  com, 
which  seem  likely  to  recur  periodically  in  the  present  state  of  our 
i^riculture  and  population.  During  the  last  year,  for  instance, 
the  market  rate  of  wages  would  not  generally  support  a  family : 
neither  is  it  in  the  "nature  of  things  that  die  wages  of  labour 
should  rise  with  the  price  of  corn,  when  that  increase  of  price  is 
occasioned  by  a  deficiency  in  the  supply.  To  raise  them  arbi- 
trarily, which  some  persons  have  ventured  to  recommend,  would 
only  be  to  relieve  one  evil  in  the  body  politic  by  the  introduction 
of  another;  and,  though  no  remedy  could  easily  be  worse  than 
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the  present  disease,  it  is  wiser,  'at  aH  events,  ^^  to  bear  tlie  ifls 
behave,  than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of." 

In  reply,  however,  to  this  objection,  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
the  natural  price  of  labour  would  be  more  nearly  approached  by 
the  market  price^  in  proportion  as  parochial  payments  were 
done  away ;  and  the  employer  would  still  be  a  gamer,  because 
his  assessment  would  become  comparatively  trifling :  and  popu- 
lation and  production  keeping  more  even  pace  together,  when 
released  from  the  disturbing  infiueices  which  prevau  at  present, 
the  prices  of  com  would  be  subject  to  less  variation.     In  die  case, 
however,  of  any  unusual  disparity  between  the  market  price  of 
labour  and  of  com,  or  of  any  local  pressure,  from  a  difficulty  of 
procuring  employment,  the  principal  inhabitants  ought  to  agree 
together  on  the  most  practicable  mode  of  assisting  the  largest 
&milies,  and  enabling  their  poorer  neighbours    to    meet    the 
exigency  of  the  season.     The  recent  period  of  distress  has  pro- 
duced, we  delight  to  reflect,  numerous  examples  of  this  real  and 
eflfectual  benevolence:  how  different  from  the  legal  alms  which  is 
paid  as  a  tax,  and  received  as  a  claim  ?    Let  no  one  suppose  that 
we  are  so  unmindful  of  the  duties  enjoined  upon  Christians,  as 
to  exclude  charity  from  our  domestic  economy :  our  object  is  not 
to  destroy,  but  to  restore  charity  to  that  proper  place  in  which  it 
is  profitable  both  to  the  giver  and  receiver.    This  is  strictly  the 
case  when  the  bounty  is  bestowed  upon  a  known  and   visible 
object,  instead  of  bemg  thrown  into,  a  fund,  for  a  share  of  which 
all  scramble,  and  from  which  those  who  scramble  most  shame- 
lessly get  the  largest  share.  Nor  would  it  appear  a  dtfBcult  task  to 
persuade  the  employer  of  labour,  that  he  would  better  consult 
nis  own  interest  by  miuntaining  a  supernumerary  hand,  through 
the  winter,  firom  whose  work  he  would  redeive  a  certain,  though 
perhaps  inadequate,  return,  than  by  the  continuance  of  a  system 
which  imposes  so  heavy  a  burden,  as  that  now  borne  by  cultiva- 
tion. 

Many  suffcestions  of  great  prudence,  and  utility,  oiccur  in  the 
Reports.  Sir.  Neville,  of  Llanelly,  who  is  the  director  of  ex- 
tensive copper-works  and  collieries,  has  been  in  the  habit,  *<  for 
II  years,  of  retaining  from  each  roan's  wages  two-pence  per 
week;  by  which  he  is  enabled  to  allow  every  man  in  his  employ 
a  weekly  stipend,  during  illness^  of  7^?. :  and  during  the  wnole 
period  no  individual  has  become  chargeable  to  the  parish,  or 
ever  had  occasion  to  require  relief  from  It"  (Lords'  Repoit, 
p.  770  ^f«  Selby,  at  Easter  last,  adopted  the  plan  of  digging 
some  ground  inst^d  of  ploughing  it ;  *^  which,  at  21^'.  per  acre, 
the  price  he  would  have  paid  for  a  team,  satisfied  himself  and 
the  men  also."  He  suggests  the  idea,  when  there  are  supernu- 
merary labourers,  <^  to  those  small  farmers  who  now  hire  teams 
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Tot  ploughing;  and*  of  course,  when  the  soil  is  suitable.'*  (P.  102.) 
The  extension  of  the  plan  of  benefit  societies,  to  assist  large 
families,  or  temporary  oistress,  as  well  as  absolute  sickness,  under 
the  control  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  a  parish,  and  assisted 
by  their  contributions,  is  recommended,  ana  has  been  usefiilly 
practised  in  Somersetshire  and  elsewhere.  (P.  124.)  To  which 
'we  may  add,  that  the  custom  of  receiving  weekly  contributions 
ttom  the  poor  during  aummer,  to  be  repaid  in  coals  and  provi*- 
sions  during  the  winter  months,  has  been  experimentally  found 
«  most  useful  and  acceptable  mode  of  charity;  and  may  be 
managed  with  less  trouble  than  would  be  commonly  supposed,  by 
simplifyinff  the  plan  of  the  institution  at  Dorking.  Tnose  who 
haa  reaped  the  oenefits  of  such  foresight  were  so  sensible  of  the 
advantages  conferred  upon  them,  as  to  bring  their  contributions, 
at  the  expense  of  great  immediate  privation,  during  the  high 
price  of  bread,  throughout  last  summer. 

But  one  t^ing  we  must  impress  upon  the  public;  that  these  and 
other  improvements  in  the  condition  of  the  poor  will  never  have 
more  than  a  partial  and  very  limited  efiect,  till  a  radical  altera- 
tion has  been  made  in  the  administration  of  the  present  laws. 
The  contributions  of  the  higher  ranks,  are  often  essential  to 
the  success  of  such  schemes ;  but  these  are  withheld  by  the 
pressure  of  the  existing  tax,  as  well  as  by  a  sort  of  general 
conviction,  that  what  is  called,  though  falsely  called,  the 
charity  of  the  country,  has  incr^used  the  distress  it  professes 
to  relieve.  ,  The  co-operation  of  prudential  fiN'esight  and 
restraint,  on  the  part  of  the  poor,  is  absolutely  requisite;  but 
the  sluggish  dependance  on  parochial  aid,  and  the  mean  appre- 
hension that  any  plan  proposed  for  their  benefit  is  intendea  to 
favour  the  parish^  too  often  frustrates  the  endeavour,  and  disgusts 
those  through  whose  means  it  was  to  be  carried  into  execution. 
The  schemes  we  have  alluded  to; — ^saving  banks; — religious  and 
moral  education ; — improvements  in  the  law  of  settlement; — the 
establishment  of  standmg-overseers ; — all  promise  advantage :  but 
they  will  all  be  insufficient  and  inefficacious,  as  long  as  the  un- 
sound root,  which  we  have  exposed,  remains  beneath:  till  the 
^at  of  the  disorder  is  reached  and  removed,  strengthening  medi- 
cines can  be  of  no  aviiil. 

Indeed,  when  we  consider  the  d^ree  of  labour,  and  atten- 
tion, and  intelligence,  and  activity,  employed  upon  the  concerns 
of  the  poor,  in  late  years,  and  disclosed  oy  the  evidence  before 
IIS,  we  may  justly  affirm  that,  if  it  had  been  possible  for  things 
to  go  on  well  upon  a  bad  system,  and  to  succeed  on  a  wrong 
principle,  they  must  have  succeeded,  and  the  poor  must  havte 
prospered  in  England : 

——Si  Pergama  dextr& 
Defend!  possent,  etiam  hdc  defensa  fuissent. 
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Fainfiji  on  every  other  groand)  in  this  respect  akme  the  study 
i^  these  valuable  rqx>rt8  has  been  ffratifying  to  our  minds :  and  we 
ttbdly  look  forward  to  a  time  when  the  interest  taken  by  the 
Sinded  proprietors  in  the  welfiire  of  their  peasantry,  by  the 
manufacturers  in  the  prosperity  of  their  workmen,  by  the  magis- 
trates in  the  complaints  of  tne  distressed,  and  by  the  dergy  in 
the  general  melioration  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual  condition 
of  their  flocks,  will  be  less  opposed  and  frustrated  by  laws  which 
l^ve  additional  force  to  all  the  depraved  corruptions  of  our 
nature ;  which  offer  an  incentive  to  vice,  an  enoouraganeni  to  im^ 
providence^  and*a  bounty  to  pauperism. 


Art.  XVIII-— lord  SELKIRK'S  COLONY,  AND  THE 

NORTH-WEST  COMPAJ{Y. 

1.  A  Sketch  of  the  British  Fur  Trade  in  North  America^  with  OIh 
servations  relative  to  the  North-west  Company  of  Montreal.  By 
the  Earl  of  Selkirk.    London,  1816. 

2.  A  Narrative  of  Occurrences  in  the  Indian  Countries  of  North 
America^  since  the  Connection  of  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl 
of  Selkirk  with  the  Hudson^ s  Bay  Company ^  and  his  Attempt  to 
establish  a  Colony  on  the  Red  River :  with  a  detailed  Account  of 
his  Lordship's  Military  Expedition  tOj  and  subsequent  Transact 

.   tions  atf  Fort  fVilliamy  in  Upper  Canada.    London,  1817. 

p.  Statement  respecting  the  Earl  of  Selkirk s  Settlement  upon  the 
Red  RiveTy  in  North  America:  its  destruction  in  1815  ana  1816; 
and  tfie  Massacre  of  Governor  Semple  and  his  Party.  fVith 
Observations  upon  a  recent  Publicationj  entitled  **  A  Narrative  of 
Occurrences  in  the  Indian  Countries^  &c"    London,  1817. 

jThe  name  of  Lord  Selkirk  is  closely  connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  emigration  from  these  kingdoms  to  North  America;  and 
whilst  his  zeal  in  this  cause  has  been  put  to  his  credit  on  the  one 
hand,  as  patriotism  and  humanity,  it  has,  on  the  other,  been  set 
down  against  him  as  a  proof  either  of  disordered  intellects,  or  of 
a  calculating  and  heartless  selfishness.  For  our  part,  we  see  no 
reason  for  inquiring  very  deeply,  into  secret  motives,  or  for  pro- 
nouncing on  the  general  character  of  the  leading  persons  who 
have  lately  been  so  active  in  promoting  or  cq)posmg  this  or  the 
other  plan  of  colonization;  but,  in  relation  to  the  case  now  more 
Immeoiately  under  our  consideration,  and  after  a  fair  and  patient 
leading  of  all  the  documents  at  this  moment  before  the  public, 
connected  with  the  origin  and  most  unfortunate  issue  of  the 
attempt  to  form  a  colony  on  the  Red  River,  we  have  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  statrng,  as  a  well^warranted  in&retice^firom  all  the  facts 
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una  arguraentsr  with  which  we  are  thus  fumifihed,  that  the  ciestrliC^ 
tion  or  that '  colony  was  all  along  a  favourite  object  ^ith  the 
•North-west  Company ;  aiid  also^  tnat  the  accomplishment  of  that 
obgect  is ,  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  solely,  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
exertions  of  their  resident  agents  and  dependants,  in  the  Indian 
countries.  -This,  at  least,  is  the  impression  made  upon  out 
minds  from  a  repeated  and  candid  perusal  of  the  publications 
pUced  -  at  -the  head  of  this  artidle.  Our  business,  nowever,  id 
not  with  opinions:  we,  therefore,  proceed  to  lay  before  oyr 
readers' the  principal  circumstances  of  the  case  which  we  have 
just  announced,  leaving  it  entirely  to  them  to  draw  their  own 
conclusions.  •  -    .         -.  r 

It  is  known  to  all  who  have  paid  any  attention  to  the  affairs  of 
the  British  settlements  in  North  America,  that  a  charter  -  was 
panted  by  Charles  II.  to  the  Governor  and  Company  of  Hud* 
son's  Bay,  by  which  these  persons  were  vested  with  the  '*  sole 
trade  and  commerce  of  all  those  seas,  straits,  bays,  rivers,  lakes^ 
creeks,  and  sounds,  in  whatever  latitude  they  may  be,  that  lie 
within  the  entrance '  of  the  straits,  commonly  called  Hudson's 
^Straits,  together  with  the  lands  and  territories  upon  the  coasts 
;bays,  &c.;"  and  by  which,  likewise,  it  was  granted. to  the 
$aid  Company  "  to  have,  to  use^  and,  enjoy,  not  only  the  whole» 
entire,  and  only  liberty  of  trade  and  traffic,  and  the  whole, 
-entire,  and  only  liberty,  use,  and  privilege,  of  trading  and  traffic, 
to  and  from  i\ffi  territories,  limits,  and  places  aforesaid,  but  also 
the  whole  and  entire  trade  and  traffic  to  and  from  all  havens?, 
bays,,  creeks,  rivers,  lakes,  and  seas,  into  which  they  may.  find 
entrance  or  passage,  by  water  oi:  land,  out  of  the  territories, 
lifiaits,  and  places^  aforesaid  ;  and  to  and  with  all  the  natives  and 

{>eople,  inhabitants,  or  which  shall  inhabit  within  the  territories, 
imits,  and  places,  aforesaid."  In  virtue  of  this  charter,  which 
conferred  property  and  privileges  so  extensive,  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Ponapany  granted,  on  .certain  terms,  to  Lord  Selkirk,  who 
baci  alreaay  become  a  principal  holder  of  their  stock,  a  portion 
of  land,  supposed  to  be  within  the.  limits  of  their  territory, 
•amounting  to  about  116,000  square  miles.  The  grant  in  fee- 
simple  of  so  much  ground,  exceeding  in  extent  the  kingdom  of 
England,  must,  indeed,  have  appeared  a  little  extravagant  and 
whimsical,  exciting  doubts  both  as  to  the  right  on  the  part  of  the 
Company  to  make  over  such  a  bequest,  ancl  as  to  the  validity  of 
the  tenure  upon  which  it  was  to  be  held  by  the  noble  Lord.  The  * 
opinions  of  counsel  were  accordingly  taken  by  his  Lordship'; 
and,  as  we  are  informed  by  thie  author  of  the  "  Statement,"  both 
"the  tight  to  the  soil,  as  vested  in  the  Company,  and  the  legality 
•ofthegtant,  were  fully  supported  by  the  opinions  of  the  mo$t 
jBwinent  counsel  in  England,--^pf  Sir  Samuel  Ilo^niltyj  Mr.  (now 
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Mr.  Jufltioe)  Holroyd,  Mr.  Cruise,  Mr.  Searlett,  and  Mr.  Bell.** 
As  the  propriety  of  the  conduct  afti^rwards  pursued  by  Lord  Sel* 
kirk's  agents  in  establishing  the  infant  colony  09  th^  Jled  River, 
as  well,  indeed,  as  that  <h  the  general  views  entertained  by  his 
Ix>rdsh]p  himself,  and  of  the  measures  vhiph  he  siib^uently 
mdopted  towards  the  North-west  traders,  depends  a  good  deal 
upon  the  admission  or  denial  of  his  claims,  as  territpriiu  proprje^ 
tor  and  lord  of  the  manor,  we  shall  give  at  leqgth  |pe  1$^ 
opinions  to  which  we  have  just  now  allu&d. 

'*  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  grant  of  the  soil  contaiBed  in  the 
charter  is  good ;  and  that  it  will  include  all  the  country,  the  waters  of 
which  run  into  Hudson's  Bay,  as  ascertained  by  geographical  obser^ 
'vations.— We  are  of  opinion  that  an  individual,  holding  from  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  a  lease,  or  grant  in  fee  simple,  ofaay  pprtioa 
of  their  territory,  will  be  entitled  to  all  the  ordinary  rights  of  landed 
.property  as  in  England ;  and  will  be  entitled  to  prevent  other  persons 
&om  occupying  any  part  of  the  lands,  from  cutting  down  timber,  and 
fishing  in  the  adjoining  waters  (being  such  as  a  private  right  of  fishing 
may  subsist  in),  and  may  (if  he  can  peaceably,  or  otherwise,  by  due 
course  of  law)  dispossess  them  of  any  buildings  which  they  have  re- 
cently erectea  within  the  limits  of  his  property.  We  are  of  opinion 
that  the  grant  of  the  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  is  valid ;  but  it  is 
not  granted  to  the  Company,  but  to  the  governor  and  council  at  their 
respective  establishments ;  but  we  cannot  recommend  it  to  be  exer- 
cised so  as  to  a£fect  the  lives  or  limbs  of  criminals.  It  is  to  be  «xp 
orcised  by  the  governor  and  council  as  judges,  who  are  to  proceed  ac- 
cording to  the  Taws  of  England.  The  Company  may  appomt  a  sheriff 
to  execute  judgment,  and  to  do  his  duty  as  in  England.  We  are  of 
opinion^  that  the  sheriff,  in  case  of  resistance  to  his  authority,  may  call 
out  the  population  to  his  assistance,  and  may  put  arms  into  the  hands 
of  their  servants,  for  defence  against  attack,  and  to  assist  in  enforcing 
the  judgments  of  the  court;  but  such  powers  cannot  be  exercised  with 
too  much  circumspection.  We  are  of  opinion,  that  all  persons  will  be 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  who  reside  or  are  found  within 
the  territories  over  which  it  extends.  We  do  not  think  the  act 
(43  Geo.  ni.  c  1S8,  commonly  called  the  Canada  Jurisdiction  Act) 
gives  jurisdiction  within  the  territories  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
the  same  being  within  the  jurisdiction  of  their  governors  and  council. 
'  We  are  of  opinion,  that  the  governor  (in  Hudson's  Bay)  might,  under 
the  authority  of  the  Company,  appoint  constables  and  otlier  officers 
for  the  preservation  of  the  peace ;  and  that*  the  officers  so  appointed 
'  would  nave  the  same  duties  ^nd  privileges  as  similar  olncers  in 
England,  so  far  as  these  duties  and  privileges  may  be  applicable  to 
their  situations  in  the  territories  of  the  Company." 

Proceeding*  on  the  warrant  supplied  by  this  high  authority. 

Lord   Selki»:  dispatched  <  Mr.  Miles  Macdonell  with  a  small 

'party  of  settlers,  wlio  ^irrived  on  the. Red  River  in  the  autumn 

of  1812.    This  persoU}  whose  name  is  mentioned  in  almost  e^^r^ 
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pi^  of  die  panqphletfi  now  before  us,  had  been  appointed  by 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  Governor  of  Ossiniboia,  in  whica 
(iistrict  the  proposed  colony  was  to  be  founded ;  and  to  the  in- 
fluence GCHinected  with  this  important  office  he  was  enabled  to 
fkdd  the  more  efiective  authority  of  a  magistrate,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  commander  of  the  small  militia  corps  into  which  the  set- 
tlers had  just  formed  themselves.  An  accession  to  the  strength 
and  number  of  these  settlers  took  place  about  the  beginning  of 
1813,  and  two  fresh  arrivals  of  emigrants  in  June  and  Septem-* 
ber,  1814,  raised  the  total  amount  oi  colonists  and  labourers  tp 
little  less  tlian  two  hundred*  Houses  were  already  erected,  gar«^ 
dens  were  ^idosed,  and  fields  were  covered  with  corn  ia  the 
riancrte  settlem^it  of  Kildonan;  a  name  which  the  fond  recollect. 
tions  of  their  native  parish  in  Sutherland  naturally  suggested  to 
(he  Celtic  exiles  who  peopled  it. 

'  The  difficulties  in  some  degree  unavoidable  in  the  commence* 
ment  of  an  establishment  of  that  nature  were  happily  got  over« 
The  heads  of  families,  as  they  arrived,  were  put  in  possession 
pf  regular  lots  of  land,  which  they  immediately  begun  to  culti-^ 
yate;  a  mill  was  erected;  sheep  and  cattle  were  sent  up  to  tlie 
settlement,  and  all  practicable  means  were  taken  to  further  the 
agricultural  purposes  of  the  colony.  The  spot  which  had  been 
9elect^  was  ascertained  to  be  of  the  highest  fertility,  and  of  the 
most  easy  cultivation.  Though  woods  abounded  in  the  neigh-^ 
bourhood  of  the  plains  adjoining  th^  Red  River,  containing  a 
variety  of  the  finest  timber,  yet  no  trees  were  required  to  be  cut; 
down,  or  roots  to  be  cleared  away  from  the  lands  that  were  ap^ 
propriated  to  husbandry.  The  expensive  and  tedious  operatiou 
of  cutting  down  and  clearing  away  heavy  woods,  before  the 
ground  can  be  tilled,  was  whmly  unnecessary  upon  the  banks  of 
tne  Red  River :  the  plough,  from  the  first,  met  with  no  obstruc- 
tion ;  and  the  soil  prov^  in  the  highest  degree  rich  and  pro- 
ductive. The  climate  had  long  been  ascertained  to  be  equal  to 
that  of  any  part  of  Canada,  and  with  less  snow  in  the  winter. 
The  river  abounded  with  fish,  the  ext^sive  plains  with  bufialo, 
and  the  woods  with  elk,  deer,  and  game.  The  neighbouring 
tribes  of  Indians  appeared  from  the  first  to  be  friendly  and  well 
disposed;  and  all  things,  within  and  without  the  settlement,  were 
in  the  most  promising  condition,  when  the  jealousy  and  dislike 
subsisting  between  this  branch  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
fi>r  so  we  may  describe  it,  and  the  Fur-trading  Company  of 
Montreal,  to  whom  we  have  already  made  an  allusion,  began 
to  operate  so  powerfully  in  the  breasts  of  both  parties,  as  not 
pply  to  disturb  the  repose  which  the  Company  had  hitherto  en- 
joyed but  even  to  originate  a  series  of  attacks  and  insults,  which 
^rmiqai^  in  its  t^tal  ruiiu  Even  soeaily  as  the  sprin|(  of  ISIS, 
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certain  symptoms  of  misunderstanding  and  of  mntnal  hostilit]^ 
began  to  appear  among  the  leading  individuals  on  both  sides^ 
Lord  Selkirk's  friends  assure  us  that,  at  the  period  in  question^' 
the  clerks  and  interpreters  of  the  North-west  Company  were 
found  instigating  the  Indians  against  the  settlers,  telling  them^ 
in  particular,  that  it  was  intended  to  deprive  them  of  their  hunt- 
ing grounds;  and  that,  if  the*  establishment  at  the  Red  River 
once  obtained  a  firm  footing,  they  would  be  reduced  to  a  state 
of  slavery  by  the  colonists.  We  are  informed,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  the  Representatives  of  the  North-west  Company,  the 
authors  of  the  "  Narrative,"  that  Mr.  Miles  Macdonell  had 
already  commenced  his  plan  of  operations  against  the  independ- 
ence of  their  trade  in  the  four  countries,  telling  the  Indians  that, 
as  the  Earl  of  Selkirk  was  proprietor  of  the  territory,  they  must 
carry  all  the  skins  and  provisions,  which  they  had  to  dispose  of, 
to  his  settlement,  and  discontinue  their  sales  to  every  other 
person ;  a  doctrine,  it  is  remarked,  which  was  ridiculea  by  the 
natives,  but  which  was  of  a  nature  to  rouse  all  the  apprehension^ 
of  the  Canadians  (the  Nortli-west  Company),  whose  existence^ 
liot  only  on  the  Red  River,  but  in  a  great  part  of  the  country, 
depended  upon  the  provisions  procured  at  their  posts  within 
Lord  Selkirk's  grant. 

We  ought,  perhaps,  to  have  mentioned,  that  the  fur  traders  of 
Canada  had,  during  a  long  series  of  years,  maintained  an  inter- 
course with  the  Indians  on  the  Red  River,  and  with  the  natives 
of  the  countries  which  stretch  far  to  the  north  and  west  of  that 
district ;  that  they  had  established  ports  for  conducting  their 
traffic  and  collecting  provisions;  and,  moreover,  that  they 
usually  had  a  number  of  subordinate  agents,  clerks,  and  inter- 
preters, constantly  resident  among  the  several  tribes  of  hunters^ 
from  whom  they  were  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  peltries.  It  i^ 
not,  therefore,  surprising,  that  the  traders  should  have  viewed 
with  jealousy  and  alarm  3ie  formation  of  a  colony,  connected  so 
intimately  with  the  rival  company  at  Hudson's  Bay,  and  placed 
too  in  the  very  line  of  communication  with  their  most  valuable 
posts ;  and,  considering  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  a  little  to  be 
regretted  that  Mr.  Miles  Macdonell  should  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  exerci?e  his  official  power,  at  so  early  a  period,  and 
in  a  way  so  directly  calculated  to  rouse  the  suspicions  of  th6 
Jforth-west  agents.  We  allude  to  a  proclamation  which  h^ 
issued  in  due  form,  and  accompanied  with  the  usual  denounce- 
ment of  pains  and  penalties,  prohibiting  the  removal  of  provi- 
sions out  of  the  province  of  Ossitiiboia,  except  in  specified  quan> 
titles,  and  under  the  warrant  of  a  license;  thus  openly  infringing 
jxpon  the  liberty  of  transit  and  freedom  of  trade,  which  the  Cana- 
dian fur-deaiers  bad  theretofore  enjoyed  without  let  or  hindrance. 
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The  words  of  the  said  deed  run  as  follows: — ^^It  is  hereby 
ordered,  that  do  person  trading  in  furs,  or  provisions,  within  the 
territory  of  the  Honourable  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  the  Norths- 
west  Company,  or  any  individual,  or  unconnected  traders  or 
persons  whatever,  shall  take  out  any  provisions,  either  of  flesh, 
dried  meat,  grain,  or  vegetables,  procured  or  raised  within  the 
said  territory,  by  water  or  land  carriage,  for  one  twelvemonth 
from  the  date  hereof,  save  and  except  what  may  be  judged  neces- 
sary for  the  trading  parties  at  this  present  within  the  territory, 
to  carry  them  to  their  respective  destinations,  and  who  may,  on 
due  applicatiqn  to  me,  obtain  a  license  for  the  same/'     This 

Erecaution  on  the  part  of  Governor  Macdonell  may,  indeed,  have 
een  dictated  by  necessity ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  to  the 
measures  immediately  arising  out  of  it,  may  be  ascribed  the  first 
dispersion  of  the  Kildonan  colonists.     It  was,  in  fact,  a  declara- 
tion of  war ;  for  the  traders,  as  was  to  be  expected,  not  pacing 
much  attention  to  the  above  formal  notice,  respecting  provisions, 
retained  the  usual  quantity  in  one  of  their  principal  stores  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  Ked  River  settlement;  upon  learning 
which,  the  Governor,   deteimined  to  enforce  obedience  to  his 
proclamation,  lost  no  time  in  issuing  a  warrant  to  seize  and  carry 
off  the  whole  stock.     He  committed  the  execution  of  the  war- 
rant to  Mr.  John  Spencer,   who  had  been  some  time  before 
invested  with  the  office  of  sheriff:  and  this  gentleman,  it  should 
seem,  performed  his  part  with  very  great  decision,  forcing  his 
way   into  the  store,   and  carrying  off  about  600  packages  of 
^^  dried  meat  and  fat."     This  proceeding,  we  are  told,  gave  rise 
to  considerable  discussion  between  Mr.  Macdonell  and  the  prin- 
.cipal  resident  agent,  and  other  members,    of  the  North- West 
Company;  and  an  arrangement  seems  to  have  been  entered  into, 
according  to  which  the  former  w^s  to  deliver  up  to  the  latter 
whatever  quantity  should  be  wanted  in  the  mean  time  for  the 
traders,  upon  the  promise  of  having  an  equal  quantity  returned 
to  him  in  the  winter,  if  found  necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  the 
colonists.     This  agreement,  however,  not  being  sanctioned  by  a 
.general  meeting  of  the  North-west  partners,  and  the  seizure  of 
provisions,  above  mentioned,  being  regarded  as  an  act  of  felony, 
a  warrant  was,  some  time  after,  issued  by  Mr.  Norman  M^Leod, 
one  of  the  said  partners,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  magistrate  .for 
the  Indian  territory,  to  apprehend  Mr.  Miles  Macdonell,  on  a 
charge  of  burglary  and  robbery ;  Spencer  having  been  already 
apprehended  on  the  same  ground. 

>     Matters  were  now  fast  hastening  to  a  crisis.     The  North -we^t 

.Company  appear,  about  this  time,  to  have  formed  a  resolution  to 

protect  what  they  conceived  to  be  their  rights,  in  relation  to 

tr^de  and  residence  in  tlie  Indian  comitri^ ;  and  for  this  piirpos^, 
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they  assignee!  the  charge  of  the  principal  urintering  stations  for 
the  year  ending  1814*,  and  beginning  1815,  to  Mr.  Duncan 
Cameron,  and  Mr.  Alexander  Macdonell,  two  of  their  most 
determined  characters.  To  show  with  what  spirit  and  intentions 
these  gentlemen  entered  upon  their  mission,  it  will  only  be  neces*- 
ssry  to  transcribe  a  part  of  a  letter  written  by  Macdonell,  whilst 
on  his  ioumey  to  ihe  Red  River,  and  addressed  to  a  friend,  one 
t>f  the  North-west  partners,  who  lived  at  Montreal.  **  You  sec 
anyself  and  our  mutual  friend,  Mr.  Cameron,  so  far  on  our  way 
to  commence  open  hostilities  against  the  enemy  in  Red  River. — 
Much  is  expected  from  us,  if  we  believe  some — ^perhaps  too  much. 
One  thing  is  certain,  that  we  will  do  our  best  to  defend  what  we 
consider  our  rights  in  the  interior.  Something  serious  will 
vndouhledly  take  place.  Nothing  but  the  complete  downfall  of 
the  colony  will  satisfy  some  by  fair  or  foul  means — a  most  desir- 
'able  object  if  it  can  be  accomplished. — So  here  is  at  them  with 
all  my  heart  and  energy.'* 

In  the  course  of  £e  winter,  and  indeed  immediately  upon 

their  arrival  on  the  Red  River,  Mr.  Cameron  and  his  colleague 

commenced  their  operations  for  the  **  downfall  of  the  colony,^* 

by  8  judicious  application  in  the  first  instance  of  their  <*  &ir 

means.**     The  former,  in  particular,  we  are  told,  by  rendering 

himself  agreeable  to  the  settlers ;  and  being  able  to  Converse 

with  them  in  their  native  Gaelic,  he,  by  degrees,  gained  the  con- 

£dence  and  good  opinion  of  the  Highlanders.     He  frequently 

incited  them  to  his  house ;  entertained  them  at  his  table ;  and 

'  treated  them  and  their  families  in  a  manner  far  superior  to  what 

they  were  accustomed  to  in  their  owii  habitation.     The  influedce 

which  he  thus  gradually  acquired  over  many  of  these  simple 

•people  was  artfully  employed  by  him  to  make  them  discontented 

with  their  situation  and  project,  afid  to  render  them  dissatis- 

'  iied  with  their  superiors.     He  alarmed  them,  too,  with  constatit 

reports,  which  he  pretended  to  haVe  received  from  the  interior, 

'that  the  Indians,  from  a  distance,  were  coming  in  the  spring  to 

attack  them ;  and  that  unless  they  placed  themselves  under  the 

protection  of  the  North-west  Companv,  and  accepted  his  oflers 

to  take  them  to  Canada,  they  would  never  be  able  to  escape 

from  the  country,  nor  avoid  the  dangers  which  surrounded  them. 

In  order,  likewise,  to  give  himself  an  air  of  authority,  he  assumed 

a  ihilitarv  uniform,  and  granted  commissions  to  his  friend  Alex- 

^ander  Macdonell,  and  to  one  of  the  clerks,  as  lieutenant  and 

ensign  respectively,  in  a  corp%  which  had  not  been  in  existence 

for  more  tnan  two  years,    lliis  imposture  inducing  the  settlers 

to  conclude  tliat  he  was  in  some  measure  authorized  by  goverii- 

'  ment,  these  ci>edulous  people  naturally  put  more  confidence,  and 

Tclicd  more  on  his  promises  4han  tney  otherwise  would  have 
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do&e»  Thege  promises,  too,  he  dealt  out  in  great  profusion. 
To  each  of  the  settlers  he  engaged  to  give  a  free  passage  to 
Canada  (generally  to  MontreS),  twelve  months'  provisions, 
gftUis^  for  themselves  and  fiimilles,  an  allotment  to  each  of  200 
acres  of  land,  and  every  other  encouragement  which  they  could 
possibly  hope  for.  To  many  of  them  pecuniary  bribes  were  like- 
wiee  held  out,  as  an  inducement  to  desertion*  One  of  the  prin<« 
cipal  settlers,  for  example,  was  ofiered  several  hundred  pounds, 
if  he  would  abandon  the  settlement  with  his  fiunily :  whicn,  how* 
ever,  he  persisted  in  refusing.  Some  of  them  actually  received 
considerable  sums  on  this  ground;  and  one  of  the  number, 
George  Campbell,  who  was  the  first  to  'desert  the  colony, 
and  afterwards  proved  most  active  in  its  destruction,  received 
100/.  as  a  reward  for  bis  tveacherv.  The  labourers  and  eon-^ 
tracted  servants,  who  were  generafly  under  an  en^;agement  for 
three  years,  were  also  seduced  by  similar  means,  with  the  addi- 
tional lure  of  high  wages,  and  great  encooragement  in  the  Ca- 
nadas;.  and  many  of  these  persons,  accordingly,  were  prevailed 
upon  to  desert,  and  to  carry  with  them  their  implements  of  hus- 
bandry and  working*tools,  which  were  afterwards  purchased  of 
them  by  the  North-west  Company. 

We  have  exti*acted  the  above  details  relative  to  Cameron's 
'^  fair  means"  from  the  statement  published  by  the  friends  of 
Lord  Selkirk ;  and  it  is  therefore  but  justice  to  remark  that  the 
authors  of  the  narrative,  the  representatives  of  the  North-west 
Companv,  give  a  somewhat  diTOreirt  account  of  these  proccfed-^ 
ings.  They  say  that  the  colonists,  dissatisfied  and  despondent, 
applied  to  Mr.  Cameron  for  protection,  and  for  the  means  of 
transporting  themselves  into  the  Canadian  territory.  There  are^ 
however,  many  Obvious  reasons  for  inducing  us  to  doubt  the  ac- 
curacy of  their  statement  on  this  point.  In  the  first  place,  we 
have  the  afiidavits  of  several  persons  among  the  settlers  to  whom 
bribes,  both,  in  money  and  land,  were  actually  o£Pered;  and 
secondly,  we  have  the  letters  of  Cameron  himself  addressed  to 
the  leading  colonists,  containing  promises  to  the  same  effect; 
wad  there  is,  moreover,  the  important  circumstance,  which  will 
be  more  particularly  mentioned  hereafter,  that,  afiter  the  disper- 
sion of  the  settlers,  had  been  accomplished^  a  considerable! 
number  returned  of  their  own  accord  to  resume  the  possession 
of  their  cottages  and  field^  The  threatenings,  too,  expressed  in 
Alexander  Macdonell's  letter,  and  the  general  views  of  the 
Korth-west  Company  relative  to  colonization,  give  but  too  much 
probability  to  the  allegations  of  Lord  Selkirk's  friends. 

As  the  spring  advanced,  however,  Mr.  Cameron  prepared  his 
adherents^  the  Ilalf-breeds^  or  illegitimate  progeny  of  the  traders 
^d  native  womepy  for .  much  bolder  measures.    He  now  medi^ 
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jlate^  an  .attack,  upon  the  principal  post  of  the  Red  Kivisf  Co- 
lony, with  the  view,  among  other  things,  of  carrying  off  a  few 
^eld-pieces  and  some  small  arms,  which  had  beeii  granted  by 
government  for  its  protection.  An  assault  was  accordingly  fnad^ 
after  a  regular  summons  had  been  tendered  to  deliver  up  the  ar* 
tillery ;  and  the  people  employed,  having  broken  into  the  store- 
house, possessed  themselves  of  the  said  field-pieces,  swivels,  and 
howitzers,  and  transferred  them  all,  nine  in  number,  to  an  adjoin- 
ing fprt  belonging  to  the  North-west  Company ;  where  they  were 
heartily  congratulated,  and  plentifully  regaled,  by  their  victorioois 
leaders. 

These  events  accelerated  the  destruction  of  Lord  Selkirk's 
Colony  in  1815.  Exposed  to  repeated  attacks,  and  deprived  of 
their  leader,  Mr.  Miles  Macdonell,  the  settlers  who  nad  con- 
tinued firm  against  all  the  seduction  of  the  traders  resolved  to 
relinquish  their  fields,  and  remove  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
their  inveterate  enemies.  The  Indians,  who  had  been  all  along 
friendly  to  these  unfortunate  men,  now  interceded  for  them  with 
the  North-west  people,  requesting  that  they  might  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  peace ;  and  upon  failing  in  their  petition,  and  finding 
themselves  unable  to  protect  them  in  the  face  of  an  overwhelming 
force,  they  recommended  ah  immediate  departure,  ofiering  an 
escort  for  themselves  and  their  property,  down  the  river,  to  Lake 
Winipie.  This  offer  was  accepted ;  and  accordingly,  towards  the 
end  of  June,  the  colonists,  amounting  to  about  sixty  individuals, 
quitted  the  settlement ;  and  on  the  following  day,  a  party  of  the 
North-west  Company's  servants  and  clerks  proceeded  to  the  spot, 
and,  setting  fire  to  the  houses,  the  mill,  and  the  other  buildings, 
burnt  them  to  the  ground. 

Early  in  the  same  year  Lord  Selkiric  had  received  informatioVi 
in  England  that  it  was  apprehended  the  Indians  would  make  an 
attack  on  the  Red  River  Settlement  in  the  course  of  the  season ; 
lind  we  accordingly  find  him,  before  the  close  of  it,  in  America, 
whither  he  had  gone  to  support  the  colonists  by  his  personal 
exertions*  On  his  arrival  at  New  York  on  his  way  to  Canada, 
he  received  the  distressing  intelligence  that  the  colony  was  broken 
lip  and  the  settlers  dispersed ;  but  on  proceeding  to  Montreal  he 
learned  that  the  Indians  had  had  no  share  whatever  in  that  catas- 
trophe. On  the  contrary,  he  found  that  his  people  had  been  se- 
duced, and  were  then  scattered  in  coq^derabie  numbers  in  both 
provinces;  and  accordingly,  upon  a  fit  application,  numerous 
affidavits  were  taken  before  different  magistrates  in  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada,  with  the  view  of  ascertaming  the  real  state  pf 
facts  connected  with  the  destruction  of  his  settlements. 

Whilst  occupied  in  these  investigations  the  Earl  received  ih« 
formatioa  that  the  refugees  who  had  gone  down  to  Lake  Winipie^ 
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escorted  by  Uie  Indians,  us  h&a.  been  mentioned  lEdbdve^  had  re- 
itumed  Ijo  the  Red  River,  and  re-established  the  cdoiiy.  •  On  tb^ 
receipt  of.  this  unexpected  intelligence,  his  Lordship  immediately 
despatched  a  messenger  into  the  interloi^,  to  give  notice  dt  once 
of  his  arrival  in  America,  and  of  his  intentiop  of  joiningthem 
at  the  settlement  as  soon  as  the  navigation  should  be  open,  fur- 
nished with  every  means  he  could  oBtain  to  secure  their  comfort 
and  future  safety.  His  anxiety  and  attention  on  this  head  wcfre 
however  altogether  fruitless ;  for  the  messenger  h^  «hdd  sent^ 
whose  name  was  Lagimoniere,  was  way-laid  and  robbed.  >  Att 
order,  as  was  afterwards  discovered,  had  been:  iteued  for  this 
purpose  bv  Mr.  Norman  M^Leod,  the  magistrate  and  Noith-wetft 
partner  .already  particularized ;  and  as  this  document  afibrds  a; 
striking  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  the  magisterial  poweif 
is  exercised  in  the  Indian  territory,  we  shall  give^our  readersra 
single  paragraph  of  it« 

"The  object  of  this  express,*'  says  this  righteous  functionary,  to 
his  correspondent  at  Fond  du  Lac,"  is  to  tell  you  that  Lagimontere 
18  again  to  pass  through  your  department  on  his  way  with  letters  to  Red 
River.  As  a  precautionary  measure  he  must  absolutely  be  prevented 
proceeding  or  forwarding  any  letters.  He,  and  the  men  along  with 
him,  and  an  Indian  guide  he  has,  must  all  be  sent  with  their  budget  ta 
this  place,  here  to  await  the  result  of  future  proceedings.  It  was  a  mot* 
ter  of  astonishment  to  many  how  he  could  have  made  bis  way,  last  fall, 
through  Fond  du  Lac  departmenU  This,  no  doubt,  you  will  be  able: 
satisfactorily  to  explain.'' 

'  Before  Lord  Selkirk  set  out  to  visit  his  settlers  on  th^  Red 
River,  an  opportunity  occurred  of  making  a  considerable  addi- 
tion ti  the  strength  and  number  of  his  party.  The  regiments  of 
De  Menron,  Watteville,  and  <jrlengary  Fencibles,  in  consequence 
of  the  peace  with  the  United  States,  had  just  been  reduced; 
when  about  eighty  privates  of  the  first  mentioned  corps,  wkb 
four  officers,  twenty  of  the  second,  and  a  few  of  the  Glengary 
Fencibles,  engaged  with  his  Lordship  to  accompany  hiiii  to  his 
settlements  where  sueh  of  them  as  chose  were  to  have  ^  lands 
assigned  them,  whilst  such  as  might  prefer  to  return  eith^  to 
£urope  or  to  Montreal,  were  to  have  a  free  passage  at  his  Lordw 
ship's  expense.  He  had  not  however  proceeded  farther  thaii  the 
Falls  of  St.  Mary,  between  Lakes  Huron  and  Superior,  when« 
party  of  his  people,  who  had  been  forwarded  in  light  canoes,  fell 
back,  carrying  the  lamentable  intelligence  that  me  colony  wto 
again  destroyed,  and  that  Mr.  Semple,  the  Governor  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  territories,  with  about  twenty  others,  had  beeii 
cruelly  massacred.  It  was  also  asserted  that  several  of  the  settlers 
had  been  broi:^ht  down  from  the  Red  River  as  prisoners,  by  the 
North- West  Company,  arid  were  then  detained  in  custody,-  at 
their  trading  post  of  Fort  William% 
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Tbeshqrt  account  which  we  are  about  to  give  of  liie  itiela»- 
dioly  eveqt  now  alluded  to  is  founded  upon  regular  affidavits 
taken  by  several  different  magistrates,  both  at  Fort  William  and 
3f<mtrc»l,  and  delivered  bypersons  who  had  been  eye- witnesses 
of  the  whole  transaction.  From  these  documents  it  appears  that 
Mr.  Semple^  appointed  Governor  of  the  territories  belonging  to 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  had,  in  the  spring  of  last  year 
(1B16),  arrived  at  the  Red  River,  in  order  to  visit  the  several 
stations  in  those  districts  attached  to  the  trading  establishment  of 
that  company*  Whilst  at  that  post  he  despatched  Mr.  Paml^un, 
one  of  his  attendants,  to  a  station  considerably  &rther  to  the 
west,  on  the  river  Qui  Appelk ;  with  orders  to  convey  to  the 
former  place  a  quantity  oi  fiirs  and  provisions,  the  latter  being 
intended  chiefly  for  the  use  of  the  settlers  until  they  could  reap 
the  crops  that  were  then  on  the  ground.  Pambrun,  accordingly, 
with  five  loaded  boats  and  twenty-two  men,  was  proceedmg^ 
about  the  middle  of  May,  to  rejoin  Mr.  Semple  on  the  Red 
River,  when  a  party  of  the  servants  of  the  North-west  Company, 
amounting  to  fifty  individuals,  under  the  command  of  certam 
clerks  and  interpreters  of  that  Company,  attacked  the  convoy, 
seized  upon  the  provisions  and  other  property,  and  made  pri- 
soners of  the  whole  party  who  had  them  in  charge.  Possessed  of 
this  booty,  Mr.  Alexander  Macdonell  embarked,  towards  the 
end  of  May,  on  the  Qui  Appelle^  with  the  intention,  it  should 
seem,  of  durecting  an  attack  on  Lord  Sdkirk's  colony;  for  which 

Eurpose  he  was  accompanied  by  a  great  number  of  the  Bois* 
rul^s  or  Half-breeds,  who  escorted  him  on  horseback  along  the 
banks  of  the  river«  Having  arrived  near  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company's  trading  post,  at  Brandon  House,  Cuthbert  Grant, 
one  of  the  Half-breecl  clerks  who  acted  under  Macdonell,  was  seat 
with  twenty-five  men  to  take  that  post;  ^nd  these  heroes,  it  is 
said^  were  so  obedient  to  their  chiei^  that  they  not  (xily  pillaged 
the  establishment  of  all  the  provisions  and  furs  belongmg  to  the 
Company,  but  even  carried  off  all  the  private  property  they  could 
find,  not  excepting  that  of  the  very  lowest  servant^  Shortly 
9fter  this,  Macdonell  landed  all  his  effects,  and  constructed  a 
species  of  fortified  camp  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Red  River, 
whilst  Grant  was  despatched  with  about  seventy  .men  to  attack 
the  ill*fated  settlers^  then  under  the  immediate  protection  of 
GovenKH;  Semple.  It  appears,  indeed  that  this  gentleman  was 
on  the  point  or  returning  to  York  Fort,  in  Hudson's  Bay,  on  the 
business  of  his  constituents,  when  the  reports,  which  had  been 
fi>r  some  time  in  circulation,  of  intended  hostility  against  the 
setdement,  benn  to  increase  from  every  quarter.  On  the  17th 
cf  Jun^  two  Cree  Indians  who  had  escaped  from  the  party  of 
Canadians  and.  Bri|leS|  under  Macdonell,  caote  to  Ii^r.  Semple^ 
and  told  him  that  he  would  ceirtainly  be  .i^t tacked  in  two  days^  by 
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(he  Ktalf-breeds  under  Cuthbert  Grant,  who  were  determined  ta 
take  the  fort;  and  moreover,  that  if  any  resistance  was  made^ 
neither  man,  woman,  nor  child,  would  escape.  Two  chiefs  of  th6 
Santoux  Indians,  likewise,  hearing  of  the  meditated  attack,  came 
and  held  a  council  with  Governor  Semple,  telling  him  in  a 
speech,  '^  that  they  were  come  to  take  then:  father's  advice,  and 
wished  to  know  from  him  how  they  were  to  act ;  that  they  wer^ 
certain  he  would  be  attacked ;  and  that,  if  their  father  wanted 
"their  assistance,  they  and  their  young  men  would  be  ready  to 
defend  him."  Some  of  the  free  Canadians  also  offered  to  join 
him ;  but  he  declined  their  services,  saying,  that  he  did  not  wish 
ihem  to  fight  against  their  countrymen. 

What  follows  we  choose  to  give  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Pritchard, 
who  had  lived  long  on  the  Red  River,  and  who,  on  the  occasioil 
of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  narrowly  escaped  from  falling 
a  victim  to  the  ferocitv  of  those  mongrel  savages  who  fought 
.under  the  banners  of  Grant  and  of  Mr.  Alexander  MacdoneU. 

**  On  the  afternoon  of  the  19th  of  June  a  man  in  the  watch-house 
/Called  out  that  the  Half-breeds  were  coming.  The  governor,  some  other 
gentlemen^  and  myself,  looked  through  spy-glasses,  and  I  distinctly 
saw  some  armed  people  on  horseback  passing  along  the  plains.    A  man 
then  called  outj^  *  They  (meaning  the  Halt-breedsJ  are  making  for  thfe 
settlers;*  on  which  the  Governor  said,  *  We  must  go  out  and  meet  thosfe 
"people ;  let  twenty  men  follow  me.*    He  proceeded  by  the  old  road 
leading  down  the  settlement.    As  we  were  going  along  we  met  manj^ 
of  the  settlers  running  to  the  fort,  crying,  *  The  Half-breeds  !  the  Half- 
breeds!  '  When  we  were  advanced  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  along 
the  settlement,  we  saw  some  people  on  horseback  behind  a  point  of 
.woods.     On  our  nearer  approach  the  party  seemed  more  numerous;; 
.on  which  the  Governor  made  a  halt,  and  sent  for  a  field-piece,  whic^ 
delaying  to  arrive,  he  ordered  us  to  advance.    We  had  not  proceeded 
.far,  before  the  Half-breeds  on  horseback,  with  their  faces  painted  in 
the  most  hideous  manner,  and  in  the  dresses  of  Indian  warriors,  came 
forward,  and  surrounded  us  in  the  form  of  a  half-moon.    We  then  ex- 
tended our  line,  and  moved  more  into  the  open  plain ;  and  as  they  ad- 
vanced, we  retreated  a  few  steps  backwards,  and  then  saw  a  Canadian 
named  Bofucher,  ride  up  to  us  waving  his  hand,  and  calling  out,  *  What 
do  you  want  ?'  The  Governor  replied, « What  do  you  want  ?*  To  which 
Boucher  answered,  *  We  want  our  fort*  The  Governor  said,  *  Go  to  yont 
*fort/  They  were,  by  this  time,  near  each  other,  and  spoke  too  low  for 
.me  to  hear.  Being  at  some  little  distance  to  the  right  of  the  Governor^ 
^I  saw  him  take  hold  of  Boucher's  gun,  and  almost  immediately  a 
.general  discharge  of  fire-arms  took  place;  but  whether. it  began  oa 
our  side  or  that  of  the  enemy,  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish ;  my  at- 
,tention  was  then  directed  to  my  personal  defence.    In  a  few  minutes, 
almost  all  our  people  were  either  killed  or  wounded.    Captain  Eogers 
hAving  fallen  rose  up  again,  and  came  towards  me ;  when,  not  seeing  one 
of  our  party  w'ho  was  not  either  killed  or  disabled,  I  called  out  to  him, 
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^  For  Gad's  sake  give  yourself  up.'  He  ran  towards  the  enemy  for  that 
purpose^  myself  following  him.  He  raised  up  his  hands^  and  m  English 
and  broken  French,  called  out  for  mercy.  A  Half-breed  (son  of 
Colonel  William  M'Kay)  shot  him  through  the  head,  and  another  cut 
open  his  belly  with  a  knife,  uttering  the  mo^t  horrid  imprecations. 
Fortunately  for  me,  a  Canadian,  named  Savigne,  joining  his  entreaties 
to  mine,  saved  me,  though  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  from  sharing 
the  fate  of  my  friend  at  that  moment.  With  the  exception  of  ^niysel^ 
no  quarter  was  given  to  any  of  us.  The  knife,  axe,  or  ball,  put  a  period 
<to  the  existence  of  the  wounded ;  and  on  the  bodies  of  the  dead. were 
practised  all  those  horrible  barbarities  which  characterize. the  inhuman 
heart  of  the  savage.  The  amiable  and  mild  Mr.  Semple,  lying  on  his 
aide  (his  thigh  having  been  broken)  and  supporting  his  head  upon  his 
hand,  addressed  the  chief  commander  of  our  enemies  by  inquiring  iif 
le  was  Mr.  Grant,  and  being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  *  I  am  not 
mortally  wounded,'  safd  Mr.  Semple ;  *  and  if  you  could  get  me  re- 
'moved  to  the  fort  I  think  I  should  live.'  Grant  promised  he  would  do 
to  $  and  immediately  left  him  in  the  care  of  a  Canadian,  who  afterwards 
told  me  that  an  Indian  of  their  party  came  up,  and  shot  Mr.  Semplein  the 
Jbreast.  I  entreated  Grant  to  procure  me  the  watch,  or  even  the  seals, 
>of  Mr.  Semple,  for  the  purpose  of  transmitting  them  to  his  friends,  but 
I  did  not  succeed.  Our  force  amounted  to  twenty-eight. persons,  of 
whom  twenty-one  were  killed,  and  one  wounded.  The  enemy,  I  am 
told,  were  sixty-two  persons,  the  greater  part  of  whom  were  the  con- 
tracted servants  and  clerks  of  the  North-west  Company ;  they  had  one 
killed,  and  one  wounded.  The  chiefs  who  headed  the  party  of  our 
enemy  were  Messrs.  Grant,  Frazer,  Antoine  Horle,  and  Bourrassa ;  the 
two  former  clerks,  and  the  two  latter  interpreters,  in  the  service  of  the 
Morth-west  Company.'* 

Tliis  account  by  Pritchard  of  the  above  horrible  transactioii 
is  fully  confirmed  by  the  deposition  of  Michael  Heden,  who 
stood  close  by  Governor  Semple,  and  consequently  heard  some 
particuTa)'S  of  the  conversation  between  him  and  Boucher,  which 
escaped  Pritchnrd.  It  appears  from  his  affidavit  that  the  latter 
advanced  in  front  of  his  party  and  in  an'insolent  tone  demanded 
to  know  what  Mr.  Semple  was  about.  Mr.  Senile,  in  reply,  de- 
sired to  know  what  he  and  his  party  wanted.  &)ucher  said,  he 
wanted  his  fort.  The  governor  desired  him  to  go  to  his  fort; 
upon  which  Boucher  said  to  him,  *^  Why  did  you  destroy  our 
fort,  you  damned  rascal.'*  Mr.  Semple  then  laid  hold  of  the 
bridle  of  Boucher's  horse,  saying,  ^*  Scoundrel,  do  you  tell  me 
so."  Upon  ^is  Boucher  jumped  from  his  horse,  and  a  shot  was 
-fired  by  one  of  Grant's  horsemen,  which  killed  Mr.  Holt,  who 
was  standing  near  Mr.  Semple.  Boucher  then  ran  to  his  party, 
and  another  shot  was  fired  oy  which  Mr.  Semple  was  wounded. 
The  Governor  immediately  cried  out  to  his  men,  *^  Do  what  you 
can  to  take  care  of  vourselves ; "  but  instead  of  this,  his  party 
ajqpear  to  have  crowded  about  him,  to  ascertain  what  injury  hi^ 
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had  met  ivith;  and  ivhile  they  were  thus  collected,  the  Briiles; 
who  bad  formed  a  circle  round  them,  fired  a  gefieral  volley  upon 
them,  by  which  the  greater  part  were  killed  or  wounded.  Those 
who  were  still  standing  took  off  their  h^ts,  and  called  for  mercy. 
This  f^peal  to  humanity  was,  however,  made  in  vain;  the  horser 
men  ^loped  forward,,  and  butchered  them  without  mercy. 

Pntchard,  whose  life  was  saved,  as  has  been  already  related, 
by  the  interposition  of  Savigne,  the  Canadian,  was  carried  a 

Srisoner  to  the  head-quarters  of  Cuthbert  Grants  who  informed 
im  that  an  attack  would  be  made  that  night  upon  the  fort;  and 
that  if  the  settlers  fired  a  single  shot,  a  general  massacre,  would 
ensue.  "  You  see,"  he  observed,  "  the  little  quarter  we  b^v^ 
shown*  you ;  and  now,  if  any  further  resistance  is  made,  neither 
man,  woman,  nor  child,  shall  be  spared.'*  In  this  alarming  .pre? 
dicament,  Mr.  Pritchard  eagerly  listened  to  a  suggestion  thrown 
out  by  Grant,  that  if  the  settlers  would  deliver  up  all  public 
property,  they  should  be  allowed  to  withdraw  from  the  colony 
in  peace,  and  be  protected  until  they  should  have  passed  the 
North-west  Company's  triack  in  Lake  Wiiiipie.  *  These  iermflr 
being  acceded  to  by  the  person  at  the  head  of  the  settlemenl^ 
the  unfortunate  colonists,  amounting  with  their  labourers,  and 
families  to  nearly  two  hundred  persons,  embarked  in  their  boats^ 
with  the  intention  of  pursuing  their  voyage  to  Hudson's  Bay. 
Their  suflPerings  ai  the  bands  of  the  PIortb*west  agents  were 
not,  however,  .yet  brought  to  a  dose.  The  second  day  after 
their  embarkation  they  were  met  by  a  strong  party  of  canoes^ 
under  the  command  of  Mr.  Norman  M^Leod^  the  active  magis* 
trate  whose  exertions  we  have  already  bad  occasion  to  notice^ 
himself  also  a  leading  partner  and  a  principal  agent  of  the  North- 
west Company.  Bv  this  gentleman  the  unhappy  fugitives  were 
most  tyrannically  detained  several  days;  and  Mr.  Pritcbard, 
Mr.  Bourke,  Patrick  Corcoran,  Michael  Heden,  and  D.  M^Xay, 
after  being  subjected  to  a  rigorous  examination  as  to  the  occiijr* 
rences  at  the  Red  River,  were  taken  into  custody,  and  placed 
under  a  guard  of  armed  men. 

**  The  rest  of  the  settlers^  and  their  families/'  say^  the  writer ,of  tb^ 
*  Statement,'  "  were  permitted  to  proceed  on  their  dreary  voyage, 
after  having  been  thus  unnecessarily  detained  for  several  days,  coii« 
suming  the  scanty  stock  of  provisions  they  had  with  them ;  which,  aa 
Heden  states  in  his  deposition,  was  not  sufficient  to  last  them  on0 
quarter  of  their  journey  to  the  coast.  No  proposals  were  now  held  out, 
w  in  the  year  before,  of  free  conveyance  to  Canada.  No  gratuitous 
ofter  of  lands  in  the  Upper  or  Lower  Province.  No  high  wages ;  no 
flattering  encouragement ;  none  of  those  aid»  and  comforts  which  were 
last  year  to  be  derived  from  the  boasted  ^  compassion  of  the  North-?, 
west  Company.'    Insulted,  plundered,  robbed ;  deprived  of  the  pro^ 
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Rectum  of  (heilr  nearest  and  dearest  retaitions^  some^  by  fbe  faiy  6f  4 
mercilefifl  banditti;  and  others  by  the  callous  and  cold-blooded  perte- 
cution  of  a  magistrate,  they  set  out  on  their  long  and  dismal  voyago 
to  Hudson's  Bay*  Of  these  people  no  certain  intelligence  has  sinc^ 
been  receiyed  in  this  country ;  and  those  who  have  the  best  meaos  of 
forming  an  opinion  upon  the  subject  look  for  the  accounts  of  what 
they  have  since  suffered*  with  the  most  serious  apprehension.'' 

Whoi  the  news  of  this  catastrophe  reached  L.ord  Selkirk,  be 
had  proceeded,  aa  th&  reader  will  recollect,  as  &r  as  the  Fidls  of 
St.  Mary,  on  his  way  to  join  the  colonists  on  the  Red  River, 
and  had  even  ffiven  directions  that  boats  and  provisions  should 
be  forwarded  m»n  the  colony  to  meet  him  and  his  new  settlers* 
Upon  hearing,  however,  that  his  settlement  was  again  broken 
up,  and  that  several  of  the  principal  members  of  it  were  actually 
in  custody,  as  prisoners,  at  Fort  William,   he  detennined  to 
repair  thiUier  without  delay,  that  he  might  demand  the  release 
or  his  people^  or  at  least  ascertain  the  cause  of  their  detention. 
It  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  aa  we  go  alon^,  that  previous  to 
the  receipt  of  this  intelligence^  his  Lordship  appears  to  have 
had  no  intention  whatever  to  go  to  that  places     So  far  from  it^ 
indeed,  the  roato  which  he  had  fixed  on  lay  in  quite  a  diiFerent 
direction,  namely,  by  the  west,  or  upper  end  of  Lake  Superior; 
whilst  the  boats  which  he  had  already  di^atched,  were  ordered 
te  proceed  aloo^  the  aonth  lude  of  the  same  lake,  so  as  to  avoid 
mil  collision  with  the  North-west  Company's  establishments. 
(    Upon  his  arrival  at  Fort  William,  Lord  Sdkirk  sent  to  the 
partners  of  the  North-west  Company,  who  were  assembled  at 
that  8featN>n,  to  know  by  what  authority,  and  on  what  grounds, 
his  principal  settlers  on  the  Red  River  had  been  seized  and 
thrown  into  prison.    Mr.  Pritchard  and  his  associates  hms 
npon  this  demand  immediately  set  at  liberty,  gave  the  Earl  such 
information  relative  to  the  destruction  of  his  colony,  as  induced 
him  to  issue  warrants  for  the  apprehension  of  the  North-west 
partners  then,  in  the  Fort.     This  being  accomplished  without 
liiore  than  a  show  of  resistance,  their  examinations  being  com* 
pletigd,  and  declarations  made  out  and  signed,  warrants  of  com- 
fnitment  were  issued  a^inst'all  who  had  been  apprehended: 
which  individuals  were  shortly  thereafter  sent  off  to  the  Attorney 
General  of  Upper  Canada;  thence  again  conveyed  to  Montreal 
in  Lower  Canada,  where  they  were  au  in  due  course  of  law  ad- 
mitted to  bail.     No  intelligence  of  a  public  nature  has  yet  reached 
this  country,  upon  which  we  can  venture  to  detail  more  uiinutely 
than  we  have  done,  the  proceedings  which  took  place  at  Fort 
William,  subseauent  to  the  xxxupatioh  of  it  by  hfxd  Selkirki 
and  as  die  whole  is  likely  to  become  ike  subject  of  legal  in- 
vestigation, we  feel  no  desire  to  supply   the  deficiency  fr^ 
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private  sourxses.  We  may,  hpwever,  stgte  in  this  plaoei  ^  tbe 
information  of  such  as  have  not  read  the  several  pamphlets  pub** 
lished  on  this  lamentable  occasion,  thai  Sir  Jonn  l^erbroojc^ 
the  Governor  of  the  Canadas,  has  dispatched  two  commissionerlft 
to  examine  into  all  the  occurr^ices  which  have  come  to  pass  con* 
nected  with  this  afiair,  whether  in  the  Indian  countries,  or  in  the 
remote  parts  of  Upper  Canada. 

1st.    in    reviewing  the  various  facts  connected  with  Lord 
Selkirk'^  attempt  to  found  a  colony  in  the  circumstances  above 
stated,  one  cannot  help  regretting  that  he  had  not  ascertained 
before  he  actually  embarkra  in  the  undertaking,  whether  he  wa^ 
likely  to  be  seriously  opposed  by  the  natives,  or  rather  perhaps,  bv 
those  Half-breeds  and  Canadian  residents^  who  may  be  remrdecv 
in  some  degree,  as  the  natural  occupants  of  the  soiL    A  mere 
f(Mrmal  grant,   although  completely  valid  and  uncfaallengeaUe^ 
goes  but  a  very  little  way  to  secure  the  quiet  possession  of  a 
country  overrun  with  savages,  and  the  children  of  savaffes ;  and 
we  have  no  doubt  that,  had  the  charter,  upon  which  his  Lord** 
ship  grounded  his  claims,  emanated  directly  from  the  autho*- 
rity  pf  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  the  respect  shown  by  the 
Bruits  to  bis  title  as  landlordf  would  not  have  been  materially 
different  from  what  it  was»    Judging  even  from  the  temper  and 
wishes  of  the  gentlemen  in  this  countrv,  engaged  in  the  concerns 
of  the  North-west  Fur-trade,  his  Lorcfsbip  might  have  anticipated 
a  formidable  opposition  on  the  part  of  their  dependants  in  the  In- 
dian countries;  for  it  appears  to  be  a  standing  maxim  with  them 
in  Europe,  as  well  as  m  America,  that  colonization  iiv  those  re* 
gions  must  always  be  hurtful  to  their  interests  as  traders.    In  all 
other  respects,  however,  we  cannot  perceive  that  his  plan  for 
forming  a  settlement  on  the  Red  River  was  either  impracticable 
or  extravagant.     The  distance,  indeed,   from  Canada,  by  the 
usual  track  of  lakes  and  rivers,  is  so  very  greats  that  all  commu- 
nication  with  the  British  provinces,  in  that  part  of  the  world*, 
XQust  have  been  extremely  difficult,  and  very  infrequent ;  but,  by 
the  entrance  of  Hudson's  Bay,  the  line  of  approach  actually 
fixed  on  by  Lord  Selkirk,  the  journey  by  land  and  water  united 
does  not  appear  to  exceed  750  miles.    As  to  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  again,  and  its  susceptibility  of  cultivation,  all  difference  of 
opinion  must  be  set  at  rest  by  the  report  on  this  subject  drawn 
np  by  Mr.  Pritch^d,  who  luul  lived  thirteen  years  on  the  Red 
River,   and  who,  in  answer  tp  certain  queries  by  Mr,  Colin 
Robertson,  states  the  following  particulars. 

^  **  FrQ^  experience  I  can  take  upon  myself  to  say  that  the  dimata 

18  much  the  same  as  in  Upper  Canada ;  that  is,  the  winters  are  of  a 

.shorter  duratioQ,  and  much  milder  than  those  experienced  at  Quebec. 

•h^&i  summer  iliad  wat^r-fflelons  sown  in  the  open  ground  on  the 
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^th  of  Jiine,  vbich  were  ripe  early  in  September ;  the  largest  weigli* 
ing  13  lb.  The  musk-melons  and  cucumbers  were  as  large  and  as  well* 
jflayoured  as  I  ever  met  with  at  a  iruitshop  in  London.  Tomips  sown 
4he  25th  of  June  were  ready  for  the  table  about  the  middle  of  August. 
.One  bushel  of  potiitoes  wiU  produce  from  forty  to  fidj  bushels, 
.Wh^atf  barley»  and  rye,  I  have  only  seen  in  small  quantities ;  but  I 
am  of  opinion  that  no  country  will  produce  a  more  abundant  crop,  or 
vith«o  Httle  trouble,  as  on  the  Red  River.  I.  need  not  mention  the 
immense  flocks  of  buffaloes  that  graze  on  the  plains,  or  the  number  of 
elk  and  moose  deer  that  inhabit  the  woods.  A  line  with  sixty  hooks, 
set  across  any  part  of  the  river,  will  give  you  from  sixty  to  a  hundred 
'cat-fish  per  day|  each  weighing  from  9  to  25  lb. ;  besides,  sturgeoD, 
and  many  other  fish  peculiar  to  North  America,  may  be  taken  in  great 
4d>undance  with  nets.  But  the  real  value  of  the  country  is  the  fertility 
«f  the  soily  and  the  facility  that  nature  offers  to  the  industrious  of 
i>btaining  the  reward  of  his  labour.  Here  a  luxuriant  soil  only  asb 
4he  labour  of  the  ploughman :  not  a  root  or  stump  requires  to  be 
taken  up.  The  lands  are  already  cleared.  The  plains  present  you 
jvith  a  pasturage  many  hundred  miles  in  extent ;  and  your  horses  and 
cows,  except  those  .of  the  latter,  which  require  to  be  milked,  may  b& 
Jed  out  all  the  winter.  In  truth,  I  know  of  no  country  that  olfers 
so  many  advantages ;  an  exceeding  wholesome  climate,  a  fertile  soil ; 
fish,  flesh,  and  fowls  in  abundance  ;  and  sugar  and  salt  for  the  trouble 
making  of  them.  In  fact  all  the  necessaries,  and  all  the  luxuries  of 
life,  that  are  useful  to  mankind,  are  to  be  found  here.  Society  only 
is  wanting/' 

We  mention  these  circumstances  solely  from  a  wish  to  do 
justice  to  Lord  Selkirk,  on  a  point  wherein  his  conduct  has 
Jbeei)  rather  injuriously  represented ;  as  having,  in  short,  con- 
ducted a  few  ignorant  people  into  a  distant  land,  where  they  had 
only  the  alternative  of  starving,  or  of  being  themselves  eaten  up 
Tby  wild  Indians.  All  things  considered,  and  particularly  the 
immense  distance  of  Red  River  from  civilized  life,  and,  of  course, 
from  a  regular  market  for  their  surplus  produce;  we  should 
'hesitate  in  pronouncing  the  domain,  selected  by  his  Lordship,  to 
he  the  very  fittest  under  the  British  crown,  for  the  establishment 
of  a  colony  of  agriculturists;  still,  we  can  see  no  ground  for  the 
charge  so  wantonly  preferred  against  him,  as  to  deficiency  of 
.  the  means  for  subsisting,  and  even  for  maintaining  in  comfort,  a 
much  ^rger  body  of  settlers  then  he  could  ever  have  any  chance 
of  inducing  to  emigrate. 

2dly.  On  estimating  candidly  all  the  circumstances  brought  to 
light  m  the  publications  of  both  parties,  arid  cbupling  them  witli 
the  known  views  and  wishes  of  one  of  these  oodies  of  men, 
*diere  can  be'  little  doubt  that  the  destruction  of  Selkirk's  colbny 
was  "*^  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished  "  by  the  Canadian 
trJEulers;  and  moreover,  that  tlameron,  in  the  year  1815,  ex- 
erted an  undue  influence  to  bring  about  that  end,  by  inducit^g 
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ih^settlers,  their  labourei^^)  and  sei^van'ts,' to  desert,  aiid  place 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  North-west  Company. 
A  ff teat  variety  of  circamstances  combing  to  strengthen  this  sus- 
picion.     We  have  already  alluded  to  the  letters  by  Cameron 
addressed  to  the  settlers,  at  the  period  in  question,  and  to  the 
positive  cases  wherein  bribes  were  ofiered,  in  money  and  land, 
to  gain  over  some  of  the  leading  settlers  :  we  have  now  to  men- 
tion that  a  document  was  found  at  Fort  William,  which  com^ 
pletely  proved  that  the  deserters,  and  particularlj'  those  of  theni 
whose  ti^achery  was  found  most  useful  to  the  North-i;trest  Com- 
pany, were  well  rewarded  for  their  services.     Subjoined  to  their 
accounts,  which  were  regularly  entered  in  a  book,  are  to  be 
seen,  in  the  hand-writing  of  Cameron  and  Macdonell,  short  ab- 
stracts of  the  services  which  these  deserters  respectively  per^ 
formed.     For  example,  honourable  mention  is  made  of  one.  of 
them  (in  the  hand- writing  of  Cameron)  in  the  following  terpis ; 
^'  This  man  joined  our  people  in  February,  was  a  great  partisan, 
and  very  useful  to  us  ever  since,  and  deserves  something  from 
the  North-west  Company — say  five  or  six  pounds."     Of  another 
it  is  said  nearly  in  the  same  words:  ^^  This  man  was  also  a  great 
partisan  of  ours,  and  made  himself  very  useful  to  us :   he  lost 
nis  three  years'  earning  with  the  H.  B.  (Hudson's  Bay)  for  join- 
ing us,  and  he  deserves  at  least  about  twenty  pounds."    Another 
is  praised  by   Mr.   Alexander   Macdonell  thus :    ^^  An  active 
^mart  fellow — lefl  the  H.  B.  Company  in  April  last — a  true 
partisan,    steac^y,    and  brave — took  a  most  active  part  in  the 
campA^n  of  this  spring,  and  deserves  from  fifteen  to. twenty, 
pounds."     But  the  truest  of  all  true  partisans^  says  theauthor  <m 
the  "  Statement,"  appears  to  have  been  George  Campbell :  this 
man  was  therefore  conspicuously  honoured,  as  well  as  rewarded, 
by  the  North-west  Companv.     He  was  placed  at  table,  in  their 
Common  Hail  at  Fort  William,  next  to  the  partners,  and  above 
the  clerks  of  the  Company.     But  this  distinction,  enviable  as  it 
might  be^  was  not  sufficiently  solid  for  Mr.  Campbell.     By  the 
direction  of  the  partnership  ne  received  a  reward  of  lOOZ.,  which 
was  paid  to  him  by  one  of  the  Company's  clerks.     Subjoined  to 
his  account  with  the  Company  is  the  following  most  honourable 
testimony  to  his  merits,  under  the  hand-writing  and  signature 
of  his  friend  and  patron  Mr*  Duncan  Cameron :  "  This  is  a  very 
decent  man,  and  a  great  partisan,  who  has  often  exposed  his  life 
for  the  K.  W.  Co.     He  has  been  of  very  essential  service  in  the 
transactions  of  Red  River,  and  deserves  at  least  lOO/.  Halifax  j 
and  every  other  service  that  can  be  rendered  him  by  the  North- 
west Company.     Rather  than  his  merit  and  services  should  go 
unrewarded,  I  would  give  him  100/.  myself,  although  I  have 
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already  been  a  good  deal  out  of  pocket,  Hi)y  my  campaign  to  Rc4 
River." 

Now,  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  services  for  which  these 
partisans^  particnlarly  Campbell,  were  rewarded,   consisted  in 
desertion  from  Lord  Selkirk's  colony,    and  in  bearing  arms 
against  the  settlers  who  remained  firm  to  their  engagement,  it  is 
-extremely  difficult  not  to  yield  to  the  impression  which  such 
-fiicts  are  calculated  to  make  on  an  unpreiudiced  mind,  that  the 
j^eat  object  of  Cameron's  residence  on  the  Red  River,  in  1815, 
was  to  seduce  and  divide,  and  thus,  ultimately,  to  ruin  his  Lord- 
diip's  settlement     On  this  head,  therefore,  we  are  inclined  to 
agree  with  the  writer  of  the  pamphlet  quoted  above,  that,  firom 
the  statements  and  documents  brought  forward  in  xhis  narrative, 
<'  tio  impartial  reader,   unless  he   thinks  these  documents  are 
forged,  can  hesitate  in  drawing  this  conclusion — that  from  the 
first  knowledge  of  the  Earl  of  Selkirk's  intenticm  to  establish  a 
colony  at  the  Red  River,  the  North-west  Company  of  Montreal 
determined  to  prevent  it;  that,  in  pursuance  of  this  determina- 
tion, they  adopted,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  such  mea- 
sures as  appeared  to  them  best  calculated  to  carry  their  resolu- 
tion into  effect;  that  in  doing  so,  they  did  not  scruple  as  to  the 
means  which  were  to  be  employed  ;  that  their  hostile  operations 
Increased  in  proportion  as  tne  probable  success  of  the  settlem^it 
became  more  apparent;  and  that,  at  length,  they  thought  fit  to 
instigate  those  measures  of  violent  aggression  against  it,  which 
ended  in  robbery  and  bloodshed," 

ddly.  Again,  we  are  far  from  being  satisfied  with  the  arguments 
which  are  used  by  the  representatives  of  the  North-west  Com^ 
pany,  in  order  to  make  out  that  the  rencounter  between  the  Half- 
breeds  and  Red  River  people,  which  terminated  in  the  death  of 
Governor  Semple,  and  the  dispersion  of  the  colony,  was  a  mere 
matter  of  accident,  or  even  brought  about  by  the  zeal  and  impe- 
tuosity of  that  gentleman.  We  are  rather  inclined  to  judge  from 
all  that  is  at  present  known  to  the  public,  that  an  attack  on  the 
settlement  was  premeditated  and  resolved  upon  by  persons  in  the 
service  of  the  North-west  Company ;  and  that  whatever  Mr. 
'  Semple's  conduct  might  have  been,  whether  he  had  departed  or 
remained — whether  he  bad  interrupted  Grant*s  party,  or  allowed 
tliem  to  pass — an  invasion  of  the  colony  would  have  certainly 
taken  place  in  a  few  days.  The  d^osition  of  Pambrun,  which 
we  see  no  reason  to  call  in  question,  afibrds  the  most  ample 
evidence  as  to  this  point.  The  remark  of  Alexander  MacdonelI> 
for  example,  purporting  that  the  business  of  the  former  year 
(1815)  was  a  trifle  in  comparison  of  that  which  would  take  place 
ill  1816,  and  more  particularly  his  speech  to  the  Santaux  chie^ 
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in  which  he  declared  his  intention  to  *•  drive  away"  the* settlers, 
appear  quite  decisive  of  the  views  entei:tamed  by  the,  North-west 
agents.  He  represented  to  the  sai4  cb^et  that  the  sQUlers,.^ere 
spoiling  the  lands  which  belonged  solely  to  the  J^naiaiis  and' 
Half-breeds ;  that  they  were  driving  away  the  bufFalo)^  and  woujld 
render  the  Indians  poor  and  miserable;  that  thje  I)^orth-west. 
Company  would  drive  them  away,  sippe  .  the  Indians  did  not 
choose  to  do  it ;  that  if  the  settlers  resisted,  the  ground  should 
be  drenched  with  their  blood;  that  iy)ne  should  be  spared ;  that^ 
he  did  not  need  the  assistance  of  the  Indians,  but,  nevertheless, 
he  would  be  glad  if  some  of  their  young  men  would  join  him. 
The  triumph  of  this  Macdonell,  too,  when  the  success  of  Cuth- 
bert  Grant's  party  against  Semple  was  announced  to  him,  is 
strongly  expressive  orhis  wishes  in  relation  to  the  ruin  of  the 
colony.  "  Sacr^  nom  de  Dieu  !  *'  he  exclaimed,  "  Bonnes  nou- 
velles!,  Vihgt-deuxAnglois  de  tu&."  Besidesj^  the  fact  mentioned 
by  the  same  P$imbrun  will  have  a  considerable  weight  with  those 
who  takp  1^  minute  view  of  the  whole  transaction,  namely,  that 
"  each  of  the  Canadian  and  Half-breeds,  wjio  was  engaged  in  the. 
measure,  received  a  present  of  clothing.'*  .  The  circumstance, 
howevi^r,  which  weighs  most  with  us  Is  that  casually  mentioned 
by  Fritchard  in  his  narrative,  in  the  following  ,  words.  **  1/ 
there  (vijs,  at  the  head^quarters  of  the  party  who  had  killed 
Semple)"; saw  that  Alexander  Murray  and  his  wife,  two  of 
William  Bunnerman's  children,  and  Alexander  Sutherland, 
settlers,  and  likewise  Anthony  Macdonell,  a  servant,  were  pri- 
soners, fiaving  been  taken  before  the  action  took  place.^^  Now,  the 
fact  that  six  persons  had  been  seized  and  earned  off  before  the 
commencement  of  the  skirmish,  proves  incontestably,  we  think, 
that  the  banditti  under  the  command  of  Grant  were  sent  out  by 
Mapdonell  for  the  express  purpose  of  annoying  the  settlers ;  and 
Bfibrdsi,  at  the  saiii^e  time,  but  too  Just  grouna  for  the  suspicion 
expressed  above,  that  the  fate  of  the  colony  was  already  de- 
cided upon,  in  the  councils  of  the  North-westers.  The  advo^ 
cates  of  the  North-west  Company,  indeed,  assert  in  their  narra- 
tivejhat^  Orant's  party  had  received  strict  orders  to  avoid  all 
coUi^t^n  with  the  people  under  Semple  at  Fort  Douglas,  and 
that  4V  was  solely  with  the  view  of  preserving  secrecy  that  the 
forper  i)[^ade  prisoners  of  the  few  settlers  who  had  fallen  into  their 
liandi^  5^e  nave  no  inclination,  and  no  authority,  to  contradict 
ffi«;r*  Statement  on  this  head ;  still  when  we  view  the  whole  transf^ 
actiou  in  connection  with  wh»t  went  before,  and  with  what  suc- 
ceeded the  actual  rupture  on  the  19th  of  June,  the  threaten>- 
iiigs  which  were  breathed  ty  Mr.  Alexander  Macdonell,  and 
the  total  overthrow  of  the  settlement,  with  which  his  proceedings 
closed — ^we  cannot  divest  ourselves  of  the  impression  that  the 
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event  was  completely  in  accordance  with  the  dearest  wishes  of 
the  Canadian  traders. 

4thly.  The  documents  laid  before  the  public  seem  to  warrant 
another  conclusion,  militating,  like  the  former,  against  the  vindi- 
cation attempted  to  be  set  up  oy  the  representatives  of  the  North- 
west Companvk     We  allude  to  their  unceasmg  endeavours  to 
implicate  the  Indians,  who  appear  to  have  been  really  innocent, 
ana  to  exonerate  the  Half-Breeas  and  Canadian  clerks,  who  seem 
to  have  perpetrated  the  whole  mischief  both  in  1815  and  1816. 
Thus  in  a  letter  from  Montreal,  announcing  the  melanchloly 
event  of  the  19th  of  June,  it  is  said  that  Lord  Selkirk's  colony  on 
the  Red  River  has  been  again  broken  up,  owing  to  the  mad  and 
infatuated  violence  of  Governor  Semple  and  his  people,  who.  fired; 
upon  a  party  of  "  Indians  conveying  provisions  to  meet  the  North- 
west Company's  canoes  from  the  mterior.  The  Indians  returned 
the  fire,  and  rushing  in  upon  Semple's  party  put  the  whole,  in- 
cluding himself,  to  death. — The  Indians  immediately  after  ordered 
away  sQl  the  settlers,  with  an  injunction  never  to  retm-n  at  the 
peril  of  their  lives.    They  offered  them  no  personal  violence,  but 
retained  the  Governor's  and  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  property, 
which  the  Indians  divided."     Now,  all  this  is  so  far  from  oeing 
consistent  with  fact,  that  there  were  only  three  Indians  present 
during  the  affray,  who  seem  to  have  taken  no  part  whatever  in 
the  massacre ;  whilst  the  property  was  all  delivered  up  to  Cuth- 
bert  Grant,  who  s^ed  every  sheet  of  the  inventory  as  "  received 
on  account  of  the  North-west  Company." 

It  seems  indeed  to  have  been  a  leadmg  principle  in  the  system 
upon  which  the  agents  of  that  Company  acted  throughout  the 
whole  of  this  affair,  to  associate  with  them,  in  every  act  of  vio- 
lence, a  certain  number  of  Indians ;  with  the  view,  it  is  natural 
to  imagine,  either  of  intimidating  the  colonists,  or  of  furnishing 
themselves  with  an  opportunity  of  ascribing  to  the  natives  all  the 
mischief  which  might  occur.  Thus,  we  find  from  a  d^osition 
made  by  a  Chippewa  chief  before  the  Indian  department  in 
Upper  Canada  that,  in  1815,  M*Kenzie  and  Morrison,  two 
agents  of  the  North-west  Company,  offered  him  all  the  goods, 
or  merchandize  and  rum,  which  they  had  at  Fort  William, 
Leach  Lake,  and  Sand  Lake,  if  he  would  make  and  declare  war 
against  the  settlers  on  the  Red  River — that  in  1816,  "  Grant, 
one  of  the  same  Company,  offered  him,  the  said  chief,  Kawtaw- 
abetay,  two  kegs  of  rum  and  two  carrots  of  tobacco^  if  he  would 
send  some  of  his  young  men  in  search  of  some  persons  employed  to 
take  despatches  to  the  Red  River,  and  to  pillage  the  said  bearers 
of  despatches  of  the  letters  and  papers,  and  to  kill  them  should 
they  make  any  resistance." — "  iCavtrtawabetay  further  states,  that 
Grant,  aforesaid,  told  him  not  to  be  suprised  to  hear  that  whilst 
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he,  the  said  chief,  would  be  absent,  if  he  took  the  said  chiePs 
son  and  ten  of  his  young  men  to  the  Red  River;  for  he,  the  said 
Grant,  intended  to  go  to'  the  said  river  with  twelve  of  the  Rain 
Lake  Indians  and  his  people  for  the  purpose  of  fighting  the 
settlers  at  the. Red  River;  tiiat  he  did  not  intend  to  call  m  the 
Indians  to  his  aid  to  fight  the  settlers,  for  he,  Grant,  and  hi» 
party  would  be  strong  enough  to  drive  away  the  settlers,  but 
wanted  the  Indians  merely  as  spectators  J'  In  like  manner,  we 
find  Mr.  Norman  M'Leod  writing  on   the  3d  of  June,  1816, 

i about  a  fortnight  before  the  massacre  at  Red  River,)  to  his  col- 
eagues  Morrison  and  Grant,  informing  them  that,  after  ^^  various 
consultations,"  we — the  partners  at  Fort  William — "  have  come 
to  the  resolution  of  forwarding  an  express  to  you,  to  request  you 

will,  as  soon  as  possible,  assemble  as  many  of  the  Indians,  as 
you  can  by  any  means  induce  to  go  to  the  Red  River,  to  meet 
lis  there.  We  also  mean  to  take  a  few  of  the  Lac  la  Pluie 
Indians  along  with  us.  We  shall  and  will  be  guarded  and  pru- 
dent ;  we  shall  commit  no  extravagancies,  but  we  must  not  suifer 
ourselves  to  be  imposed  upon ;  nor  can  we  submit  quietly  to  the 
wrongs  heaped  upon  us  by  a  lawless,  unauthorized,  and  inveterate 
opponent  in  trade.  You  will  not  hesitate  to  explain  to  the 
Indians  the  purpose  for  which  we  want  them  to  meet  us ;  possibly^ 
and  most  probably^  their  appearance  will  suffice ;  but  in  any  case 
Aey  shall  be  well  and  fully  recompensed  for  their  trouble." 

Notwithstanding  all  these  arts  to  gain  the  co-c^eration  of  the 
Indians,  and  to  stimulate  their  hatred,  we  are  furnished  with  the 
strongest  evidence  that  the  natives,  generally  speaking,  were  most 
frienoly  to  tlie  settlement.  We  are  told  even  in  the  Narrative 
itself  mat  when  the  settlers  were  dispersed  in  1815,  some  of  them 
were  taken  into  the  houses  of  the  "  friendly  Indians ; "  and  we 
have  already  mentioned  that  these  humane  savages,  regretting 
that  they  could  no  longer  protect  them,  escorted  such  of  the 
colonists  as  had  remained  unseduced  beyond  the  track  of  the 
North-west  Company  in  Lake  Winipie. 

-  In  short,  it  is  impossible  for  a  candid  reader  not  to  perceive 
that  the  destruction  of  Lord  Selkirk's  colony  was  a  favourite 
measure  with  the  resident  members  of  the  North-west  traders, 
and,  also,  that  that  object  was  achieved  through  the  instrument- 
alitjr  of  persons  more  or  less  connected  with  them,  and  under 
their  control.  We  are  far  from  insinuating  that  the  individuals 
in  England,  between  whom  and  the  Company  in  question  any 
relation  subsists,  were  in  the  most  remote  degree  privy  to  such 
intentions,  or  that  they  can,  by  any  imaginable  inference,  be  im-. 
plicated  in  the  guilt  of  the  Bois-brules  and  wintering  agents,  who. 
seem  to  have  planned  and  executed  the  tragical  catastrophe  at 
Kildonan.    Nor  are  we  inclined  to  visit  all  the  partners  of  the 
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North-west  Company,  who  happ^ed  to*  be  at  Fort  William  iii 
1815  or  1816,  with  the  sweeping  condemnation  poured  upon 
them  by  Mr.  Pritchard.  This  gentleman,  in  the  close  of  Im 
narrative,  expresses  his  conviction  that  the  death  of  Se^iple,  and 
the  final  ruin  of  the  Kildonan  settlement,  is  wholly  attributable 
to  the  machinations  or  connivance  of  the  partners  of  that  mer-» 
cantile  association.  ^^  Th^t  these  murder?,"  says  he^  ^'  of  my 
friends  and  fellow-settlers  might  have  been  prevented,  if  the 
partners  of  the  North-west  Company  had  been,  in  general,  so 
disposed,  is  a  point  upon  which  no  doubt  can  exist  in  the  mind 
of  any  man  who  is  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  country.  It  is 
a  fact  which  I  can  safely  assert  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God, 
and  in  the  face  of  the  world." 

As  to  the  conduct,  on  the  other  hand,  which  the  Earl  of 
Selkirk  pursued  at  Fort  William,  It  will  appear,  we  think,  to. 
the  great  majority  of  readers,  as  at  least  very  questionable,  if  not 
positively  irregular  and  extra-judicial.  That  fort  is  situated  in 
Upper  Canada,  and  therefore,  we  presume,  not  within  the  limit 
of  his  Lordship's  jurisdiction  as  a  magistrate.  Besides^  as  tha 
occasion  which  seemed  to  him  to  call  for  so  energetic  an  exer- 
cise of  his  magisterial  power  had  arisen  entirely  from  an  emer* 
gency  which  involved,  almost  exclusively,  his  own  particular 
interests,  it  would  undoubtedly  have  been  more  becoming  bis 
high  rank,  and  the  apparent  justice  of  his  cause,  to  have  made 
application  to  the  constituted  authorities  in  Upper  Canada,  than 
to  apprehend  and  commit,  on  his  own  warrant,  men  who  might 
thus  be  called  his  personal  enemies. 

Indeed  the  most  distressing  and  revolting  circumstance  attend- 
ing these  recent  occurrences  in  the  Indian  countries  is  the  gross 
abuse,  on  both  sides,  of  legal  authority,  and  the  attempt,  con- 
stantly resorted  to  by  the  one  party  and  the  other,  to  justify 
unlawful  acts,  by  the  venerable  form's  of  law,  and  by  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  magistrate.  We  see,  on  all  hands,  the  strongest 
reason  for  joining  in  the  opinion  of  the  writers  of  the  **  Narra- 
tive," that  "  it  may  be  fairly  doubted,  whether  any  of  the  nume- 
rous persons  in  the  interior,  whose  Conduct  is  implicated  in  these 
transactions  was,  in  respect  of  information  or  acquirement,  fit  to 
be  entrusted  with  the  powers  of  the  magistrate,  and  stUl  less  at  a 
time,  when  all  parties  must  have  been  more  or  less  biassed  by  a 
spirit  of  party  and  animosity."  As  long,  indeed^  as  it  shall  be  in 
the  power  of  a  merchant,  upon  any  occasion  or  pretence  what- 
ever, to  cast  his  rival  in  trade  into  prison  and  load  him  with 
irons,  it  is  very  obvious  that  there  can  be  neither  peace  n^r 
security  in  the  Indian  countries;  and,  on  this  account,  it  is 
certainiv  to  be  wished  that  the  act,  commonly  called  the 
"  Canada  Jurisdiction  Act,"  by  which  such  power  is  granted,  wero 
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either  carefully  revised  or  altogether  repealed.  At  all  events, 
some  inquiry  must  necessarily  take  place  intQ  tlie  merits  of  the 
several  personages  engaged  in  the  late  transactions ;  and  some 
means  must  be  adopted  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  their  recur- 
rence. The  Britisn  character  is  at  stake ;  the  tranquillity  even 
of  our  Canadian  territories  is  committed ;  and  we  are,  accord- 
ingly, in  daily  expectations  of  bearing  both  that  the  commts- 
sipners,  appointed  by  Sir  John  Sherbrooke^  have  given  in  their 
report;  apa  that  measures  founded  upon  it  will  speediljr  vindicate 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world  the  cause  of  justice  and  humanity. 


Up  to  the  hour  of  publication  we  have  availed  ourselves  of 
every  opportunity  which  seemed  to  promise  the  communication 
of  further  details  respecting  the  colony  on  the  Red  River. 
In  particular  we  wished  to  oe  informed,  and  have  accordingly 
applied  to  every  source  of  intelligence  on  this  head,  whether 
any  information  has  been  received  in  this  country  relative  to 
those  settlers  who,  upon  the  destruction  of  the  colony  in  1816, 
set  out  either  on  their  return  to  England,  or  for  the  Canadas, 
by  the  way  of  Hudson's  Bay.  Our  inquiries  on  that  point  have 
been  altogether  fruitless;  and  we  are  accordingly  still  left  to 
conjecture,  and  to  the  most  painful  solicitude,  with  respect  to 
their  fate. 

Of  the  fortunes  of  Duncan  Cameron,  too,  who  seems  to  have 
been  sent  off,  by  Mr.  Colin  Robertson,  in  the  same  direction, 
with  the  view  of  being  subjected  to  a  legal  examination  for  his 
attack  on  Lord  Selkirk's  settlement,  and  his  seizure  of  public 
property,  we  are  likewise  entirely  uninformed.  We  have  not 
heard  whether  he  has' yet  reached  his  destination,  or  even 
whether  he  arrived  at  the  Forts,  or  Hudson's  Bay. 

We  were  extremely  desirous  to  communicate  to  our  readers, 
whether  any  report  has  yet  been  made  by  the  commissioners  who, 
as  we  have  mentioned  above,  were  appointed  last  autumn  by  Sir 
John  Sherbrooke,  Governor  of  Canaaa,  to  inquire  into  the  state 
of  affairs  in  the  Indian  countries,  and  whether  any  proceedings 
founded  on  that  report  have  been  laid  before  the  public  in  Bri- 
tish America.  The  answers  to  all  inquiries  on  this  subject  are 
equally  unsatisfactory.  No  intelligence  has  as  yet  reached  this 
country. 


M8  Htbet^s  Baimpim  Ledmes. 


Am.  XIX.  HEBER'S  HAMPTON  LECTURES. 

1.  The  Personality  and  Office  of  the  Christian  Comforter  asserted 
and  explained^  in  a  Course  m  Sermons  on  John  xvL  7.  preached  . 
before  the  University  of  Oxford^  in  the  Year  1815,  at  the  Lectitre 

founded  by  the  late  Reverend  John  Bampton,  M.  A.  Canon  of 
Salisbury.  By  Reginald  Heber,  M.  A.  8vo.  pp«  589* 
Hatqhard.     London,  1816. 

2.  A  Reply  to  certain  Observations  on  the  Bampton  Lectures  of  the 
Year  IS15,  contained  in  the  British  Critic  for  December  1816 
and  January  1817j  in  a  Letter  to  the  Head  of  a  College.  By 
R^inald  Heber,  A.  M.    8vo.    pp.  93.   Hatchard.  London, 

1817. 

3.  Vindication  of  a  Review  of  the  Bampton  Lectures^  for  the  Yeop 
1815,  inserted  in  the  British  Critic;  in  Two  Letters  addressed  to 
the  Reverend  Reginald  Heber,  M.  A.  Letter  J.  containing  a 
Defence  of  the  Arguments  in  favour  of  the  Doctrine  (ftbe  Trimty^ 
By  the  Reyerend  F.  Nolan,  late  of  Exeter  CoU^e,  Oxon.. 
8vo.    pp.78.    Ogles  and  Co.    L(»idon,  1817. 

J.  HEBE  are  some  mominffs  so  pore  and  cloudless  as,  even  in 
oi}r  capricious  cl^matft,  to  nx  upon  the  mind  an  antidpadon  of 
an  unsullied  day,  which  is  too  strong  to  be  shaken  by  the  occa- 
sional mthering  of  clouds  in  the  horizon  of  <Nir  view.  And  thus 
it  is  wiUi  the  literary  lives  of  ootain  individuals.  Tlie  dawn  of 
their  career  has  been  of  so  bright  an  aqpect,  and  has  fiUed  the 
mind  with  sudi  agreeable  expectations,  that  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  anticipate  a  day  of  triumph  and  dory.  What  th^  have  done 
already  has  so  much  pleased  us,  that  we  throw  our  prophetic 
l^anoe  along  thdr  advancing  course^  and  are  kindly  deternuned 
uiey  shall  fuease  us  in  future.  Hencse  it  is  of  no  smaU  oocse- 
ouenoe  in  what  Sums  the  young  author  first  presents  himsdf  to 
die  puhhc  It  is  greatly  for  his  interest,  by  the  spirit  and  cfaa- 
vadar  of  his  earliest  ^Rorts,  to  make  a  sut  of  lodgement  in  the 
public  regard,  to  raise  an  expectation  of  his  fiiture  aduevements, 
and  to  aval  die  general  inclination  to  criticisni.  The  only  tvAl 
oonneded  widi  these  early  prepossessions  in  the  public  mmd  is, 
that  tfaev  sometimes  jntdi  thor  expectations  too  high ;  and,  mis* 
taking  the  fireshness  of  youth  lor  substantial  Tigonr,  the  bloom 
of  thechedcs  for  thestrei^diof  themusde,  are  apt  to  veqniie 
that  far  whidi  no  {dedge  was  g^ven*  It  is  iherefoR^  periiaps, 
the  happiest  of  all  condidons  in  iriiidi  a  probationer  far  literary 
honours  can  beplaaed  whoa  the  character  of  his  eaity  prodno- 
tions  has  beoi  such  as  to  excttehope,  widioiit  kindling  loo  ardent 
m  prqpossossion;  wnen  he  has  led  the  poblic  to  expect  in  him 
notagtantbotmrnan;  when  be  has  soothed  them  tothatidaad 
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sobriety  of  expectation  in  which  they  ^ve  more  disposed  to  praise 
excellences  than  to  discover  faults.  And  such  we  conceive  to  have 
been  the  case  of  the  author  of  the  principal  volume  before  us,  as 
much  as  of  any  candidate  for  public  fame  with  whom  weareac* 
quainted.  His  prize  poem,  ^'  Palestine/'  was  exactlv  of  a  character 
to  impregnate  the  public  mind  with  the  spirit  which  we  have  de- 
scribea.  It  was  not  very  original,  nor  very  splendid,  nor  very  ambi- 
tious. :  It  was  characterized  by  none  of  those  strong  and  mighty  ex- 
plosions of  power  which  often  break  the  uniformity  and  insignifi- 
cance  of  juvenile  composition;  and  fill  the  reader  with  predictions  of 
future  eminence.  But  it  discovered  much  and  accurate  readings 
great  familiarly  with  our  best  poets,  considerable  facility  in 
drawing  upon  tneir  stores,  and  turning  them  to  his  own  purpo8e5 
much  taste  in  the  selection  of  topics,  great  correctness  of  ear, 
and  ease  of  composition ;  and,  above  all,  there  breathed  through 
the  whole  of  the  poem  a  spirit*  so  tender,  and  gentle,  and  pure, 
and  domestic,  as  almost  to  ensure  the  writer  a  very  high  place  in 
the  regard  of  his  readers.  And,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  of  the 
state  (^public  opinion,  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  the  poetic 
toils  of  Mr.  Heber  earned  their  appropriate  wag<^«j¥ith  the  great 
bulk  of  his  countrymen.  It  inclined  them  to  think  favourably  of 
the  man  and  his  efforts.  Nor  has  he  been  guilty  of  any  literary 
delinquency  in  the, interval  between  the  publication  of  his  poem, 
and  of  the  present  severer  work,  so  as  to  forfeit  the  general 
esteem.  His  little  poem  on  "  Europe,"  and  other  nigitive 
pieces,  rather  increased  than  lessened  his  reputation.  Ana  the 
notes  which  he  had  kindly  supplied  to  Dr.  Clarke,  in  his  books 
of  travels,  induced  us  to  think  that  Mr.  Heber  was  the  more 
exact  and  inauiring  traveller  of  the  two ;  and  that  he  could 
easily  have  aoided  much  to  the  solid  worth  of  those  highly  en- 
tertaining volumes. 

As  we  should  be  very  sorry,  on  any  occasion,  to  be  behind  in 
the  race  of  benevolent  feeling,  we  are  happy  to  say  that  our  own 
predilection  had  kept  pace  with  those  of  our  neighbours.  And 
we  confess  that  we  did  not,  as  critics,  or  as  men,  hear  of  Mr. 
Heber's  honourable  app<»ntment,  at  so  early  an  age,  to  preach 
the  Bampton  Lecture^  without  much  satisfaction.  Nor  have 
our  hopes  been  disappointed.  Whilst,  as  will  be  seen,  we  find 
cause  to  differ  from  him  on  some,  and  those  by  no  means  unim- 
portant, points,  we  feel  no  hesitation  in  stating  the  present  volume 
to  disclose  considerable  talent,  great  and  accurate  reading,  much 
independence  of  mind,  and,  wove  all,  a  spirit  of  liberality,- 
of  energetic  benevolence,  and  of  unaffected  piety.  These  are  no 
small  praises;  but  we  hope  to  establish  them  on  something  more 
solid  than  the  ipse  dixit  of  anonymous  criticism  before  we  have 
done.     We  assure  our  readers,  in  the  mean  time,  tiiat,  whatever 
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be  Ae  defects  of  Mr.  Heber's  sermons,  and  tii^  axe  not  a  fer, 
th^  have  been  a  real  refreshment  to  us  by  their  bold  deviation 
£rom  the  model  which  a  Bampton  lectm^er  is  now  ordinarily  in 
the  habit  of  prescribing  to  himself.  If  there  is  a  department  in 
theolc^  which  may  be  said  to  be  cultivated  even  to  exhaustion, 
it  is  that  of  exposing  and  denouncing  the  errors  of  Methodism. 
'And  yet  this  is  the  solitary  post  which  the  bulk  of  these- del^ated 
champions  of  our  &ith  delight  to  occupy.  And  we  are  con- 
demned, iu;ain  and  again,  to  read  in  extracts  finom  the  Journals 
of  John  Wesley,  those  errors  which  scarcely  any  wdl-instructed 
jBodem  Methodist  would  desire  to  justify,  anci  which  Wedey 
himself  would  probably,  when  the  moment  of  enthusiasm  was 
oiver,  have  been  among  the  first  to  condemn.  Methodism,  un- 
derstanding by  that  term  the  system  of  <^inions  and  dkcipline 
maintained  by  the  followers  of  Wesley,  is,  no  doubt,  a  growing 
and  formidable  enemy  to  the  Church  of  England ;  and,  there^ 
fore,  to  the  abiding  interests  of  sober  religion.     And  if  theolo- 

S'ans  would  calmly  and  kindly  take  up  the  subject,  seize  upon 
e  really  diseased  parts  of  that  feverish  system,  show  to  the 
Wavering  metuhers  of  the  Establishment  the  nnscriptural  nature 
of  the  Methodistic  d<ictrine  of  '^  Perfection,"  the  real  perils  of  a 
religious  system  which  so  rashly  substitutes  *^  frames  **  sod  '^  feel- 
ings "  for  the  uMMre  substantial  evidences  of  conversion, — ^which 
feeds  the  flame  of  enthusiasm, — ^which  cherishes  a  taste  for  the 
narvdlous, — and  which,  if  universally  established  in  the  reahn, 
would  deprive  us  of  all  educated,  disciplined,  and  ordained  mi- 
nisters,  and  **  take  only  of  the  lowest  of  the  people"  to  make 

**  priests  of  the  Lord ; " if  the  lovers  of  the  Establishment, 

or  of  sound  and  practical  religion,  would  take  up  this  theme, 
and,  without  harshness,  or  exaggeration,  or  bigotry,  and  in  the 
spirit  of  tenderness,  and  liberality,  and  love,  press  these  points 
on  the  public  consideration,  they  might  render  important  service 
to  the  community.  But  the  present  mode  of  warfare  is  both 
wearisome  and  useless.  It  is  wearisome^  because  it  is  ^'  a  tale 
twice  told.''  It  is  useless,  because  no  Methodist  of  the  lower 
order  is  likely  to  read  the  argument;  and  none  of  the  higher 
t^rder  are  disposed  to  defend  the  excesses  of  the  infancy  of  their 
qrstem.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  y/re  feel  no  slighc  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  be  due  to  Mr.  Heber,  for  having  sturdily  refused  to  wear 
the  mantle  of  his  brother  prophets ;  and  for  having  carried  us 
into  fields  of  inquiry  less  stimulating  to  the  bad  passions  of  our 
nature,  and  more  profitable  for  '^doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  in- 
struction in  righteousness."  We  are  firmly  persuaded  that  the 
best  means  of  destroying  the  influence  of  error  is  strenuously  to 
promote  the  love  of  truth.  Secure  the  growth  of  the  tree  of  life, 
and  the  weeds,  which  are  too  apt  to  spring  under  it,  will  wither 
in  its  awful  shade. 
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ThcM  Lectures  ar^  all  founded  upon  the  tent  in  St  John: 
*'  Nevertheless,  I  tell  you  the  truth ;  It  is  expedient  for  you  that 
I  go  away :  for  if  I  go  not  away,  the  Comforter  will  not  come  \ 
bat  if  I  depart  I  wiilsend  him  unto  you."  We  shall  proceedy 
as  briefly  as  we  are  able,  to  ffve  the  substance  of  these  Lectures 
to  our  readers,  with  our  own  comments  upon  them ;  noticing,  at 
the  same  time,  what  we  cannot  but  call  the  intemperate  and 
unwarranted^  though  learned,  and  generally  orthodox  attack  upon 
themi  in  two  works,  whose  titles  are  mentioned  or  referred  to  at 
the  head  of  this  article. 

The  first  lecture  opens  witli  some  general  observations,  sug- 
gested by  the  oircumstanees  in  which  the  words  of  the  text  were 
deliverea  by  their  Divine  Author,  on  the  interest  and  import* 
ance  always  attached  to  the  words  of  the  dying.  That  promise^ 
by  which  the  Saviour  of  the  world  thought  proper  to  console  his 
afflicted  followers  at  his  own  departure,  naturally  claims  the 
deepest  reverence  and  attention  from  all  who  bear  his  name,  and 
profess  his  religion.  The  author,  therefore,  on  this  ground  alone» 
would  no   dom)t   have  been  fiilly  justified  in  considering  the 

tromise  of  the  text,  as  a  subject  worthy  of  his  labour  and  of 
is  audience.  But  he  states  the  additional  ground  for  his  selec* 
tion  of  this  topic,  that  it  was  less  pre-occupied  than  most  other 
subjects  connected  with  the  fundamentals  ot  religion.  We  give 
his  estimate  of  some  of  the  known  works  on  this  subject. 

**  With  much  of  natural  aouteneis,  and  a  style  which,  though  ua- 
polished,  is  seldom  wearisome,  Clagitt  had  too  little  learning  to  be 
ever  profound,  and  too  much  rashness  to  be  alivays  orthodox.  Where 
he  exposes,  the .  inconsistency  of  the  Puritan  arguments,  his  work  is 
not  without  a  certain  share  of  usefulness ;  but  for  the  purposes  of  ge- 
neral edification  we  may  search  his  pages  in  vain ;  nor  would  he  have 
preserved  so  long  the  share  of  reputation  which  he  holds,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  circumstance  that  he  was  Owen's  principal  antago- 
liist.  Ridley,  whose  talents  and  acquirements  have  not  been  rewarded 
with  the  fame  to  which,  far  more  than  Clagitt,  he  is  entitLd,  has 
erred,  nevertheless,  in  the  injudicious  application  of  heathen  tradi- 
tions; and  both  Clagitt  and  Ridley  have  altogether  neglected  the  con- 
^deration  ef  the  office  of  God's  Spirit  as  the  peculiar  comforter  of 
Christians. 

"  Among  those  who  are  not  members  of  our  Englisli  Church  Dr« 
Owen's  voluminous  work^on  the  Spirit  is  held  in  h^h  estimation ;  and, 
in  default  of  others,  has  been  often  recommended  to  the  perusal  not . 
of  Dissenters  only,  but  of  the  younger  clergy  themselves.  But  ia 
Owen,  though  his  learning  and  piety  were,  doubtless,  great,  and 
though  few  have  excelled  him  in  the  enviable  talent  of  expressing  and 
exciting  devotional  feelings,  yet  have  his  peculiar  sentiments  andpoli- 
tical  situation  communicated  a  tinge  to  the  general  character  of  his 
volume,  unfavourable  alike  to  rational  belief  and  to  religious  charity. 
His  arrangement  is  lucid ;  bis  language  not  inelegant ;  and  his  manner 
of  treating  the  subject  is  at  least  sufficiently  copious.    But,  as  he  has 
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most  of  the  merits,  so  has  he  all  the  imperfections  characteristic  of  his 
age  and  party;  a  deep  and  various  but  ill-digested  reading ;  a  tedious* 
pess  of  argument,  unhappily  not  incompatible  with  a  frequent  precipi- 
tancy o^  conclusion  ;  a  querulous  and  censorious  tone  in  speaking  of 
all  who  differ  from  him  in  opinion  ;  while  his  attempt  to  reconcile  the 
Calvinistic  doctrine  of  irresistible  grace  with  the  conditional  promises 
of  the  Gospel,  may  be  placed,  perhaps,  among  the  most  unfortunate 
specimens  of  reasoning  which  have  ever  found  readers  and  admirers. 

^*  Of  recent  authors,  where  blame  would  be  invidious,  and  where 
it  might  seem  presumptuous  to  bestow  commendation,  I  may  be  ex- 
cused from  saying  mo.re  than  that  the  plan  of  the  present  Lectures  will 
be  found  to  difier  materially  from  any  with  which  I  am  yet  acquainted. 
There  is  another,  however,  and  a  greater  name  than  all  whom  I  have 
noticed,  whose  Doctrine  of  Grace  (those  parts  at  least  which  belong 
not  to  temporary  fanaticism -and  factions  best  forgotten,)  must  ever  be 
Itccounted,  so  far  as  its  subject  extends,  in  the  number  of  those  worka 
which  are  the  property  of  every  age  and  country,  and  of  which, 
though  succeeding  critics  mav  detect  the  human  blemishes,  the  vi- 
gour and  originality  will  remam,  perhaps^  unrivalled. 

'^  But  on  the  personality  and  Deity  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  genius 
of  Warburton  is  silent ;  and  that  occasional  rashness,  which'  is  the  at- 
tendant curse  on  conscious  power,  has  destroyed,  in  his  writings,  that 
uniform  and  wary  accuracy  which  alone  can  so  far  occupy  th^  ground 
as  to  deny  to  succeeding  inquirers  the  hope  of  advantage  or  dis-< 
covery."    (Christian  Comforter,  p.  12 — 15.) 

Now  whilst  we  consider  each  of  these  portraits  as,  in  the  main, 
just,  we  conceive  almost  all  of  them  to  need  a  few  additional 
touches.  Much,  for  instance^  as  the  Church  of  England  is 
indebted  to  Clagitt  for  his  noble  resistance  to  the  theological 
despotism  of  James  II. ;  much  as  she  owes  him  for  his  vindica- 
tion of  her  pretensions  against  the  arguments  of  Papists  and 
Dissenters,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  so  cold  and  equivocal 
are  his  sentiments  upon  all  questions  connected  with  the  Third 
Person  of  the  glorious  Trinity,  that  half  of  the  battles  of  Spci-' 
nianism  upon  this  point  have  been  fought  under  his  banner. 
.  With  respect  to  Owen  we  are  persuaded  that  his.  work 
remains,  notwithstanding  the  publication  of  Mr.  Heber's  own 
book,  by  far  the  most  considerable  work  on  this  subject  in 
the  language.  It  doubtless  has  its  errors.  It  is  the  work 
of  a  reugious  systematist ;  and,  instead  of  taking  the  liberal 
and  unconstrained  view  which  he  ought  of  his  subject,  he 
strains  too  eagerly  to  accommodate  it  to  his  own  system.  It  is 
also,  if  we  may  so  say,  too  methodical,  inasmuch  as  he  ties  down 
the  freedom  of  Scripture  to  certain  fixed  rules.  'But-  th^n  in 
variety  and  depth  of  learning ;  in  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  metaphysics  of  his  subject;  in  the  devout  and  practical  appli-^ 
cation  of  it  to  all  the  inward  emotions' and  outward  habits  of 
man,  Owen,  in  all  his  works,  has  few  superiors.  It  is  easy  to  rise 
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rom  many  other  accredited  works  on  this  subject,  with  nothing 
more  than  a  cold  historical  belief  in  the  Being,  the  Personality, 
the  Divinity,  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  Owen  never  deems  his 
theological  labours  concluded  on  any  points  connected  with  this 
important  theme,  till  he  has  lodged  tne  sutnect  in  the  heart  as 
well  as  the  head,  and  revealed  the  Holy  Ghost^  not  merely  as 
a  Being  seated  in  heaven,  and  isolated  from  man,  but  as  the 
necessary  teacher,  sanctifier,  and  comforter  of  the  children  of 
God. 

The  estimate  given  by  Mr.  Heber  of  Warburton's  work  on 
Grace  appears  to  us  to  be  too  favourable.  That  work  is 
surely,  in  many  parts,  fanciful  and  hazardous.  It  is  preg- 
nant, moreover,  with  a  spirit  of  the  deepest  acrimony,  con* 
tempt,  and  hatred,  towards  one  and  all  of  those  who 
happen  to  differ  from  the  author — and,  above  all,  it  has  supplied 
the  ground-work  of  that  capital  misinterpretation  of  the  text  of 
Mr.  Heber,  by  which  he  himself  has,  as  we  shall  see,  been  betray- 
ed into  the  cardinal  offence  of  his  work.  If,  as  the  author  says^ 
the  work  of  Warburton,  "  is  the  property  of  every  age  and 
country,  we  shall  not  be  sorry  to  know  that  it  partakes  the  com- 
mon &te  of  that  which  belongs  to  all,  to  be  cultivated  and  valued 
by  none.  Differing  from  Mr.  Heber  in  some  of  these  estimates, 
we  perfectly  concur  in  the  sentiments,  with  the  statement  of 
which  he  finishes  his  survey. 

**  On  ground  like  this,  indeed,  (the  most  fertile,  perhaps,  in  tares, 
and  the  most  liable  to  invasion  of  any  in  the  Evangelical  heritage,) 
our  labours  can  never  be  superfluous  ;  nor  are  they  to  be  despised, 
who  bear,  with  whatever  strength  or  fortune,  their  eftbrts  and  offerings 
to  the  common  stock  of  knowledge  and  virtue ;  who,  following  the 
path  of  more  illustrious  adventurers,  beat  down,  as  they  revive,  the 
hydra  heads  of  sophistry ;  whose  occupation  it  is  to  eradicate  those 
weeds  of  error  which  aspire  to  wreathe  their  poisonous  tendrils  round 
the  fairest  pillars  of  the  sanctuary,  and  to  chase  those  obscene  birds 
of  darkness  and  rapine^,  which  from  time  to  time  return  to  scream  and 
nestle  in  the  shadow  of  the  altar  of  God.*'     (Ibid.  p.  15, 16.) 

The  remainder  of  the  first  lecture  is  employed  in  refuting  the 
often  refuted  position,  that  the  investigation  of  what  are  termed 
religious  mvsteries,  meaning  by  the  expression,  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  religion,  is  unsafe  and  unprofitable.  Dr.  Ogden  is 
cjuoted  by  the  author  as  an  enunciator  of  this  favourite  dogma  of 
infidelity.  But  many  parts  of  Ogden's  able,  though  singular 
work,  are  directly  opposed  to  this  position.  Indeed,  he  himself 
xdasons  with  much  ability  on  these  very  topics.  And  we  are. 
convinced  that  the  apparent  leaning  of  a  few  sentences  to  this 
6rror,  arises  from  his  love  of  emphasis  and  brevity,  which  often 
betrays  him  into  expressing  twice  as  much  as  he  means  ii^  half  a^ 
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dicious  remarks  on  an  allegation,  not  unfrecjtiently  adduced^  that 
the  Jews  were  not  believers  in  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Mr.  Heber  appears  to  us  to  have  established  the  point,  that  the 
oithodox  opinion  was  the  Jewish  opinion.  And  the  public  are, 
we  conceive,  no  little  indebted  to  him  for  •the  diligence  with 
which  he  has  searched  into  the  Rabbinical  authorities  upon  this 
point.  We  will  not  say  that  the  Rabbins  have  not,  now  and  then, 
helped  him  to  a  theoir  which  could  hardly  have  sprung  up  in 
any  but  the  rich  soil  ot  the  Gemara.  But  they  do  not  appear  to 
have  misled  him  on  any  fundamental  point;  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  are  constrained  in  his  hands  to  fight  the  battles  of 
that  cross,  which  it  was  their  unholy  object  to  blaspheme  and 
frustrate.  The  Gemara,  however  prolific  of  lies  and  absurdities, 
may  fairly  be  received  as  an  evidence  of  the  opinions  of  the  Jews 
on  religion ;  especially  where  those  opinions  lean  to  the  side  of 
Christianity.  And  it  is  thus  Mr.  ^  Heber  has  employed  that 
work.  He  is  not  so  injudicious  as  to  maintain  that  the  Jews  of 
any  sect  or  time  did  not  fall  short  of  the  standard  of  knowledge 
as  to  the  doctrine  of  a  Trinity,  or  even  the  doctrine  of  "  Spirits," 
to  which  Christians  have  attained,  and  he  has  expressed  the 
contrary  opinion  with  considerable  eloquence. 

**  The  iHumination,  in  fact,  of  the  moral  creation  of  God,  during 
the  course  of  his  dealings  with  mankind,  has,  like  the  advances  of 
the  physical  day,  been  gradually  and  slowly  progressive.     The  dark- 
ness of  ignorance  has  been  dispelled  by  a  process  almost  similar  to 
that  which  chases  every  morning  the  darkness  of  night  from  a  part 
of  the  creation ;  and  the  leading  truths  which  almighty  Wisdom  has 
thought  fit  to  reveal  to  mankind  have  been  enveloped,  at  first,  amid 
the  clouds  of  type  and  mystery ;  in  promises  which  might  sharpen 
the  attention  of  the  soul,  and  in  shadows  which  might  soften  to  her 
eyes  the  too  sudden  glare  of  wonder  and  miracle. 
.    '^  At  first,  with  the  first  men  and  early  Patriarchs,  we  are  intro- 
duced to  the    thin  dawn  and  twilight  of  Revelation ;  the  covenant 
taught  by  the  mystery  of  the  serpent's  head,  and  by  the  institution  of 
bloody  sacrifices.    Then  came  the  dawn  of  day,  but  faint  and  cloudy 
still  with  ceremonies  and  allegory,  and  Christ  appeared  afar  off,  and 
reflected  from  the  face  of  Moses.     Still  it  grew  lighter  and  more  li^bt 
as,  to  successive  generations,   successive  Prophets  announced,  with 
increased  precision,  the  approach  of  the  destined  Messiah;  till,  bejir* 
ing  in  himself  the  full  brightness  of  the  Godhead  bodily,  with  healing 
on  his  wings,  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  arose  1 

**  True  it  is,  that  of  the  glorious  prospect  which  the  Christian  day- 
tpripg  opened  to  mankind,  the  component  features  were  not  nevr< 
though  a  new  splendour  encircled  them  :  the  roses  of  Sharon  and  the 
trees  of  Paradise  were  not  then  first  plai^ted,  though  then*  beauties 
were  then  first  discernible;  and  the  mountain  of  God's  help  had 
itood  for  ages,  though  its  form  was  indistinct  before.'*    (Ibid.  p.  BS"^ 
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'  In  the  latt^  part  of  ibis  lecture  he  examines  the  leading  ob- 
jections to  the  authority  of  the  ancient  Christian  writers  in  mat- 
ters of  religibh)  and  tne  Unitarian  assertion  of  the  heterodoxy 
of  these  early  doctors  on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity.  We  should 
be  sincerely  glad  to  take  our  part  in  that  argument  under  such 
a  flag  as  Mr.  Heber's.  But  our  want  of  space  forbids  it.  With, 
candid  readers,  Bishop  fiorsley  has,  we  think^  settled  the  latter 

Soi^t  for  ever;  and  left  no  question  as  to  the  orthodoxy  of  the 
.rst  ages  on.  the  subject  of  the  Trinity.  And  if  he  had  not^ 
Irenaeus,  the  contemporary  of  Justin,  TertuUian  and  Polycarp, 
miirht  have  been  conceived  to  have  decided  it  in  the  following 
w^  known  extract 

;  ***  Tfai$  doctrine/ he  jtdls  us,  after  a  dear  and  copious  exposition 
of  all  those  points  for  which  the  orthodox  are  now  contending,  *  this 
doctrine  ana  this  faith  the  Church,  though  scattered  through  the 
earthy  has  received^  and  guards  as  if  her  members  were  one  single, 
family.  This  she  believes  as  with  one ,  single  heart ;  this  as  with  one 
single  voice  she  proclaims  and  teaches,  and  delivers  to  her  progeny. 
There  are  many  languages  in  the  world,  but  the  tenor  of  our  tradi* 
tlon  is  the  same.  The  churches  in  Germany  believe  and  teach  no 
otherli^ise ;-  nor  in  Spain,  nor  in  Gaul,  nor  in  the  East,  nor  in  Egypt^ 
i)6r  in  Lybia, '  nor  those '  which  are  in  the  midst  of  the  world,  and  in 
the  central  provinces  of  Itidy.  But  as  all  the  world  is  enlightened 
bf  the  self-same  sun,  so  does  the  doctrine  of  truth  shine  every  where, 
aad  eidighten  all  who  desire  to  come  to  it.  Nor  will  the .  mo^t  eloquent 
ef  our  Christian  teachers  add  to  this  tradition,  nor  the  weakest'in  the 
Gospel  diminish  aught  from  it.  For  when  the  faith  is  one,  neither 
can  an  eloquent  exposition  add  to  its  doctrines,  nor  the  briefest  state- 
ment detract  from  them/  "     (Ibid.  p.  1  IS,  1 16.) 

.  There  is  a  note  in  the  second  lecture,  which,  in  our  anxiety  to 
expose  calumny  and  to  defend  individual  reputation,  we  cannot 
withhold  from  o|ir  readers. 

1' Mr.  Belsham,  in  his  recent  publication  addressed  to  the  Bishop 
of  London,  among  many  other, eminent  characters  whom  he  cites  aa 
secretly  attached  to  the  opinions  of  modern  Unitarianism,  has  thought 
fit  to  name  Bishops  Law  of  Carlisle,  and  Shipley  of  St.  Asaph,  and 
the  Rev.  Archdeacon  Blackburne.  On  what  evidence  it  is  that  he 
ascribes  a  dissembling  of  their  faith  to  men  of  unblemished  cha- 
racter, whose  writings,  doubtless,  may  be  searched  in  vain  for  any 
thing  on  which  to  found  the  charge  of  heresy,  he  has  not  deigned  to 
let  iis  know.  For  Bishop  Shipley,  whose  memory  I  respect,  at  least  as 
much  as  ]Vf  r.  Belsham  can,  and  whose  private  sentiments  I  have  better 
means  of  knowing  than  Mr.  Belsham  can  possibly  possess,  I  can 
answer,  on  the  authority  of  his  son,  that  the  charge  is  as  false  as  it 
is  injurious.  Had  Dr.  Shipley's  faith  been  inconsistent  with  that  of 
the  Church  to  which  he  belonged,  those  who  knew  his. utter  disre- 
gard of  worldly  interest,  and.  his  characteristic  frankness,  of  ijiaracter, 
know  that  he  would  not  have  retained  his  preferment  a  single  hour« 
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In  truth,  however,  his  dafly  devotiong  and  hii  renidentiBl  cBftcodfta 
were  in  perfect  oonsonance  with  his  public  pioftsaopg.  He  was,  like 
his  original  patron  Hoadly,  a  Low-Churchman,  but  he  was  a  Church* 
man  from  the  purest  feelings  of  conviction*  Mr.  Belsham  might 
have  known  all  this,  had  he  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  be  accu- 
rate, as  he  might  also  have  known  from  the  published  life  of  Arch- 
deacon Blackbume,  that  this  zealous  partisan  was  not  only  a  Trini- 
tarian but  a  Calvinist.  From  these  ipedmens  of  Sodnian  exactness, 
we  mar  ascertain  tiie  degree  of  credit  due  to  Mr.  Hopton  Haynes, 
when  be  tells  us  that  Sir  Isaac  Newton  didnot  bdieve  in  our  Saviour's 
pre-ezisteBce."    (Ibid.  p.  120, 121.) 

Mr.  Heber,  having  shown  in  the  second  lecture  that,  in  the 
second  century,  and  less  than  one  hundred  years  from  the  re- 
snrrecdon  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  doctrine  of  a  Trinity  of  persons 
in  the  Godhead  (in  which  doctrine  the  personaBty  of  the  Holy 
l^irit  is  necessarily  indnded)  was  established  in  the  Churches 
of  the  East  and  West,  proceeds,  in  the  first  part  of  the  third 
lecture,  to  prove  that  this  opinion  could  not  have  been  derived 
from  that  little  band  of  philosophical  converts  whom  Christianity 
received  in  those  early  ages  from  the  Platonic  school. 

Of  this  part  of  the  lectore  we  wiU  only  observe  (for  the  dis-. 
cussion  of  the  various  subjects  invcdved  in  it  n  fiur  too  exteaasbre 
for  a  paper  of  this  kind)  that,  while  we  ccmsidar  the  author  as 
having  made  good  his  points,  we  consider  his  estimate  of  Pla^ 
tonbm  as,  oa  the  whole,  too  fiivourable.  When  he  speaks  ci 
thdr  *<  notions  of  the  Deity,''  as  <*  pious  and  reasonable^''  and 
Considers  their  conception  of  the  Trini^  as  a  '^  yet  nearer  ap- 
proach to  the  truth  in  the  adumbration  of  a  three-fold  existence 
m  the  Godhead ; "  we  conceive  that  Be  says  more  than  he  pre-^ 
dsely  means.  And  although  we  cannot  think  that  these  n^- 
l%ent  expressions  fairly  expose  him  to  the  somewhat  rough  as^ 
saults  <^nis  antagonists  on  this  subject,  we  imagine  that  he  wiH 
be  happy  to  avaiThimself  of  the.  opportunity'  c^sooering  and  ^ub* 
duing  them  in  a  subsequent  edition. 

The  latter  part  of  tne  sermon  is  designed  to  meet  the  Bete* 
rodox  opinions,  that  the  term  Holy  Spirit  is  used  in  an  allero- 
rical  sense  in  die  text :  and  that  He  is  merely  a  quality  of  the 
Supreme  Being.  On  these  two  points  we  think  his  argument 
triumphant.  As  to  the  first  point,  nothing  can  be  more  obvious 
than  the  fallacy  of  an  argument  which  endeavours  to  found  the 
oUa^orical  usage  of  the  term  Holy  Spirit,  on  the  fact  that  he  is 
saia  to  be  received,  to  be  given,  to  be  quenched ;  for  it  is  obvious 
that  similar  modes  of  expression  are  employed  with  regard  to 
the  Son  of  God,  whose  real  existence  is  not  questioned,  and  even 
with  regard  to  the  Supreme  Being  him8el£ 

And  the  system  which  would  make  the  Holy  Ghost  a  quality 
0f  God  is  sufficiently  exposed  by  the  consideration  tbsJtf  m  thi» 
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caB€^  the  Father  would  be  spoken  of  as  receiving  his  commands, 
and  even  the  illumination  of  which  He  was  to  be  a  dispenser 
from  the  Son.  *<  He  shall  take  of  mine,  and  show  it  unto  you." 
It  is  added  that  the  <*  Spirit  of  truth "  was  *^  not  to  speak  of 
his  own,"  but  *^  as  he  was  to  hear,  so  was  he  to  speak."  Could 
this.be  9aid  of  the  Father? 

There  is  a  passage  at  the  end  of  this  sermon,  of  which  we 
could  have  desired,  for  the  sake  of  its  practical  value,  to  have, 
found  many  more  counterparts  in  this  volume. 

**  If  any  such  there  are,  (and  such  there  doubtless  must  be  aixiong' 
the  younger  part  of  this  assembly)  whose  opinions  are  not  yet  con- 
firmed by  time  or  inquiry  in  those  doctrines  which  our  Church  with 
reason  inculcates  as  esseptial  to  our  holiness  here  and  our  happiness 
hereafter;  if  such  there  be,  let  me  exhort  them  not  to  shun  those 
studies  on  which  their  faith  must  hereafter  repose,  nor  (if  such  stu* 
dies  are  begun  with  proper  feeling,  and  continued  with  proper  perse- 
verance) to  entertain  any  doubt  as  to  their  issue. 

**  But  let  them  recollect,  during  such  their  inquiry,  that  what  is 
above  reason  is  not,  therefore,  finreasonable ;  that,  where  difficulties 
are  found  on  either  side,  the  word  of  God  is  the  only  sufficient  arbi- 
ter ;  and  that  the  best  means  of  understanding  any  single  passage  of 
Scripture,  is  to  acquire  an  accurate  and  long  acquaintance  with  the 
whole  of  the  sacre4  volume* 

^*  Yet,  though  Scripture  be  the  test  by  which  every  doctrine  is  tried, 
it  is  by  the  sense  and  not  the  terms  of  Scripture  that  the  conformity 
of  an  opinion  to  God's  will  may  be  most  mirly  estimated.  It  is  no 
objection  to  a  solemn  truth  that  it  should  be  conveyed  in  barbarous 
language ;  and,  if  our  adversaries  have  compeUed  us  to  define,  with 
scholastic  precision,  our  faith  in  the  Triune  Deity,  the  &ult,  if  fault 
there  be,  must  rest  with  them  by  whom  we  are  daily  and  falsely  ac-; 
cused  of  idolatry. 

**  But,  brethren^  I  speak  as  to  the  wise ;  a  name,  ye  know,  is  no- 
fiothing ;  nor  have  ye  so  learned  Christ  (God  forbid  ye  should  have  so 
learned  him ! )  as  to  believe  his  religion  to  be  a  system  of  sounds  and 
syllables;  of  to  fancy  that  a  Scriptural  doctrine  cannot  be  contained 
in  unusual  or  unscriptural  language.  Bear  with  us,  then,  in  this  our 
infirmity !  Attend  not  so  much  to  the  terms  which  we  use,  as  to  the 
meaning  which  those  terms  convey ;  and,  as  ye  honour  the  gift  of 
reason,  and  as  ye  love  the  privilege  of  Revelation,  reject  not  an  in- 
ference legitimately  drawn  from  premises  admitted  by  all ;  despise  not 
the  wonders  of  the  Gospel,  because  their  heavenly  nature  transcends 
the  grossness  of  our  present  faculties ! 

^*  Nor  fancy  that  we  are  leading  you  f^om  practical  truths  along 
the  dreary,  track  of  useless,  perhaps  of  impious,  speculation ;  or  that 
the  time  is  wasted  which  is  employed  in  discussing  rather  than  im^ 
proving  the  spiritual  graces  vouchsafed  to  us  by  the  Almighty. 

**  In  our  religion  is  no  speculative  truth,  but  it  is  connected  witb,- 
and  terminates  in,  practice.  We  study  God's  nature,  in  order  that 
the  more  we  k^w  of  hi)»,  he  may  ofera  sh^e  more  tangible  and 
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more  accessible  to  our  fiutfa,  our  afectiou,  and  our  prayer.  The  more- 
firmly  the  personal  existence  of  his  Spirit  is  imprinted  on  our  minds, 
the  more  conviction  do  we  feel  of  our  own  spiritual' *and  immortal  na- 
ture;  the  warmer  gratitude  to  that  eternal  and  ainrighty  Redeemer, 
by  whose  merits  and  whose  power  this  heavenly  guest  is  brought  down 
to  dwell  in  the  hearts  of  men. 

**  In  that  Redeemer,  indeed,  as  in  the  former  Adam  of  Cabbalistic 
Mythology,  all  the  rayft  of  the  celestial  Sephiroth  meet  and  terminate ; 
all  the  splendours  ot  Revelation  are  embodied  in  him;  and  every 
minor  difference  of  creed  or  disciplme  is  extinguished  in  this  central 
light,  with  those  who  offer  up  at  the  basis  of  his  cross,  their  hopes, 
^eir  doubts,  their  merits,  their  infirmities ! 

**  From  that  most  holy  and  most  happy  company;  from  that  innu- 
merable multitude  who>  with  more  or  less  of  knowledge,  and  amid 
less  or  greater  errors,  have  sought  redemption  through  the  sufierings 
of  Christ,  and  shall  find  it  in  his  final  tnumph,  the  Socinian  is  self- 
excluded  !  Like  the  wind  of  the  desefrt,  where  his  doctrines  pass,  the 
fruits  and  flowers  of  Eden  vanish  or  decay ;  and  in  that  self-confidence 
which  counts  the  blood  of  the  Eternal  Covenant  a  worthless  thing, 
and  doth  despite- to  the  Spirit  of  Grace;  in  that  strength  of  prejudice 
which  would  rend  from  Scripture  whatever  page  or  passage  contra- 
tenes  his  previous  opinion ;  in  that  gloomy  materialism  which  turns 
identity  into  illusion^  and  decades  our  nature  to  the  level  of  a  speak- 
ing automaton,  he  stands  alike  anathematized  by  the  primitive  Faith 
and  the  soundest  PhilDSophy ;  rejected  alike  from  the  academy  and 
the  temple. 

''  That  these  renowned  and  venerable  seats  of  learning  and  piety 
may,  as  they  have  embraced^  coi^tinue  l<mg  to  hold  fast  the  better 
part  both  in  philosophy  and  relieion,  may  He  accord  to  our  prayers 
from  whom  all  wisdom  and  godlmess  flow  -,  the  author  of  every  good 
and  perfect  gifl  to  man ;  the  ruler  and  patron  of  that  Church  wnidi 
the  Son  hath  purchased  by  his  blood ;  who,  with  the  same  most  blessed' 
Son,  and  the  Almighty  and  Eternal  Father,  liveth  and  reigneth  ever 
one  God,  world  without  end."    (Ibid.  p.  191—195.) 

The  following  elegant  translation  of  Sjrnes.  Hymn.  iii.  ad  fin. 
occurs  in  the  notes  to  this  sermon,  and  we  are  unwilUi](g.to  deny 
it  to  our  readers. 

**  Grant  me,  released  from  Matter's  chains 

To  seek,  oh  God,  thy  home  again. 

Within  thy  bosom  to  repose. 

From  whence  the  stream  of  Spirit  flows! 

A  dew-drop  of  celestial  birth, 

Behold  me  spilt  on  nether  earth; 

Then  give  me  to  that  parent  well. 

From  which  thy  flitting  wand'rer  fell.  **    (Ibid.  p.  199.) 

Mr.  Heber  proceeds  in  the  fourth  lecture  to  treat  on  the 
Unity  of  the  Divine  Persons,  and  the  Christian  Trinity.  And, 
having  established  this  point  in  some  judicious  observations,  he~ 
goes  on  to  inquire  iHko  were  ihe^^objeds  of  tbe  prmnised  84v^t' 
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of  the.  Comforter,^  and  what  were  the  eff&^s  to  be  aixticipated 
from  hU  advent.  -  * 

Having  inferred  the  peipetuity  of  the  presence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  church  from  the  exprewion  in  the  text  ^\  for  ever/' 
he  turns  aside  to  examine  the  part  which  the  Holy  Spirit  baa 
sustained  in  the  scheme  of  Divine  Providence,  under  the.  Patrir 
archal  axid  jSiosaic  dispensations.  It  is  in  this  part  of  the  work 
that  some  of  those  speculations  are  found,  for  which  Mr.  Heber 
is  probably  •  indebted  to  his  friends  the  Rabbins;  and  we  cer- 
tainly st^oiud,  on  &e  whole,  be  glad  that  he  cancelled  the  debt 
by  returning  the  prc^rty.  We  shall,  however,  have  occasion 
more  particular^  to  notice  one  of  these  theories  in  the  conclu- 
sion of  these  observations.  Mr.  Heber^s  own  termination  of 
this  discourse  is  one  of  the  be^t  which  could  have  been  subjoined 
to  it. 

^  Be  it  observed,  above  all,  that  these  wilder  or  more  fanciful  spe- 
culations of  theology,  though,  if  correct,  they  may  illustrate;  if  false 
or  exa^erated,  cannot,  by  their  failure,  affect  the  more  solid  columns 
of  Chnsttanity^^-those  doctrines  of  the  Atonement  and  Triune  Deity 
aeainst  which  the  gates  of  hell  are  destined  never  to  prevail ;  which, 
of  whatever  materials  be  the  superstructure  which  we  seek  to  rear  on 
their  basis,  are  themselves  impregnably  founded  on  the  rock  of  eternal 
wisdom. 

**  And  thouehy  in  such  coniectures  as  have  been  this  day  offered  to 
your  notice,  there  be  little  which  can  lay  claim  to  the  praise  of  origi- 
nal research,  and  less,  as  I  should  hope,  which  can  incur  the  blame 
of  an  unreasonable  desire  of  novdty :  yet,  if  any  thing  have  been  un- 
intentionally spoken  in  rashness  or  m  folly,  may  the  Church  of  Christ 
for^ve  it ;  and  may  He,  above  all,  by  whom  we  are  sanctified  to  sal- 
Mtion;  forgive,  for  His  sake  and  through  His  merits  by  whose  blood 
our  salvation  is  purchased.'^    (Ibid.  p.  274, 275.) 

The  subject  matter  of  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th  lectures,  the  only 
remaining  parts  of  the  volume  which  we  think  it  necessary  to 
notice,  we  shall  collect  and  present  in  a  single  point  of  view; 
both  because  they  relate  to  the  same  topic,  and  because  it  is  im^ 
possible  for  us  to  state  seriatim  our  judgm^it  on  every  distinct 
part,  of  them.  We  shall  therefore  first  give  an  abridged  view 
of  the  sentiments  of  the  author;  and  then  ofier  a  few  general 
observations  on  them. 

The  object  of  these  three  discourses  is,  firsts  tb  disprove  the 
ordinary  interpretation  of  the  text,  that  by  the  promise  of  ^^  the 
Comforter  '*  to  "  abide  for  ever,"  is  meant  the  perpetual  pre- 
sence of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  the  teacher,  comiforter,  and  sancti- 
fier  of  his  people: — and  secondly  to  establish  the  interpretation, 
that  this  pronuse  is  confined  to  the  grant  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

In  order  to  sustain  these  extraordinary  positions,  the  author 
bqpns  by  endeavouring  to  show  diat  diis  promise  ^ould  not  refer 
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to  the  miraculous  powers,  because  the  benefit  of  these  could 
extend  only  tb  a  few,  and  to  these  few  for  a  limited  time; 
whereas  the  promise  of  the  text  was  meant  to  extend  to  all,  and 
to  all,  far  ever.  The  author  then  proceeds  to  show  that  the 
promise  could  not  refer  to  the  ordinary  operations  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  whether  conferred  in  the  sacraments,  or  by  any  other 
channel  it  might  please  the  Divine  Being  to  anplby.  This  point 
he  labours  to'  establish  by  showing,  first,  that  sacramental 
grace  was  no  new  ^ft  to  tne  successors  of  Christ ;  because  the 
sacraments  had  long  been  known  to  the  Jews,  and  a  certain 
measure  of  grace  conveyed  by  them  to  the  Church  in  all  ages ; 
/Whereas  the  language  of  the  text  implies  that  a  new  gift  was  to 
be  made,  and  *^  another  Comforter  "  to  be  sent  In  the  6th  ser- 
mon he  examines  the  question  with  more  especial  reference  to 
the  ordinary  gifts  of  the  Spirit;  and  contends  that  the  promise 
cannot  respect  these  because  they  do  not  ^^  teach  us  all  things,'' 
''or  show  us  things  to  come,  &c.  kc.  whereas  the  Comforter  is  to 
do  both.  In  his  course,  Mr.  Heber  states,  two  of  the  strong 
treasons  which  incline  him  to  rgect  the  common  application  ul 
the  passage  to  the  ordinary  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  viz.  the  difficut 
ties  which  embarrass  both  tne  Arminian  and  Calvinist,  on  this 
scheme  of  interpretation :  and  the  fact  that  the  Heathen  them- 
selves were,  as  he  conceives,  possessed  of  these  ordinary  gifts 
long  before  the  death  or  advent  of  Christ.  In  the  7th  lecture 
the  author,  having  now  cleared  the  ground  for  his  own  theory^ 

Eroceeds  to  state  and  to  justi^  it*  i&  endeavours  to  show  thltl^ 
y  the  promise  of  the  Comtorter,  is  meant  the  promise  of  tbe 
Holy  Scriptures,  which  he  has  dictated,  and  by  which  he  is 
present  in  the  Church,  as  its  Comforter,  for  even  '^  Our  pos- 
session (he  says)  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament  is  a 
comfort  sufficiency  great,  a  guidance  sufficiently  infidlible,  to  cor- 
respond with  the  essential  features  of  that  benefit  foretold  by 
our  Lord.^'  And  again,  it  follows,  *'  that  the  Holv  Ghost  has  ac- 
curately fulfilled  the  engagement  of  Christ,  as  the  Patron  and 
Governor  of  Christians,  oy  the  writings  of  the  inspired  person 
when  absent,  as  by  his  actual  presence  and  preacning.  And, 
if  St  Paul,  having  once,  by  Divine  authority,  set  in  ord^  the 
Asiatic  and  Grecian  churches,  had  departed  for  Spain  >  or 
Brititin ;  yet  still,  so  Idag  as  the  instructions  left  behind  sufficed 
for  tlie  wants  and  interests  of  the  community,  that  communis 
would  not  have  ceased  to  be  guided  and  governed  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  through  the  writings  oi  his  chosen  servant."  And,  once 
more ;  ^^  we  conclude  then,  as  Warburton  has  long  since 
concluded,  that  it  is  by  the  revelation  of  the  Christian  covenant, 
ahd  by  the  preservation  of  the  knowledge  thus  communicated  to 
the  ancient  Church  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testam^t, 
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diat  the  Holy  Ghost  has  'manifested,  and  continues  as  the  vicar 
and  successor  of  Christ  to  manifest,  his  protecting  care  of 
Christianity."    . 

Now,  itisin  the«aboye  theory,  so  rq>ugnant  to  the  general 
authority  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  all  ages,  that  we  arrive  at 
what  we  consider  the  capital  blot  in  this  laborious  work.  Nor  is 
the  opinion  less  surprising  than  ofiensive  to  us.  Every  attentive 
reader  of  this  volume  will  have  conceived,  at  almost  every  pre- 
ceding part  of  the  author's  reasoning,  that  he  entertained  what 
may  be  called  the  orthodox  opinion  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
word  ^  Comforter'  in  the  text  Let  the  whole  of  that  part  of 
his  second  lecture  be  considered  in  which  he  confutes  the  argu*- 
ment  for  an  allegorical  interpretation  of  t^e  text.  Could  it 
leave  a  shadow .  ox  a  doubt  on  the  mind  whether  the  author 
would  not  be  foremost  to  condemn  an  interpretation  which  con- 
sidered the  Comforter  sometimes  as  an  apostle^  and  sometimes 
as  a  book.  This  consideration  might  have  prevented  us, 
even  now,  from  ascribing  this  new  theory  to  Mr.  Heber.  But 
his  real  opinion  is  thus  expressed  by  himself,  in  his  reply  to  the 
observations  of  the  British  Critic  (p.  59):  <^  My  general  hypo- 
thesis is  that  of  Bishop  Warburton,?--that  the  promise  made  by 
our  Lord  (John  xiv.  16,)  and  fulfilled  by  the  Holy  Ghost  iii  his 
character  of  Paraclete,  was  the  grant  to  mankind  of  a  know- 
ledge of  God's  will  with  reference  to  the  Christian  covenant; 
ana  that  as  this  knowledge  was  first  communicated  to  the  apostles 
by  inspiration,  so  is  it  since  continued  to  the  church,  through 
the  medium  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  by  that  same  Divine  Person 
who  dictated  them  first,  and  oy  whose  Providence  they  are  stiU 
preserved  among  us." 

We  certainly  consider  this  as  one  of  the  most  considerable  deliiY- 
quences  committed  by  an  interpreter  of  Scripture  which  it  hafi 
iallen  to  our  lot  to  notice.  In  drawing  up  our  indictment,  however, 
against  Mr.  Heber,  we  will  not  adopt  the  language  of  the  British 
rCritic,  and  say — that  he  has  subverted  the  usual  mterpretation  of 
Christ's  promise  of  ti  Comforter  by  a  "  sophism,  whereby  the  pro- 
mise is  first  narrowed  by  a  contracted  view,  and  the  refutation 
of  those  who  adopt  it  in  a  full  and  comprehensive  sense  then 
conceived  to*  follow  from  the  subversion  of^  its  use  in  a  false  and 
confined  acceptation."     And  we  will  not  adopt  this  language, 
partly  because  we  feel  a  strong  repugnance  to  fix  or  impiHe  any 
thing  like  a ''  sophism"  to  sucn  a  man  as  the  author ;  and  partly 
because  we  honestly  confess  that  we  cannot  precisely  comprehend 
the  charge  as  thus  expressed.     Our  own  charge  upon  him  is 
simply  this ;  that  he  has  stated  the  promise  of  the  Cfomforter  to 
be  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.     On  this  opinion  we 
^flhall  .now  proceed  to  offer  a  few  observations* 
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In  die  fint  place,  is  die  anthor  dear  that  lie  has  die  aotfaori^ 
of  WaiburtoD  for  his  opiiiion  ?  The  essay  of  Waibrntai  en 
Grace  oootains  the  foUowing  remarkaHe  panrage. 

^  Oa  the  whole  then,  we  eonchide,  dud  aD  die  Seiifituies  of  die 
New  Testameot  were  gnen  bj  iupiratioa  of  God.  And  -Chm  the 
IMTOphetic  ffgomiae  of  oar  blesKd  Master,  that  the  Comforter  should 
abide  with  us  for  ewer,  was  emineaidy  IblfiUed.  For  thoogfa,  accotdiDg 
to  the  promise,  bis  ordinarj  iwUnence  opeasionallj  assists  the  fiuthfid 
of  all  ages,  jet  his  constant  abode^and  sopfeme  illmnination  is  in  die 
sacred  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament." 

It  was  haidly  to  be  espeded  that  this  passage^  of  whidi  the 
fn^mxnwig  was  at  least  equivocal,  should  escape  the  notioe  of  the 
▼arioos  amttoTersialists  whom  the   heat  of  the   fiery  Bishop 

Sidcened  into  itM^ignalifln  and  actiiitv.  And,  amoi^  odier% 
f  cdehiated  Mr.  Law  tdl  upon  it  with  his  characteristic  ei^er- 
ness  and  vigour.  The  Bishm,  however  litde  disposed  to  avow 
it,  fidt  the  power  of  the  attacK;  and  without  any  compassion  to- 
wards his  adveraury,  or  acknowledgement  of  his  own  error,  con- 
trives, rather  to  evade  the  bfew,  thui  to  repd  it.  The 
note  to  our  edition  of  his  work  is  sooMwhat  curious. 

**  The  late  Mr.  Wm.  Law,  who  obscured  a  good  understanding  by 
thefomes  of  the  rankest  endiosiann,  and  depraved  a  sound  judgment, 
still  further,  by  the  prejudices  he  took  up  against  aH  sobrie^  in  re- 
l^;ion,  seized  the  above  paragraph,  as  he  found  it  detached  mm  tbe 
discourse  in  a  quotation  made  of  it  by  an  ingenious  writer,  and  thus 
descants  upon  it ;  *  Dr.  Warburton's  doctrine  is  this,  that  the  inspired 
books  of  the  New  Testament  is  tbe  Comforter  or  Spirit  of  truth  and 
illuminator,  which  is  meant  by  Christ's  being  always  with  the  church. 
Let  us  therefore  put  the  Doctor's  doctrine  into  the  letter  of  the  text, 
which  will  best  show  how  true  or  folse  it  is.  Christ  saith.  If  any  man 
lore  me,  my  Father  wiD  love  him,  and  we  will  come  unto  him,  and 
make  our  abode  with  him :  that  is,  according  to  the  Doctor's  theo- 
logy, certain  books  of  Scripture  will  come  to  him,  and  make  their 
abode  with  him ;  for  be  euressly  confioeth  the  constant  abode  and 
supreme  illumination  of  Ood  to  the  Hdy  Scriptures.  Therefore 
(horrible  to  saj)  God's  inwaid  presence,  his  operating  power  of  Itfe 
and  light  in  pur  souls,  bis  dwelLng  in  us  and  we  in  him,  is  something 
of  a  lower  nature,  that  only  may  occasionally  happen,  and  has  less  of 
Cod  in  it  thap  the  dead  letter  of  Scripture,  which  alone  is  the  con- 
stant abode  and  Suprepoe  illamination.'  Miserable  fruits  of  a  para- 
doxical genius ! "  (A  humble,  earnest,  and  affi^tionate  Address  to 
the  Clergy,  p.  69,  70.) 

^  This  poor  man,  whether  misled  by  his  fanaticbm  or  his  spleen, 
has  here  fallen  into  a  trap  which  his  foUy  laid  for  his  malice.  £i  the 
dilBcourse  from  whence  the  paragraph  so  severely  handled  is  taken,  I 
treated  distinctly  of  these  two  branches  of  the  Holy  Spirit:  1.  As 
he  illuminates  the  understanding,  under  the  title  of  the  Spirit  of 
Tmth ;  %j  As  here^es  th^  wj^  ond^r. tb^  title  of  the  Cqinfortei^i 
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by 'the  first  of  wliich  he  establishes  our  faith,  and  by  the  second  he 
perfects  dur  obedience. 

**  Now  it  is  .under  the  fiist  branch  in  which  this  obnoxious  paragraph 
is  found.  So  that  common  sense  and  common  honesty  require,  that 
when  I  say,  the  constant  abode  and  supreme  illumination  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament,  I  should  be 
understood  to  mean«  that  he  is  there  only  as  the.  illuminator  of  the 
understanding,  the  establisher  of  our  faith.  But  Mr.  Law  applies  my 
words  to  the  other  branch  of  his  office,  as  the  rectifier  of  the  will,  the 
perfecter  of  obedience ;  and  so  makes  my  observation  nonsense  in 
order  to  arraign  it  of  impiety." 

May  we  not  then  venture  to  affirm  that,  if  Warburton  held 
the  opinion  that  the  Comforter  in  this  passage  applied  only  to 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  sacred  influences 
by  which  the  Holy  Spirit  teadies,  sanctifies,  and  comforts  his 
church,  he  was  at  least  ashamed  of  it. 

Mr.  Heber  thien  may  have,  and  indeed  we  know  that  he  hasy 
other  co-partners  in  this  interpretation;  co-partnlers,  however^ 
of  whose  society  he  will  not  be  ^«iry  proud.  &it  as  for  Bishop 
Warburton  it  does  seem  to  us  to  be  inaccurately  assumed,  that 
this  is  his  interpretation.  We  will,  however,  nreely  own,  that 
the  opinion  would  have  derived  little  weight  with  us  from  having 
found  an  advocate  in  Warburton.  Wim  extraordinary  acute- 
ncss,  profound  learning,  great  wit,  perspicuity,  severity,  faci- 
lity, and  invention,  he  seems  to  us  not  to  have  combined  the 
juaffmeni  and  accuracy  of  thousands  inferior  to  him  in  every  one 
of  tne  above-named  particulars.  Perhaps  his  great  work  is  the 
most  signal  monument  in  existence  of  the  abortiveness  of  genius 
and  scholarship  without  the  addition  of  sound  sense.  Inven- 
tion and  learning  confederate  their  powers,  and  waste  their 
strength,  to  maintain  an  opinion,  oi  which  many  a  yoiith  of 
fifteen  would  at  once  have  detected  the  inaccuracy. — But, 
setting  aside  tHe  question  of  authority,  let  us  endeavour  to  ascer* 
tain  what  real  value  belongs  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Heber. 
And  to  this  end,  let  us  hear  something  of  his  own  defence,  as 
condensed  and  strengthened  in  his  Reply. 

**  In  maintaining  this  hypothesis,  I  have  not  denied  that  both  the 
extraordinary  or  miraculous,  and  what  are  called  the  ordinary  gifls  of 
grace,  proceed  from  the  same  good  Spirit,  to  whom  the  name  of  Para- 
clete was,  on  another  account^  assigned.  I  have  enlarged  on  the 
glorious  signs  and  wonders  by  which  the  same  Holy  Ghost  distinguished 
le  primitive  Church.  I  have  devoted  nearly  one  whole  Lecture  to 
prove  the  reality  and  necessity  of  his  sanctifying  grace ;  and  I  have 
acknowledged  that  this  last  is  to  be  sought  for  by  Christians  through  a 
faithful  use  of  those  ordinances  which  our  Lord,  while  on  earth, 
appointed. 
M.  j^Qt  I  have  said  that  these  were  not  the  specific  mercies  foretold 
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bj  Christ  la  the  ptaadsfi  which  is  the  subject  of  my  Leetiares.  And 
this  I  have  done  for  the  following  reasons.  First,  tae  promise  of  the 
Comforter  was  made  to  the  Charch^  ever^  and  throughout  idi  gene- 
rations.  But  this. promise  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  fulfilled  by  the 
grant  of  miraculous  powers  to  a  few  individuals  in  a  single  generation. 
Seoondlj,  the  Comiorter  was  to  guide  us  into  all  triith,  to  teach  us 
things  to  come,  &c.  But  neither  miraculous  powers^  nor  sacramental 
ordinances,  nor  even  that  sanctifying  grace  which  we  are  to  seek 
through  them,  can  be  said  of  themselves  to  teach  us  any  thing. 
•Thirmy,  that  grace,  whatever  it  be,  which  the  Comforter  was  to  dis- 
pense, was  promised  by  Christ  as  a  consequence  of  his  departure,  and 
therefore  related  to  something  wbich,  when  he  spoke,  his  aisdples  had 
not  yet  received,  and  which  was  to  be  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
his  visible  presence.  But  if  the  apostles  were  ever  baptized  at  all,  they 
must  have  been  baptized  while  Christ  was  on  earth.  We  know  that 
before  this  conversation  passed,  they  had  received  the  Eucharist ;  and 
they  must  also  have  partaken  in  the  sanctifying  graces  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  to  enable  them  to  believe  on  Christ  at  all,  or  to  entitle  them  to 
the  honourable  name  of  his  *  friends.'  It  foUows,  that  before  our 
Lord's  departure,  and  at  the  verjiKime  of  his  making  the  promise  now 
under  consideration,  they  were  already  possessed  of  the  spiritual  ad- 
vantages derived  from  the  use  of  the  sacraments  and  the  ordmary  grace 
of  God,  and  therefore  that  neither  of  these  could  be  that  particular 
advantage  which  our  Lord  here  promises  as  a  future  and  compensating 
consequence  of  his  departure.''  (Reply  to  the  British  Critic^  p. 
59—61.) 

Mr.  Heber  has  advanced  a  few  other  ariniments  in  defence  of 
his  hypothesis ;  but  these  now  stated  are  evidently  those  to  which 
he  attaches  the  most  importance. 

Now,  it  is  a  full  reply  to  his  ^rst  argument,  viz.  that  the 
promise  of  the  Comforter  is ^br  ever; — ana  that  thel'efore  it  can- 
not be  confined  to  the  miraculous  gifts,  which  are  obviously  not 
perpetuated  to  the  church — that  no  sound  critic  ever  supposed 
the  promise  to  be  confined  to  the  miraculous  gifts.  The  mira- 
culous gifts  are  indeed  maintained  to  be  included  in  the  promise; 
but  the  promise  is  conceived  to  include  also  those  gifts  which  are 
abiding  and  perpetual:  viz.  the  enlightening,  sanctifying,  and 
comforting  gins  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

His  second  objection,  viz.  that  the  promised  Comforter  was  to 
«  teach  us  all  things,'*  and  to  "  guide  us  into  all  truth,**  whereat 
neither  ^*  miraculous  powers,  nor  sacramental  ordinances,  nor 
even  sanctifying  grace,  can  be  said  of  themselves  to  teach  us  an^ 
thing,'*  admits  ot  an  equally  easy  reply.  Can  Mr.  Heber  possi- 
bly contend  that  the  Apostles  were  not,  by  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  taught  a  variety  of  languages,  that  in  their  trials  before 
kmgs  and  rulers  they  were  not  taught  what  to  saty."  And  wtu 
he  not  moreover  admit  that,  even  now,  the  devout  servant  ofGoA 
{a  taught  to  know  himself,  to  know  bis  God,  to  know  bis  duty>  to 
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know  the  way  to  heaven,  and  that  while  he  who  studies  the 
Scriptures  by  the  feeble  lamp  of  his  own  understanding,  and 
without  prayer  for  the  l^irit  of  God,  finds  than  a  mere  dead 
letter,  be  who  seeks  for  the  Spirit  of  his  God,  is  <*  guided  into 
the  truth,"  learns  more,  understands  more,  knows  more  every 
day  of  his  Christian  course  ?  Surely  he  does  not  conceive  the 
duties  of  a  teacher  to  be  consummated  by  merely  placing  the 
truth  in  the  presence  of  his  hearers.  Otherwise,  why  does  Mr. 
Heber  deem  it  necessary  to  mount  the  pulpit,  and  endeavour  as 
'assiduously  as  we  believe  he  does,  to  ^^  guide"  his  hearers  ^^  into 
the  truths"  of  the  Gospel?  Why  that  enormous  waste  of  bricks 
and  morta)*,  and  caps  and  gowns,  and  lexicons  and  logic,  and 
lamp-oil  and  lectures,  and  head-aches,  in  the  learned  university 
to  which  these  lectures  were  addressed  ?  And,  why,  to  speak 
more  seriously,  should  Mr.  Heber,  and  thousands  such  as  he,  con- 
tinually and  vehemently  urge  their  hearers  to  pray  for  Divine 
illumination,  and  unite  with  them  in  such  petitions  as  the  follow- 
ing:  <<  that  which  I  see  not  teach  thou  me" — ^^  teach  me  thy 

f)adis" — "  teach  me  thy  statutes" — "  teach  me  to  do  thy  will, 
or  thou  art  my  God,"  8lc.  &c. 

And  why  should  he,  as  we  doubt  not  he  does,  before  he  sits 
down  to  the  composition  of  his  own  sermons,'  pray  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  would  preserve  him  from  error,  would  guide  him 
into  all  truth,  would  enable  him  to  understand  the  written  word, 
to  catch  its  Spirit,  and  to  draw  from  it  those  legitimate  deduc- 
tions, and  only  those,  which  tend  to  the  glory  of  Qod,  and  to  the 
salvation  of  souls?  But,  we  will  not  dwell  upon  an  argument, 
admirable  materials  for  which  might  be  found  in  many  parts  of 
the  author's  own  works. 

Let  us  next  turn  to  his  third  argument,  that  the  promise  of 
the  Comforter  could  not  refer  to  the  miraculous  gifts  and  sancti- 
fying graces  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  because  it  eviSently  referred  to 
something  which  was  not  yet  given^  whereas  these  gifts  and  graces 
had  long  been  in  possession  of  the  Church.  Now  in  reply  to  this 
we  ask,  >^here  does  it  appear  that  this  Comforter  bad  never  yet 
been  given  ?  Is  it  ever  said,  "  The  Comforter  has  never  yet  ap- 
peared, but  I  will  send  Him."  It  is  indeed  declared,  "  If  I  go 
Rot  away  the  Comforter  will  not  come  unto  you."  But  is  it  not  a 
safisfactory  explanation  of  this  to  say,  the  *^  Holy  Ghost  will 
not  come  m  the  manner,  and  to  the  extent,  which  he  is  promised 
to  the  Church,  unless,  by  my  death,  I  purchase  this  new  and 
extended  blessing  for  my  people."  The  blood  of  Christ  has 
doubtless  purchased  for  the  Church  innumerable  gifts ;  and, 
amongst  others,  it  has  purchased  a  fiiller  measure  of  grace,  a. 
more  copious  effusion  or  the  Holy  Spirit ;  it  has  invested  ^'  the 
body "  g(  the  Christian,  whidi  is  ^*  the  temple"  of  the  Diving 
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SbiriV  with  new  splendour,  and  has  sorronnded  it  with  a  new 
fflorjr.  And  here  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  presenting  to 
Mr.  Heber  and  our  readers,  though  at  the  risk  oi  tb^  bdng 
fiuniliar  with  it,  the  following  noble  passage  from  Jerony  Taylor 
which  finely  iUustrates  this  sentiment 

**  In  the  law  God  gave  his  Spirit  in  small  proportions,  like  the  dev 
upon  Gideon's  fleece ;  a  little  portion  was  wet  sometimes  with  the  dew 
or.  heaven,  when  all  the  earth  beside  was  dry ;  and  the  Jews  called  it 
filiam  vods,  still,  and  small,  and  seldom,  and  that  by  secret  whispen, 
sometimes  inarticulate  by  way  of  enthqsiasme,  rather  than  of  instruc- 
tion, and  God  spi^e  by  the  Pjrophets,  transipitting  the  sound,  as 
through  an  organ  pipe,  tilings  whidi  themselves  oftimtimes  jmderstand 
not.  But  in  the  Gospel,  ue  ^irit  is  given  without  measure;  first 
poured  forth  upon  our  head  Christ  Jesus;  then  descending  upon 
the  head  of  Aaron,  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  and  thence  falling,  tile 
the  tears  of  the  balsome  of  Judea  upon  the  foot  of  the  plant,  upon  the 
lowest  of  the  people.  And  this  is  given  regularly  to  all  that  ask  it, 
to  all  that  can  receive  it,  and  by  a  solemn  ceremony,  and  conveyed 
by  a  sacrament :  and  is  now  not  the  daughter  of  a  voice,  but  the  mother 
of  many  voices,  of  divided  tongues,  and  united  hearts,  of  the  Ungues 
of  Prophets,  and  the  duty  of  saints,  of  the  sermons  €i  apostles,  aod 
the  wiMom  of  governors.  It  is  the  parent  of  boldDess  and  fortitude 
to  martyrs,  the  fountain  of  learning  to  doctors,  an  ocean  of  all  thingt 
excellent  to  all  who  are  within  the  scope  and  bounds  of  the  CathoUc 
Church :  so  that  old  men  and  young  men,  nuudens  and  boys,  the  scribe 
and  the  unlearned,  the  judge  and  the  advocate,  the  priest  and  the 
peode,  are  foil  of  the  Spirit,  if  they  belong  to  God:  Moses's  wish  » 
fomlied^  and  all  the  Lordrs  people  are  prophets  in  somesoiae  or  other." 

A  fine  coctract  firom  Mr.  Heber's  own  work,  given  in  an  esriy 

page  of  this  Review  describes  the  giadnal  progress  <^  spiritoal 

knowledge  in  the  Church  of  God.    And  doaUkas  this  progress 

has  been  commensurate  and  only  commensniate^  with  the  ught 

shed  down  firom  heaven.    The  wfa<de  analogy  of  natue  and  Pro- 

>rimnce  points  to  the  same  gradual  devekxwmentcf  divine  beauty 

Mid  bwevolence.     Newremediesfer  disease^  new  cures  for  igno- 

tancp^  new  sources  of  peace  and  virtue  and  joy,  are  continnallypie' 

ienti^gihemselYes;  thelittle  seed  ofmoraland  physical  discovery!* 

awvlliHg  to  a  laige  tree ;  the  leaven  of  mercy  is  smdoaUy  kaven- 

i^  the  wh^  mass;  the  small  ston^  whidk  has  been  the  sole  in- 

fcw^MKsa  of  Uie  Church,  is  dilatuqr  ioto  agreat  mountain;  truth 

Is  wiilMu^f  the  stakes,  and  strelchnig  the  cords  of  h»t^^  Bibles 
m  «\riM7  where  areola^    missioiiaiiea  are  bcffinninir  to  tisr 

!yy>^  ^"?ylr.^  <<  the  globe;  the  dood  crf^Tw^inecfr 
!^N^!5?^*^     Aftd  Uus  gmdual,  thoiwA  liMeriM  anidk^^ 


Holy-  Spint,  in  strict  consoikaace  ivith  the  promise  of  the  tei&t« 
The  Comforter  has  corner  He  is  ^^  teaching"  the  world  partly 
by  his  Scriptures,  partly  by  his  ordinances,  partly  by  his  minis- 
ters, chiefly  by  the  sacred  influence  which  gives  power  and  suo« 
cess  to  these  uid  all'  his  other  agents.  And,  in  his  own  good 
time,  the  promise  shall  be  altogether  fulfilled,  and  ^^  the  mow-- 
ledge  of  the  Lord  shall  cover  the  earth  as  the  waters  cover  the 
sea," 

We  here  dismiss  the  topic  on  which,  though,  with  much  re- 
luctance, we  have  felt  it  our  bounden  duty  to  express  our  decided 
difiference  of  opinion  with  Mr;  Heber.  Happy  shall  we  be  if  any 
humble  suggestion  of  ours  should  assist  in  leading  him  to  recon- 
sider the  question,  a^d  to  lend  to  what  we  have  said  may  be  al- 
most called  the  orthodox  opinion,  the  sanction  of  his  valuable 
authority. 

We  must  in  conclusion  say  a  few  words  on  the  work  of  the 
oCher  author  whose  naipe  is  inscribed  at  the  head  of  this  criticism. 
Agf>e^n^  with  this  somewhat  rude  assailant  of  the  work  of  Mr« 
Heber  in  the  substance  of  the  last  charge  which  we  have  ex- 
amined, we  confess  that  as  to  the  rest  of  nis  imputations  we  are 
disposed,  for  the  most  part^  to  take  the  side  of  the  Bampton 
lecturer.    The  mode  of  assault  adopted  in  Mr.  Nolan's  criticisms 
is,  we  think,  wholly  unmerited  by  Mr.  Heber.    The  world  will, 
we  are  dure,  concur  with  us  in  saying,  that  his  name  and  cha- 
racter should  have  protected  him  from  insinuations  such  as  are 
*there  found.    Nor  haVe'the  objections  themselves,  according  to 
our  judgment,   in  general,   any  foundation.       Mr.   Heber  is 
charged,  for  instance,  wit|^  the  most  exaggerated  estmiation  of 
the  Alexandrine  and  Platonic  philosophy.     Now,  though  not 
wholly  guildesB  on  this  score,  we  find  nim  in  his  ^^  Lectures" 
saying  much  to  lower  the  pretensicms  of  that  philosophy.  We 
find  him,  for  instance,  maintaining  the  opposition  of  the  tesneta 
of  the  Academy  to  orthodox  Christianity ;  asserting  the  ordiniinr 
spirit  of  the  sect  to  be  Anticlfiri^tian ;  declaring  that  the  smaU 
number  of  philosophers  who  embi%u:ed  the  Catnolic  fiuth  were, 
tather  orthodox  in  spite  of  their  Ptatonism,  than  conducted  bv 
Platonism  to  orthodoxy.    Again,  Mr.  Heber  is  charged  with 
'*  obviously  renouncing  the  celebrated  text  of  the  heavenly  wit- 
nesses ;  "'but  we  have  found  no  such  renunciation  of  this  passage 
in  his  volume ;  and,  though  he  had  renounced  it,  we  conceive  he 
might  have  shdtered  himself  under  the  authority  of  the  best 
Biolf^^l  critics  of  the  age.    To  have  employed  it  m  controversy 
with  Unitarians  would  certainly  have  been  to'  contend  with  a 
broken  weapon,  when  a  choice  of  a  sound  one  lay  shining  befoi» 
him  in  the  Christian  «rmory.  Of  some  of  the  remaining  chaiiget 
ib«ad>ih  the  pages  of  hii  <siaminer,  as,  for  example  that  m 
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has  abandoned  thoiae  atouments  for  the  dpcdriae.df  the  Trinhj 
on  which  the  faith  df  the  community  '}&  fio^ui^ded ;  that  he  hsia 
made  an  uQgrammatical  use  df  the  pronoun  bkh^Sj  in  establish- 
ing the  personality  of  th^  Holy  Spirit;  that  he  has  rashly  re* 
sorted  to  dubious  and  hazardous  aumorities ;  that  he  has  robbed 
the  sacraments  of  the  Christian  Church  of  their  des^ved  ho- 
nours ;  that  he  has  inaccurately  affirmed  baptism  and  the  epchujst 
to  have  been  rites  familiar  to  the  ancient  Jews; — of  these  charges 
we  will  only  say,  that,  in  sokne  instafioes,  the  tfasWi^r  &ils  to.  fix 
the  crime  v^pan  the  accused,  and  that  almost  in  every  instance  in 
which  he  succeeds  we  are  happy  to  share  the  guUt  of  the  impo^ 
tation,  conceiving,  as  we  do,  that  Mr.  Heber  ha$  Scriptures,  ancl 
the  authority  of  the  wise  and  good,  upon  bis  side. 

There  are,  however,  two  points  as  to  whidii  we  think  it 
will  be  right  even  to  add  a  few  words  to  this  extended  paper* 
Mr.  Heber  has  maintained^  though  we  fnust  say  ^th  the  sort 
pf  modesty  and  doubtfulness  whicn  became  him  on  such  a  point) 
that  Michael  and  Gabriel,  as  mentioned  in  the  Prophecy  of 
Daniel,  and  other  parts  of  Scripture,  are  names  for  the  second 
and  third  persons  of  th^  Sacred  Trinity.  Now  we  do  not  mean 
with  his  critic  to  affirm  that,^  because  he  ha$  iS>und  Rabbinical 
authority  on  his  side,  that  dierefore  he  has  both  derived  his 
opinion  from  the  Rabbins,  and  has  nothing  but  R^bbinic^  an* 
thority  to  support  it,  because  he  has  cautiously  and  laboriously 
^ideavoured  to  ground  his  opinion  upon  Scripture.  3ut  this  we 
will  say,  that  such  acquisitions  appear  to  us  to  be^  generally 
speaking,  attended  with  some  danger-r-and  little  use — to  be  likely 
to  fix  uie  imputation  upon  Trinitarians  of  endeavouring  to 
bolster  up  a  weak  cause  by  intricate  reasons  and  remote  dedu&t 
tions.  And  we  wiQ  add  of  this  disquisition  in  particular^  that 
it  seems  to  us  to  receive  its  death-Uow  from  that  passage  of  the 
Gospels  where  Gabriel  himself  is  nlade  to  sav,  ^^  The  Holv 
Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee,  and  the  power  of  the  Highest  shml 
overshadow  thee,"  &c.  Nothing  can  be  more  unnatural,  in  our 
judgment,  than  an  imputatioo  which  considers  the  speaker  jbm 
here  speaking  of  himself.  We  should  be  wanting  in  sinoaritf 
also  if  we  did  not  add,  that  Mr.  Heber  appears  to  entertains 
more  limited  and  less  delightful  opinion  on  thepres^iceand 
superintendence  of  angels,  than  is  maintained  by  the  general 
bcxly  of  orthodox  divines.  We  are  willing,  ho«rever,  to  believe 
that  he  may  have  been  hurried  into  expressions  savouring  of  thiff 
peculiarity,  by  his  zeal  to  contravene  tbe  errors  of  cred^ty  and 
superstition  upon  this  particular  pointt   . 

r  The  only  additional  char^  aD^^  against  the  authcur  wiich 
we  ahall  notice,  is  that  otmamtainmg  tmi  the  smctifyme  grw»$ 
(jf  the  Holy  Sphii  are  not  tuithheld  Jrom:  the  hmthau   ,  vS^  Jie 
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acwiffe  that  this  opinion*  has  been  held  b^  many  ^eat  dirines ; 
that  some  strong  passages,  or  radier  a  sin^e  strong  passaee  of 
Scriptnre,  may  be  alleged  in  its  favour.  That  Mr.  Heber  him^ 
self  has  anxiously  endeavoured  to  rescue  his  opinion  from  any 
mischievous  abuse  of  it  by  those  in  possession  of  the  gospel ; 
that  he  has  for  confederates  in  this  sentiment  a  body  of  profess* 
ing  Christians,  distinguished  for  their  moral  excellence;  that 
the  opinion  carries  along  with  it  the  recommendation  of  admi- 
rablv  harmonizing  with  the  character  of  God  as  the  universal 
Fatner  of  his  creatures;  but  still  we  think  that  it  does  not  stand 
upon  sufficient  ground  to  warrant  its  acceptatice  by  the  church 
of  Christ.  If  men  ask  us,  ^  IVhaty  upon  your  theory,  is  to  be* 
come  of  the  heathen?"  we  answer  that  ^*  we  know  not — ^nor  is 
it  given  to  us  to  know  all  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  God.'' 
yffe  know  that  a  state  of  idolatry  is  represented  m  Scripture  as 
a  state  of  darkness,  and  misery,  and  guilt,  and  danger.  Aqd 
we  further  know  that  we,  as  Christians,  are  called  upon  by 
erery  motive  which  can  touch  our  hopes,  or  our  fears,  or  our 
affections,  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  these  heathen,  to  lead  them 
from  darkness  to  light,  from  the  kingdom  of  Satan  to  the  king^ 
dom  of  Ciod.    This  is  our  dutv,  ana  we  leave  the  rest  to  Grod. 

If  we  are  further  asked,  '^  Ivky  are  you  disposed  to  deny  the 
possession  of  sanctifying  grace  to  the  heathen,"  we  would,  thbujgjb 
with  much  diffidence  of  ourselves,  and,  we  trust,  with  much 
tenderness  for  the  heathen,  thus  reply : 

In  the  first  place  we  fird  no  Scriptural  authority  Jhr  the  suppo^ 
sition  maintained  by  Mr.  Heber.  Some  knowledge  of  God  is 
doubtless  ascribed  to  them  in  the  first  chapter  of  uie  Romans  ; 
but  it  is  evidently  merely  that  knowledge  which  springs  from  a 
contemplation  of  nis  works.  Can  it  be  Sieged  as  any  evidence 
of  grac^  that  a  man,  looking  at  nature,  concludes  there  is  a 
Cr^tor  of  it  ?  Again,  it  is  certainly  affirmed  of  the  heathen  that 
they  **  were  a  law  unto  themfelves.''  But  the  apostle  is  here 
showing  not  that  they  received  or  understood  the  law  of  God^ 
bat  merely  that  there  is,  in  every  heart,  that  instinctive  recog- 
nition of  a  God,  and  of  the  superiority  of  a  certain  order  of 
rirtues  to  a  certain  order  of  vices,  which  is  sufficient  to  condemn 
the  practice  of  those  vices.  With  the  exception  of  these  pas- 
sages the  whole  of  Scripture  leans,  we  think,  the  contrary  way. 
But,  secondly^  fact  in  this  instance,  as  in  every  other,  confihnt 
the  authority  of  Scripture. 

One  of  the  chapters  on  which  the  argument  in  favour  of  the 
heathen  is  sometimes  endeavoured  to  be  established,  gives  a 
feithiul  history  of  their  condition  and  character.  And  surely  it 
ntfiy  be  coniSoently  affirmed  that  it  presents  no  evidence  of  their 
(HMsessing  the  sanctifying  graces  of  the  Holy  Spirit    And  does 
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not  protsAe  Ustorjr  oonfirm  this  testimcmy?  IF  an^  cqpipositetes- 
timonj  is  to  be  round,  where  must  we  search  for  it?  No  writer^ 
that  We  knoW)  has  contended  for  the  parity  of  the  heathen  mob: 
and  as  for  the  philosophers,  <  let  it  be  remembered  that  they 
were  ordinarily  the  greatest  enemies  to  trudi ;  that  few  receim 
Christianity;  and  that  these  few  were  the  first  to  poison  the 
pure  streams  of  the  sanctoary  by  the  infbsion  of  their  own  ab^ 
surd  and  monstrous  dogmas.  On  this  point  we  do  not  dwell, 
but  rather  refer  our  reaider  to  any  accredited  work  on  the  aa- 
cioit  philosophy ;  and  when  he  has  found  materials  for  a  vindi- 
caticm  of  Socrates  in  his  intercourse  with  Aspasia  from  the  inn 
putation  of  gross  sensualism,  and  to  exculpate  Cicero  from  the 
charge  of  atheism,  we  shall  feel  better  disposed  fruiher  to  confer 
with  nim  upon  this  melancholy  thema  At  present  we  are  .com- 
pelled to  dismiss  it  with  the  expression  of  our  deep  regret  that 
w^  are  not  able  to  cast  any  ray  of  comfort  over  the  gloomy  vista 
of  former  ages;  that  we  cannot  discover  in  the  lamp  of  philo- 
sophy even  a  feeble  reflection  of  the  light  of  the  Gospel ;  and 
that  we  recognize^  in  the  refinements  of  the  Academy,  aiid  in 
the  wisdom  of  the  Stoics,  only  the  features  of  those  more  sxbtie 
delusions  by  which  the  *^  father  of  lies "  has  contrived  to 
quench  the  inquiries,  and  quiet  the  omsciences,  of  those  lofty 
spirits  who  were  struggling  up  the  ascents  of  virtue  by  the  fruit- 
less ener^es  of  unassisted  nature. 

If  we  have  conveyed  to  our  readers  our  own  conception  of  the 
work  of  Mr.  Heber,  they  wOl  welcome  it  as  a  work  of  consider- 
able ability,  great  research,  much  candour,  and.  deep  and  varied 
reading;  as  coinprehending  many  disquisitions  of  umch  value  to 
the  Churdh  of  Christ;  but  a  work  of  which  the  general  value ii 
impaired  by  die  too  firee  indulgence  of  a  conjectural  rfpint^  a 
habit  of  pressing  a  little  too  far  into  obscure  sulnects ;  a  work 
disfigured  by  one  blot,  so  foul  as  to  leave  its  worth  to  the  cause 
of  sound  religion  a  little  quesdo^ble.  Perhaps  also  we  nay  be 
permitted,  while  we  render  the  small  tribute  of  our  thanks  to  Mr* 
Heber  for  what  he  has  done  well,  to  express  our  regret  that  h^ 
has  done  no  more  in  a  department  where  his  judgment  and  his 
affections  are^  we  are  convinced,  on  our  side.  No  (Mae  asppear^ 
to  be  a  firmer  believer  in  the  necessity  of  the  enlightening,  com- 
forting^ and  sanctifying  graces  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  soul  t» 
fallen  man.  We  could  wish  that  he  had  struck  out  a  few  dis- 
quisitions of  dubious  correctness,  and  of  little  value,  to  mak^ 
room  for  a  more  firequent  aiid  powerful  application  of  the  great 
questions  which  employed  his  pen  to  the  bosoms  and  business  of 
nis  hearers. 

Every  sermon  admitted  of  such  an  application,  and  we  coulu 
not  but  contemplate,  with  a  feeling  oi  deep  regret,  the  heart- 
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affecting  spectacle  of  a  large  body  of  youthful  auditors^  such  aa 
Mr.  Heber's  reputation  was  sure  to  attract,  retirinjg  on  each  auor 
cessive  Sunday  from  the  University  church  in  full  and  ardent 
discussion  about  Platonism,  Rabbinism,  and  the  Cabbala,  in- 
stead of  being  led,  as  they  might  have  been,  to  the  solemn  in- 
quiry whether  they  themselves  possess  the  Spirit 'of  truth;  and 
whether  the  fruits  of  His  sacred  influence  discover  themselves 
in  their  lives  and  tempers.  A  minister  of  religion  can  rarely 
hope  to  occupy  even  once  in  his  life  so  grand  a  post  for  the  dis- 
semination  of  the  great  saving  truths  of  the  Gospel  as  that  lately 
occupied  by  Mr.  Heber.  Could  our  feeble  voice  reach  those 
lofty  towers  in  which  the  Bampton  lecturers  excogitate  the  sub- 

i'ects  of  their  future  addresses  to  the  University,  we  would  so- 
emnly  call  upon  them  to  remember  this  fact,  and  to  substitute  for 
that  laborious  trifling;  for  thpse  penetrating  inquiries  into  points  of 
polemical  irritation,  rather  than  of  vital  interest;  for  those  agonist- 
ical  exhortations  to  duties  and  tempers  which  few  think  it  right 
to  practise  or  indulge;  for  those  transparent  exhibitions  of  Ho- 
lies of  which  none  are  in  danger;  for  those  thundering  denun- 
ciations of  leading  truths  of  the  Gospel  under  some  odious  title 
given  them  by  the  lecturer;—- to  substitute  for  these  difficult  trifles^, 
and  spurious  charges,  those  sober,  enlarged,  scientific  defences 
and  applications  of  acknowledged  truths,  which  become  the  dig-^ 
nity  of  the  occasion,  the  age  of  the  hearers,  and  the  high  and 
solemn  function  of  the  ambassador  of  God.  The  period  of  life 
at  which  the  members  of  the  University  are  collected  round  the 
Bampton  lecturer  is  that  of  all  others  most  important.  The  le- 
vity of  youth  has  in  a  measure  retired  before  the  habits  of  severe 
business  in  the  University.  The  worldliness'of  maturer  age  has 
not  yet  occupied  its  place.  At  this  critical  moment  conviction' 
may  smite  "  between  the  joints  of  the  harness,"  and  find  its  way  to 
the  heart  through  the  only  aperture  by  which  it  was  approachable. 
Let  the  Christian  warrior  faithfully  point  the  weapon,  and  there 
never  will  be  wanting  a  gracious  Hand  to  speed  its  sacred  course,, 
^d  carry  it  to  its  destined  mark. 
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Art.   XX.      FRENCH  LITERATURE   AND   GRITI- 

CISM. 

1.  Tableau  Historique  de  VEtat  et  des  Progr^s  de  la  Litt4raturt 

Franqaisef  depuis  1789.     Par  M.  J.  de  Chenier.    Deuxieme 

Edition.    8vo.    pp.  401.     A  Paris,  1817. 
%  A  Course  of  Lectures  an  Dramatic  Art  and  Literature ,  by  Augus-^ 

tus  William  ScfdegeL    Translated  from  the  Ori^nal  German 
*    by  John  Black.    2  vols.    Svo.     Baldwin  and  Co.    XiondoD^ 

1815. 

The  state  of  the  literature  of  France,  from  the  year  1789  to 
jthe  present  period,  offers  a  very  interesting  subject  for  observa^ 
tion  and  inquiry.     It  is  affirmed  by  the  French  journals  of  the 
time,  that  Paris  contained,  Uist  before  the  breaking  out  of  th^ 
Hevolution,  twenty  thousana  men  of  letters;  by  which  they  mean 
authors — persons  who  had  furnished  their  quotas  to  the  mass  of 
enlightened  sentiment,  which  was  then  collected  by  the  nation ! 
.We  have  recently  seen  a  list  of  the  elections  of  the  deputies  sent 
by  the  French  capital  to  represent  it  in  the  various  revolutionary 
legislative  bodies :  from  this  document  it  appears,  that,  of  twenty- 
ibur  individuals,  which  was  the  number  returned  by  Paris,  to 
the  famous  convention,  ten  were  *^  artistes,  savans,  ou  gens  de 
lettres!"    Amongst  this  respectable  party,  there  also  figured 
three  comedians, — making,  with  the  authors  and  artists,  thirteea 
of  the  twenty-four !     In  recapitulating  the  totals  of  the  elections 
for  the  department  of  the   Seine,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Revolution  to  the  year  8,  the  number  elected  seems  to  be  160 
deputies;    of  these  we  find  forty-two  (upwards  of  a  fourth) 
described  as  ^^  savans,  artistes,  gens  de  lettres,  et  proprietaires." 
We  have  not  the  means  of  knowing  the  proportion  which  the 
last-mentioned  subdivision  (proprietaires)  bore  to  the  others;  nor^ 
as  English  Reviewers,  con  we  guess  for  what  reason  it  is  included 
with  me  gens  de  lettres:  but  thei  various  statements  repderit 
clear,  that  our  brethren  in  the  department  of  the  Seine  possessed 
a  share  in  the  national  reoresentatioD,  far  surpassing,  in'^ameri- 
cal  strength,  any  other  class  whatever,  except  the  lawyers ;  and, 
indeed,  we  find,  now  we  look  again,  that  the  literary  class,  with 
this  one  exception,  outnumbers  all  the  others;  such  as  **  finan- 
ciers, cultivateurs,  commer9ans,  administrateurs,"  put  together  I 
Twenty  thousand  authors,    in  a  capital   of  600,000  souls! 
Nearly  forty  amongst  160  deputies !     One  person  was  to  be 
found  in  every  thirty  passing  along  the  street,  who  was  accu^ 
tomed  to  show  himselt  in  pnnt ;  and  in  the  legislative'  assemblies 
almost  one  in  four !     Voltaire  says  of  himself,  alluding  to  the 
quantity  of  his  works,  that  it  is  difficult  for  a  writer  to  travel  with 
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86  itinch  baggace  so  far  as  posterity:  on  the  same  principle  it' 
may  be  averrea,  that  with  so  many  conductors  it  would  be  diffi*- 
cult  to  arrive  at  truth.  It  will,  however,  be  no  longer  con- 
sidered astonishing,  that  the  most  momentous  questions,  which, 
from  the  oldest  times,  have  exercised  and  baffled  the  strongest 
Understandings,  were,  at  the  period  alluded  to,  fully  and  finally' 
siettled  In  the  course  of  a  forenoonV  discussion ;  and  the  decision 
brought  into  practical  operation  by  the  afternoon's  decree.  With 
such  a  galaxy  of  authors,  who  could  imagine  himself  unenligh- 
tened ?  Mr,  Windham  said  pleasantly,  but  perhaps  a  little  un- 
suitably, when  the  enthusiasm  of  the  volunteering  service  ex- 
isted in  this  country,  that  he  was  afraid  to  throw  a  nut* shell  out 
of  a  window  lest  he  should  wound  the  military  honour  of  a  colo- 
liel :  something  like  this  might  have  been  said  in  France,  with ' 
equal  point,  and  more  propriety,  of  poets  and  philosophers, 
during  the  early  part  of  the  Revolution.  In  these  intellectual 
days,  the  nervous  eagerness,  and  feverish  vanity,  of  pamphleteers 
and  journalists,  acted  immediately,  without  intervention  of  any 
kind,  on  all  the  great  affairs  of  the  nation;  they  were  brought' 
into  close  contact  with  the  very  first  movements  of  politics.  To 
the  irritations,  the  jealousies,  the  self-conceit  of  this  race,  pro- 
verbially notorious  for  all  these  qualities,  were  committed  the 
treatment  and  the  lives,  of  perhaps  the  most  pitiable  victims  of 
human  wickedness  and  cruelty  that  have  ever  existed, — the 
monarch  of  France,  his  queen,  and  his  family. 

How  this  extraordinary  condition  of  thing?  connects  itself  with 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  French  literature  that  just  preceded 
the  Revolution;  and  how,  at  the  end  of  the  short  and  furious 
course  of  republicanism,  it  naturally  settled  into  that  stagnant 
state  of  letters  which  forms  one  of  the  chief  features  of  the 
usurpation  that  followed ;  it  would  be  both  curious  and  instruc- 
tive to  trace.  The  task  of  doing  this  is  most  worthy  of  the  am- 
bition of  the  philosophical  histonan ;  and  would  give  honourable 
and  promising  employment  to  the  efforts  of  his  talents  and 
industry.  .  It  would  also  be  highly  interesting  and  useful'  to  insti- 
tute a  strict  inquest  on  the  intellectual  merits  of  the  literature  of 
France,  during  the  revolutionary  period,  by  summoning  to  exa- 
laination  the  particular  authors,  and  their  works,  that  are  still 
distinguishable  amongst  the  herd.  But,  perhaps,  chiefiy  would 
it  abound  with  amusement  and  admonition,  to  pass  under  close 
review,  the  orators  and  authors,  whose  genius  lound  encourage- 
ment and  scope  under  the  splendour  of  the  Imperial  dynasty,  as 
^recollect  it  was  called.  We  were  then  ihvited  to  admire  the 
triumphs  of  emancipated  intellect  and  expanded  knowledge: 
there  are  some  who  now  call  upon  us  to  join  in  bewailing  their 
overthrow  and  disgrace.    Two  great  parties  in  this  country  have  ' 

2  f2 
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conspicuously  and  strenuously  wrestled  with  each  oth^  on  the 
import  of  the  floating  histoij  of  these  remarkable  times; for  as- 
Flanders  was  called  the  fighting-stage,  England  may  be  termed, 
the  debating-room,  of  Europe. 

M.  Chenier,  according  to  the  intimation  of  his  title-pajge^ 
ought  to  lead  us  throughout  the  greater  part  of  this  interestmg 
course;  and  we  oi^ht  to  be  enabled,  in  givinff  an  account  of  his : 
book,  to  throw  a  light  on  the  various  objects  ofcuriosity  to  which: 
we  have  alluded.     We  find  him,  however,  but  an  msufficient 
ffuide  to  what  we  should  deem  the  most  interesting  points  of  the: 
inquiry, — the    state  and  progress    of  French  literature^  firom- 
die  memorable  era  at  which  ne  commences.    It  is  not  that  hisj 
work  is  destitute  of  indications  of  talent :  we  can  see  that  its 
writer  must  have  been  a  person  of' a  sharp  and  shrewd  spirit; 
certainly  not  very  apt  to  be  misled  by  enthusiasm  either  of  feel- 
ing or  fimcy.     He  appears  to  have  looked  at  things  with  a  keen 
but  common  eye:  his  tact  seems  naturally  coarse;  but  it  had 
been  well-enough  trained  to  dexterity  by  literary  intercourse, 
and  the  routine  of  the  Institute.     There  are  apparent,  in  his 
sUle,  certain  oualities  of  briskness,  fluency,  ana  self-content, 
which  give  it  what  the  French  term  precision  and  clearness.    Of 
this  kind  of  writing  they  are  very  fond ;  and  they  manage  it  in 
general  very  well.     It  bears,  with  its  merits,  however,  an  air  of 
poverty  and  of  flippancy  which  is  not  pleasant  to  an  English 
taste.     Burke  described  it  exactly  when  ne  gave  the  character  of 
Mr.  Townshend  in  the  House  of  Commons.    He  spoke  of  the 
manner  of  the  late  statesman  as  one  of  considerable  convenience 
to  him  in  his  station ;  carrying  the  attention  of  his  hearers  lightly 
and  currently  over  the  whole  extent  of  a  subject ;  but  owing 
its  ease  to  a  want  of  earnestness;  and  the  want  of  earnestness 
he  was  inclined  to  trace  to  a  deficiency  of  heart. 

As  a  catalogue  of  writers  and  works,  scrupulously  full  in  its 
enumerations,  with  an  addition  of  a  certain  portion  of  neat  gene- 
ral writing  on  the*  subject  and  manner  ot  each,  M.  Chenier  s 
book  may  oe  useful  to  tnose  who  desire  a  direction  to  names  and 
titles:  but,  although  there  are  several  instances  of  pointed  seve- 
rity, and  one  or  two  of  eloquent  encomium,  in  the  work,  it  is, 
as  a  whole,  and  with  respect  to  all  principal  purposes  and  qualities, 
uninforming  and  unimpressive,  rlis  authors  are  made  to  pass 
before  the  reader's  eye,  one  by  one,  in  a  tame  succession,  like 
the  early  Assj^rbm  kings^  as  has  been  said,  whom  it  is 
impossible  to  know  on^  m>m  the  other ;  and  who  are  continued 
in  a  series  that  seems  endless,  without  ofiering  a  single  variety. 
M.  Chenier  musters  all  bis  personages,  in  a  long  line,  on  the  fore- 

S'ound;  and  a  bewildering  equality  of  af^arance  prevails  over 
|i.  whole  display.    W«  are  told  that  this  style  of  criticism  is  due 
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to  ^*  French  urbanity ; "  and  it  was,  no  doubt,  thought  due  to 
some  other  quality,  equally  national,  to  pronounce,  in  authori- 
tative language,  as  the  candid  and  matur^  judgment  of  a  person' 
whose  competence  and  impartiality  are  not  to  be  suspected,  that 
*^  French  literature,  in  spite  of  its  numerous  losses,  and  notwith- 
standing the  slanders  of  envious  ignorance,  still  remains  the  first 
literature  of  Europe'^    (Introduction,  p.  23.) 

We  suspect  it  would  not  be  very  easy  to  procure  from  any 
Frenchman,  of  any  time,  an;^  other  sort  of  opinion,  in  regard  to 
any  single  accomplishment,  virtue,  or  attainment,  that  might  be 
named.  But,  as  it  is  to  little  purpose  to  parry  one  asspr* 
tion  with  another,  we  shall  not  molest  bv  a  contradiction  this 
boast,  which,  we  may  at  least  say,  M.  Chenier's  book  does  hot 
sustain.  His  Tableau  of  the  first  literature  of  Europe  is  a  pic- 
ture without  any  kind  of  perspective;^  without  principal  figures, 
or  even  prominent  groups.  One  does  not  know  where  to  look  in 
it  for  the  brightest  ornaments  of  this  preeminent  literature ;  it 
iurnishes  no  scale  of  comparative  merit,  unless  we  take  the  alpha- 
betic order  of  the  author's  names.  Sismondi,  the  historian  of 
the  Italian  republics,  must  be  found  out  as  he  stands  jammed 
between  two  translators;  the  first  of  whom,  we  are  told,  has 
preserved  himself  anonymous ;  but  he  merits  "  remercimens 
et  louanges;"  and  so  does  M.  Sismondi  also,  for  he  has  rendered 
"  un  veritable  service  a  notre  litterature." 

In  poetry,  howevar,  the  reiader  will  expect  the  degrees  to  be 
niore  marked ;  for  distinguished  eminence,  in  this  class  of  com- 
position, must,  of  course,  be  found  in  the  first  literature  of 
Europe ;  and  we  apprehend,  that,  not  even  in  France,  can  there 
have  been  so  many  truly  eminent  poets,  within  the  last  twentv- 
five  years,  as  to  render  it  useless  to  make  an  attempt  to  confer 
priority  of  place  on  some  few  individuals.  M.  Chenier  proceeds^ 
in  the  most  legitimate  manner,  by  noticing  the  various  poetic 
species  in  their  order  of  rank,  commencing  with  the  ^^  heroic 
epic."  This  he  properly  describes  as  ^^  eminent  and  sublime, 
being  consecrated  to  the  celebration  of  men  who  make  the  destiny 
of  nations/'  He  does  not,  however,  in  following  up  this  solemn 
iiote  ofpreparatipn,  render  us  ashamed  of  the  forebodings,  which, 
^e  confess,  the  very  name  of  ^ic  excited  in  our  breasts,  in  €on^ 
sequence  of  the  extreme  lateness  of  the  day  for  this  sort  of  cele- 
bration, and  of  thinking,  perhaps,  of  the  inm£ferent  success  of  Vol- 
taire's <<  Henriade."  It  is  ominous  to  find,  that  his  list  com- 
mences with  an  "  estimable  but  defective  a//em/>/," — the  "  Helve- 
tians." The  poem  in  question  appears  to  have  been  the  produc- 
tion of  a  young  man,  who  died  prematurely.  .  M.  Masson,  we 
are  informed,  ^^  was  attached  to  the  military  service  of  Russia 
^<xn  his  youth,  but  quitted  i1^  in  a  manner  the  most  honourable 
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when  the  Emperor  Paul  declared  war  against  France.-**  !&€. 
.Chenier  traces  the  faults  of  the  poem  to  its  having  been  com- 
posed in  Petersburg,  instead  of  in  Paris.  From  this  unsuccess- 
•iul  attempt  we  are  lowered  instantly  to  certain  hopes:  they  are 
Jiigh  ones  to  be  sure ;.  but  still  they  are  only  hopes.  M.  de 
J'ontanes  ('^  qui  brille  aujourdui  comme  orateur  a  la  tete  du 
corps  legislatif ")  gives  "  hautes  esperances "  of  what  he  is 
ajmd  to  aq  as  an  epic  poet !  We  learn  that  he  has,  on  variotei 
.occasions,  read  to  the  Institute  certain  promising  mcnrsels  of  » 
.piece,  which  is  hereafter  Jx>  be  named^  when  it  is  completed, 
/* De  la Grece  Sauy^e; *'  and,  ^'  it  is  to  be  presumed,*  says  M, 
,Chenier.  ^^  that  M.  de  Fontanes  will  be  more  successfiil  than  the 
English  poet,  Glover,  in  his  "  Leonidas." 

With  this  presumptive  triumph  over  the  English  poet,  achieved 
by  a  celebrated  nonentity,  which  is  regarded  in  France  as  worthy 
4}(  "  the  first  literature  of  Europe,'  wie  are  rather  suddenly 
turned  out  of  the  epic  altogether;  or,  indeed,  we  may  sajr^ 
before  we  well  knew  we  were  in  it.  We  are  passed  to  the  Aerot- 
comic;  and  here,  says  M.  Chenier,  with  exultation,  ^' we  are  no^ 
obliged  to  confine  ourselves  to  hopes  ! "  "  Whatever  may  have 
heen  the  genius  of  Ariosto,'!  he  adds,  ^^  Voltaire  has  at  lea£dt 
proved  himself  bis  equal ; "  and  a  "  Mr.  Pamey  is  worthy  q£ 
peing  cited  after  these  models."  The  worthiness  of  being  cited  qfter^ 
is  a  very  equivocal  sort  of  worth ;  but  it  is  soon  clear  tnat  genuine 
praise  is  intended,  for  there  is  a  good  deal  thrown  out  against 
.that  "  pious  zeal,  which  becomes  unjust; "  and  the  "envy  which 
takes  the  mask  of  religious  hypocrisy."  It  is,  therefore,  evident^ 
that  M.  Parney's  comic-heroic  poem,  entitled  "  La  Guerre 
.des  Dieux,"  is  of  that  peculiar  sort,  in  die  abundance  and  merits 
of  which  the  literature  of  France  is  certainly  richer  than  that  of 
any  other  nation. 

JVJ.  Chenier,  then,  describes  a  poem  bearing  the  interesting 
title  of  ^^  La  Napliade;"  and  having  for  subject  the  conquest  m 
Naples  by  Charles  VIIJ.  Its  personages  are  the  Chevalier 
Bayard,  the  Count  Vendome,  Alexander  V I.  and  "  his  terrible 
nephew,  Cassar  Borgia."  This  group  seems  very  promising; 
but  M.  Chenier  does  not  say  that  the  poem  is  a  good  one;  indeed 
Ji^  rather  intimates  that  it  is  bad  ;  "  but  most  things,"  he  sug- 
gests, ^^  may  be  seen  in  difierent  l^hts; "  it  is  not  destitute  of 
merit,"  which  is  only  sayiiig  it  is  written  by  a  Frenchman;  yet 
.^Vone  caimot  but  wish  for  more  poetry  in  the  style,  more  sus- 
tained versification,  and  a  lighter  pleasantry."  The  author,  it 
>eems,  has  left  a  good. deal  to  be  wished  for;  but  the  notes  are 
^exc^llent;  ^^  they  come  from  a  pen  instructed,  and,  what  is 
^better,  enligh^^Qed;"  and,  si^ch  as  it  is,  the  poem  ^^  wotdd 
jigure  in  amj  literature  Ussrk^  This  last  touc}i  may 
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$eem  to  some  incredible;  but  we  assure  our  readers  that  we  quote 
With  literal  exactness. 

Amongst  the  numerous  translations  which  would  seem  to  make 
tip  the  great  body  of  the  first  literature  in  Europe,  in  its  most 
el(^ant  Dtanches,  there  is  one  of  Ossian ;  "  a  bard  whom  some 
English  and  German  writers,"  says  M.  Chenier,  "  place  in  the 
same  line  with  Homer."  We  think  it  proper  to  mention,  that  if 
this  is  intended  to  represent  what  can  be  fairly  termed  the  opinion 
in  our  country,  relative  to  Ossian,  it  is  a  gl-oss  mis-statement. 
One  hears  more  of  the  beauties  of  Ossian  m  France  than  in 
England^  or  even  in  Scotland  now.  In  fact,  the  French  have  beeii 
i*emarkably  fond  of  this  spurious  work ;  it  is  to  be  seen  in  all  theit 
booksellers'  shops,  and  even  on  all  their  stalls :  we  have  heard 
^something  of  its  being  a  favourite  with  Buonaparte ;  and  it  is 
sure  to  be  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  first  ten  minutes'  con- 
versation, held  with  any  Frenchman  on  the  literature  of  Britain. 
We  need  not  suggest  how  completely  and  finally  the  pretensions 
of  Macpherson's  compilation  have  been  reduced  with  us :  and, 
as  there  will  be  allusions  in  this  article  to  that  great  genius, 
whom  the  progress  of  time,  and  the  union  of  testimony,  have 
established  on  the  very  pinnacle  of  honour  in  our  country,  we 
are  anxious  to  throw  off'  an  imputation,  which,  if  just,  w^ould 
show  that  the  evidence  given  by  ourselves,  on  the  value  of  our 
own  productions,  is  totally  unworthy  of  credit  or  respect. 

In  the  course  of  M.  Chenier's  work  he  has,  as  we  all  know, 
to  enumerate  writers  of  very  considerable  claims.  M.  Delille  is 
one  of  these;  but  what  we  complain  of  is,  that  there  is  no 
bringing  our  author  to  any  test  in  respect  of  his  boast  as  to  the 
general  superiority  of  French  literature,  by  what  he  says  in  de- 
Scribing  its  particulars.  As  he  assigns  no  chief  rank,  there  i^ 
no  adjusting  with  him  the  reasonameness  of  his  pretensions. 
Should  we  agree,  for  instance,  with  what  he  enumerates  in 
favour  of  Delille,  yet  be  inclined  to  deny  that  the  merits  of  this 
writer  can  confer  the  reputation  of  superiority  on  French  poetry, 
tre  are  not  at  all  approaching  to  an  issue.  Were  we  to  iustify 
and  establish  our  reserve,  we  should  have  done  nothing ;  for  we 
Inight  immediately  be  referred,  with  an  arrogant  air,  to  certain 
symptoms  of  a  future  epic,  manifesting  themselves  at  some  of  the 
sittings  of  the  Institute.  In  short,  M.  Chenier  takes  special 
care  not  to  commit  the  triumph  of  his  country's  letters  to  the 
fate  of  any  particular  personal  reputations ;  nay,  it  is  independ- 
ent, as  we  nave  seen,  of  any  thing  actually  accomplished.  The  same 
baffling  vagueness  characterizes  his  judgments  throughout  all  the 
chapters  of  his  work;  and  it  is  really  appalling  to  pbserve,  how, 
when  he  approaches  towards  a  point  where  the  division  of  moral' 
;ight  and  wrong  is  strongly  marked,  he  totally  declines  intimatincf 
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an  opinim  wliidi  rood  bis  anthor  has  followed.'  AU  the.ooii* 
sideratioDBy  tberefor^  that  chi^y  connect  thenisdves  widi  tl^ 
interests  of  society,  and  the  dignity  of  personal  character  in 
literature^  M.  Chenier  leaves  totally  out  of  si^atj  in  a  Review 
which  is  to  show  the  universal  eaLceuence  of  the  French  writers. 
He  commences  by  dedaring  that  he  means  to  avoid  aU  delicate 
questions.  Whether  the  work  he  notices  be  offensively  hiaa* 
pbemous,  or  only  boldly  philosophical,  he  will  not  decide;  for 
^^  be  tasks  himself  not  to  forget  the  extreme  circumspectioa 
which  certain  matters  exact."  \Vlien  the  merit  of  a  metapby^ 
sical  volume  is  the  question,  he  excuses  himself  from  following 
up  its  argument,  ^  as  that  would  be  to  g^  into  questions,  from 
which  the  Academies  have  agreed  to  abstain*"  Treating  of  the 
labours  of.  an  historian,  he  says,  *^  the  sentiments  which  M.  ^ 
Segur  manifests,  and  the  judgments  which  he  conveys,  are  sus** 
ceptible  of  a  long  discussion :  but  this  would  be  here  out  of  place, 
and  the  matter  being  as  delicate  as  it  is  important,  we  fed  our* 
selves  obliged  equally  to  decline  eulogy  and  blame." 

Our  readers  will  see  that  it  would  answer  no  good  purpose 
whatever  to  wade  through  the  contents  of  a  work  which  is  thus 
loose  and  slippery  on  all  points  that  are  capable  of  receiving 
something  like  a  fair  trial  and  decision,  and  which  is  at  the  same 
time  in  the  highest  degree  confident  and  peremptory,  wherever 
the  dispute  would  reduce  itself  to  a  mere  clashing  of  brass 
against  Drass.  We  readily  avow  that  it  is  for  a  verv  difieresit 
purpose  that  we  have  taken  advantage  of  the  title  of  M.  Che« 
nier's  book ;  and  we  shall  almost  immediately  address  our^lves 
to  the  principal  business  of  the  present  article.  There  are  how- 
ever one  or  two  remarks*  sumpted  by  the  facts  that  have  already 
fallen  under  observatiop,  which  we  are  anxious  previously,  to 
make. 

When  we  consider  to  what  a  degree  the  present  literature  of 
England  is  rendered  picturesque  ana  imposing  by  marked  varie-. 
ties  of  individual  talent  and  character, — by  the  boldness,  of 
genius,  and  the  free  and  even  luxuriant  indulgence  of  those 
peculiar  impulses  that  distinguish  one  individual  from  another. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  we  are  looking  down,  when  we 
turn  from  it  to  the  tame  equality  of  M.  Chenier's  Tableau.  We 
will  not  follow  his  example,  by  asserting  the  absolute  superioritv 
of  our  authors ;  but  we  have  half  a  dozen,  or  more,  names,  which 
suggest  so  much  diversified  richness  of  talent,  so  many  interest- 
ing points  of  essential  and  comparative  inquiry,  such  irresistible 
ipvitations  to  refer  to  the  great  principles  of  literary  excellence^ 
as  they  have  their  origin  in  the  human  heart,  to. trace  the 
different  modes  by  which  the  energy  of  passion  expresses  itself, 
and  bow  it  becomes  united  tQ  the  splendour  and. extent  of  the 
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Jmagination :  names,  in  short,  that  force  upon  one's  recoUectien  so 
many  matters  falling  within  the  plan  of  a  treatise  on  the  literal 
ture  of  a  nation,  none  of  which  M.  Chenier  has  touched  upon^ 
that,  we  confess,  we  should  accuse,  ourselves  of  doing  him  an 
injustice,  were  we  not  to  impute  a  certain  proportion  of  his 
deficiencies  to  the  intrinsic  poverty  of  his  subject.  This,  we 
feel  confident,  we  ought  to  ao ;  but  there  are  other  principal 
reasons  to  be  given  tor  that  crippled,  dwarfed,  and  mean  cha- 
racter, which  this  book  bears,  in  comparison,  for  instance,  with 
La  Harpe's  Course  of  Literature,  although  the  latter  is  far 
from,  appearing  to  have  possessed  more  natural  talents  than  M. 
Chenier. 

.    The  Inoitalities  and  extravagancies  of  the  Revolution,  while 
they  had  disposed  the  mass  of  the  French  public  to  cherish  a 
sottish  lethargy  on  all  points  of  intellectual  or  moral  inquiry, 
had  also  left  the  greater  number  of  the  persons  who  acted  con- 
spicuously during  these  outrages,  in  a  state  of  discredited  cha- 
racter, and  disgusted  temper,  which  made  them  at  once  afiraid, 
and  unwilling,  to  manifest  any  thing  like  a  desire  of  again 
assuming  the  direction  of  meii's  min£.     Of  this  hideous  state 
pli  wreck,  weakness,   and  destitution,  an  individual  had  taken 
advantage  to  lead  die  victims  of  their  own  folly  into  the  most 
abject  state  of  thraldom ;  and  this  afibrds  us  substantial  reasons 
for  people  being  inclined  to  say  too  litde  rather  than  too  much. 
Of  the  actual  weight  of  this  iron  rod  some  idea  may  be  formed 
from  what  we  are  about  to  state.    M.  Jay,  a  clever  writer  in 
newspapers  and  periodical  works,  who  is  well  known  to  belong 
to  the  p|irty  that  calls  itself,  by  distinction,  liberal^  in  France, 
recently  reviewed  M.  Chenier  s  work  in  the  "  Mercure."     In 
the  course  of  the  review,  he  goes  out  of  his  way  to  pay  the 
author  of  the  ^^  Tableau"  a  compliment  for  daring  to  mix  some 
praise  with  some  blame  of  Madame  de  Stael's  novels,  at  a  time 
when  that  lady  was  wandering  in  Europe  under  the  ban  of  the 
Imperial  tyranny !     The  reviewer  particularly  notices  the  cir- 
cumstance, he  says,  because  such  conduct  was  rare,  and  required 
murage  as  well  as  impartiality.     It  almost  stifles  one  to  think  of 
the  state  of  oppression  and  servility,  which  is  indicated  by  this 
casual  and  apparently  unconscious  notice.     As  to  the  contrast 
suggested  by  the  present  political  institaltons,  we  need  only  to  men- 
tion, that  M.  Jay  delivered  himself,  but  a  few  days  ago,  without 
scruple  or  apparent  thought  of  danger,  an  animated  eulogium, 
not  only  on  the  literary  talents,  but  also  on  the  private  worth  of 
M.  Chenier,  of  whom  we  have  seen  it  asserted  that  he  was  one 
of  the  men  who  voted  the  death  of  Louis  XVL 

Included  in  the  volume  with  M.  Chenier's  "  Tableau,"  there 
is  a  Repprt  on  the  Merits  of  La  Harpe'§^  Xycee."  This  Repor) 
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i'fiBB  pnblifihed  by  the  Class  of  French  literature  in  the  Institute^ 
•tx>  make  known  the  grounds  on  wfadch  it  had  decided,  that  thfe 
f^rand  prize  should  be  awarded  to  the  <^  Lyc^e,"  instead  of  to 
^  L'£zamen  Critique  das  Historiens  d' Alexandre,"  par  M.  d^ 
;Sainte  Croix.  The  priase  was  announced  to  be  destined  for  the 
work,  ^^  which  should  unite,  in  the  highest  degree,  origin 
atality  of  idea,  talent  <^  compositicHi,  ana  elegance  of  style.* 
The  Class  states  itself  to  have  seen^  with  surprise,  the  yerdict  of 
the  jury  of  its  memberjs,  which  ^rave  this  reward  to  the  publica^ 
tion  of  M.  de  St.  Croix.  Having  resolved  to  distinguish  La 
Harpe's  in  preference^  it  entrusted  to  M.  Chenier  die  drawing 
up  of  the  memoir  necessary  to  justify  this  proceeding*  In^ 
fifi-^much  as  La  Harpe  and  he  had  been  enemies,  the  selectidh  did 
credit  to  M.  Chenier's  reputation  for  sdf-command  and  imparl 
liality.  The  Report  is  well  done ;  and  certainly  it  is  not  un^ 
£euriy  severe  on  the  *^  Lyc^e.''     Neither  is  it  an  unmeaning  eulo- 

Sium;  the  imperfections  of  the  work,  as  far  as  they  could  be 
iscerned  b^  the  Reporter,  are  smartly  rdSected  upon,  and  the 
qualities  which  appeared  to  the  Institute  to  have  merited  the 
prize  are  neatly  displayed.  This  part  of  the  book  under  our 
notice  contains  more  of  real  meaning  than  its  main  division; 
In  running  over  the  critical  opinions  of  La  Harpe,  M.  Chenier 
conforms  m  every  point  to  the  dogmas,  and  enforces  with  zed 
the  all-sufficient  character  of  that  System  of  Principles^  on 
ttrhich  the  French  have  not  only  founded  their  literature,  but 
al.so  claimed  for  it  that  all  other  nations  should  acknowledge  its 
superiority.  It  therefore  furnishes  us  with  an  opportunity  of 
examining  those  Principles  to  some  extent :  and,  we  confess,  we 
have  been  very  anxious  to  join  our  efforts  to  what  others  have 
done  in  directing  attention  to  the  fundamental  errors  of  this  ce- 
lebrated code  of  criticism,  which  has  stood  firm  amidst  the  de^ 
ttruction  of  much  better  codes,  and  which  is  still  asi  deeply 
»■■■'/* .......      ■  .        — -■ ■■  ■  I 

.  *.  LacreteUe  says  that  these  deceoniary  prizes,  which  were  foanded  by  Buona- 
parte, and  *'  which  made  a  noise  in  Europe,  but  had  no  effect  in  France,  dis- 
played, perhaps  bettepthan  any  thing  else,  the  collision  of  the  opposite  impalsions, 
iDfloenciDg  that  fantastical  tyrant  to  attempt  the  system  of  uniyersal  serT»tnd6 
which  it  was  given  to  him  to  push  so  far."  .Lacretelle  states,  that,  when  he  made 
himself  Emperor,  he  wished  to  play  tbe  parts  of  Alexander,  Augustus,  and 
Louis  XIV.  To  promote  this  design  he  imagined  ihese  deceniiiary  prizes,  to  be 
distributed  from  bis  triumpbaot-band,  surrounded  by  the  gorgeous  apparel  of  a 
5lomination  without. bounds,-»forming  a  scene  "  where  orienial^yomp  should  «over 
the  ttutonic  reality  of  bis  power,  and  he  might  appear  as  a  Nebnchikdnezar 
.|;rarted  on  an  Atala.  Here  the  Imperial  charlatan  played  his  game,  but  it  clashed 
with  that  of  the  military  despot.*'  The  consequence  was,  says  M.  Lacr^tetle, 
that  he  did  with  the/lec<>Dniary  prizes  what  be  often  did  witli  tbe  other  CofutHth 
iions  of  the  Empire,  **  from  whence  be  wandered  as  he  pleased,  because  tbey 
never  were  but  the Jerka  of  a  head  more  fixed  to  one  end  than  to  one  plan.**'*  In 
fine  Ik  retracted  as  a  fotly  one  of  his  grand  thoughts,****  His  last  tactic  on  this 
p«iut  was  la  pay  lUersiry  prostliQtioo  at  &  handsome  rate*" 
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refDted  in  France  as  it  was  in  the  times  cf  Racine  ^d  Yoltair<?, 
!We  shall  procee4  then,  without  further  cer^nony,  to  consider 
it  in  its  various  features;  alluding  to  some  of  the  opinions  do? 
liirered  by  certain  of  its  most  notorious  supporters;  and  strei^h^ 
ening  ourselves  on  the  points,  as  we  go  along,  by  respectable 
authorities  on  our  side.  ' 

The  circumstance  which  first  strikes  us  as  remarkable,  is,  that^ 
according  to  the  testimony  of  thos^  French  critics  who  take  the 
highest  tone  in  asserting  tne  superiority  of  their  country's  litera^ 
ture  over  that  of  all  other  cou,ntries,  ancient  and  modem,  France 
came  the  latest  into  the  field,  where  she  has,  if  they  are  to  ba 
^lievecf,  ultimately  surpassed  all  coippetition.  She,  who  wa$ 
destined  to  take  the  lead  of  all,  remained,  up  to  very  recent  time% 
behind  all  qth^er  nations.  La  E(aipe  runs  over  the  litera- 
ture of  the  Spaniards,  the  Italians,  and  the  English,  from  the 
earliest  moderp  ^es,  to  that  which  in  France  they,  term  the  ag^ 
of  Richelieu  and  the  French  Academy : — "  It  is  proper,"  00 
says,  ^' that  we  should  finish  with  France;  for  she  long  continued 
interior  to  other  nations  in  every  species  of  composition,  though 
in  many  she  has  since  outstripped  all  who  preceded  her."  Bar- 
barous as  Lope  de  Vega  and  Shakspeare  are  accounted  by  the 
critic  in  qnestioay  he»  otev^rtheles^,  states,  that  the  dramas  of 
the^e  very  rude  writers  as  far  surpass  the  French  productions 
pf  that  period,  as  both  have  since  been  surpassed  by  Corneille 
and  Racme. 

It  is  true,  the  French  critics  hold  in  very  low  estimation  the 
primitive  productions  of  European  literature ;  and  their  disdaki 
saves  them  frcrni  feeling  mortified,  that  their  country  canno^ 
boast  of  a  rivalship  with  Dant^,  Chaucer,  Boccacio,  Ariostp, 
Petrarch,  Spencer,  Shakspeare,  and  Cervantes*  The  afiectioq 
and  veneration  whiqh  the  names  of  these  early  writers  excite  ia 
the  breasts  of  the  people  of  various  nations,  connected  as  their 
prodactions  are  with  the  elements  of  national  character^ 
§nd  constituting  a  valuable  part  of  the  recorded  honours  on 
which  their  countries  respectively  p;'lde  themselves,  are  set  dfown 
by  the  French,  without  scruple  or  doubt,  to  gross  ignorance  or 
"booted  obstinacy.  They  ask  fi>r  the  "  langage  poTi,^*  and  not 
Ending  it,  accoraing  to  the  standard  of  the  anti-chamber,  much 
bisfore  the  age  of  Louis  Quatorze,  they  are  contented  to  limit  the 

fride  of  their  own  literary  pedigree  by  thisi  very  modern  date, 
'urthermore,  they  would  regulate  the  literary  honours  pf  all 
others  by  the  degree  i^  which  they  have  imitated  that  ^^  full- 
dressed  and  formal  beauty,"  as  it  has  been  termed,  that  unyield-* 
ios  punctilio  and  perpetual  parade,  which  courts  and  a^ade* 
mies,  under  the  influence  of  their  natural  instincts,  have  en^ 
fiarced,  OQ  no^^pkjnd;  /is  ^n6ti|;jy^|;ii}g  the  modd  of  ^randei^r  §nd 
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elegance.  Within  this  truly  grovelling  and  narrow  range,  the 
Fraich  see  all  that  is  sublime  and  enlarged :  whatever  falls  with- 
out it  they  proscribe  as  mean,  coarse,  or  ignorant  A  writer 
on  their  stage  has  remarked,  of  one  of  their  first  authors,  that 
he  often  conceals  what  is  in  reality  hard,  base,  and  low,  under 
forms  of  politeness  and  courtesy.  The  French  will  deny  the 
&ct ;  and  the  whole  value  of  their  own  denial  is  theirs  by  right : 
but  it  might  be  useful  to  them,  if  they  could  be  set  upon  con- 
sidering a  circumstance,  the  lesson  of  which  is  applicable  to 
manners  as  well  as  literature, — namely,  how  very  frequently  we 
find  an  intimate  connection  existing  between  the  forms  of  po- 
liteness and  courtesy,  and  the  essentials  of  what  is  hard,  base^ 
and  low. 

La  Harpe,  imitating  Voltaire,  is  full  of  contemptuous  allu- 
sions to  the  barbarities  and  imperfections  of  the  early  writers. 
Dant^,  he  says,  occasions  '^  I'ennui  mortel,'*  which  renders  it 
impossible  for  a  reader  to  follow  ^^  his  rude  and  absurd  rhap- 
soay :  **  Don  Quixote  is  inferior  to  Gil  Bias :  the  Portuguese 
Camoens  **  had  in  truth  very  little  invention:'*  the  plays  of  the 
S^niards,  Lope  de  Vega  and  Calderon,  ^*  are  deficient  in  every 
merit  which  art  teaches,  and  TOod  sense  prescribes : '*  Shak- 
speare  is,  on  many  occasions,  described  as  *^  gross,''  '^  coarse," 
and  *<  disgusting.  The  Frenchman  admits,  indeed,  that  Shak- 
speare  had  *^  un  talent  naturel,"  by  the  force  of  which  he  was 
^^  quelque-fois  elev6  au  sublime;"  but  he  adds,  that  these  pas- 
saffes  are  rendered  more  striking  by  their  being  *^  so  rare,"  and 
mmgled  *'  with  so  much  base  fuloy ;"  and  that,  **  since  the  ap- 
pearance of  men  of  the  first  order  of  genius  under  Louis  Qua- 
torze,  it  can  only  be  national  prdudice  that  affects  to  consider 
as  a  master  in  the  first  of  arts  cultivated  by  enlightened  nations, 
an  author  who  merely  contrasted  some  sparks  of  genius  to  the 
darkness  of  his  country's  barbarity,  and  of  his  own  genial 
style."  Even  Milton,  according  to  the  opinion  of  die  late  lec^ 
turer  at  the  Parisian  Lyce^,  **  pass^  les  premiers  chants  of  the 
Paradise  Lost,  can  scarcely  be  r^  by  any  person  of  taste.'^ 

To  do  nothing  was  better  than  to  do  so :  hence  a  Fren<^inan 
is  the  first  to  mention  his  counitrv's  intellectual  poverty  and  ob- 
scurity, in  the  age  of  Bacon,  of  Michael  Angelo^  and  Raphael, 
because^  in  his  opinion,  that  was  a  barbarous  and  an  ignorant 
age.  As  yet  the  French  Acadmy  was  not;  but  enlightened 
times  approached:  that  admirable  body  was  established  by  the 
Minister  Richelieu  to  withdraw  people's  iftttoition  firom  politics; 
and  at  l^igth  under  Louis  XIV.  burst  upon  us,  in  the  words  of 
the  enraptured  Frenchman,  ^  cette  ecdatante  lumiere  qui  a 
rempUlemondei;'  ^ 

Mr.  Sohlq^el,  in  his  wpric  <m  Dramatic    Literature^   par* 
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ticQlftrly  notices  the  contempt  with  which  the  French  treat 
their  own  early  writers,  as  well  as  those  of  other  nations,  ^*  We 
may  leave,"  he  says,  *^  to  themselves  the  task  of  depreciating 
the  antiquities  of  their  own  literature,  which  they  do  with  the 
mere  view  of  adding  to  the  glory  of  the  age  of  Richelieu  and 
Louis  XIV."  Then  commenced,  say  they,  *^  the  grandeur  and: 
regularity  of  sustained  diction."  They  confess  with  a  smile  of. 
pity,  that  before  this  fine  period,  their  authors  made  Kings^ 
Queens,  and  Princes  tallc,  ^^  comme  mon  voisin,  et  mes  voi« 
sines,  que  j'ai  laiss^s  a  la  maison :  "  but  at  length  they  attained 
to  what  La  Harpe  emphatically  calls  ^^  the  art "  of  writing,  con* 
stituted  of  <^  tons  les  convenances,  et  tons  les  rapports.'* 
Richelieu,  to  withdraw,  as  we  have  just  said,  and  as  their  own. 
waiters  agree  in  stating,  the  public  attention  from  his  nefarious 
political  designs,  gave  them  tne  Academy,  and  Louis  XIV.  gave 
them  Versailles,  and  all  that  appertained  thereunto.  Of  course, 
literature  could  not  do  less  under  such  circumstances  than  put 
on  her  court^dress,  and  we  find  her  immediately  up  to  the  ears, 
in  brocade,  dancing  attendance  in  the  anti-chamber.  The  muse 
BOW  breathed  only  ^^  the  agreeable  illusion,"  and  was  made  up 
of  the  <^  tout  arttfidel"  of  which  the  well-connected  and  '^  as^- 
sorted  parts  do  not  present  real  nature^for  she  is  always  near  uSf 
and  we  have  not  need  of  art  to  find  her*^  La  Harpe,  voL  iv» 
p.  168,  &c. 

'^  Every  man  who  thinks,"  says  Voltaire^  <*  and  what  is.  more 
rare,  every  man  of  taste,  reckons  only*  four  ages  in  the  history, 
of  the  world."  The  first  he  caUs  ^^  the  age  oi  Philip  and  Alex* 
ander,  or  that  of  Pericles,  Demosthenes,  Aristotle,  Plato,  Apel- 
les,  and  Phidias."  The  second  is  that  ^^  of  Caesar  and  Augustus.", 
The  third  followed  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  Mahomet 
II.,"  when  the  Medici  encouraged  learning. and  taste  in  Italy. 
The  fourth  "  is  that  which  is  named  the  age  of  Louis  XI V* 
and  it  is  perhaps^  of  the  four,  the  one  that  approaches  the  nearest  to. 
perfection!'*  The  rising  of  this  glorv  ne  dates  from,  and 
ascribes  to,  the  establishment  of  the  Academy;  the  happy  in- 
fluence of  which  institution,  he  says,  extended  even  ^^  to  Eng- 
land, where  it  excited  an  emulation,"  of  which,  he  is  of  opinion, 
we  had  great  need.  We  are  disposed  to  admit  tl^at  the  influence 
of  French  modes  did  about  this  time  extend  to  our  country, 
and  we  know  how  to  appreciate  its  value.  If  we  did  not,  Vol*, 
taire  would  help  us  to  a  proper  conclusion.  He  says,  the  plays 
of  Shakspeare,  though  "  ^ood  enough  for  his  day,"  were  not 
*^  d'une  tragique  assez  noble  du  temps  des  Lords  Carteret,  Ches- 
terfield, et  Littleton;"  he  quotes  Marmontel,  who  congratulates 
^e  English  nation  u^n  daily  reducing  and  altering  the  works 
of  Shakspeare  that  had  possession  of  .the  theatre,  and  compli^ 
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daents  Gurridij  in  putieular.  For  lumi^  almOBfi  clipped  imk  fhat 
the  stage  1 

:  We  must  not  allow  oiffBeLves  to  be  piqued  at  having  the 
improvement  of  our  wit  and  taste,  referred  by  Voltaire  to  the 
Fnsnch  Academy,  for  we  find  him  conekHng  that  France  re^ 
ttiained  in  a  stale  of  barbarism  until  it  appeared.  ^*  Avant  le 
siede  one  i'appelle  de  Loais  Quatorze^  et  qui  comnieoce  a  pea 

Eres  a  T etablissemetit  de  FAcaderaie  Fran9^8e^'le&  ItaHens  appet- 
uent  tons  les  ultramontaines  du   nom   de  Baxliares:    U  ikot* 
flyoaer  que  les  Fran^ais  meritaient  en  qudque  sorte  cette  injure;" 
Thi^is  very  extraordinary,  oonsideringhow  late  the  Academy' 
came  inta  the  world.    An  historian  of  their  various  politicai' 
iievolutions  exclaims^    ^  Qui  pourait  ne  pas  deplor^r  cet  etat 
d'un  peuple,  qn'on  detadie  de  tons  ses  temps  pa^s,  pour  coa- 
oentrer  toates  ses  aflfections,  toutes  ses  pens^es,  sur  le  temps  pre-' 
sent  I  "     As  we  shall  in  the  sequel  return  upon  the  various  facts 
we  have  established,  we  must  not  give  way  just  now  to  the  temp- 
tation of  enlarging  upon  this  singular  trait.     We  shall  only  p^- 
mit  ourselves,  to  impress  upon  attention,  that  it  is  quite  pecmiar. 
The  French  are^  m  this  respect,  a  contradiction  to  all  other' 
nations.     All  people,  ancient  and  modern,  but  themselves,  have* 
looked  back  fondly  upon  their  early  literature  and  early  writers. 
These,  to  all  people  but  the  French,  have  furnished  an  authority 
in  their  examples,  and  a  delight  and  a  pride  in  the  traditions  of 
their  name^  and  histories.     vVithoiit  asserting  that  every,  old 
production  mast  be  excellent,  <  we  may  affirm  that  there  is  a  cer- 
tain class  of  excellence  which  belongs  almost  exclusively  to  the 
primitive  character.     This  class  is  -not  only  one  of  the  highest  in' 
itself^  but  its  appeal  goes  directly  to  the  superior  qualities  of  the 
soul,  and  makes  the  largest  demands  upon  the  opulence  of  the 
imagination.     A  prevailing  disrelish    of  early   native    g^us, 
indicates  that  the  public  taste  is  of  an  inferior  and  false  kind :  that 
it  has  either  had  but  scanty  opportunities  of  acquiring  a  relish^ 
fbr  the  best  things,    or,  througn  weakness  or  seduction,    has- 
been  turned  from  enjoying  them. — ^*  Notre  antiquity  n'est  rien 
pour    notre    admiration,"  says  a  Frenchman;  he  accuses  his 
countrymen  of  even  being  inclined  to  fix  the  commencement  of 
their  genealogy,   as  a-  people^   to  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. !' 
This  feature  of  character  is  a  decisive  one,  and  it  has  had  its' 
influence  on  other  matters  besides  their  criticisms, 
f  We  would  take  leave  to  mention,  though  it  may  seem  imper- 
tinent in  us  to  have  a  better  opinion  of  the  French  authors  tnan 
is. entertained  of  them  in  their  own  country,  that  we  can  by  no' 
means  agree  that  their  early  hterature  is  so  imperfect  as  they,  re- 
present.    When  Voltaire  says  that  Swifl  has  ^^  perfectkmed** 
Ral^elais,  he  is  not,  to  be  3ure^  quite^  so  far  wrong  as  when  be 
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Miys  that  Sbaks^iedre's  play»  are  not  ooble  eiibagb  for  (he  taats 
and  acquir^nenU  pf  JjoxA  Chesterfield ;  but  he  is  far  £rom  being 
right*  Rabelais  is  himselfy  8ucb>  ai^  be.  isi  all  complete  of  hia 
kind.  He  offers  bis  work*  ^^  non  comma  bon,  msds  comma 
sien."  His  character  is  distinct,  decided,  and  not  to  be 
dressed  into  what  a  Frenchman  calls  periection.  iSwift  .was 
not  his  equal;  and  if  he  had  been  his  superior,  he  could  n6t 
have  <^  perfectioned "  Rabelais.  We  use  the  gallicism). for  tha 
word  is  too  uniHeaning  to  be  translated  into  Knglisb*  A  me<i 
chanical  art  may  be  forwarded  on  the  road  to  perfection,  and  so 
may  a  science ;  but  how  one  man's  e^nius  is  to  be  rendered  per^ 
&ct  by  another,  we  cannot  compr^end*  The  most  of  thoser 
who  are  said  to  have  done  this,  are  mere  copyists^,  necessarilyr 
inferior  to  their  models ;  thoi^h  we  do  npft  mean  to  intimate  thalK 
Swift  servilely  copied  Rabelais.  When  V^oltaire  affirms,  that 
'^  a  certain  naivete  forms  the  soh  merit  of  Joinville^  Amiot^; 
Marot,  Montaigne,  Renier,  and  tthe  Satires  of  Menippus^"  we 
doubt  the  justice  of  his  judgment  in  regard  to  all  of  these  earlier' 
French  writers,  because  we  ajre  sure  it  is  unjust  in  r^rd  to* 
spme.  The  lan^age  of  Amiot,  in  his  tran^tion  of  JDaphni^> 
and  Chloe,  put  side  t)y  side  with  that  which  has  been  given  by  sl\ 
moremodern  hand,  will  show  how  much  the  process  of  refinement, 
has  faced-down  all  marked  phraseology  and  masculine  turn  of: 
expressioi).  This,  even  as  foreigners,  we  will  venture  to  main* 
tain,  because  we  have  perceived,  the  merit  we  praise:  the  coun- 
terbalancing  advantages  for  its  loss,  very  possibly  because  we  are 
foreigners,  we  have  never  been  able,  to  oiscover.  As  for  Mon- 
taigne, it  evinces  an  utter  want  of  feeling  for  the  acute^iess  of 
his  observation  and  the  inimitable  chai*ms  of  his  manner;  to., 
sum  them  all  up  in  the  hackpied  word  ^^  naivete,"  which  ha8> 
been  used  in  behalf  of  all  sorta  of  persons  and  char^t^s,i  from 
grisettes  to  poets,  till  its  meaning,  like  that  of  ;nbst  of  their; 
words  that  would  have  remained  strikin^^  if  sparinglv  and  fitly 
applied,  is  utterly  worn  out.  Th^.fact  is,  that  the  illuminatea 
sfdoon  of  Louis  Quatorsse  at  Ve^^Ues  so  dazzles  the  eyes  of 
these  Fr^ach  critics,  thai  they  are  blind  to  the  stars  which- shine . 
brightly  in  their  open  sky. 

.  It  seems  to  be  a  constitutional,  weakness  in  the  French  cha<^ 
racter,  to  pamper  itself  with  one  or  other  false  notion,  of  the. 
refined,  the  splendid,,  and  the  elegant.    Tlie  multitude  in  all 
countries  is  too  easily  deceived ;. but  there. is  some  security, 
against  a  general  delusion,  when  each  class  retains  its  proper 
tastes,    ana  is   not  ashamed  to   confess  them^  contented  to  be* 
natural,  and  preferring  to  walk  firmly  on  its  feet  to  tottering 
ridiculously  on  its  tiptoes.     In  France,    from  a  general  want 

oC  a  serm  of  .suitffbkms^  any  crjat]^  foppery,  i^ldressing  tb^m 
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firomtbe  mountebank  stdge  of  an  imperial  throne,  an  acade^ 
mical  chair,  or  a  Juggler's  booth,  in  the  name  of  art,  lite« 
rature,  or  science,  has  as  many  dupes'  as  hearers;  and,  as  the 
dupes  in  such  cases  must  also  be  the  judges,  we  know  what  de^ 
dsions  to  calculate  upon. 

It  is  the  national  feeling,  above  described,  that  has  led  the 
French  to  pride  themselves  upon  having  cut  off  all  manly  idiom 
from  their  language:  and  to  the  same  source  we  must  trace  their 
s^-congratulations   upon  the    lucky  idea   of   making  poetry 
display  Its  dexterity  in  fetters  (*^  entraves")  like  the  dancing  felons 
in  the  Sugar's  Opera.     This  inveterate  vanity  is  never  inter^ 
rupted  by  any  of  their  numerous  changes,  in  its  succession  from 
fatner  to  son :  it  has  always  belonged  Co  them,  and  it  would  ap- 
pear that.it  always  will.      In  their  works  it  takes  the  cIuh 
racter  of  one  of  those  eternal  principles    which  nothing  can 
agitate^  weaken,  or  discredit.     We  can  trace  it  back  from  die 
last    newspaper    published    in  Paris,    through   M.   Chenier*» 
Tableau,  into  a  countless  number  of  memoirs,  tracts,  and  dis- 
sertations.    In  thus  following  its  course^  we  find  it  amusingly 
displ^ed  by  Huet,  Bishop  of  Avranches,  who  joined  Leclerc,' 
the   Genevese,   against  Loh^nus  and  Boileau,    in    maintiun-' 
ing  that  there  is  nothing  suolime  in  the  account  of  the  crea« 
tion  of  light  in  the  book  of  Genesis.    This  reverend  critic  has 
favoured  the  world  with  a  History  of  Romances;  and,  to  show 
bis  right  to  select  such  a  subject,  he  takes  occasion  to  observe, 
that  the  gothic  fabulists  are  very  coarse;  nay,  that  the  early 
fictions  futogether  are  so  rude  and  unpolished,  that  they  can 
aifi>rd  no  pleasure  to  refined  and  instructed  readers.    As  was  to 
be  expectea,  he  proceeds  from  this  to  mark,  for  admiration,  <<  the 
consummate  d^ree  of  elegance  and  art  which  distinguishes  the 
French  Romances"  of  his  time;  and  he  accounts  for  this  by 
<d)serving  that,  '^  the  superior  refinement  and  politesse  of  the 
French  gallantry  has  happily  given  them  the  advantage  of  shining 
in  this  species  of  composition.''    It  might  appear  unrair  to  inter- 
fere widi  the  ^ood  Bishop's  enthusiasm  for  French  gallantry ;  it 
shone  upon  him  as  a  thing  from  which  ha  was  forbidden,  and, 
under  such  circmnstances,  the  imagination  is  apt  to  be  restive.  His 
pfailos(^hical  countrymen  of  the  present  day  will  be  more  in- 
clined than  ourselves  to  treat  him  with  disdain;  though  they 
Eerpetuate  his  foible,  with  this  difference,  that  it  is  now  less 
armless  and  more  disgusting.    We  think  however  it  will  amuse 
9&nxe  of  our  readers  to  sketch  the  character  of  those  romances, 
which  M.  Huet  represents  as  doing  so  much  honour  to  his  coun- 
try.    They  were  the  productions  of  Gomberville,  Calpren^de, 
J)es  Marais,  and  Mademoiselle  Scuderi,  and  some  of  them  ran 
to  the  length  of  tw^ve  volumes  in  ildck  octavo.    The  authors 
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tobk  Scipio,  Alexander  the  Great,  Pompey,  Brutus,'  Horatius 
Gocles,  ccc.  and  made  these  grim  old  warriors  enter  into  an 
<<  espece  de  voeu,  de  ne  parler  jamais,  et  de  n'entendre  jamais 
pafler,  que  d'amour."  Tne  two  that  excited  most  appkuse  of 
these,  were  the  Cyrus,  and  the  Clelie  of  Mademoiselle  Scuderi. 
Artamenes,  in  her  hands,  became  ^^  more  mad  than  all  the  Gela«- 
dons  and  Sylvanders:  from  morning  to  night,  he  did  nothing  but 
lament  and  groan  of  his  love."  Brutus  was  yet  deeper  in  love 
jiian  Artamenes ;  and  Horatius  Codes  went  about  singing, 

**  £t  Phenisse  m^me  public, 

Qu'il  n'est  rien  si  beau  que  Clelie  !'* 

In  these  ^<  consummately  elegant  romances,"  the  heroes  of  the 
Roman  republic  debate  enigmas  and  questions  in  gallantly ;  and^ 
for  the  better  understanding  of  the  whole,  ^^  la  Carte  du  Pays  dii 
Tendre,"  is  given  with  the  first  part  of  Clelie.  Boileau  says^ 
that,  in  his  youth,  he  thought  these  works  chef-d'oeuvres ;  and 
read  them  with  ecstasy. 

We  may  remark,  howevel^,  that  these  strange  productions  are 
iiot  the  worst  part  of  French  literature.  They  are  chimeras,  and 
ptofess  tb  be  what  thev  are.  All  their  parts  are  in  keeping  and 
consistency,  because  th^  avowedly  discard  truth  of  imitation. 
They  sometimes  display  a  considerable  portion  of  imagination 
&nd  sensibility,  judiciously  enough  employed  according  to  the 
plan  of  their  composition.  They  caiinot  mirly  be  said  to  misre<^ 
present  nature  and  character,  for  they  do  not  pretend  to  repre-^ 
sent  either  the  one  or  the  other.  This  is  not  the  case  with  the 
"  fine  writers,"  as  the  French  call  them.  Their  surpasisingm^t 
is  sta,ted  by  Voltaire  to  consist  in  having  made  '^  aussi  bonnes 
ttLperiences  sur  le  coeur  humain,"  as  the  English,  ^^  sur  la  phy- 
sique." Identity  and  individuality  .become,  then,  in  regard  to 
their  works,  first-rate  considerations ;  yet,  we  profess,  we  know 
of  no  higher  burlesque  in  Scuderi  or  Gomberville,  than  Racine's 
lines,  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Alexander  the  Great,' 
addressing  a  queen  of  India : 

'*  Mais  dans  ce  m^me  temps,  souvenez-vous,  Madame, 
Que  vous  me  promettiez  quelque  place  en  votre  ame !'' 

This  is  indeed  "  wafting  sighs  from  the  Indus,'*   and  scarcely 
exceeded  by  Glumdalca's  rep^  to  Queen  Dollalloila: 

— '• — "  Madam,  I  am 
Your  most  obedient,  and  most  humble  servant!*' 

The  lines  quoted  fi*om  Racine,  are,  we  admit,  stated  to  be 
unlucky  ones  oy  the  French  themselves,  but  they  are,  strictly 
speaking  examples,  though  marked  ones,  of  the  peculiarities  of 
tnat  species  of  writing,  which  forms  what  they  call  the  "  pcrfeo* 
Honed  style.'*    This  style  is  distinguished  by  two  circumstances, 
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amoiur  othen,  which  we  wi^  at  pfsetent  paictiouliirly  to  note^ 
The  nrst  is,  that  it  is  strictly  and  exclusively  French.;  though  il 
cannot  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word  be  called  national :  the  s6^ 
cond  is,  that  it  finds  welcome  and  applause  in  almost  all  other 
countries,  yet  cannot  fairly  be  said  to  have  been  received  by  any* 
Both  these  observations  seem  to  require  some  e^lanation. 

Inasmuch  as  it  has  been  fashionea  by  themselves,  and  made  up^ 
as  they  say,  of  the  ^^  tout  artificiel ; "  inasmuch  as  it  acknow«^ 
ledges  the  despotic  supremacy  of  French  forms  and  convention^ 
ana  allows  itself  to  attempt  the  beautiful  and  the  natural  -only  as 
it  can  be  done  in  entire  submission  to  certain  modern  ordinances 
and  customs  established  amongst  themselves,  it  is  wholly  French^ 
and  nothing  but  French :  While,  on  the  other  hand,  as  it  has 
no  depth  of  root  in  history,  as  it  has  not  acquired,  fulness  an4 
vigour  in  the  course  of  aii  hereditary  transmission  through  the 
deep  course  of  time  and  the  varying  channels  of  public  events^ 
as,  m  fact,  it  has  no  genealogy,  it  cannot  boast  of  that  aniie^t 
and  inseparable  connection  with  the  manners  and  r^ecords  of  its 
country,  that  wou^d  render  it  worthy  to  be  called  nationaL    It 
must  not  be  Stupposed  that  the  academies  and  coteries  of  a  time 
pf  fashionable  refineipent  and  individual  vanity,  can  fonn  a  na? 
tional  literature,  any  more  than  the  dubs  of  the  Palais  Royal 
could  give  a  national  political  ^constitution.    In,  regard  to  Ui^ 
siecond  circumstance  we  have  mentioned,  n^unely,  that  the  French 
style  is  welcomed  and  applauded  in  all  countries,  without  having 
been  received  by,  any,  it  ^s  to  be  thus  explained.    The  tastes  and 
feelings  that  grow  up  and  strengthen  themselves  in  the  artificial 
temperament  of  genteel  society;  which  look  for  their  gr$itifica/t» 
tions  in  certain  agreements  with  its  rules  and  laws;  these  form  & 
class  that  admits  of  few  or  np  varieties,  and  which  is  ^read  over 
the  whole  of  civilized  Europe,  chiefly  by  means  of  its  great  cajHtal^ 
Now,  ^^  social  cultivation,"  as  Schfegel  says,  ^'  prevails  through 
out  the  whole  of  the  French  literature  and  art*    This  sb9f^«»» 
the  sense  for  the  ludicrous,  and  on  that  accoiHit  when  it  b  emr-f 
ried  to  an  over-refinemeQt,  it  is  the  death  of  e^ferf,  tUiig  like 
enthusiasm ;  for  all  enthusiasm,  all  poetry,  has  a  ludicrous  eSect 
to  the  unfeeling,'^     We  may  easily  conceive,  then,  a$  heluithar 
observes,  "  Wny  the  French  literature,  since  ^e  i^  of  Loui^ 
XIV.  has  been,  and  still  is^  so  well  received  in  the  upper  ranks 
of  society."    It  has,  we  see,  its  proper  elemex^  /throughout  all 
Europe,  within  those  ranks :  they  form  a  sphere  where  mannerS| 
and  even  opinions,  are  uniform ;  where  character  is  formed  to  one 
pattern ;  where  the  judgment,  and  even  ihe  affections,  all  move  in 
one  orbit,  round  a  central  spot  of  modish  authority.    It  is  im» 
possible  to  imagine  that  Lord  Chesterfield  should  not  be  more 
-^nd  of  Racine's  Esther  dian  of  Shakspeare's  Romeo  and  Juliet4 
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Bat  th^  Fteneh  style  is  not  merely  imported  as  an  e:kodc,  it  always 
xemoms  one.  It  is  only  fit  for  the  hot*house.  It  never  takes  root 
io  Ae  soil ;  it  never  flourishes  in  the  natural  air  of  the  countries 
to  which  it  has  been  brought  as  a  luxury  for  the  fashionable 
world.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  it  has  no  stamina  vigorous 
enough  to  establish  itself  deeply  in  the  character,  and  mat  it 
holds  no  correspondence  with  the  heart.  It  is  not  to  French 
poetry  diat  we  can  ^b  in  solitude  or  in  sorrow,  although  it  may 
be  found  to  harmonize  with  the  pensiveness  of  a  summer-house, 
'and  to  soothe,  while  it  indulges,  a  fit  of  the  vapours.  For  rea- 
sons already  noted,  it  has,  almost  every  where,  been  read,  praised, 
and  imitated;  but  where  has  it  spreaa,  strengthened,  and  fixed ! 
It  is  the  prerogative  of  natural  species  to  propagate  each  after 
its  kind,  but  French  literature  lives  and  dies  in  cold  celibacy : 
it  existB  but  in  unproductive  examples.  It  belongs  therefore  of 
iright  to  th^  people  that  have  invented  it.  They  ^may  boast  that 
it  has  been,  from  time  to  time,  copied  And  applauded  by  Italy, 
tSpain,  Germany,  and  Englana :  it  has  been  almost  universally 
caught,  like  the  contagion  of  their  politics,  and  been  as  widely 
eittended  as  the  temporary  ascendency  of  their  arms;  but  wher- 
isver  it  has  been  received  or  imposed,  it  has  always  remained 
extrinsic  to  the  national  style,  and  foreign  to  the  national  charac- 
ter; and,  sooner  or  later,  it  has  been  thrown  off  and  expelled, 
by  the  return  of  innate  energy,  like  the  paroxysm  of  a  disease, 
or  the  yoke  of  a  foreign  conquest. 

The  French,  however,  boast  loudly  of  the  universality  of  the 
reputatibn  of  their  poetry :  they  do  not  feel  the  extent  of  the  sa- 
crificefs  by  which  this  same  universality  must  be  purchased ;  and 
yet  there  are  several  analogies  in  natui'e  which  might  help  them 
to  some  sensibility  on  this  head.  Nothing  certainly  can  b^ 
TAore  universdl,  in  one  sense  of  the  word,  than  the  style  which 
makes  Alexander  the  Great  echo  b&ck  into  the  ears  of  the  young 
Parisian  beauty,  seated  in  a  loge  grilU^  the  very  compliments 
and  entreaties  which  she  found  it  so  difficult  to  resist  in  her 
boudoir,  when  they  were  pressed  upon  her  by  a  kneeling  mus- 
ijuetaire.  Shakspeare's  Juliet  would  have  no  mercy  shown  her 
by  critics  so  expert  and  practised:  her  mode  of  receiving 
Romeo's  attentions  would  be  vehemently  accused  of  a  want  of 
tbumure;  and  we  tremble  to  think  how  "  ks  religieuses"  of 
St.  Cyr  would  have  been  shocked  by  the  levity  ot  Rosalind; 
or  the  simplicity  of  Imogen.  The  French  style,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  one  that  reconciles  every  thing,  and  pleases  every  body ; 
nor  can  we  have  a  better  example  of  its  almost  miraculous  powers 
in  this  respect,  thah  the  play  which  Racine  wrote  for  the  devout 
estabUshment  just  referred  to.  We  have  already  named  the 
drama  of  Esther,  in  this  article.    Its  object  was  to  combine  reli* 
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gious  edification,  and  political  sarcasm,  with  royal  amoui^Sy 
amusement,  apd  s{dendotur.  It  was  written  at  the  instigation  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  the  mistress  of  Louis,  to  be  performed 
in  a  amventy  before  that  monarch  and  his  court,  by  the  scholars 
of  the  nuns — young  ladies  of  the  first  families  in  France!  Some 
rather  important  incongruities  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  English 
reader  of  this  description*  La  Harpe  has  given  an  impressive 
account  of  these  extraordinary  representations,  whidi  we  shall 
quote;  for  it  conveys  the  image  of  a  glory,  such  as  it  was,  that 
has  passed  away,  and  of  which  ^^  nothing  can  bring  back  the 
hour. 

**  Qu'on  se  represente  de  jeunes  personnes,  des  pensionnaires,  que 
leurage,leuf  voix,  leur  figure^  leur  inexperience  m^me,  rendaient  inte- 
ressantes,  executant  dans  un  couvent,  une  pi^ce  tir6e  de  PEcriture 
Sainte;  recitant  des  vers  pleins  d'une  onction  religieuse,  pleins  de 
douceur  et  d'harinonie,  qui  sembloient  rappeler  leur  propre  histoire  et 
cells  de  leur  fondatrice ;  qtd  la  peignoient  des  cotdeurs  lies  plus  touchantes, 
sous  lesyeux  (Pun  monarque  qui  Vadorait,  etd^une  cour  qui  etoit  ^  ses 
pieds;  qui  offroient  k  tous  moments  les  allusions  les  plus  piqtiantes,  a  la 
Jlatterie  ouala  maligniiSj  et  Pen  concerra  que  cette  reunion  de  cir« 
Constances,  dans  un  spectacle  qui^  par  lui-m^me^  n'appelait  pas  la 
jseverite,  devait  etre  la  chose  du  monde  la  plus  seduisante." 

All  this  must'  certainly  have  been  *'  one  of  the  most  seducing 
things  in  the  world."  We  do  not  wonder  that  Madame  de  Se- 
vign^,  giving  an  account  of  these  superb  spectacles,  is  impelled 
to  exclaim,  in  the  very  height  of  a  Frenchwoman's  enthusiasm, 
**  Racine  a  bien  de  Tesprit ! "  ♦  We  could  have  condemned 
ourselves  to  sit  by  the  side  of  a  hoop-petticoat,  to  have  been 
present  at  that  imposing  assemblage  of  princely  grandeur  and 
pleasure,  and  pietv  and  beauty,  and  pomp  and  pageanty,  the  toute 
ensemble  of  which  could  exist  in  no  other  country  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  but  France.  We  would  mllingly  have  changed  our 
pens  for  white-sticks,  or  even  yeomen's  nalberts,  to  have  seen 
the  devout  mistress  who  established  the  convent,  the  monarchal 
?•  who  adored  her,"  the  courtiers  "  who  were  at  her  feet,"  and 
(certainly  not  the  least  remarkable  part  of  the  company ;)  the 
**  eight  Jesuits  with  Father  Gaillard"  who,  according  to  Madame 
de  Sevign^,  ''honoured  the  spectacle  with  their  presence."  But 
more  than  all  these,  more  than  Madame  de  Maintenon,  or  Louis, 
or  the  Jesuits,  or  even  than  the  Pere  Gaillard  himself,  do  we 
estimate  the  ''jeunes  pensionnaires,"  on  the  stage,  rendered  so  in- 

•  he  Bruo,  writiog  to  Voltaire,  says,  '*  The  bel-esprit  wanders  from  nature, 
the  genios  approaches  to  it."    Champefort,  in  his  eulogy  of  Fontaine,  asks  par-  . 
doo  for  praising  *'  Tesprit  **  in  that  author.    *'  Quel  homroe,'*  he  exclaims,  '^  fut 
jamais  plus  audessus  de  ce  que  Ton  appelie  esprit ! "  Neither  le  6ruo»  nor  Chainpe* 
iort,  «eems  to  have  imbibed  the  spirit  of  French  criticism^ 
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teresting  by  their  voice,  beauty,  and  inexperience,'  and  delivering 
in  the  gentlest  sweetest  accents,  to  the  gorgeous  silent  audience, 
so  royal,  reverend,  military,  and  gallant,  the  polished  verses  of 
Bacine !  These  verses,  full  of  "  onctixm  religieuse"  and  yet 
carrying  with  them,  we  are  told,  the  most  pointed  allusions  both 
flattering  and  malignant"  It  may  be  imagined  how  keenly  such 
allusions  would  be  relished,  in  the  midst  of  such  persons,  sur- 
rounded by.  such  scenes,  and  mingled  with  the  solemnity  of 
scriptural  subjects,  and  the  magnincence  of  elaborate  poetry  ! 
Esther  was  intended  as  a  portrait  of  Madame  de  Maintenon ;  and 
Ia  Harpe  asks,  if  the  court  could  avoid  thinking  of  her  predeces- 
sor^ Madame  de  Montespan,  when  Esther  thus  speaks  of  Vasthi : 

**  Peut-dtre  on  t'a  conte  la  fameuse  disgrace, 
De  Paltidre  Vasthi,  dontfoccupe  la  ptace^ 
Lorsque  le  Roi,  centre  elle  enflainni6  de  depit, 
La  chassa  de  son  trone,  ainsi  que  de  son  lit  /  " 

Allusions  so  express  and  particular,  so  indulgent  to  the  royal 
vices,  and  at  the  same  time  so  rich  in  all  the  stimulants  of  courtly 
malice  and  scandal,  could  not  but  powerfully  recommend  a  piece^ 
**  tiree  de  VEcriture  Sainte"  to  ears  polite.  How  far  the  nuns  of 
St.  Cyr  acted  suitably  in  permitting  their  young  scholars  to  oc- 
cupy thefr  fancies  with  these  allusions,  it  is  no  longer  interesting 
to  inqtfire.  « 

In  considering  the  merits  of  the  French.poets,  and  of  the  code 
of  rules  to  which  they  are  subject,  we  have  taken  evety  opportu- 
nity of  checking  our  sentiments  by  tests  of  their  correctness,  the 
most  strict  that  have  presented  themselves.  If  there  be  any  mean- 
ing in  our  opinions,  they  must  connect  themselves  with  something 
beyond  our  own  assertions ;  and,  in  some  way,  support  them- 
selves upon  general  principles  and  admitted  tacts.  It  is  their 
carelessness  about  this,  that  warrants  us  in  applying  the  epithet 
impertinent  to  certain  doctrines  of  our  neighbours.  Voltaire, 
after  praising  the  pure  taste,  classical  accomplishments,  and 
lively  genius  of  Pope,  attempts  to  ridicule  an  exq[uisite  passajge 
in  Hamlet ;  and,  in  so  doing,  exclaims — ^'  ,This  is  the  stuff  which 
Mr.  Pope  thinks  fine ! "  Any  one  but  a  Frenchman  would  have 
suspected,  that  he  might,  by  chance,  be  wrong  in  decrying  a 
piece  of  foreign  poetry,  which  a  native  critic,  of  whose  general 
sense,  taste,  and  learning,  he  had  professed  the  highest  notion^ 
regarded  as  transcendantly  sublime  and  beautiful. 

It  appears  that  La  Fontaine  totally  differed  in  taste,  as  well 
as  in  practice,  from  the  '^  fine  writers  *'  his  contemporaries.  His 
eulogist  informs  us,  that  he  was  delighted  with  the  pastoral  images 
in  iJ-Urfe;  while  La  Harpe,  in  his  remarks  on  the  ancient 
pastoral,  says,  that  there  is  no  species  of  poetry  in  greater  di8«- 
credit  amongst  the  French,  and  tne  Abb^  de  Lule  expresses  hit 
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regret  that  the''' fiJse  delicacy  and  unforiimate  prcjadices''  of 
his  countrymen  should  have  proscribed  the  style  suited  to  the 
pastoral.  We  must  place  Fontanes,  both  in  discernment  and 
sensibility,  at  an  immeasurable  height  above  the  standard  judg- 
ments ox  French  criticism,  while,  he  himself  confesses  certain 
peculiarities  of  character,  and  seems  contented  to  be  consigned 
to  an  inferior  order  of  literature,  careless  of  the  authcnrity  of 
the  Academy,  or  the  seductions  of  splendid  success.  He  seems 
willing  that  his  companions  should  under-rate  his  style  as  much 
as  they  pleased;  he  does  not  the  less  shrink  from  entrusting  his 
&me  to  it.  In  the  shape  of  apolc^es  for  himsdf,  he  is  perpe- 
tually discovering  a  true  feeling  ror  the  highest  beaut^  and 
powers  of  composition ;  and,  we  may  add,  a  thorough  recogni-* 
tion  of  all  those  principles  on  which  we  pronounce  I>rench  criti- 
cism to  be  &lse,  tne  poetry  it  praises  to  be  of  an  inferior  kind,  and 
its  denial  of  the  superiority  of  the  early  European  writers  to  be 
heresy.  He  does  not  envy  the  fine  authors  of  his  day  their  pc^m-* 
larity,  or  the  praise  due  to  '^  le  beau  toars  de  vers,  le  beau  laa^ 
gage,  la  justesse,  les  bonnes  rimes ; "  but  he  scruples  not  to  avow 
his  own  preference  of  the  barbarous  elder  writers  oi  bis  country,^ 
such  as  Marot  and  St.  Gelais,  whose  merits,  in  spite  of  the 
fashion  of  the  time,  he  cannot  consid^  eclipsed  by  thei>rillianc]f 
of  the  age  of  Louis  Quatorze.  He  proceeds,  he  says,  ^  some* 
times  by  one  road,  and  sometimes  by  another,  but  he  always 
travels  most  surely  when  he  follows  the  steps  of  the  old  poets.'* 
In  this  respect,  then,  Fontanes  affords  us  a  remarkable  support, 
and  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  what  we  have  noticed  as  One 
of  the  most  objectionable  features  in  French  criticism.  He  lool^ed 
for  the  treasures  of  literature  deep  in  the  mines  of  native  genius, 
careless  of  &e  clipped  and  hammered  currency  of  the  Academy^ 
made  up  of  conventional  tokens,  and  doubtful  imitations.  In  his 
opinion,  ^^  le  secret  de  plaire  ne  consiste  pas  toujours  en  I'ajuste- 
ment,  ni  meme  en  la  regularity.  Comhien  voyons^mus  de  ces 
heaui^s  regtdi^res  qui  ne  tmichent  pointy  et  dont  personne  fCest 
amoureiix  /''  In  albhumility  he  ventures  to  hope,  that  **  des  Vers 
qui  enjambent"  may  be  pardoned  to  him;  for  they  cannot,  <^  in 
his  way  of  writing,"  be  avoided,  without  making  ^*  desdeiours** 
ttnd  *^  des  recUs  aussi  froids  que  beaux  ; "  without  submitting 
to  ^^  coNTRAiNTES  FORTES  iNUTiLES,"  and  neglecting  ^*  le  plaisir 
du  coeur^  pour  travaiUer  a  la  satisfaction  de  Poreille.^*  It  is  thus 
that  he  condemns  that  style  of  frigid  and  superficial  declama- 
tion, which  he  saw  praised  and  flourishing  around  him,  n^d 
which  constitutes  what  the  French  deem  the  pride  of  their  Uter 
rature  I — ^a  style,  ^^  aussi  froid  que  beau,"  in  which  the  sallies 
of  passion  are  adjusted  to  a  certain  order,  and  confined  witbio 
prescribed  limitsj  in  the  same  way  a»  the  liord  Chamberlain 
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<lireetS9  before  a  cotirt  birth-day,  how^  the  horses'  h€$ads  shall 
Btand,  where  the  carriages  shall  afm*oadi  ihe  palace,  and  how 
tjbey  shall  retom  to  their  homes*  The  evils  that  attend  the  ser- 
vility of  the  latter  practice,  Fo^tanes  has  the  delicacy  to  apply 
only  to  his  own  "  cenre"  of  poetry;  bat  they  alike  result  from 
it,  whatever  may  be  the  species  of  composition.  Delille,  tuid 
one  or  two  of  the  latest  French  writers,  have  the  merit  of  daring 
occasional^  to  introduce  verses  ^^  qui  emamb^at"  into  smoiK 
poetry,  but  the  French  critics  still  loudly  protest  against  the 
licence :  *  it  is  sufficient  to  midce  them  overtook  any  degree  of 
elegance,  tenderness,  energy,  or  pathos,  contained  in  the  thought 
Fontanes  could  not  confine  himself  within  the  narrowness  of 
their  syst^n.  He  saw  that  it  mistook 'handicraft  dexterity  for 
the  som  of  kitelleotuai  art :  he  discerned  its  real  meanness  and 
poverty,  in  the  midst  of  its  boasts^  He  felt  that  it  elevated  the 
^^  leather  and  prunella''  above  genuine  worth;  that  its  attrac- 
tions addressed  themselves  chiefly  to  common-place  minds  and 
the  inferior  qualities  of  character;  to  those  dispositions  which  ate 
scrupulous  only  because  they  are  infirm,  and  cautious  only  be^ 
cause  they  are  ignorant;  while,  in  the  same  proportion,  and 
for  the  same  rioasons,  it  was  calculated  to  disgust  the  manliness 
of  large  and  generous  natures. 

It  is  impossible  to  open  a  page  of  standard  French  criticism^ 
without  finding  an  exaiiq>le  of  what  we  have  been  observing* 
Boileau,  for  instance,  lays  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  ^^  one 
would  raliter  lolerate^  senerally  speaking,  a  low  or  common^ 
thought^  expressed  in  noble  worthy  than  a  noble  thought  expressed 
in  mean  languag£"  This  is  in  the  teeth  of  Cicero's  doctrine, 
that  "  nature  without  instruction  is  more  powerful  than  instruc- 
tion without  nature;  "  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  coincides  with 
the  Clown's  opinion,  that  the  Beefeater  is  more  like  a  King  than 
ills  Majesty.  Boileau's  preference  and  authority  has  opened  a  pro- 
lific source  of  offensive  inflation,  aflectation,  tinsel,  frigidity,  and 
vulgarity.  Moreover,  it  lets  us  into  the  weakest  side  of  the  French 
character  generally,  including  manners,  and  politics,  as  well  as  lite- 
rature. As  noble  words  are  within  the  reach  of  persons  who  havtD 
no  more  command  over  noble  thoughts  than  Owen  Glendower  had 
over  the  {spirits  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  maxim  in  question  furnishes  ^n 
ample  authority  to  pretenders:  like  the  diplomas  of  some  of  the 
jScotch  collies,  it  gives  a  professional  authority  to  quackery  and 
atupidity.  We  have  heara  of  a  person's  declaring  that  he  could 
not  read  the.  word  beverage  in  poetry  without  thinking  of  smalU 

I  111  I  I      I        II     I  III  I  I  ■     .  !■  ^1  ■      .  ■  ■  I  -i 

•  M.  Cbenier  is  afraid  that  sach  liberties  must  bart  the  "  general  harmony  "  of 
the  piece  in  which  they  are  introduced.  Malherbe,  he  says,  banished  them  from 
French  verse.  Racine  constantly  observed  the  rule  laid  doun  by  Malherl^e;  ani 
JBoUean  consecrates  it  as  "  une  perfectionnement  remargMbU.** 
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be6r«  Such dn oneshould  livey  and  write,  and  oagitat^  in  Franioe 
alone,  where  Boileau  q[)ecifies,  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
proo&  of  Racine's  genius,  that  this  great  poet  has  <Mioe  been  able 
to  introduce  the  word  dogs  (diiens)  into  oramatic  veise,  without 
shocking  the  delicacy  of  a  French  audience ! 

Rousseau  is  another  author,  belcm^ing  to  the  same  nation,  whose 
style  is  an  o£fering  made  to  nature,  m  a  strong  feeling  of  her  divir 
nity. — We  have  nothing  here  to  do  with  the  abstract  justice  and 
moral  propriety  of  his  sentiments : — it  would  almost  seem  as  if  his 
country  must  do  mischief  one  way  or  the  other: — but  to  us,  we 
confess,  it  appears,  that  Rousseau  carried  the  eloquence  of  sensi- 
bilitv  to  the  very  highest  pitch  of  fervour.  In  this  respect  we  do 
not  know  his  equal:  bis  language  has  an  intensity  that  causes  it 
to  pierce  to  the  marrow  :—iinien,  with  this  power,  it  hajqiens.to 
touch  upon  a  tender  part  of  the  reader's  mind, — upon,  some  dis* 
eased  or  afflicted  sympathy, — the  e£fect  is  terrible.  'What  a 
dreadful  mirror  does  the  following  passage  present,  to  startje^ 
with  its  own  dark  likeness,  the  som  that  has  withered  under  the 
effects  of  fatal  disappointment  or  irreparable  loss : — 

**  J'etois  jeune  encore ;— mais  ce  doux  sentiment  de  jouissance  et 
d'esperance  qui  vivifie  la  jeunesse,  me  quitta  pour  jamais.  Des-lors 
Petre  sensible  fut  mort  a  demi.  Je  ne  vis  plus  devant  moi,  que  les 
tristes  restes  d'une  vie  insipide.  ****•»**  Je  venois  rechercher 
)e  pa886  qui  n'etoit  plus,— ^t  qui  ne  pouvoit  rcnaitre ! '' 


This  specifies  to  the  consciousness,  something, — (a  small  part) 
r— of  what  Shakspeare  suggests  X/q  the  imagination  in  the  last 
burst  of  Lear'9  breaking  heart : — 

»    ^      ■  **  O  thou  wilt  come  no  more, 
Never,  never,  never,  never,  never ! " 

Rousseau'^  haqd  was  asainst  French  criticism,  as  its  hand 
was  against  him.  Voltaire,  we  great  champion  of  what  is  false  and 
poor  m  feelinff,  professed  as  inuch  contempt  for  Rousseau,  as  for 
the  Hebrew  Lyrics,  the  Greek  Odes,  and  English  Poetry.  And 
it  is  thus  that  Rousseau  parses  judgment  on  French,  dramatic 
verse: 

•  **  Communement  tout  se  passe  en  beaux  dialogu^  bien  agenc68« 
bien  ronflans,  o^  Pon  vpit  d'abortd  que  le  premier  soin  de  chaque  in? 
terlocuteur  est  toujours  celui  de  briller.  Presque  tout  s'enonce  en 
maxiroes  g^nerales.  Quelque  agites  qu'ils  puissent  toe,  ils  songent 
toujours  plus  au  public  qu*6  eux-memes.  ♦♦♦*♦♦*•♦.  Hya  encore 
une  certaine  dignity  manier6e  dans  le  geste  et  dans  le  propos,  qui  ne 

(>ermet  jamais  a  la  passion  de  parler  exactement  son  langi^,  ni  h 
*auteur  de  rev^tir  son  personage^  et  d^  se  transporter  au  lieu  de  la 


scene.*' 
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• 

•'  Schl^el  niay  be  a^  wrong,  in  what  he  says  of  the  French 
dramatic  poetry,  as  the  writer  in  the  ^*  Mercure"  affirms  he  is ; 
irat  at  all  events  he  has  only  been  struck  by  it  as  Rousseau  was. 
'The  following  passi^,  taken  from  the  Lectures,  is  a  repetition  in- 
other  words  of  what  we  have  given  above : 

**  It  is  only  a  certain  full-dressed  and  formal  beauty  which  is  incom*^ 
patible  with  the  greatest  truth  of  expression,  and  this  beauty  is  ex- 
actly that  which  is  demanded  in  the  style  of  a  French  tragedy. 
*********  The  main  cause  lies  in  a  national  feature ;  in  tne 
social  endeavour  never  to  forget  themselves  in  presence  of  others,  and 
always  to  exhibit  themselves  to  the  greatest  possible  advantage.  It  has 
been  often  remarked,  that,  in  French  tragedy,  the  poet  is  always  too 
easily  seen  through  the  discourses  of  the  different  personages ;  that  he 
communicates  to  them  his  presence  of  mind,  his  cool  reflection  on  their 
aituation,,  and  bis  desire  to  shine  upon  all  occasions.  When  we  accu- 
rately examine  the  most  of  their  tragical  speeches,  we  shall  find  that 
they  are  seldom  sach  as  would  be  delivered  by  persons  speakine  or  act* 
iog  by  themselves  without  any  restraint.  We  shall  generally  discover 
Aomething  in  them  which  betrays  a  reference  more  or  less  perceptible 
to  the  spectator.  Before,  however,  our  compassion  can  be  powerfully 
excited,  we  must  be  familiar  with  the  characters.  But  how  is  this 
possible,  if  we  are  always  to  see  them  yoked  to  the  views  and  endea- 
vours of  the  author,  or,  what  is  worse,  to  an  unnatural  and  assumed 
grandeur  of  character  ?  We  must  overhear  them  in  their  unguarded . 
moments,  when  they  imagine  themselves  alone,  and  throw  aside  all 
care  and  precaution." 

The  animation  which  poetry  is  intended  to  produce,  whether  it 
be  of  the  passions  or  the  imagination,  can  only  be  yielded  to  with  a 
good  grace,  when  the  reader  is  assured  of  the  earnestness  of  the  au- 
thor, and  that  the  feeling  in  which  each  passage  was  written, 
went  even  beyond  that  which  it  seeks  to  excite;  the  least  appear- 
ance of  artifice  strikes  enthusiasm  to  the  ground,  and  occasions 
a  sense  of  mortification  and  shame.  .  We  repeat,  then,  that  the 
defects  blamed  above,  are  decisive  marks  of  a  weak  judgment 
and  a  vulgar  taste;  for  they  consist,  not  in  forgetting  the  smaller 
decorums  in  the  zeal  of  a  great  design,  or  under  me  power  of 
an  absorbing  emotion ;  but  in  extending  petty  forms  until  they 
encroach  on  essential  principles,  and  at  length  shock  even  com- 
mon sense  by  transgressing  the  elements  of  subordination,  and 
reversing  the  natural  order  of  importance.  The  title  of  one  of 
Boileau's  chapters  on  Longinus  is  very  applicable  here,  ^^  ei| 
effet,  de  trop  s'arreter  aux  petites  choses,  cela  g^Ue  tout."  A 
inost  disagreeable  character  may  be  often  seen  resulting  from  this 
error  in  private  life;  and  in  poetry  its  influence  is  in  the  last  de- 
gree odious.   Tbe  imperfections  of  the  Italiai),  gpi^iish,  English^ 
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and  Germaif  poetir,  by  which  the  French  prohes  to  be  AoAed, 
are  a|l  ef  another  Una ;  they  all  belong  to  the  &mily  of  hardi' 
messes.    The  French  critiGs  quarrel  with  the  poetry  of  these  etheir 
natioiis,  as  a  timid  rider  quarrds  with  a  metdesotne  horse ;  while 
we  object  to  theirs  on  the  same  principle  that  the  Englisit 
sportsman  would  express  his  contempt  for  the  amusement  which 
tne  French  court  calls  hunting,  ana  which  consists  in  cantering 
down  one  long  avenue  and  up  another.    Still  we  find»  in  the 
consistency  oF  their  opinicms,  a  corroboration  of  the  justice  of 
ours;  as  we  have  supported  ourselves  on  what  Fontanes  aj^roved 
and  enjoyed,  so  may  we  derive  a  cogent  oonfipnation  of  our  seu-- 
timents  nom  the  disapprobation  and  ridicule  of  Voltaire.  Bacoa 
says  of  the  ode^  that  *'  it  strikes  the  mind  as  it  were  with   a 
divine  sceptre; ''  Voltaire  is  of  opinion^  that^  ^^  as  a  people  be- 
comes enlightened,  the  ode  fidls  mto  di^^ce  on  account  of  its 
exaggerations^*     Milton  extols  '<  those  frequent  songs  through- 
out the  Law  and  the  Prophets;  which,    m  the  v^  critical 
art  of  composition,   may   easily  be  made  appear  to  be  over 
all  other  kinds  of  lyric  poetry  incomparable."     The  Psalms 
and  the  Prophets  are  described  by  Voltaire  as  made  up  of  ^  ga- 
lamatias ;"  of  mere  absurdity,  and  rank  fustian.    He  thinks  me 
English  style  is  ^^  trop  copi^  des  ecrivains  Hebreux; "  but  on  one 
occasion  we  find  him  letting  a  suspicion  escape^  that  '^  this  style 
mav.  perhaps  elevate  the  spkit  though  bu  an  irregular  fnarchJ* 
What  can  be  more  satisfactory  than  this  T  What  more  flattmns 
testimony  could  we  desire  I  One  of  our  living  poets  has  noticed 
the  influence  of  the  old  English  translation  of  the  Scripture^ 
committed  as  it  is  to  every  boSy's  hands,  on  the  public  taste.   It  is 
probably  to  this,  more  than  to  any  thing  else,  that  we  are  indebted 
for  the  force  of  imagination  ana  habit  of  contemplation  disco- 
verable in  the  body  of  our  people.     The  sublimities  of  the  ori^ 
ffinal  have  been,  amongst  all  our  ranks  and  classes,  the  object  <^ 
daily  thought;  and  their  admiration  has  been  trained  to  '^  the 
height  of  tnis  great  argument''  *  Indeed  we  know  of  no  more  cer- 
tain proof  of  a  small,  vain,  egotistic,  and  shallow  spirit,  than  an  in*" 
sensibility  to  the  magnificence  that  abides  within  the  clouds  and 
shadows  of  the  Hebrew  compositions.    We  are  here  alluding  to 


*  The  style  of  the  period  when  the  translation  in  common  use  was  made,  has 
presenrcd  more  of  the  eneri^y  and  character  of  the  original  than  could  have  beeo 
•oped  for  from  modern  hands.  Indeed,  nothing  can  be  more  remarkable  thaa  the 
fuperiority  of  oar  early  translatipns,  in  the  way  of  conveying  the  spirit  of  % 
foreign  work.  As  Ben  Jonson  says  in  behalf  of  the  English  edition  of  Gazmaa 
d^Alffuracbe,  which  fully  confirms  our  favourable  testimony, 

**  then  it  chimes 

When  the  old  words  do  strike  on  the  new  tines  i  ** 
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AeittL  only  tiA  a  test  of  good  taste  ;  in  this  respect  they  try  all  the 
higher  qualities  of  perception  and  feeling.     He  must  be  pre- 
pared to  talce  a  flight  above  the  most  attractive  sensualities,  who 
will  follow  their  mysterious  course.  He  must  look  out  far  beyond 
himsell^  for  his  chief  pride  and  his  choicest  gratifications,  who 
would  enjoy  their  grandeur.    Voltaire  was  totally  destitute  of 
that  quality  of  magnanimity  which  is  necessary  to  elevate  the 
comprehension  to  the  height  of  the  noblest  beauties ;  there  never 
was  a  man  that  had  less  of  the  romantic  in  his  disposition;  he 
bad  not  dignity  enough  in  his  consciousness  of  the  things  about 
Jiim,  to  perceive  the  value  <^  that  wise  neglect,  by  which,  as 
Barice  finely  says,  ^^  generous  nature  is  permitted  to  choose  her 
own  road  to  perfection."     This  writer,  or  philosopher^  as  he  is 
called,  had  for  his  principal  (acuity,  and  must  be  contented  to 
have  for  his  chief  fame,  the  power  of  degrading  the  value  of 
things:  whatever  passed  through  his  hands  came  deteriorated 
irom  them.     His  talent  was  ^'  de  dire  bassement  toutes  les 
choses."     Even  when  his  arguments  are  ranged  on  the  side  of 
trtith  and  virtue,  the  way  in  which  they  are  constituted,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  urged,  invite  to  a  li^ht  indifference  in 
regard  to  both.    He  leads  to  those  low  conceptions  of  the  human 
character  and  destiny,  which  form  the  best  excuse  for  systematic 
profligacy  of  conduct;  and  his  general  tone  is  tinctured  with 
that  fevity  in  regard  to  the  integrity  of  mean^  which  can  only 
discredit  worthy  ends,  and  promote  the  triumph  of  the  worst. 
He  belongs  to  the  class  which  he  describes  as  ^V  les  gens  qui  ne 
regardent  jamais  les  choses  les  plus  serieuses,  c]^ue  comme  l*occa- 
sion  de  dire  un  bon  mot ; ''   who  put  us  irresistibly  in  mind  of 
the  monkey  tribe,  that  are  always  grinning  in  their  deformity, 
and  cause  their  spectators  to  laugh  i0  contempt  and  sbame, 
as  it  were,  of  their  very  selves.     It  is  a  pitiable  event  when  the 
great  interests  of  society,  the  name  of  philosophy,  and  the  re^ 
putadon  of  improvement,   fall  all  under  the  influence  of  this 
vain,  pert,  and  shallow-hearted  race.  We  are  not  wholly  without 
the  scnool  in  England;  its  disciples  are  persons  with  whom  self- 
sufficiency  is  the  moving^  principle.     AH  their  qualities,  par- 
ticuka*ly  those  which  do  them  the  most  service,  will  be  found  di* 
rectly  opposed  to  magnanimity.   Even  their  style  is  small^  sharp, 
trifling,  and  ajflpected;  it  is  described  in  the  censure  that  has  been 
pafi»»ed  against  that  of  a  Roman  author,  considered  by  some  to 

And  it  would  seem  that  old  words  are  best  suited  to  do  tliis.  Cottoo*s  translation 
of  Montaigne  is  another  proof  of  what  we  have  been  affirming.  The  task  of  traos« 
latipn  had  not  tbea  been  cousigned  ta  mere  dunces.    It  was  thought  that 

— **  Boo  1(8  deserre  translators  of  like  coat. 
As  was  the  genius  wherewith  they  were  wrote.** 
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bdohg  to  the  fiunily  in  question ;  ^'  he  makes  a  pass  with  a  pin, 
but  with  the  flourish  of  a  fencing  master,  and  when  he  pricks 
fancies  that  he  has  mortally  pierced." 

We  are  led,  then,  to  place  some  confidence  in  our  own  jad^- 
ment  on  French  poetry,  first,  by  observing  what  is  most  to  tne 
taste  of  the  French  authors  for  whom  we  have  the  highest  re- 
spect,   and  whose  genius  is  indisputable;    and,   secondly,    by 
looking  at  the  works  which  are  n^lected,  condemned,  or  de- 
spised, by  those  French  critics  and  writers,  who  chiefly  exem- 
plify what  we  consider  the  errors  of  the  French  style.    Another 
mode  of  checking  our  sentiments,  is  suggested  by  the  boast, 
which  is  in  every  Frenchman's  mouth,  and  which  is  dispersed 
throughout  almost  the  whole  of  their  publications ;  that  their 
literature  generally,  and  particularly  their  poetry,  is  acknow-* 
ledged  by  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  except  Er^land,  to  be  excel- 
'lent  above  every  other.     The  superior  taleiit  ot  their  writers,  and 
the  superior  beauty  of  their  style,  they  consider  as  great  luminous 
truths,   flashing  conviction,   and  dazzling  the   universal   view. 
Voltaire  says,  **  II  est  vrai  que  I'Anglet^rre  a  TEurope  contre 
elle  en  ce  point."  La  Harpe  abounds  with  similar  assertions,  and 
he  traces  tne  unequalled  reputation  of  French  poetry,  to  its  imr 
provement  on  the  acknowledged  merits  of  the  antique.     If  all 
this  were  true;  if  there  existed  a  broad  and  encompassing  line  of 
affinity  between  the  efiiisions  of  French  talent,  and  the  natural 
feelings  of  mankind,  in  the  various  kingdoms  of  Europe,  with 
the  single  exception  of  our  own ;  and  ii  this  modern  testimony 
were  sanctionea  by  the  connection  of  its  object  with  the  remains 
of  antique  genius;  a  connection  originating  in  a  feeling  of  vener 
ration  for  the  glory  of  other  times,  and  of  dissent  firom  the 
buz  of  the  moment,  when  it  is  raised  against  the  silent  past;  if 
this  were  the  case,  as  it  is  pretended  to  be,  our  opinion  would  be 
strongly  suspected  even  by  ourselves.    But  if  the  facts  are  quite 
otherwise,  we  have  a  right  to  claim  the  benefit  of  the  directly  oppor 
site  conclusion.     If  the  French  style  of  poetry  is  disowned  by  the 
strongest  native  spirits  in  every  countnr;  if  it  has  no  support  in  any, 
but  in  the  tastes  of  those  who  have  iornjied  themselves  according 
to  an  artificial  and  unmeaning  standard  of  manners,    which 
destroys  all  real  features  of  character,  whether  individual   or 
public;*    if  French  criticism  alone  permits  itself  to   exercise 
bfiensive  and  absurd  outrages  against  all  the  great  reputations 
both  of  the  ancient  world,  and  of  the  early  modern  times ;  setting 
up  against  the  prescriptive  honours  of  ages,  its  own  high  opinion 

•  Warton  ootices  the  effect  of  *<  the  tacit  compacts  of  fashion,  which  promote 
cWility  by  diffusing  habits  of  unifbrmtty,  and  thus  destroy  pecoliarities  of  charec* 
ItT  and  sitaatloD.** 
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of  itself,  and  the  all-sufficiency  of  Richelieu's  academy:  if  this 
should  turn  out,  as  we  suspect  it  will,  to  be  the  right  way  of 
putting  the  case,  we  certainly  shall  not  profess  any  oiffidence  of 
ourselves,  in  pressing  a  disagreement  with  our  neighbours  that 
has  so  many  supports  untainted  with  the  weakness  of  self-partia- 
lity.     Now,   tnen,   for  the  fa9ts.      We  apprehend  that  it  is 
simply  a  matter  of  observation,  that  the  admired  early  Italian 
writers,  are,  in  what  may  be  termed  the  spirit  of  their  style,  in 
their  mode  of  looking  at  natural  objects,  and  their  feeling  of 
what  chiefly  communicates  lively  and  intense  impressions,  much 
more  akin  to  the  barbarous  English  writers  of  the  times  of  Eliza- 
beth, James,  and  Charles  I.  than  to  the  polished  French,  of 
the  age  of  Louis  XIV.     But,  supposing  this  should  be  diq)uted9 
it  cannot  be  controverted  that  in  EngUsh  liiterature,  more  than 
in  French,  are  to  be  found  the  signs  of  an  enthusiastic  admiration 
of  those  great  men,  who  shone  in  the  morning  splendour  of  art 
and  letters ;  and  that  English  criticism  is  always  at  least  respect- 
ful towards  the  Italian  poets;  while  the  French  critics  seldom  or 
never  praise  them,  but  to  insult  them  by  placing  certain  alleged 
absurmties  against  their  merits,  and  some  Frendiman's  produc- 
tion above  them.     Compare,  for  instance,  La  Harpe's  notice  of 
Dante  with  Warton's  in  his  History  of  Poetry ;  and  observe  the 
rich  reflection  of  Italian  grace  and  sublimity  in  Milton  !     The 
latter  brought  from  his  pilgrimage,  to  what  he  deemed  the. land 
of  poetiy,  a  feeling  of  what  was  due  to  an  emulation  of  its  genius, 
very  different  from  that  which  seems  to  have  influenced  Voltaire^ 
in  the  work  which  M.  Chenier  considers  as  at  least  equalling 
'^Ariosto.^'*  Lord  Holland's  account  of  the  two  principal  Spanish, 
dramatists  sufficiently  manifests  that  the  Spanish  muse  has  nothing 
in  common  with  the  French  Academy ;  and  the  taste  of  the 
nation,  as  is  trulv  stated  by  Schlegel,  has  of  late  years  retaken  a 
strong  tendency  m  favour  of  the  national  literature,  in  recover- 
ing from  the  momentary  ascendancy  of  a  French  school ;  a  cir- 
cumstance that  sometimes  occurs  in  all  countries,  for  reasons 
diat  have  been  before  explained.  As  to  Germany,  France  jcannot 
boast  of  any  very  flatteringtestimony  from  that  nation  of  affected 
but  original  thinkers.      The  work  of  Schlegel  on  Dramatic 
Literature,   with  all  its  blemishes,  triumphs  over  French  criti- 
cism by  its  superiority  of  execution,  while  it  conveys  the  bitterest 
condemnation  of  the  leading  principles  and  chief  examples  of 
French  poetry.     It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  more  striku^  con-  . 


*  CotDsideriDg  bow  Frenchmen  oaght  to  feel  in  regard  to  the  female  whose  name 
Voltaire  has  attacked  to  his  unnatural  obscenity,  we  view  ^^  La  Pucelle"  as-the 
most  infamous  work  that  disgraces  the  literature  of  any  period  or  language.  Itf 
chief  feature  is  nnmuiliness.  ' 
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tntftt  to  the  crkical  labom  of  Vollatrey  MarmoiAel,  La  HaTpe^ 
Palissot,  Chenier,  fte.  than  the   German  work.    It  is  distio^ 

faished  by  ft  fCraig  feeling  for  distinct  and  peculiar  traits;  the 
rendmen  are  anxious  to  lose  all  these  in  a  st^uodard  splendour 
and  polish :  it  uses  imagination  as  a  powerful  aUy  of  discffranwail; 
ibe  Frenchmen  oppose  the  tw^^  to  each  oA&n  it  qmsads  ksdf 
out  over  die  hi^;nt,  depth,  and  width,  of  human  nature  ^  the 
Frenchmen  enfefeoeh  themselves  within  the  narrow  limits  of  their 
own  mode»  and  (^imons.  Schlegel  informs  us,  that  the  public 
taale  in  Germapj^  has  beai  so  decidedly  aniiiniif  Fieneh  trage* 
dies,  that  tbare  is  no  longer  cftoae^tamr  any  illusion  from  that 
quarter. 

So  saaekiiMr^dkfr  general  suffi*age  of  the  continent  in  fevour.of 
JSpcneh  ptfetcy;  let  us  now  examine  what  support  it  can  derive  from 
die  acknowledged  excellence  of  the  antique.  It  is  at  least  very  evi« 
dent  that  tlie  antique  owes  nothing  to  French  criticism.  Fonteneile 
Bays  of  iElflciiylus  that  he  was  mad!  Reaffirms  that  it  would  evince 
».WBnt  of  reason  not  to  acknowledge  how  infinitely  the  French 
theatre  is  above  the  Greek.  The  same  Frenchman  remarks,  of 
Virgil's  sixth  .^Ineid,  that  he  could  not  have  recovered  from  a 
drunken  fit  when  he  composed  it;  it  is  pp  full  of  absurdities* 
This  insolence  Dryden  chastises,  showing  that  it  proceeds  from 
a  national  disposition  to  make  their  own  age  and  country  the 
rule  and  standard  of  others,  and  themselves  the  measure  of  all* 
The  Greek  theatre,  one  of  tlieir  writers  declares,  had  all  the 
monstrosities  of  the  English.    The  intervention  of  supernatural 

ricy,  so  calculated  to  produce  grand  theatrical  effect,  and  at 
same  time  so  authorized  by  the  feelings  and  traditions  of 
mankind  at  large,  is  prohibited  by  the  strict  rules  of  French  cri- 
tioism :  in  this  respect  they  deem  the  Greeks  barbarous^  and  the 
Englidi,  of  course^  no  better.  It  is  the  same  with  regard  to  the 
introduction  of  mental  derangem^it  on  the  stage.  The  ancients 
fi^uently  adapted  this  great  meim  of  striking  terror  and  pi^ 
into  the  breasts  of  the  wdienca  The  furies  of  JEschylus  are 
personifications  of  distraction  and  remorse :  they  ue  the  deities 
and  dispensers  of  madness.  The  poet  has  impressed  them  upon 
the  imagination  as  shadowy,  disheveled  formis;  at  one  moment 
sunk  in  an  awful  sleep,  rie(»resenting  exhausted  frenzy ;  and,  in 
an  instant,  rousing  themselves  with  cries,  waving  their  hissing 
serpents  in  the  air ;  fleeing,  like  misty  vapours,  aiber  their  victim  ; 
fie^x)ely  demanding  him  as  their  prey  in  the  teeth  of  tremUing 
gods,  and  seizing  nim  in  their  fangs,  as  he  clings  with  shrieks  to 
tne  feet  of  Apollo !  La  Harpe  objects,  however,  to  these  terri- 
ble creations,  because  they  snore  on  the  stage,  which  he  thitlks 
shame&l;  Brumoy,  with  all  his  inclination  to  praise  the  Greeks,, 
had  previously  found  himself  incommoded  with  their  ^  rimfle* 
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mens;''  and  Yoltftiri^  if  we  recollect  r^htl^,  has  Ids  joke  on  the 
oocasion*    The  lalster  states  that  the  ancient  drama  hazarded 
spectacles  of  death  and  suffering  not  less  revolting  than  what  one 
meets  with  on  the  £nglish  stage ;  and  on  the  chorusses  he  has 
no  mexcy*    Yet,  every  now  and  then,  as  Schlegel  justly  remarks, 
^  he  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  the  Greeks,  that  on  other  occa^ 
wns^  he  ni^ht  rank  them  below  the  more  modem  masters  of  his  own 
nationy  inc&4i7ig  kimsey^.'*    This  is  the  secret  of  all  that  is  to  be 
found  favouiBble  to  the  ancients  in  French  criticism :  they  praise 
the  <^  Phedra''  of  Euripides;  but  it  is  to  increase  our  admiration 
for  that  of  Racine,  which  is  ranked  &r  above  the  Greek  pro*^ 
duction.       We    agree   with    Potter,    the  translator,     ikouf^ 
perhaps    we   might   express    ourselves    rather   more  strongly^., 
that  Racine's  ''Phedra"  is  not  the  <' Phedra'*  c^  Enripiiesjl. 
and  that,  ^'  though  the  amiable  and  gallant  Hij^^te  of  tiie 
French  author  forms  a  very  pleasing  and  inte^esdng  character,* 
yet  we  are  sorry  to  lose  the  so^tere  unyielding  Hippolytus  of  the 
Greek  poet.''    Nothing  <^n  be  more  nationally  eharacterislie 
than  the  servility  with  which  the  French  adhere  to  thedlry  dsai^ 
letter  of  thecritical  rules  of  the  ancients^  wiiile  tfi^  mve  them- 
selves tfie  most  offensive  licence  to  ridicuLe  and  insult  the  spiritof 
ancient  poetry ;  that  heavenly  power  £rom  which  critiGiaia  war 
#l>ntent  to  take  its  laws,  aM  by  the  splendour  of  ivitich  it  was 
abme  enabled  to  reflect  light  cm  the  world*    It  was  not  in  their 
rnlea  that  the  ancients  focmd  their  poetry:  it  was  from  their 
poetrjr  that  they  took  their  rules.     The  meanness,  coupled  with 
the  arrogance,  in  tlm  habit  of  the  French  critics,  forms  a  com- 
f^^md  as  revol&ig  as  singular.     We  have  acted  very  differ- 
etitlv :  we  have  carried  our  veneration  upward  to  the  immortal 
son!  diat  animated  the  body   that   was  so   beautiful,    leaving 
ibe  mere  skeleton  for  the  exclusive  use  of  those  whose  taste 
kads  them  to  prefer  the  servile  imitation  of  mechanism  to 
the  independent  emulation  of  intellect.    La  Harpe's  book,  and 
Schlegel's    are    strongly    contrasted    on    the    merits    of    the 
ancient  poets.      The  German  strips  himself  entirely  of  mo- 
dern habits,    and    all  the    weights    and   hindrances    formed 
of  modem  associations ;  he  then  plunges  into  the  subject  with 
devoted  enthusiasm,    as  into  a   mi^ty  stream   which    is  to 
carry  him  to  a  land  whose  lofty  shores  gleam  upon  the  sight  from 
the  other  side  of  the  dark  gulf  of  time.    He  goes  to  seek  and  to 
i_i      -        -   ..- -.,--       ■-,..-  I.   ,   I.I ■■ 

♦  Dryden  says,  **  Where  the  poet  ought  to  have  preserved  the  character  as  !i 
was  delivered  ta  us  by  antiquity,  wbeo  be  should  have  given  to  us  the  picture;  of  9 
rough  young  man,  of  the  Amazonian  Btrain,  ajoUy  huntnnan,  and,  both  by  h^s 
profession  and  his  early  rising,  a  mortal  enemy  to  love,  he  has  chosen  to  give  him 
a Jdrn  of  gallantry,  sent  him  to  travel  from  Athens  to  Paris,  taught  him  taraak« 
|»ve^  and  trancfMSied  the  Hippolytus  of  £urlpid«iiBto  MMn*M€ur  lUfV9^^''  >    - 
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admire;  not  the  conveniences,  the  gratifications,  the  proprieties 
to  whidi  he  is  most  accustomed,— -out  antique  peculiarities,  the 
impressions  of  an  early  age,  the  signs  of  primitive  manners,  pio 
tures  of  our  common  nature,  influenced  by  circumstances  of 
climate^  religion,  politics,  and  history,  the  most  dissimilar  that 
can  be  imagined  from  those  of  our  day.  The  Frenchman  sacri- 
fices all  these  complexional  differences  as  barbarous  and  bad: 
he  offers  them  up  as  victims  at  the  shrine  of  ofiended  national 
fiishion,  and  calls  upon  the  ladies  and  gentlemen,  his  hasurers  at  the 
Lyc^e,  to  contemplate,  with  astonishment,  how  much  more  gen- 
teel they  are  than  the  Greeks !  He  ridicules  that  glorious  reli- 
gious rhapsody,  the  <^  BacchsB "  of  Euripides,  which  bums 
with  the  Greek  fire  even  in  the  English  translation :  he  cannot 
follow  the  steps  of  the  god,  who, 

-■■  '  "  Waving  in  his  hand 
The  torch  that  from  his  hallowed  wand 
Flames  high,  his  roving  Bacchae  leads, 
And,  shouting  as  he  nimbly  treads, 
Flings  to  the  wanton  wind  his  streaming  hair !  '^ 

The  enthusiasm  of  this  piece  works  itself  onwmrd  with  afdll 
increasing  velocity,  until,  at  last,  it  seems  to  set  the  earth,  the 
seas,  the  heavens  themselves  in  motion,  and  we  hear 

>«**  the  proud  wife  of  Jove  in  triumph  dance, 
Shaking  the  pavement  of  the  Olympian  house." 

The  French  tell  us  that  they  alone  have  caught  the  mantle  of 
the  Greeks  !  What  they  would  palm  upon  us  for  all  this  is  a 
mere  Parisian  scarf;  something  like  Catherine's  gown,  of  which 
Petruchio  exclaimed  in  indignation, — 

"  Here's  snip^  and  nip^  and  cut,  and  slish^  and  slash ; 
Like  to  a  censer  in  a  barber's  shop !  "       . 

Kate,  however,  was  of  opinion,  that  she  never  saw  a  better 
fashioned  thing — ^'  more  quaint,  more  pleasing,  more  conunend- 
able/' 

None  can  truly  admire  the  antique,  who  do  not  admire 
it  for  its  own  sake,  without  any  felonious  thought  ofcarryingjc^ 
its  mighty  remains  to  erect  a  modern  palace  out  of  them.  The 
Fraicn  would  do  worse  than  this :  irom  its  mutilated  fragments 
they  would  &in  steal  materials  to  build  a  hall  of  sitting  for  their 
own  Academy,  and,  on  the  strength  of  the  mischief  thus. done, 
summon  us  to  recognize  Plato  in  Voltaire,  and  Aristotle  in  La 
Harpe.  We. cannot,  however,  submit  to  this*  ..The  misery  is, 
that  the  French  cannot  be  taught  the  difference  between  first  and 
second  hand :  they  cannot  be  made  to  see,  because  theycannotbe 
made  to  feel,  that  what  was  native  and  genuine  in  Athens  in  the 
time  of  Perides,  can  only  be  af&cted  and  counterfeited  in  .Paris 
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ill  the  dme  of  Louis.the  Fourteenth,  or  Buonaparjte.  So  far  aa 
t^e  animation  that  springs  from  self-^ipplause  and  social  encou- 
ragement can  give  tne  power  of  proauction,  the  French  may. 
boast  of  what  they  have  accomplished :  there  is  nothing  that  they 
will  not  try  to  do,  and,  in  their  own  opinion,  they  succeed  in  all 
they  try.  There  is  some  ground  for  their  self-flattery  in  this 
respect :  they  imitate  exceUently  all  that  can  be  imitated  i  they 
&9hion-o£P  the  dead  and  empty  form  to  a  nicety;  they  even 
improve  the  regularity  of  its  proportions,  and  place  a  n^ore 
obvious  simper  iq)on  the  countenance.  If  the  sacred  fire  were 
to  be  stolen  now,  as  it  was  of  yore,  the  manufacture  would  be 
wanting  in  nothing.  In  love  with  their  own  workmanship^ 
the  French  are  more  easily  contented  than  Pygmalion;  they 
do  not  fret  themselves  it  the  animating  soul  be  deficient* 
Being  endowed  with  this  skill  and  self-complacency,  they 
liave  been  denied  an  insight,  into  the  deep  and  sepret  springs, 
from  .  whence  proceeds  that  stream  of  endless  renovatioa 
and  variety,  that  sparkles  over  the  face  of  the  world.  In 
the  ceaseless  revolutions  of  human  aflairs,  genius  takes  Qew 
shapes,  as  it  is,  from  time  to  time,  cast  in  fresh  moulds.^  A  pro- 
vision is  thus  made  for  the  immortality  of  fame.  The  excellence 
that  hits  once  existed  can  never  be  hidden  from  our  sight  by  wjbat 
may  come  afterwards.  It  remains  distinct  and  pre-eminent  on 
its  own  ground;  to  be  Qompare4  with  what  you  please,  but  to  be 
confounded,  with  nothing  else.  We  can  turn  no  where  to  enjoy 
what  we  have  lost,  but  to  the  remembrance  of  itself ;  and  there  is 
much  that  is  assuring  and  comforting  in  this  consideration.  Life 
is  indeed  frail  and.  leeting;  but  to  the  sadness  of  its  uncertainty 
is  not.adaed  the  disgrace  of  its  being  transferable.  TTie  French 
do  not  seem  to  be  open  to  these  reflections :  their  revolution  was 
to  interqept  the  view  of  the  past  altogether,  and  to  leave  future 
generations  only  .to  wonder  how  the  race  could  have  existed 
amidst  the  misery  and  ignorance  which  hung  over  the  world 
before  that  reviving  and  enlightening  era  !  Voltaire  considered 
the  Odes  of  Pindar,  the  Lyrics  of  David,  the  Lamentations^  of 
Job,  and  the  glowing  annunciations  of  Isaiah,  as  quite  obliterated 
from  the  existing  world  by  the  correctness. of  French  verse,  and 
the  digni^  of  French  tragedy.  La,  Harpe  affirms,  that  the 
^chillesof^^Racine  is  even  more  Homeric  than  that  of  Euripides! 
f*  What  shall  wp  say*  to  this?"  exclaims. Schlegel:  "Before 
acquiescing  in  the  sentences  of  such  critics,  we  must  forget  the 
Greeks.".  This,  however,  they  think  may  be  done  without 
regret.  Fontenelle,  in  one  of  his  poems,  has  aline  which  affirms 
that  the  glory  oS  Paris  is  a  sufficient  consolation  for  the  decay  of 
Athens.  And  this  may  be  so  to  Frenchipen.  Paris  maybe 
0mch  superior  to  any  thing  that  Athens  ever  was :  on  such  i» 
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question  of  taste,  each  person  will  decide  for  himself;  but,  as  k 
cannot  be  exactly  what,  and  where,  Athens  was,  it  cannot  fiS 
the  place  of  Athens.    Nature, 


'^*  which  formed  the  various  scene 


Of  rage  and  cahn,  of  frost  and  fire,' 

has  ametites  too  strong  to  limit  her  attachments,  as  the  French 
woula  represent  The  seraglio  of  her  beauties  is  fidl  of  all 
complexions,  shapes,  and  humours:  she  only  demands  passion 
and  feeling ;  hence  nothing  is  excluded  fix)m  her  favour  but  the 
Platonic  Seau-ideal,  which  is  left  to  be  the  insipid  mistress  of  the 
French  Academy. 

If  we  were  called  upon  to  specify  in  a  word  the  general  amount 
of  all  this  poverty  and  perversion,  we  would  say  Uiat  it  lesolvea 
itself  into  a  want  of  imagination.  It  is  this  want  which  chiefly 
characterizes  French  composition  and  French  criticism.  Take^ 
for  instance,  Gil  Bias;  an  admirable  work  in  its  way;  and 
observe  how  little  the  imaginative  power  is  shown  in  it  compared 
with  Don  Quixote.  Feeling  themselves  however,  to  be  gay  and 
volatile,  and  finding  themsdives  accused  of  b^inff  capricious  and 
inconstant,  the  French  deem  that  they  are  distinguished  by  an 
excess  of  imagination.  They  do  not  know  that  it  is  a  fiiculty 
iar  more  contemplative  than  active,  more  melancholy  than 
mirthful,  more  resigned  than  impatient.  Their  philosophical 
|>oliticians  would  never  have  attanpted  so  much  in  the  way  of 
Improvement,  if  they  had  been  gifted  with  imagination  to  conceive 
the  height  and  beauty  of  perfection ;  they  would  never  have  been 
so  presumptuous  as  to  the  immediate  condition  of  man,  if  their 
imagination  had  been  strong  enough  to  enter  on  the  mystWies  of 
his  destiny.  Their  poets  would  not  be  so  arrogant  in  a  convic* 
tion  of  the  strength  and  efficacy  of  a  f^w  scholastic  rules,  if  they 
possessed  imagination  like  Milton's^  that  could  ^'soar  above  tfaie 
wheeling  poles,"  and  overlook  the  immense  complexity  of  the 
machinery  ^of  the  universe.  But  of  all  the  deficiencies  which  it 
is  possible  to  lay  to  their  charge,  a  Frenchman  will  probably  be 
least  prepared  to  expect  that  nis  countrymen  should  be  accused 
pf  the  6ne  which  we  have  mentioned.  One  of  their  writers  latd^ 
expressed  his  indignant  surprise,  that  France  should  not  have 
produced,  for  some  time,  any  strikingly  good  novels  orpoems^ 
|uid  that  she  should  content  herself  to  translate  from  the  English; 
He  is  prepared  to  assign  any  reason  rather  than  want  of  talent : 
Amongst  others,  he  mentions  the  earnestness  of  political  thinkir^ 
amongst  the  French  people,  insinuating,  we  presume^  that  the 
English  are  very  indifferent  to  politics,  and  have  therefore  leisure 
to  write  novels  and  poems !  At  all  events,  he  says,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  French  are  not  wanting  in  imagtnatifm.     We. 
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that  thcT  are,  and  we  shall  note  some  circimuitaiic^ 
which,  we  think,  will  be  found  to  support  our  atserttcn.  M. 
Cabanis,  m  kte  French  writer  on  metaphysical  subjects,  states, 
in  his  introduction,  that  the  French  tongue  t^  pdor  in  words  that 
are  necessary  in  the  display  of  the  imaginative  f acuity :  it  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  says,  rich  in  all  that  assists  the  neat  and 
concise  delivery  of  fects,  and  the  clear  developetnent  of  logical 
or  scientific  reasoning.  Now,  we  apprehend,  that  to  say  of  a 
national  tongue  that  it  is  deficient  in  the  language  of  imagina*- 
tion,  is  to  say  of  the  people  using  it,  that  they  are  not  super-^ 
abundantly  endowed  with  the  faculty ;  for  where  the  latter  exists 
it  will  give  a  colouring,  a  scope,  and  associations  to  words,  that 
will  fit  them  for  its  use.  Further,  the  remark  of  M.  Cabanis 
throws  considerable  light  on  one  of  the  principles  of  Fi;ench 
criticism.  Being  poor  in  the  language  of  imagination  at  home, 
it  cannot  understand  that  language  abroad,  and  v&y  adroitly 
Bets  itself  to  ridicule  what  it  is  not  able  to  appreciate.  This 
furnishes  us  with  a  key  to  all  thfot  Voltaire  has  written  againsc 
Shakspeare,  in  the  justice  of  which  he  believed  himself;  but  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  the  greater  part  of  his  abuse  he  knew 
to  be  misrepresentaticM).  We  find,  scattered  throughout  the 
French  critical  publications,  many  casual  remarks,  which  all  tend 
to  prove  that  the  national  character  is  scantily  furnished  with  this 
inost  sublime  and  distinctive  prerogative  of  the  human  i^irit. 
*^  We  are  a  nation,"  says  Voltaire^  in  his  letter  to  Bolingbroke^ 
**  accustomed  to  turn  into  ridicule  every  thing  that  is  not  of 
common  usage  amongst  us : "  can  a  more  miserable  or  mean  cha-^ 
racter  be  imaged  !  ^'  If  one  of  our  authors  were  to  hazard  on  oui^ 
stage,"  says  he,  ^^  that  fine  incident  in  Addison's  Cato,  where 
the  &ther  receives  the  dead  body  of  his  son,  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  an  old  Roman,  our  pit  would  laugh,  and  our  ladies  would  turii 
away  their  heads."  That  is  to  say,  it  would  be  ridiculed,  as  an 
incident  not  of  daily  usage  in  Paris.  The  same  writer  states,  that 
the  French  will  tolerate  nothing  that  stands  in  need  of  an  excuses 
from  what  we  have  just  quoted,  it  appears,  that  they  deem  every 
thiiigin  need  of  an  excuse  which  is  not  part  of  their  own  fashions^ 
so  that  if  any  thing  excellent  i^hould  happen  to  fall  without  thii 
mark,  it  cannot  be  tolerated  !  Schl^l  oDserves,  that  the  French 
boast  of  their  impatience  as  a  proof  of  qaick  apprehension  and 
sharpness  of  wit.  "  It  is,  however,  susceptible  of  another  inter- 
pretation :  superficial  knowledge,  and  more  especially  an  inward 
^nptiness  of  mind,  always  display  themselves  in  fretful  impa- 
tience." La  Harpe,  in  accounting  for  the  neglect  of  pastoral 
poetry  amongst  the  French,  says,  it  is  necessary  to  read  the  Idylls 
of  Theocritus  with  the  feelings  of  a  Sicilian  peasant,  and  this  his 
considers  it  utterly  impossible  for  a  Frendhman  to  do.    This 
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impoBsibility  is  to  be  traced  to  the  want  of  imagination^ — a  defi- 
ciency whicn  characterises  the  whole  system  of  social  manneiis  in 
Frapccy  particularly  that  part  of  it  which  relates  to  women.  A 
Frenchman,  it  would  appear,  on  the  testimony  c^  his  own 
authors,-  has  but  little  of  tnat  noble  &culty  which  outlives  time^ 
and  overleaps  distance; — ^which  renders  the  individual  c6-eval 
and  co-extensive  with  his  race ;  a  partaker  of  all  its  sympathies;  a 
participator  in  all  its  changes ;  a  companion  of  all  nations,  tribes, 
tongues,  and  periods ;  gifteid  with  the  spirit  of  the  great  family  of 
mankind,  and  existing,  not  in  a  wretched  confinem^it  to  one 
4Bpot  and  its  &shions,  out  in  all  famous  places,  and  at  all  remark- 
able eras,  and  amidst  all  eventful  circumstances.  It  is  their  want 
of  imagination  that  causes  the  French  poets  to  make  all  their 
characters  Frenchmen ;  nay,  Frenchmen  only  of  the  court  of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  !  ^^  Antiquity,  «ays  Schlegel,  is  merely  used 
by  them  as  a  thin  yeil,  under  which  the  modern  French  character 
can  "be  distinct!  v  recognized.  Racine's  Alexander  is  certainly 
not  the  Alexander  of  history;  but  if  under  this  name  we  ima- 
gine to  ourselves  the  great  Cond^,  the  whole  will  appear  tolerably 
natural.  Who  does  not  suppose  Louis  the  Fourteenth  and  the 
Duchess  de  la  Valiere  represented  under  Titus  and  Berenice?" 
It  is  their  want  of  imagination  which  makes  them  believe  that 
^^  the  age  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  has  left  nothing  remainiag 
throughout  every  succession  of  ages,  till  the  very  end  of  the  world, 
but  a  passive  admiration  of  its  perfections." 

The  iniagiiiation  of  the  reader,  when  it  is  duly  inspired  and 
impelled  bv  that  of  the  author,  leads  him  to  accept,  not  only 
wiuinglv,  but  eagerly,  and  by  anticipation  as  it  were^  peculiar 
turns  ot  expression  and  marked  words,  with  a  full  yielding-  to 
the  force  of  their  import  where  they  stand,  as  distinct  from  uieir 
'  vulgar  or  fashionable  signification,  conveying  perhaps  some  in- 
teresting peculiarity  of  personal  genius,  or  charged  with  the 
transports  of  a  passionate  moment.  When  the  author,  instead 
pf  bemg  fettered  to  a  certain  adjudged  and  prescribed  style, 
which  must  inevitably,  by  constant  use,  become  common-place; 
.  or,  instead  of  being  threatened  with  laughter,  iif  he  shall  derange 
the  toilette-like  order  of  ^^  silken  terms  precise,"  and  the  soil 
more  toilette-like  arrangement  of  fashionable  ideas,  corked  up  and 
labelled  for  occasional  use,  like  so  many  essence  vials  and  ap- 
proved cosmetics ;  when,  instead  of  being  thus  confined  and 
intioiidated,  he  can  reckon  on  the  kindr^  enthusiasm  of  his 
readers,  as  well  as. on  their  deference  and  self-suspicion  in  his 
favour  when  necessary,  he  will  feel  himself  In  spirits  to  proceed 
in  a  bold  freedom,  to  use  all  the  means  of  moving  and  impress- 
ing. He  can  only  have  the  confidence  in  himself  necessary  to 
th^  prodnction.  of  master-pieces,  when  he  is  assured  that  tlie  aim 
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and  endeavour  of  those  who  read  him,  will  be  to  follow  his  ascent 
to  the  fresh  and  breezy  emin^ice,  not  to  keep  him  down  to  the 
level  of  the  streets,  or  the  squares.  French  criticism,  how- 
ever, will  not  allow  an  author  to  have  this  necessary  con- 
fidence. It  is  not  possible  to  fancy  either  the  existence,  or  the 
popularity,  of  the  best  pieces  of  Burns  in  France.  But  if  we 
think  of  Spain,  Italy,  or  G^^many,  nothing  suggests  itself  to 
render  their  appearance  impracticable  in  any  of  tnese  countries. 
France,  by  making  rules  despotic,  has  destroyed  the  native  sove- 
reigntv  of  mind. 

It  has  been  said  very  justly,  that  fine  poetry  will  always 
make  its  own  excuse :  the  composition  that  cannot  do  this, 
is  not  worth  a  justification.  If  any  person  doubt  this  maxim^ 
let  him  go  to  see  one  of  David's  large  pictures,  and,  if  pos« 
fiible,  hear  the  artist  illustrate  the  merit  of  his  own  produc- 
tion. He  will  find  that  every  thing,  to  the  minutest  point, 
has  been  attended  to.  A  theory  is  involved  in  every  touch 
of  the  pencil,  or  some  incident  of  history,  or  trait  of  cha- 
racter, lurks  in  every  gesture  and  fold :  divine  birth  is  to  be  dis- 
covered in  the  poising  of  a  spear ;  patriotic  devotion  in  the  cut 
of  the  hair;  the  year  of  the  event,  according  to  the  chronolo- 
gical system  at  present  approved  by  the  Institute,,  in  the  texture 
of  the  drapery.  Lastly,  ail  this  painful  enumeration  of  matters 
of  fact  is  so  glazed  over,  and  polished  up,  with  the  patent- 
varnish  of  the  beau-ideal^  that,  in  the  result,  we  have  a  beautiful 
piece  of  generalization,  on  whose  clear  face  nothing  of  magnitude 
as  mailed,  but  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  smallest  objects  may 
be  discerned !  This  is,  indeed,  the  triumph  of  the  rules  :  they 
will  account  for  every  thing,  in  or  about  such  a  picture,  even  to 
its  badness. 

The  only  rules  that  are  n^lected  by  such  artists  are  those 
which  nature  observes.  La  Ebrpe,  echoing  his  master,  Voltaire^ 
is  very  careful  to  stipulate,  that  nature  should  not  be  too  closdy 
followed.  He  says:  ^^  Elle  est  toujour^^  pres  denous;  notis 
n'avons  pas  besoin  des  arts  pour  la  trouver."  This  may  be  very 
true;  but  not  in  the  sense  meant  by  La  Harpe.  He  is  anxicfus 
that  the  difficulties  which  the  artist  has  surmounted  by  his  dex- 
terity, and  the  able  means  by  which  his  triumph  haabeeix  gained^ 
should  be  displayed  prominently  and  constantly  before  the  spec- 
tator ;  and  the  reason  he  gives  is  highly  curious :  ^^  pour  adoudr 
les  impressions  de  la  tragedie,  qui,  sans  cela,  seraient  trq^s  fcfrt, 
et  ressetobleraient  trop  a  la  douleur  r^elle.''  Very  possibly  French 
sensibility  may  afford  some  ground  for  this  excessive  caution; 
but  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  their  stage,  with  its  constrained 
monotonies,  and  their  actors  with  their  sonorous  dedamatton. 
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form  a  very  good  protiectioii  agahifit  too  stroiig  an  impression  of 
^  la  douienr  r^elle."    The  same  writer,  with  sufficient  consist* 
ency,  declares  himsielf  averse  to  hearing  kings  and  q|iieens  speak 
^^  camme  mon  vcnsin,  et  mes  voisines,  qne  j'ai  laiss6  a  lamaison*" 
It  happens,  nnforiunatdy,  however,  that  tne  Chedreux  st^le  of 
poetry,  as  Dryden  names  it  after  a  famous  French  perruquier,  in 
proportion  as  it  separates  ranks,  loses  its  claims  on  sympatixy  in 
the  chasm.     Wh^  free-masonry,  of  any  description,  is  pnt  in 
the  place  of  comnonly  intelligent  oommnnications,  the    large 
body  of  the  uninitiated  must  remain  as  ttninterested  as  nnin« 
fcrmed.     LaHarpedoes  sot  at  all' improve  his  argument  by 
saying  that  tragedy  esJiibits  kings  and  queens,  <<  not  in  those 
^di£&ent  actions  of  Ufe  where  fdl  men  resemble  eadi  other ; 
but  in  selected  moments  and  interesting  situations."    Tins  re« 
mark  only  shows  his  lamentable  igncnrance  of  the  heart.     It  is 
precisely  in  the  indifferent  actions  of  life  that  men  are  furthest 
m)m  *  resembling  each  other;  that  kings  and  queens  ^>eak  a 
language  proper  to  themselves,  which  is  very  difierent  from  that 
g£  our  neighbours  whom  we  have  left  at  home.     It  is  in  trying 
and  important  situations  that  all  secondary  and  feigned  distinc*' 
tions  are  lost  in  the  general  fellowship  of  the  great  femily  of 
human  nature.     It  is  m  these  that  nature  vindicates  her  autho- 
rity over  all  her  children  alike,  and  proves  to  them  that  there  is 
no  escaping  from  the  equal  laws  of  their  parent.     When  the  cry 
went  forth  in  Egypt  at  midnight,  for  the  nrst-bom  slain  in  every 
houses  the  lamentations  that  came  from  the  palace  were  not 
more  stately  in  their  sound  than  those  that  came  from  the  cot- 
tage. :  The  language  of  highly  excited  passion  is  poetry,  from 
whatever  mouth  it  may  proceed.     Shakn)eare  knew  this  weH; 
as  what  did  he  not  know !  The  airs  and  phrases  of  the  levee» 
roohi  are  (mly  of  use  in  lieu  of  real  feelings  and  pressing  occa- 
sions :  while  those  first  fill  up  the  scene,  tne  eyes  and  ears  may 
be  employed,  but  the  .heart  can  have  nothing  to  do.     Set  the 
real -elements  of  humanity  in  action,  and  ob^rvation  becomes 
sympathy,   and  sympathy  increases  to  emotion.    There  is  no 
vulgarity  or  meanness  in  this  doctrine;  it  rests  on  die  only  true 
principles  of  dignity.     The  degradation  lies  in   the  opposite 
system ;  in  putting  small  things  before  great,  and  petty  consi* 
dilations  before  regards  of  the  first  magnitude. 

This,  as  we  have  Jbad  before  occasion  to  observe,  our  neigh* 
bours  are  too  inclined  to  do ;  and  hence  they  have  a  superabund* 
Ance.  of  majesty,  splendour,  and  elegance,  always  in  tne  market 
to  supply  the  demand.  Thdr  grace  is^  not  of  the  <^  tmlougiU  '^ 
kind ;  It  is  their  staple  commodit}%  There  is  no  fear  of  their  ever  ex- 
posing themselves  to  be  drowned,  by  jumping  into  the  Aeep  to 
plud(  honourfirom  the  mo(m;  they  can  take  it  at  any  time  from 
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their  Ipokiiig-elaiBses.  They  have  cut  out  easy  ways  by  ivbicb  the 
brdcen-windea  can  ascend  to  what  they  call  the  summits  of 
£Eune.  Th^  great  importance  which  the  French  attach  to 
patching  and  mending  thdr  languace^  and  the  miserable 
flcantiness  to  which  they  have  reduced  it  by  their  meddling, 
prove,  in  the  first  place,  how  inordinately  they  overrate 
trifles,  and,  secondly,  how  utterly  they  spoil  what  they 
pamper*  ^^  Language  and  versification,"  says  the  German 
writer  whose  work  stands  as  part  of  the  heaa  of  this  article^ 
^'  which,  in  the  classification  of  dramatic  excellence  ought  to 
)iold  a  secondary  place^  are  aUne  in  France  decisive  of  the  fate 
of  a  piece/'  La  Harpe  fancies  that  he  puts  an  additional  flower 
in  the  garland  of  his  country's  victory  over  all  competitors,  when 
he  intimates,  that  ^^  the  most  indispensable  and  essential  separa- 
tion between  familiar  language  and  that  of  tragedy,  cannot  be 
^tablished  but  in  proportion  as  the  idiom  of  a  lasiguage  is  pwifiei 
end  ennobled"  We  hear  firom  the  French  critics,  on  many 
pccasipns,  that  their  writers  have  succeeded,  beyond  all  others^ 
in  separatinff  tragedy  from  familiar  language ;  and  we  are  un- 
ceasingly told  of  the  success  that  has  attended  the  efforts  of  thei^ 
Academy,  to  puri^  and  ennoble  their  tongue.  The  meaning  of 
ell  this  is,  that  their  disposition,  before  described,  has  led  them 
to  the  foppery  of  selecting  and  arranging  a  set  of  words  to  dig^ 
nif^  s^itunents,  instead  of  chiefly  trusting  to  sentiments  to  dig* 
nify  words.  But  the  question  forcibly  suggests  itself  here;  what 
purifying  and  ennobling  a  language  means?  If  to  incapacitate 
jtwo  thirds  of  a  thing,  &om  bearing  a  part  in  anv  honourable 
^nployment,  or  a{^pearing  on  any  great  occasion,  oe  to  ennoble 
it  generally,  the  labours  of  the  French  to  refine  and  exalt  their 
language  have  been  very  successful;  but  if,  on  the  contraryi 
ennobhng  means  to  extend  eligibility,  to  confer  powers,  to  break 
impediments,  and  remove  incapacities,  the  ancients  did,  and  the 
English  do,  illustrate  and  honour  their  respective  languages 
much  more  than  the  French.  To  obviate  all  suspicion  of  pre^ 
judice  and  partiality  on  our  parts,  we  shall  call  La  Harpe  as 
our  witness.  His  testimony  in  r^ard  to  the  ancients  is  as 
follows  2 — 

**  1,^  nature  de  leur  idiome  permettait  une  foule  d'expressions 
simples  et  naives,  qui  dans  le  notre  seraient  basses  et  populaires.  Le 
po^te  pouvait  done,  tour  k  tour,  6tre  tres-naturel  sans  craindre  de 
par&itre  has,  et  tres-siiAlime  sans  craindre  de  par4ttre  enfl6.  Ainei 
ce  double  avantage,  tir<E  du  langage  et  des  maars,  I'eloignait  ais4^ 
ment  de  deux  ecueils  dont  nous  sonmies  toujours  voisins  *•«**• 
Chez  eux,  les  details  de  la  vie  communey  et  de  la  conversation  faiai** 
li^re,  n'etaient  point  exclus  de  la  langue  poetique :  presque  aucuil 
mot  n'e^tait  par  lai-meme  bas  et  trivial ;  ce  qui  tenait  en  partie  d  la  con* 
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stUution  repuhUeaine,  au  grand  rSle  quejouait  k  peupk  dan$  le  goutem" 
tnera,  ei  ^  ton  commerce  continuel  avec  ses  arateuri.    Un  mot  n'etait 


I 


as  repute  populaire  pour  exprimer  un  usage  journaliery  e£  le  terme 
e  plus  commtin  pouvait  entrer  d^ns  le  vers  le  plus  pompeux^  et  dans 
la  figure  la  plus  bardie." 

Notjiing  can,  be  more  explicit  or  intelligible  tlian  this ;  and  his 
evidence  is  equally  clear  in  regard  to  his  own  country. 

^^  Parmi  nous,  aii  contraire,  le  pdete  ne  jouit  pas  d*un  tiers  de 
Pidiome  national :  le  re&te  ltd  est  interdit  comme  indigne  de  luu  Iln^y 
a  guere  pour  ltd  qu*un  certain  nombre  de  mots  convenus,** 

The  result  then  of  the  process  of  refining  their  langui^e^ 
which  has  been  so  long  conducted  by  the  Academy  and  the  great 
geniuses  of  France,  may  be  summarily  stated  to  consist  in  having 
condemned  two  thirds  of  the  national  idiom  as  uhworthy  of  uto 
in  elegant  compositimi,  and  limiting  the  poet,  (whose  ^^  eye 
glances  from  earth  to  heaven,  from  heaven  to  earth)"  to  a  certain 
number  of  conventionally  established  words  !  The  most  popular 
part  of  the  language  being  condemned,  it  necessarily  follows,  that 
the  richest,  most  forcible,  and  most  applicable  turns  of  expression 
are  lost ;  and,  as  to  the  maneged  remainder,  it  is  as  necessary  to 
go  through  a  course  of  preparation  to  be  able  to  connect  one's 
sympathies  with  it  at  all,  as  it  is  to  practise  right  aiid  left  to  be 
able  to  fill  a  place  in  a  cotillon  or  a  country  dance.  Even  if 
they  had  not  so  cropped  and' disfigured  their  language,  we  could 
form  no  very  favourable  opinion  of  the  manliness  of  their  tastes^ 
from  finding  them,  in  all  questions  of  poetical  excellence,  attach- 
ing Ihe  first  importance  to  a  matter  of  academical  regulation ;  but 
our  wonder  and  pity  are  carried  to  the  greatest  height,  when  we 
discover,  that  all  these  ill-placed  and  dotmg  attentions  have  be^ 
lavished,  apparently  with  no*  other  object  tnan  to  produce  rickety 
imbecility;  that  they  have  swaddled  the  national  tongue  toss 
mischievous  a  purpose  as  the  Chinese  women  swiaddTed  their 
feet;  forcing  natural  strength  into  a  crippled  smallness,  which 
depraved  fashion  passes  off  for  elegant ;  but  which  deprives  its 
victims  alike  of  the  power  of  gracerul  ei^ercise  and  of  useful  ex* 
ertion.  •  •  .   -     . 

The  ancients  (says  La  Harpe)  could  be  natural  without  fear- 
ing to  appear  low,  and  sublimit  without  seeming  inflated; 
they  had  few,  or  no  words  that  were  stigmatised  as  base  ox 
niean  in  themselves;  that  is  to  say,  they, took  the  liberty  to  use 
their  wprds  as  they  wanted  them ;  they  trusted  tbem,  like  their 
gdod  weapons,  to  the  management  of  those  who  bandied  them, 
rhey  no  more,  thought  of  deciding  which  were  to  form  elegant 
writing,  and  to  be  admired  accordinglv,  than  they  did^f  enact'* 
ing  that  he  who  carried  a  spear  should,  as  a  matter  of  course^ 
kill  him  who  .was  only  armea  with  a  sword.     Why  have  not  the 
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French  pursued  the  same  iujehiI^  plan  ?    They  say  that  the  free 
aiid  vigorous  practice  of  the  ancrents  in  regard  to  their  language 
is  to  be  traced  to  the  respectable  political  part  which  was  played 
by  the  people  of  Greece  and  Rome.     Did  it  never  strike  th^m 
that  the  same  cause  will  generally  produce  the  same  effects  ? 
The  people  of  England,  too,  have  been  accustomed  to  play  an 
important  part  wim  their  government     This  at  least  cannot  be 
denied ;  nor,  fiiither, .  that  the  institution  to  which  the  improve- 
ment of  the  French  language  is  traced,  had  its  origin  in  the  suc- 
cessful design  of  a  minister  to  increase  and  continue  the  political 
insignificancy  of  the  French  people.     Here  are  some  curious 
contrasts,   and  cmhcidences ;   particularly  as  these  self-congra- 
tiilations  of  the  French  critics  rest  on  the  curtailment  and  confine* 
jnent  of  their  native  tongue,  while  the  reputation  of  the  ancient 
writers  connects  itself  with  the  independence  and  expansion  of 
theirs  !     There  is  no  breaking  through  such  a  chain  of  corro- 
boration aS'this,  and  we  must  plainly  tell  them,  that  we  protest 
altogether  against  the  competency  of  a  critical  tribunal,  which, 
in  its  constitution,   is  thus  fundamentally  connected  with  the 
corruptions,  errors,  and  weaknesses,  that  present  to  observation 
the  most  unpleasant  side  of  human  affairs.     Sir  W.  Temple, 
noticing  the  fact  which  all  the  French  writers  state,  and  of  which 
Falissot  boasts,   namely  that  Cardinal   Richelieu  set  up   the 
Academy  to  amtise  the  wits  of  that  age,  and  divert  their  attention 
from  raking  into  his  politics  and  ministry^  adds^  that  it  was  this 
body  which  brought  into  vogue  that  attention  to  the  smoothness 
and  art  of  language,  which,  in  our  respectable  countryman's 
opinion,   marks  the  decline  of  its  spirit  and  strength.     They 
carried  this  favourite  work,  he  says,  to  a  point  highly  prejudicial 
to  the  efforts  of  intellect ;  for  *'  few  things,  or  none,    in  the 
world,  will  bear  too  much  refining."   Our  genuine  old  humourist 
has  hit  ofi^  this  sort  of  literary  refinement  exactly,  by  forming  a 
partnership  'twixt  "  the  poet  and  the  perfumer;"  but  now  we 
refer  to  Ben  Jonson,  we  may  as  well  clench  the  argument  by  one 
of  his  blows  that  are  not  to  be  either  parried  or  sustained : 
^^  under  specious  names,  they  commit  miracles  in  artj  and  treason 
against  nature  ! '* 

We  have  before  said  that  their  want  of  imagination  has  given 
indelible  features  to  their  criticism ;  perhaps  their  treatment  of 
their  national  tongue  is  but  another  proof  of  this  deficiency; 
but  at  all  events  their  system  in  regard  to  their  language  may  oe 
considered  as  a  sort  of  mould,  in  which  their  general  critical 
judgments  is  set  to  a  small  and  insufficient  size,  which  renders  it 
incapable  of  being  fitted  to  anyof  the  finest  examples  of  intellec- 
tual beauty  and  strength.     We  have  already  hinted  the  opinion 

of  M»  Cabaiiis;  we  shall  now  quote  his  testimony:  the  French 
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lai^aage^  he  saysi  appears  more  prc^r  for  pbiloscmliical  db* 
cussion,  *^  que  cwalne  d'agiter  fortement  eC  proibnaement  les 
imaginations,  et  ae  produire  tout-a-coup  sur  les  grands  assem* 
bl^es  ces  impressions  violentes  dont  les  examples  n'etaient  pas 
rare  chez  ks  anciens."  What  right,  thai,  have  they,  whose 
knowledge  has  few  or  no  means  but  what  this  unfortunate  lan- 
guage affords,  and  whose  minds  and  tastes  are  shown  in  this  im 
sufficient  and  weak  medium  as  in  a  mirror,  what  rigkt  have  th^ 
to  seat  themselves  in  judgment  on  points  which  are  thus  confessedly 
above  their  reach,  and  ^together  beyond  their  capacities  ?  How 
should  that  nation  relish  the  wonders  of  the  rea^'ved  rouse,  that 
f  ^  more  illustrious  magnitude  of  things,"  that  ^^  more  perfiect  good-* 
ness  and  beautiful  variety,"  whose  men  laugh,  and  whose  womai  toss 
their  heads,  at  every  tning  which  does  not  present  an  image  of 
their  own  fashicms,  and  furnish  them  with  a  gtass  in  which  th^ 
may  admire  how  nicely  they  sit  upon  thevadves.  Again,  how 
should  true  poetry,  tlie  very  elemeiy»  of  whose  power  are  tbs 
imiversalitv  of  human  passion,  idbedignitj^  of  natund  feeling,  the 
worth  ana  import  of  indMsdual  character,  be  appreciated  by 
critics,  whose  standard  of  excellence  is  formed  aecordindr  to  cer* 
tain  principlas  ef. exclusion  or  dictatioi^whidii  are  cmcniated 
to  stanre  or  to  stiiSe  the  struggUiig  births  of  genius.  It  was 
by  lliis  grovelling  standardt  and  with  these  impotent  means, 
that  Perrault  tried  the  andent  poets,  and  that  Voltaire  has 
^ince  tried  ike  English  and  the  Italian.  Boileau  has  well 
ridiculed  the  former,  whose  talent,  he  says,  was  to  turn  eveiy 
thing  to  meanness;  and  has  justly  reprobated  the  weak  ar^* 
rogance  of  proipouncing  on  compositions,  that  were  conceived 
and  exequted  in  a  noUe  strength  and  liberty,  by  the  rules  of  a 
language,  which,  as  he  sajr^  *^  is  capridous  above  all  others  in 
words,  and  also  very  poor  in  many  important  xespects."  *^  VoUa, 
Monsieur,  la  mani^re  d'a^ir  ordinaire  des  demi-critiques ;  de  ces 
gens  dis-je,  qui  sous  I'ombre  d'un  sens  commun,  toum^  pomrtant 
a  leur  mode^  pretendent  avoir  droit  de  juger  soveraineraent  de 
toutes  chpses."  Nothing  can  be  better  than  this;^  and  it  warrants 
^s  toask  wh^t  is  meant  by  the  "perfectionnement"  of  the  language^ 
on  which  Boileau  sets  so  much  store?  But  one  is  never  sure  of 
JFrench  critics.  From^  off  the  back  of  their  most  humiliating  con-^ 
fessions,  they  leap  to  the  most  offensive  boasts*  Thus  Voltaixe 
says  to  an  Englisnman,  ^^  Je  regrettais  cette  heureuse  liberty  que 
;fous  avez  d'ecrire  vos  tragedies  en  vers  non  rimes ;"  while  in 
another  part  of  his  works  m  has.  the  sUly  effixmtery  to  maintain^ 
in  a  fit  of  spleen  a^inst  Milton,  that  blank  verse  is  as  easih 
written  as  a  commonletter  !  *  .  What  more  severe  can  be  said, 

^ ^ _^ I  t~         r  I  - ** 

*  **  Among  our  Magazine  Poets  ten  thousand  catch  the  structure  of  Pope's  ver« 
•Ificatiop  for  one  who  approacbeg.  the  naancr  of  Milton  or  Tkomma^'  DngaM 
Stewart, 
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both  ^m«t  tbdr  faculties,  and  Ih^  langaage,  than  wh^  dbey  . 
aay  themselves,  that  they  are  obliged  to  use  rhyme,  even  in  the 
9Pecies  of  poetical  compositkm  least  adapted  for  it,  a»  the  only 
oistiDction  in  French  betwe^i  poetry  and  prose  I  It  may  be  true 
that  this  deplorable  necessity  exists ;  but,  whatever  they  may  do 
%f>  please  tnemselves,  amongst  themselves,  we  cannot  permit 
ihem  to  exercise,  to  the  injury  and  offence  of  all  the  world  but 
France,  what  one  of  their  writers  says  is  their  national  habit,  of 
converting  their  necessities  into  virtues,  and  their  deficiencies 
fato  attainments. 

:  Two  circumstances  may  be  particularly  specified,  among  the 
immense  number  and  variety  that,  always  go  to  the  formation  of 
national  character,  as  principal  sources  of  the  heresies  of  tbe 
literary  system  which  we  have  been  occupied  in  examining  and 
exposing.  The  first  of  these  is,  the  predominant  voice  and 
di^potic  power,  which  the  thing  called  society  has  always  pos« 
messed  and  exercised  in  France,  relative  to  matters,  the  progress 
of  which  in  other  countries  it  has  followed,  not  led.  It  is  only 
this  mischievous  influence  that  could  induce  poets  to  consider 
^^  politeness  as  one  of  the  original  and  essential  ingredients  of 
human  nature."  SchlegeL  Or,  if  the  word  politeness  occasion 
a  dispute,  as  in  its  best  sense  it  includes  natural  grace,  we  may 
say  that  it  is  only  by  this  mischievous  influence  they  could  have 
been  led  to  sacrifice  the  genuine  graces  of  nature  on  the  altar  of  a 
clumsy  idol,  improperly  called  politeness,  which  is  an  image  of 
fishionable  distortion,  and  whose  high  priest  Lord  Chesterfield 
wad,  when  he. prohibited, *in  the  name  of  good  breeding,  blow- 
ing the  nose  and  speaking  the  truth.  The  character  of  man,  as 
an  individual,  is  infinitely  more  amiable  than  that  of  the  em-^ 
bodied  mass,  whidi  has  a  distinct  and  substantial  existence  under 
the  name  of  societjr.  By  this  we  do  not  mean  the  public :  the 
latter  is  quite  a  different  body.     It  abides  in  all  the  homes  and 

Eroperties  of  a  coutitry ;  society  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  assem* 
lies^  theatres^  and  fashionable  places.  We  can  appeal  to  the 
honour,  to  the  compassion,  to  the  understanding,  to  the  taste,f  to 
the  piety  of  an  individual;  we  can  appeal  to  the  understandings 
liie  taste,  and  even  the  religion  of  tne  public ;  society  has  none 
of  these  qualities  to  a  degree  that  Would  warrant  confidence  in 
them.  It  is  generally  restless, 'envious,  malignant,  and  hard^ 
hearted.  Man  is  offen  serious,-^society  is  generally  frivolous: 
tnaxt  sometimes  contemplates,— but  society  dissipates  thought; 
It  has  often  been  remarked  that  companies  and  an'oorations 
Will  readily  do  things  that  eaxh  individual  in  these  bodies  would 
be  ashamed  to-do.  If  the  taste  of  the  being,  called  society,  is 
not  always  of  the  very  coarsest  kind,  at  least  it  is  seldom  fine, 
tfod  it  is  perpetually  capricious    Negative  correctness  is  its  cli* 
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max  of  accomplishment.  It  is  eamly  doped  by  ouackery,  whi|e  it 
insolently  rgects  the  claims  of  merit.  It  submits  itself  serrilely 
to  the  chattering  of  coxcombs  and  the  saws  of  pedants;  ana 
opposes,  with  even  a  vindictive  spirit^  the  independent  senti- 
ments of  real  genius.  We  speak  here  of  society  in  its  most 
diseased  state,  arising  from  high-feeding  and  pampering;  when 
no  currents  of  vigorous  opinion  are  permitted  to  refresh  it  from 
more  healthy  quarters :  when  it  can  shut  itself  up  within  itsdf, 
to  revel  on  its  own  effeoiinacies,  and  listen  to  its  proper  panders, 
miassailed  by  the  wholesome  correctives  of  popular  ridicule  and 
censure.  This  can  never  be  wholly  the  case  m  England,  though 
we  have  enough  of  the  tendency  to  the  evil  to  conceive  its  con- 
sequences when  it  is  at  its  height,  which  it  was  in  France^  from 
the  time  that  Loui»  the  XI  Vth  stripped  his  kin^om  to  turn  all 
the  French  of  any  note  into  courtiers  of  Versailles ;  for  society 
is  always  most  powerful  and  arrogant  when  individual  character 
is  least  independent  and  marked.  From  its  influence  arises  that 
hateful  propensity  to  heartless  and  ignorant  ridicule  which 
is  the  scourge  of  genius.  An  appearance  of  enthusiastic  feeling, 
a  word  escaping  from  the  overflow  of  the  heart,  is  capital  came 
for  the  writers  and  repeaters  of  epigrams  in  society.  Hence 
comes  that  contempt  for  every  thing  that  is  not  of  daily  usage, 
which  Voltaire  notices:  hence  it  is  necessary  to  keep  artifice 
always  prominent,  ^^  pour  adoucir  les  impressions ;''  for  society 
is  irritable  without  tenderness,  and  insolent  without  zeal. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  at  what  a  very  early  period  this  med- 
dling and  frivolous  tyranny  commencdl  in  France.  In  the  year 
1S04,  Clementina  Isaure,  Countess  of  Tholouse,  published  an 
edict,  which  assembled  all  the  French  poets  in  arbours,  dressed 
with  flowers ;  and  he  that  produced  the  best  poems  was  rewarded 
with,  a  violet  of  gold.  During  the  ceremony,  says  Warton, 
degrees  also  were  conferred.  He  who  had  won.  a  prize  three 
times  was  created  a  doctor  in  ^^  gaye  science,"  The  institution, 
however  fantastic,  soon  became  universal.  In  latter  times  the 
verdicts  of  society  were  delivered  from  the  Hotel  de  Rambouilletj 
where  a  coterie  of  men  and  women  held  their  sittings,  and  pro- 
nounced on  the  claims  of  all  literary  productions  and  candidates. 
This  authority  would  have  hindered,  if  possible,  the  perfonn- 
ance  9f  Moliere's  ^^  Femmes  Sfrvantes,'^  as  an  attack  on  some  of 
their  members.  La  Harpe,  in  his  miserable  judgment,  says, 
that  the-  Hotel  Rambouillet  (though  he  cannot  subscribe  to  all  the 
decisions  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen)  **  did  good  in  accustoni* 
ing  people  to  show  cleverness  on  all  subjects."  "It  is  by  this, 
he  strangely  affirms,  "  it  is  necessary  >  to  commence )  one  afte'' 
wards  learns  to  show  on  each  subject  the  species  of  wit  that 
properly  belongs  to  it."     That  is  to  say,  it  is  good  to  begin  by 
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pronouncing  on  all  thinfrs,  and  to  learn  by  degrees'  to  speak 
'Common  sense  on  a  fewl  If  ever  there  was  a  maxim  started 
.more  calculated  to  feed  the  impertinence  of  hal&informed  and 
wholly-confident  persons,  we  have  never  met  with  it.  From 
that  time,  French  literature,  philosophy,  and  science,  have  all 
lived  in  the  noise  of  society,  and  tdken  their  daily  aliment  and 
highest  encouragement  irom  the  saloons.  The  literary  and 
scandalous  memoirs  of  Bachaumont  a£brd  a  picture  of  those 
close  complications  of  learning  and  debauchery,  wit,  foppery, 
religion,  and  intrigue,  which  then  formed  what  may  be  termed 
the  social  surface  of  France,  and  which  certainly  is  most  interesting 
as  an  object  of  curious  examination.  The  late  publications  (n 
Grimm  assist  to  complete  the  representation.  Two  sects  arose  on 
the  comparative  merits  of  two  sonnets :  one  called  themselves 
Jobelins,  and  the  other  Uranistes.  The  Prince  de  Conti  was  at 
the  head  of  the  Jobelins,  and  Madame  de  Longueville  was  the 
leader  of  the  Uranistes.  Society  quarrelled  terribly  whether 
JjA  Fontaine's  tale  of  Joconde,  or  that  of  some  now  nameless 
Bnd  forgotten  person,  who  had  also  made  a  version  from  the 
original,  was  the  finest.  Boileau  found  it  necessary  to  write  a 
long  piece  of  comparative  criticism,  maintaining  the  superiority, 
of  Fontaine;  and  proving  that  the  very  dullest  land  worst  pro- 
ductions are  not  really  finer  than  the  most  lively  and  beauti** 
iul !  Louis  Quatorze,  we  are  told,  had  no  taste  for  La  Fontaine; 
but  he  felt  all  the  beauties  of  Racine.  This  must  have  been 
thought  a  great  misfortune  for  La  Fontaine  at  *the  time;  but 
who  now  thinks  of  it  at  all? 

The  other  circumstances  to  which  we  alluded,  as  having  had 
a  yery  principal  efiect-  in  chilling,  blighting,  and  reducing,  the 
spirit  aad  strength  of  literature  in  France,  is  the  formatum  of 
tke  Academy ;  an  institution  which  had  its  rise  in  slavery,  and 
which  has'been  perpetuated  by  vanity.  The  Academy  has  always 
been  a  favourite  with  the  despotic  rulers  of  France,  and  it  has 
well  purchased  and  deserved  their  favour,  by  mean  subserviency 
and  fulsome  adulation.  Louis  the  Fourteenth  and  Buonaparte 
have  alike  found  their  account  in  this  great  corporation,  which 
its  best  firiends  must  allow  has  done  more  for  the  interests  of 
despotism  than  it  has  even  done  for  those  of  poetry,  to  say 
notning  of  philosophy,  which  is  a  tender  subject.  Fontenelle, 
in  his  history  of  the  Academy,  states  that  the  king  named  and 
approved  the  members;  the  same  king  that  made  poor  Chape- 
lain,  the  bad  poet,  his  acting  judge  of  literary  merit,  and  nis 
organ  for  dispensing  rewards  to  the  most  approved  writers.  la 
consequence  of  this  appointment,  there  was  not  a  wretched 
rhymester  in  France  who  did  not  address  verses  to  ChapeUin, 
lauding  to  the  skies  biinjielf  and  his  master.    Buonaparte,  in  like 
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fBanner,  knew  ibe  value  and  tenden^  of  sueh  an  inatituiicg  too 
well  not  to  be  very  basy  in  and  about  it,  under  its  altered  name 
cf  the  Institute.*  He  decreed  deoenniary  <pri2es  to  literature 
aiid  prohibited  M.  de  Chateaubiiant  from  dclitering  the  usual 
aoeech  on  bis  introduction  as  member,  because  he  was  informed 
diat  it  contained  allusions  which  might  have  a  disagreeable  poli- 
tical eflfect.  The  Institute  was  always  ready  to  deliver  bombast 
qieeches  at  the  foot  of  his  throne  when  ne  returned  from  his 
warsfy  but  it  is  not  on  record  that  this  body,  composed  of  men 
of  letters  and  science^  and  forming  the  selected  intellect  and 
knowledge  of  France,  ever  made  a  ungle  effort,  or  even  went  the 
lei^th  oi  hintmg  a  distant  allusion,  in  fevoar  of  public  K-^ 
berty,  personal  independence,  national  peace,  private  tranquil^ 
lity,  or  domestic  security.  Yet  if  these  are  not  the  ol]^ects  of 
philosophical  inquiry  and  political  celebration,  what  ought  to  be? 
Lacretelle  declares  that  the  spirit  of  adulation  had  a  great 
influence  over  literary  men  at  the  epoch  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Academy,  and  he*  regrets  the  tone  of  flattery  in  which  it  has  been 
accustomed  to  express  itself.  It  certainly  would  not  seem  that 
he,  himself,  furnishes  any  exception  to  the  degradation  which  he 
bemoans,  or  that  amongst  the  other  blessings  of  the  intellectual 
system  established  since  the  revolution,  the  quashing  of  parasites^ 
or  the  silencing  of  fulsome  falsehood^  is  to  be  numbered.  The 
author  in  question  has  very  lately  publiidied  a  collec^on  of  de* 
tached  parts  of  his  works,  and  it  is  from  this  that  we  have  taken 
the  matter  of  two  notes  to  this  article,  one  on  the  deoenniary 
mrizes,  and  the  other  on  the  report  relative  to  the  O^nie  do 
Christiamsme.  We  see  in  these  how  M.  Lacretelle  treats  the 
^  &ntastic  tyrant,  the  imperial  Charlatan  ;^'  neverthdess,  as  he 
states  very  coolly,  ^*  I  praised  the  dominator  dien,  as  it  was 
usual,  and  as  we  were  commanded.  I  have  preserved  these 
praises,  and  permitted  th^n  to  rest  by  the  side  of  the  severe 
jo^^ments  which  to-day  I  pronounce  against  diat  extraordinary 
person^  that  they  may  at  once  prove  and  expiate  my  part  in  the 
§ommon  servitude"  So  late  as  1812,  we  find  Lacretelle  terming 
Buonaparte  the    '^  heros  legislateuTf  who  with  one.  hand  restored 

akars,  and  with  the  other  founded  the  liberty  of  worship.''^    In 

^  ■ . . ■  -.    ■ ,  ,     ,      _ .   ■  .        ,        ■ ,   ,.   I  I  1  ■  ' . 

*  Lacretelle  slates  a  turioos  example  of  the  liberties  wbich  BuoiKiparte  wat 
aecostOBied  to  tabe  with  his  Institute ;  it  will  saffice  to  give  an  idea  of  what  por<« 
lion  of  todeprndeoce  and  consciousness  of  dimity  could  appertain  to  the  anthorf 
lUid  savanA  of  France  under  this  systeni  of  royal  or  imperial  encourageneDt  of 
which  they  are  all  so  proud.  The  Emperor,  who  hindered  M.  Chateaubriant 
from  delivering  the  usnal  speech  on  his  admission  as  a  member,  demanded  of  the 
Institnte  why  Stey  had  not  comprised  in  their  examination  of  the  pieces  tliat  migfal 
be  worthy  of  the  prize,  the  G^oie  da  C^iristianismCi?  He  ordered  them  to  make  a 
special  report  on  this  work.  They  did  so,  and  the  Emperor  received  the  dociK 
ment,  of  which  from  that  day  to  this  they  never  heard  a  syllable.  One  knows  not 
bow  came,  or  where  went  this  fantasy,  says  M*  Lacretelle. 
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riie  severe  judgments  of  ttniayj  we  find  it  saidof  the'^'heros 
legislateur,"  that,  *^  as  legislator  he  followed  the  steps  of  the 
most  vulgar  tyrants ;  and  that  with  his  good  fortune,  he  noa«v 
rished  the  natural  ferocity  of  his  souL"  On  the  16th  of  Nov; 
1809)  M.  le  Comte  Boissy-d'Anglas,  senator  and  president  of 
the  Institute,  addressed  **  Sa  Imjest^  TEmpereur  et  Rch,''  at 
an  audience  ffiven  by  the  *^  heros  legislatenr,"  to  the  members  of 
that  magnanimous  body,  at  which,  no  doubt,  M.  Lacretdle  was 
present :  ^^  Our  historians  and  poets,"  said  the  president,  with 
becoming  regard  to  the  dignity  of  letters,  and  to  the  delicacy 
due  to  the  cnaracter  of  Buonaparte,  ^  will  escape  obUvion  by 
founding  their  renown  on  your  Majesty's ;  they  will  attach  them-^ 
selves  to  yotir  great  name  that  their  own  may  survi^ie.  One  out 
e(  the  multitude  of  your  va^  actions  is  sufficient  for  the  immor« 
tality  of  an  individual,  nay,  fen*  the  glory  of  an  age#  The  greatest 
difficulty  that  history  wiU  experience  will  be  to  render  itSTecitals 
credible*  Your  magnanimous  disposition  is  the  finest  gift  which 
nature  can  give  to  genius»  It  will  hereafter  be  said  of  you  diat 
no  reverse  ever  interrupted  your  memorable  triumphs;  that  Forttme^ 
inconstant  to  all  other  men,  remainedfaithfid  to  your  Majesty;  and 
that,  for  the  first  time,  the  ingratitude  of  contemporaries  did  not 
display  itself  to  afflict  the  great  man  ! "  Before  the  6th  of  Fe« 
bruary,  1817,  it  would  seem  that  some  unaccountable  jilting 
had  Men  indulged  by  his  Majesty's  faithful  Fortune,  for  on  that 
day  we  find  the  same  most  respectable  person,  M.  le  Comte 
Boissy-d'Anglas,  declaring  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  that  '^  thi 
French  love  their  king,  ana  wish  their  king,  Louis  xviu."  But 
be  had  on  this  occasion  certain  fears  for  liberty  which  it  becomei 
him  to  express,  '<  that  he  ma^  be  faithful  to  nis  principles,  and^ 
above  all,  consistent  with  his  past  conduct" 

The  truth  is,  that  the  Academy,  or  the  Institute,  or  whatev^. 
else  it  may  be  named,  has  been  chiefly  efficacious  in  corrupting  ^ 
the  simplicity,  oppressing  the  independence,  and  ridiculing  ana 
misrepresenting  the  originality  of  true  genius :  ivhile  it  has  ex^^ 
cised  this  tyrannv,  it  has  pushed  forward  with  a  mean  zeal  the 
(^ariet  wheels  of  whatever  grotesque  or  cruel  idol  formed  the 
authority  of  the  day.  An  academician  feels  it  to  be  a  chief 
element  of  his  existence  to  hold  a  certain  well-defined  and  indis-» 
putable  consideration  in  company :  for  this  purpose  he  must  be 
a  slave  to  the  radical  vices  and  weaknesses  of  power  and  of  so- 
ciety, for  it  is  only  by  this  sacrifice  he  can  constitute  himself  the 
leader  of  their  temporiary  tastes.  ''  Academies,''  it  is  observed 
by  Schlegel,  ^^  always  carry  with  them  the  dread  of  the  ridicu<« 
lous,  that  conscience  of  poets  who  write  for  the  world  of  fashion.'* 
Moreover,  an  academician  is  encompassed  by  his  own  proper 
competitions  and  jealousies :  what  witn  these,  and  his  obligatbn 
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and  inclination  to  keep  well  with  the  powers  that  be^  and  hb 
anxiety  to  stand  con^icuous  and  approved  in  the  worlds  wo 
have  a  host  of  considerations  all  claiming  and  receiving  atten-* 
tion  before  the  real  interests  of  literature  and  learning  can  be 
thought  of;  and  when  the  latter  come  in  competition  with  the 
former,  we  may  guess  which  will  be  preferred.  The  facts  cor^ 
respond  with  tne  reason  of  the  thiilg*  The  founder  of  the 
French  Academy  was  the  traducer  and  enemy  of  Comeillp,  and 

G cured,  as  it  was  to  be  expected  he  would,  a  decision  of  this 
y  in  correspondence  with  his  stupidity  or  his  spite.  Le  Sage 
was  not  of  the  Academy;  La  Bruyere,  we  believe,  was  ultimately 
elected ;  but  they  kept  him  out  for  a  long  while  by  their  cabals, 
and  they  did  the  same  bv  Bbileau.  An  instance  still  more  in 
point  than  any  is,  that  they  never  fleeted  Moliere.  All  this  is 
easily  accounted  for ;  those  who  become  members  are  instantly 
plunged  into  the  turmoil  of  elections,  prizes,  and  bye-Jaws ;  and 
the  talent,  or  claim  of  any  kind  that  comes  in  contact  with  the 
Tiews  of  individual  intrigue,  or  corporate  ambition,  has,  as  we 
have  before  said,  but  a  poor  chance*  Those  who  are  not  members 
must  take  their  measures  to  become  so  as  speedily  as  possible ; 
and  these  are  often  incompatible  with  the  boldness,  originality, 
vigour,  and  fidelity,  that  distinguish  the  career  of  niaster-spirits. 
We  happen  to  know  a  fact  of  recent  occurrence  that  fully  .proves 
this.  One  of  the  most  clever  experimentalists  at  this  moment  in 
France  has.  entirely  omitted  in  an  able  work  which  h^  has  pub- 
lished, on  the  science  to  which  he  has  chiefly  dedicated  his 
talents,  one  of  its  very  princi|[)al  divisions.  The  reason  for  this 
is  well  understood  to  be,  that  handling  it  would  have  led  him  to 
enforce  opinions  conflicting  with  those  that  are  entertained  by 
the  person  who  is  at  the  head  of,  and  who  possesses  a  great  inte- 
rest over,  that  class  of  the  Institute  into  which  the  author  aspires 
to  be,  and  probably  soon  will  be,  admitted.  This  fact  is  preg- 
nant with  instruction  as  to  the  influence  of  academies  on  the  r^ 
interests  of  literature  and  knowledge.* 

Thus  have  we  endeavoured  to  prove  tbe  contempt  generally 
entertained  and  expressed  by  tiie  French  critics  for  theiv'own 
early  literiiture;  and  we  have  shown  that  they  turn  from  it  in 
disgust  to  refresh  and  delight  themselves  with  the  style  that 
became  prevalent  at  a  late  period. 

Wfi  have  shown  that  they  treat  very  hardly  all  the  famous 
early  writers  of  other  countries,  incluaing  even  the  ancients: 
that  they  are  chiefly  hard  on  these  by  pretending  a  peculiarly 
quidc  feeling  f6r  their  merits  and  reputation,  arrogating  to  have 
received  these  strictly  into  their  own  keeping  and  peculiar  charge; 
at  the  same  time  taking  advantage  of  this  pretension  to  treat 
th^n  with  insults,  whenever  their  native  features  are  found  to 
be  at  variance  with  French  airs  and  graces. 
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It  has  been  repeated  from  their  own  statements,  that  the 
literature  of  which  they  boast,  (the  distinctive  character  of  which 
has  always  been  in  our  view  during  the  course  of  these  remarks), 
had  its  origin  in  ah  Academical  Institution,  whose  foundation 
was  laid  by  a  crafty  political  intriguer  to  answer  a  nefarious  po- 
litical design :  that  this  late  and  tardy  birth  took  place  when 
manners  were  on  the  decline,  and  in  a  state  the  most  of  all  op- 
posed to  simplicity  of  feeling,  and  personal  independence: — 
that  the  Institution  in  question  has  ever  since  continued  to  ex- 
ercise a  sovereign  influence  over  the  intellectual  concerns  of 
France,  while  it  has  been  itself  the  servile  subject,  and  even  the 
instrument,  of  the  oppressions,  prejudices,  desires,  dislikes,  of 
despotic  and  ostentatious  governments. 

That  literary  men  in  France  have  borne  the  yoke  of  a  still 
more  degrading  and  galling  slavery,  having  been  summoned, 
like  the  Jews  in  Egypt,  to  make  bricks  without  materials: — 
that  is  to  say,  that  they  have  been  confined  to  the  caprices  and 
niceties  of  pedantry  and  fashion,  when  they  have  been  called 
upon  to  supply  what  can  only  be  found  "in  the  spacious  cir- 
cuits of  musing,"  and  which,  while  it  is  of  "  highest  hope,"  is 
also  of  *^  hardest  attempting." 

We  have  quoted  their  own  testimonies  as  to  the  poverty  of 
their  lanmiage :  we  have  proved  by  these  that  it  is  "  capriciouis 
above  all  others  in  words, .  and  also  poor  in  many  important 
-respects;"  that  it  is  particularly  deficient  in  expressions  that 
would  serve  to  indicate  the  exercise  of  the  imaginative  faculty ; 
that  French  poetry  is  bound  to  certain  "  conventional  words ; " 
that  two-thirds  of  the  national,  idiom  is  taken  from  the  poet  al- 
together, so  that  he  cannot  bring  himself  home  to  the  "  business 
and  bosonis  of  men  "  by  the  shortest  and  most  certain  ways,  but 
must  divert  his  own  enthusiasm  and  his  reader's  sympathy  from 
the  spirit  of  his  subject,  to  introduce  "  holiday  and  lady  terms" 
that  *^  shine  brisk  and  smell  sweet." 

These  are  facts  which,  we  contend,  we  have  placed  clear  of 
the  suspicion  that  would  attend  our  own  assertions  on  such 
points,  by  a  process  of  inquiry  and  quotation  which  the  French 
disdain  to  follow  when  they  pass  judgment  on  the  .literature  of 
other  nations  and  periods.  They  are  facts  which  prove  much, 
and  atBord  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  all  we  are  inclined 
to  press  against  the  National  System  of  Qymposition  avd  Criti-' 
asm  that  belongs  to  France.  In  raisini;  our  voices  ag^ainst  the 
extravagant  assumptions  of  its  interested  supporters,  we  feel  that . 
our  province  is  one  of  higher  claims  on  confidence  and  good- 
will than  that  of  the  advocate  or  partizan  of  any  particular  sect, 
cpuntry,  or  era.  We  are  making  our  stand  for  all  that  ages 
have  bequeathed  and  that  nature  offers:  we  are  defending  that'' 
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connection  between  the  past,  the  present,  «^n4  the  future,  leblcK 
gives  a  breathing-space  to  the  soul,  and  sometbing  of  ^afflpe- 
iiient  to  the  otherwise  brief  and  pfetty  eyistenpe  pf  the  lora  of 
this  earth :  we  are  seeking  tp  be  delivered  frpni  heatpd  dis^Htttf 
acrid  jealqusies,  and  baffling  inconstancies;  and  to  rec^Te  a 
certain  shelter  froni  them  in  me  all-sufficient  extent  and  aeeotd- 
ing  harrpony  of  the  wide  scene  of  natural  beauty.  We  must 
oppose  a  FjBenchman,  or  any  other  man,  whom  we  sed  putting 
his  foot  against  the  motions  of  the  universe,  and  crjring  haU. 
here^  for  where  I  stand  is  .perfection!  We  are  of  c^inion  that 
the  tide  of  time  bears  in  its  vast  bospm  treasures  of  greater 
value  than  the  cockle-shells  that  one  can  pick  up  about  its  marr 

fin.  By  separating  themselves  from  their  early  literature,  the 
'rench  have  committed  a  mortal  amputation ;  they  have  acted 
unnaturally,  and  divested  themselves  of  the  sympathies  most 
likely  to  check  or  recall  them  in  their  vfanderings  from  nature : 
they  have  made  of  their  literature  an  excressence  withotti;  a  root 
In  short,  the  compositions  must,  in  comparison  with  others, 
be  stinted  and  cold,  which  take  Aeir  character  from  the  combi-^ 
nation  of  circumstances  that  we  have  been  called  upon  to  specify 
and  describe.  Science,  we  believe,  may  often  require  that  a^ 
distance  which  the  patronage  of  power  and  opul^oe  can  alone 
afford.  Painting  seeks  the  large  halls  of  palaces,  and  the  domes 
of  cathedrals,  to  unfold  in  all  its  extent  tne  superb  scroll  of  her 
magical  creations:  but,  even  in  req)ect  of  these,  it  is, the  genius 
of  the  individual  that  must  be  honoured  by  the  encouragements 
and  opportunities  which  he  receives.  Poetry  has  not  the  same  ne- 
cessities. On  this  point  Voltaire  delivers  a  testimony  that  is 
much  in  favour  of  our  country^  but  his  heart  was  not  sound 
enough  to  permit  him  to  do  himself  credit  by  the  acuteness  of 
his  perceptions.  He  compares  English  genius  to  *^  un  arhre 
toufni,  plants  par  la  nature,  jetant  au  hasard  mille  rameux,  et 
croissant  inegalement  avec  force : " — ^he  adds,  "  il  meurt  si  vous 
voulez  forcer  sa  nature,  et  le  tailler  en  arbre  des  jardina  de 
Marli."  Long  may  this  continue  tp  be  the  distinction  of  Eng- 
lish literature,  although  it  may  hinder  it  from  being  placed  as 
the  ornament  of  a  cour(  lobby  on  a  gala  pight !  Let  that  which 
is  the  ofispring  of  the  contrary  system,,  instead  of  advancing 
with  -conscious  power  and  dignity  to  address  the  heart,  stop  to 
balance  and  scrutinize  words,  lest  any  of  them  shbuld  be  con-* 
signed  to  ridicule  by  the  "  gens  qui  rient."  It  may  attempt 
to  be  pathetic  or  sublime,  but  in  the  very  height  of  it^  passi<Mi  it 
is  liable  to  be  called  to  order  by  the  insolence  of  ah  incompetent 
authority.  Being  confined  to  received  turns  of  expression^ 
it  is  deprived  of  one  of  its  most  proper  and  valuable  privileges; 
one  which  it  possesses  amongst  more  free  and  manly  spirits;  the 
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prerogative  of  ennobling  with  a  touch,  and  conferring  an  illus- 
trious place  for  the  time  to  come  on  what  was  before  common 
vend  uhdistingutshed.  Instead  of  ennobling,  it  must  serve ;  instead 
of  giTing  riches,  it  must  receive  alms.  It  may  acquire  a  servile 
flexterity,  but  its  rod  of  divination  is  broken.  It  would  be 
foroceeded  ligainst,  according  to  due  course  of  law,  if  it  were  to 
attempt,  witn  a  wizard  blo^,  to  draw  water  from  rocks,  to  call 
back  into  life  the  images  of  the  past,  or  to  turn  at  will  the 
passions  and  aifections  of  the  human  heart.  It  must  not  seek  to 
uncover  by  a  stroke  the  treasures  that  lie  under  the  common 
feet  unsuspected  and  unknown,  to  the  discovery  of  which  the 
i^gjular  Vules  and  mlrt;hods  of  investigation  will  never  lead. 
Tnese,  we  humbly  apprehend,  are  the  proper  prerogatives  of 
genius ;  but  an  academy  condemns  them,  and  society  laughs  them 
down. 

Schlegel,  in  undertaking  to  review  the  three  most  celebrated 
French  dramatic  poets,  Corneille,  Racine,  and  Voltaire,  says,  "  Our 
chief  object  is  an  examination  of  the  system  of  tragic  art,  prac- 
tically followed  by  these  poets,  and  by  them  partly,  but  by  the 
Prench  critics  umversallt/  considered  as  alone  entitled  to  any  au- 
thorifVj  and  every  dtwiation  from  it  regarded  as  a  sin  against  good 
taste.  Here  are  at  once  our  provocation  and  justification  in 
respect  pf  this  exposure  of  the  errors,  affections,  and  arrogance 
^our  neighbours.  We  have  chosen  to  go  hand  in  hand  with 
this  German  author  in  our  observations  on  French  literature 
and  criticism,  because  his  talent  and  knowledge  afford  much 
assistance  on  such  a  subject,  and  more  particularly  because 
his  Work  furnishes  a  remarkable  refutation  of  the  common 
assertion  in  France,  that  she  has  the  consent  of  Europe  gene- 
rally, and  the  example  of  the  world's  excellence  universally,  to 
sustain  her  in  heir  controversy  with  England  on  literary  ques- 
tions. We  flatter  ourselves,  however,  that  this  mistake  has  now 
been  sufficiently  exposed  to  prevent  it  for  the  future  from  keep- 
ing itself  in  countenance  by  obstinate  repetition.  We  have 
Quoted  the  opinions  of  La  Harpe  frequently  in  the  course  of 
fliis  article,  with  some  sense  of  reluctance,  as  if  the  matter  of 
his  sentiments  were  almost  too  slight  to  bear  the  weight  of  se- 
rious argument: — but  we  knew  not  a  more  fit  representative  of 
diat  shallow,  ill-informed,  but  presuming  code  of  rules,  and 
▼knities,  which  has  b^en  maintained  in  succession  by  the  most 
authoritative  French  critics, — exemplified  in  practice  by  their 
most  famous  writers, — applied  without  understanding,  as  without 
modesty,  to  all  other  literature,  ancient  or  modern, — and  which, 
furthermore,  is  in  general  accordance  with  the  national  manners^ 
—the  style  of  thinking,  speaking,  and  acting,  in  France.  We 
wish  it,  however,  to  be  particularly  noticed,  that  We  dbsclaim  to 
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have  at  all  entered  upon  the  discussion  of  the  particular  merits  of 
individual  authors.  If  it  had  been  our  business  here  to  treat  of  the 
particular  examples  of  French  composition,  instead  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  its  criticism,  we  should  have  had  to  express  our  admi- 
ration of  many  striking  beauties;  but  we  should  have  still  had  to 
define  and  limit  the  class  to  which  these  beauties  belong.  There 
certainly  exists  one  of  an  higher  order  of  excellence,  to  which 
few  of  the  French  writers  have  raised  themselves,  and  from " 
which  it  is  the  task  of  French  criticism  to  keep  them  back.  Yet 
the  literature  of  France  is  distinguished  by  brilliancy,  it  pos- 
sesses noble  examples  of  pathetic  and  magnanimous  declamation. 
It  is  superb  in  its  serious  march,  and  ligfit,  lively,  and  gay,  to 
an  almost  unrivalled  degree,  in  its  excursions  over  the  field 
which  society  opens  for  sharp  observation  and  iamiliar  reflection. 
We  can  praise  to  a  certain  extent  all  that  the  French  admire : 
we  see  tneir  productions  distinguished  by  most  of  the  merits 
which  they  describe :  we  differ  from  them  when  they  become 
transported  with  themselves,  and  are  thus  hurried  away  to  affirm 
that  Uiese  merits  belong  to  die  highest  possible  order,  and  that  the 
world  beside  cannot  produce  their  equals.  To  support  this  dif- 
ference we  have  quoted  their  own  admissions  of  tneir  own  pre- 
judices and  defects ;  we  have  proved  their  incapacity  to  judge 
of  any  thing  foreign  to  their  every-day  observation  and  prac- 
tice ;  we  have  shown  that  they  are  the  unconscious  and  boasting 
slaves  of  impoverishing  aud  degrading  authorities.  We  have 
not  made  faise  or  mean  translations  of  the  finest  passages  in  their 
authors :  we  have  not  insulted  their  men  of  wit  and  learning,  by 
asserting  that  they  have  submitted  their  judgments  to  the  coarse 
ta$te  of  the  lowest  of  their  mob.  If  we  clid  any  of  these  things^ 
wc  should  render  ourselves  as  offensive  and  contemptible  as  the 
French  critics,  who  have  abused  Shakspeare  on  the  ground  of 
the  incapacities  of  their  own  language  and  the  perversions 
of  their  own  habits. — As  a  fairly  intended  compliment  to  our 
neighbours,  we  shall  shut  up  this  long  tissue  of  objections 
against  their  practice  and  principles,  with  a  well-expressed  sen- 
tence taken  from  their  own  Boileau,  who  never  attained  to  write 
poetry  himself,  and  who  had  unfortunately  imbibed  several  mean 
notions  in  regard  to  its  essentials,  but  whose  various  critical  obser- 
vations contain  many  sentiments  of  a  truly  vigorous  and  sound  cha- 
racter: '^  1  could  pardon  their  blunders  and  their  ignorance;  but 
what  I  caniiot  pardon  is,  the  insolent  confidence  with  which  they 
set  up  their  judgment  as  that  of  all  reasonable  persons,  and  express 
an  affronting  amazement  that  any  one  should  be  so  infatuated  as 
to  disregard  their  suggestions,  or  any  critic  so  ignorant  as  to  dif- 
fer from  their  opinion." 
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Prejudice  or  Physiognomy:  a  Novel.    By  Azile d'Arcy.    3  vols.  12mo.  15r 

The  Mysteries  of  Hungary.  By  Edward  Moore,  Esq.  3  vok.  12mo.  16s.  6rf, 

The  Wife  of  Fitzahce-  and  the  Caledonian  Siren :  a  Romance.  By  Marianne 
Breton.    5  vols.  12mo.    1/.  7s.  6d. 
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Imp  Year,  «r  Wmtmm*$  PMia§»>  a  NdreL  By  Setina  Daymp6rt. 
5  vols.    ISoio.    iL5s. 

ScmUbogMy  or  lii»  Raditte  df  6l4i|inem»;  a  Bomanoe.  By  AHcia 
M^Geniiis.    5  ¥oU.    I81110..    1/.  7s.  6d, 

EdncafioB;  orEloabeth,  herLiMrer,  and  Hosband ;  a  Taleibr  1817.  By 
Eliza  Taylor.     InSvds.     ISao.     15t. 

Howard  C^aatley  or  a  Bomaoce  from  tiie  Momitaiiis.  By  a  North  Briton. 
5  vols.     12mo.     1/.  7t.  6d. 

POBTRT   AVl>   MUffC. 

The  Changeling;  a  Poem  in  two  Cantos ;  addressed  to  a  Lanreat.   8vo.     Ir. 

Cheviot :  a  Poetical  Fragment.  .  By  R.  W. 

Tkt  Cracifilion ;  a  Poem,  written  tot  Good  Friday :  to  which  is  added,  an 
<Me  fbr  l^ter  Day.    By  a  Lady*    Svo.     2s.  6d. 

The  Battle  of  Waterloo:  a  Poem  in  two  Parts.    By  C.  F.  Warden.  4s  6d. 

The  Works  of  Claufhan  translated  into  English  Verse.  By  A.  Hawkins^ 
Xeq.F.^.S'.    S'^ols.     8to.     U.  lis.  6d. 

Lament  of  Tasso.    By  Lord  Byron.    Svo.  sewed,     is.  6d. 

Poems  on  Various  Subjects.    By  Miss  Elizabeth  Bower  Blease.  f.  cap.   4s. 

The  Oaol,  a  Collection  of  Poems,  &c.  written  in  Confinement.  By  Edward 
DanieU.    8^0.    Is.  dd. 

True  Patriotism ;  a  Poem  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  &c.  &c.  Dedicated,  lA 
*  Lett^ri  to  His  Royid  Ifighness  the  Prince  Regent,    iy  James  Ackland.    Is. 

POLITICS  AND  POLITICAL  ECOKOMT. 

AiilB%mry  into  the  Ab«es  of  the  Chartered  Schools  in  irekmd,>  with  Re- 
SNttks  OB  the  Edacation  of  die  lower  Classes  ia  that  Country.    8vo.    7s^ 

Obsenrations  on  the  Importance  of  Gibraltar  to  Greett  Brxtainy  as  the  Means 
of  proiiioting  the  Intercourse  with  the  States  of  the  Medkemneany  particularly 
with  Morocco.    By  Christopher  Clarke. 

Letter  to  Lord  Uastlereagh  upon  the  Subject  of  the  present  State  of  Gveati 
Britain.  Suggested  prinmpally  by  the  Sjpeeches  of  bis  Lordship  attii^  of  Henry 
Brougham,  Esq.  M.  P.  on  the  9th  of  Apnl.    By  Thomas  SimpSoi3,'£s<|.    8s. 

Obseryatkms  oi»  the  Use.  of  Machinery  in  the  Manufactories  of  Great  Bri- 
tain; proving  it  to  be  the  Cause  of  the  jtaresent  Stagnation  of  Trade.  Bf« 
Mechanic^ 

Reflections  upon  Circulating  Medium,  Currency,  Prices*  &c. ;  with  an  imme- 
diate Reference  to  the  present  State  of  the  Country.  By  Liettteaant-Geoeral 
Crawford. 

Observations  on  the  State  of  the  Country  since  the  Peace.  By  lieutenant^ 
General  Crawfurd.     12mo.    2s.  6d, 

A  Letter  to  T.  W.  Coke,  ^sq.  M.  P.  on  the^  Tendency  of  certain  Speeches 
delivered  at  the  County  Meeting,  in  the  Shire  Hall,  Norwich,  on  Saturday, 
April  5, 1817.     By  the  Rev.  George  Bui^ess,  B.  A.    8V0.  sewed.     Sis,  6d, 

Suggestions  for  the  Employment  of  the  Poor  of  the  Metropolis,  and  the  Direc- 
tion of  their  Labours  to  tlie  Benefit  of  the  Inhabitants*;  with*  Hinti  01^  Men- 
dieicy.    By  H.  B.  Gascoigne.    Svo.  sewed.    Is. 

THBOLOOr,  BOOKS  OF  DEVOTION,  SEBKONS,  &C. 

Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  Johd  Martin,  more  tiian  Forty  Tears  Pastor  of  the 
Baptist  Church.  Taken  in  short-hand,  by  Thomas  Palmer.  2  vols.  8vo.  1/.  4s. 

Sermons  on  the  Epistles  or  Gospels,  tqi  the  Sundays  throughout  the  Year,' 
for  the  Use  of  Families  and  Country  Congregations.  By  Rev.  R.  Warner. 
f  vols.  ISmo.     I6t. 

A  general  View  of  the  Christian  Dispensation;  in  a  Charge  to  th^  Cleigy  of 
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the  ArchdeaQOivy  of  London^  at  the  Visitatioiii  Mftj  16^  IW.    By  Jcnluui 
Holden  Pott,  M.  A.    4to.    9t,  6d, 

"  What  is  Truth  ?^  a  SermoB.  on  occasimi  of  agenflral  Ordina^ii  on  Soadaj 
Sopt.  QO,  1816.    By  Ray.  C.Farkioson,  &.!>.    is,  6d.  . 

A  Sermon  on  tke  Doctrine  of  thd  Trinity,  as  let  forth  in  the  AtbiMMnaa 
Creed.    By  James  Saumarez,  M.A.    8vo.    Iff. 

'  Observations,  Cridcal,  Explanatory,  and  Practical,  on  the  CaAonioal  Sorip« 
tares.     By  Mrs.  Comwallis.    4  vols.  dvo.    2/.  8<. 

The  Churchman  upheld  in  his  Support  of  the  Bible  Sodety,  and  sotusmati- 
cal  Representations  of  the  Gospel  detected.    By  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  tbt- 
Somerset  Auxiliary  Bible  Society.    8vo.     Is,  6d, 

Sermons  chiefly  on  Practical  Suljects*    By  £.  Cogaii.    S  vols.  8vo.  1/.  4i. 

Sermons  on  Faith,  Doctrines,  and  Public  Duties.  By  the  Very  Rev.  WiUian. 
Vincent,  D.  D.  With  a  Life  of  the  Author,  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Nares,  Ardn 
deacon  of  StaBbrd.    8vo.     lOf.  6d. 

Letters  addressed  to  a  serious  and  humble  Inquirer  aAer  Divine  Truth,. 
ivith  a  peculiar  Aspect  to  the  Circumstances  of  the  present  Times..  By  th«. 
Rev.  Edward  Cooper.    8vo.    5ff» 

A  Treatise  on  the  Fall  of  Adam;  proving,  both  from  Scripturo  and  Reason^' 
that  the  Devil  had  no  Hand  in  that  Event ;  with  an  Attempt  to  explain  tbo 
Genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ.    By  a  Lover  of  Truth.    8vo.     Iff. 

A  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  &y.  By  Bowyer 
Edward,  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely.    8vo.    Iff.  6d, 

A  Theological  Incjuiry  into  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism  and  the  Natore  of 
Baptismal  lUgeneration :  in  five  Discounes.  By  thelUv.  C.  Benson,  M«  A.  4ff* 

A  Visitation  Sermon  preached  July  1,  1316^  at  St.  Mattin's,  Stamfefd, 
before  the  Lord  IKshop  of  Petarboioiigb,  and  the  Clergy  of  Rutlandi    By  S. ' 
T.  Bioomfield,  M.  A. 

Considerations  on  the  Doctrines  of  the  Evangelical  Clei^ :  a  Sermon  pi^aoh* 
ed  at  Frome,  at  the  Visitation  of  the  Rev.  ChaiOel  Sandtlbrd.  By  the  Rev.  W. 
Warner.    Svo.   8ff. 

The  Duty  and  Benefit  of  a  Daily  Perusal  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  Families* 
By  Lindley  Marray.    ISoMh   Iff. 

The  Nature  and  Tendency  of  Apostolical  Pfeactuag  considerckl :   li  SenooH  > 
preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  St.  Michael,  Bmh,  on  the  8th  of  June,  191t, 
By  William  Dealtry,  B.  D.  F.  R.  S.   8vo.   Sewed  Iff.  dd, 

A  Series  of  Sermons  on  various  Sobjecti  of  Doctrilie  and  Practice.  '  By  ihi** 
Rev.  Geoi^e  Mathew,  A.  M.    2  Vols.  8vo.    1/.  Iff. 

The  Unbelief  of  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle  laid  open  for  the  Camfyift  of  all 
that  desire  to  Believe.  By  Niohokt  Bewnde^  D.  D.  Flr^  pcimeid  in  1608* 
18mo.     2ff. 

A  Treatise  foil  of  Consolation  for  all  that  we  afflicted  in  Mind  or  Body, 
or  otherwise.    By  Nicholas  Bowade^  D<  D.    First  printed  in  160a  iSmo.   ^u ' 

Directions  and  Encouragements  for  Travellers  to  Zion.  By  Joseph  Freeston. 
13mo.    5ff.  6d. 

The  New  Testament,  translated  into  Hebrew. 

The  Mystery  Unfolded,  or  an  Exposition  of  the  extraordinary  Means  em- 
ployed to  obtain  Converts  by  the  Agents  of  the  London  Society  for  promoting 
Christianity  among  the  Jews.    Yjrom  Undoubted  Authorities,  by  M.  Sailman. 

Questions  on  the  Principles  of  the  Christian  Religion,  to  be  answered  from  the 
Scriptures,  adapted  for  Schools  and  for  Private  Instruction,  with  a  Table  of 
References.    By  Hannah  Kilham. 

Zion  Hymns ;  intended  as  a  Supplement  to  Dr.  Watts's  Psalms  and  Hymns. 
Composed  by  Joseph  Irons. 

A  Brief  Outline  of  an  Examination  of  the  Song  of  Solomon.  By  William 
Davidson,  Esq.    8vo.    i2ff. 
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•  Seimons  on  the  Vint  Lessons  of  the  Sunday  Morning  Service,  and  on  other 
Subjects.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Borrowes,  D.  D.  M.  R.  LA.    8vo.     IQs,  6d. 

The  Character  of  St.  Paul  as  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  shortly  stated  and 
applied. .  A  S^rmpn  preached  at  Leicester,  June  17, 1817.  By  the  Rev.  £.T. 
M.  Phillips,  A.  M.    8vo.     2«. 

A  Sermon  preached  at  Cowbridge,  Aug.  18, 1817,  at  the  Primary  Visitation 
of  the  Right  Reverend  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Llandaff.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Scawen 
Plumtre,  A.  M.     8yo.     Is.  6d, 

The  Duty  of  Controversy ;  a  Seniion  preached  at  Cheadle,  Staffordshire;  at 
llie  Visitation  of  thie  Venerable  the  Archdeacon  of  Stafford.  By  John  Hume 
Spry,  M.  A.    8vo.     Is.  6<2. 

The  Variation  of  Public  Opinion  and  Feelings  considered ;  a  Sermon  preached 
before  the  Right  Reverend  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Sarum,  August  15tn,  1817. 
By  the  Rev.  G.  Cnibbe,  LL.  B. 

A  Sermon,  showing  the  Scripture  View  of  the  Redeemer,  and  the  Scripture 
Doctrine  of  Redemption  through  Christ.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Coleman, 
M.A.  M.R.LA. 

Homilies  on  the  Book  of  Tobias ;  being  a  detailed  History  and  familiar  Ex- 
plications of  the  Virtues  of  that  Holy  Servant  of  God,  in  a  Series  of  Instruc- 
tion, adapted  to  the  Generality  of  Christians  living  in  the  World.  By  the  Rev. 
Francis  Martyn.    8vo.    75.  6d. 

VOYAGES,  TRAVELS,  AND  TOPOGRAPHY.     • 

A  Picturesque  Tour  through  France,  Switzerland,  and  the  Banks  of  the 
Rhine,  and  Part  of  the  Netherlands.    8vo.     12s. 

,  Travels  through  France  and  Germany  in  the  Years  1815, 1816,  and  1817. 
Comprising  a  View  of  the  Moral,  Political,  and  Social  State  of  those  Countries, 
interspers^  with  numerous  Historical  and  Political  Anecdotes.  By  J.  Jor- 
genson,  Esq.    8vo.     lOt,  6d, 

,  The  Tourist's  Companion ;  being  a  concise  description  and  History  of  Ripoo, 
Studley  Park,  Fountam  Abbey,  &c.  &c.;  and  a  Ground  Plan  of  Fountain  Ab- 

A  New  Bath  Guide,  comprising  (within  a  short  compass)  a  Description  of 
the  several  Baths,  Amusements,  &c.  from  Is.  6d,  to  6s, 
.  The  History  of  New  South  Wales.    14s. 

Travels  in  the  Interior  of  America,  in  the  Years  1809, 1810,  and  1811,  in- 
cluding a  Description  of  tlie  Upper  Louisiana.  By  John  Bradbury,  F.  L.  8. 
8vo.    8s. 

The  History  of  Portsmouth ;  containing  a  full  and  enlarged  Account  of  its 
ancient  and  present  State;  with  a  particular  Description  of  the  Dock  Yard, 
Gun  Wharf,  &c.  &c.    By  Lake  Allen. 

.  Karamariia,  or  a  Brief  Description  of  the  South  Coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  of 
the  Remains  of  Antiquity.    By  Francis  Beaufort,  F.R.  S.    8vo.    14s. 
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Adalia^  the  town  of,  described  OS— >the 
old  town  of,  noticed,  OS — the  recent 
exportation  of  corn  from,  68, 

Adamy  .his  fall  considered  in  its  conse- 
quences to  mankind,  160, 169. 

Adams  (John),  his  residence  on  Pit- 
cairn's  Island  described,  188— inter- 
esting particulars  of  his  Family,  1S9, 
131. 

ArundtUan  Marbhi  noticed,  108.  / 

Attronomjfy  the  pleasure  resulting  from 
a  contemplation  of,  by  a  religious 
mind,  remarked  on,  14. 

Beaufort  (Mr.),  his  Karamania,  or  a 
brief  description  of  the  sooth  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  &c.  reyiewed,  55 — his 
appointment  to  snrvey  that  coast  de- 
scribed, iMd.— the  merits  of  the  work 

[  remarked  on,  ibid, — extracts,  ibid^  to 
68-^the  course  of  the  survey  de- 
scribed, 56 — his  description  of  curi- 
ous sepulchral  monuments,  57 — of  a 
remarkable  natural  phenomenon,  58 
— his  survey  interrupted  by  a  remark- 
able incident,  59 — instance  of  his  hu- 
manity, 60 — his  disappointment  at 
Boodroom,  with  a  curious  anecdote, 

'  60,  61— his  description  of  the  Kara- 
bagala  rocks  and  islands,  61 — the 
coincidence  between  his  account  and 
Strabo's,  noticed,  i6uf.—- his  account 
of  Adalia,62^-of  the  ancient  Sid^,  and 
Its  theatre,  63 — the  excursion  of  his 
officers  to  Tersoos  (Tarsus)  described, 
64 — an  attack  on  him  by  the  Turks, 
66— concluding  remarks  on  the  great 
merits  of  the  work,  68. 

Bedfordshire^  the  progressive  increase 
of  the  poor  rates  in,  shown,  3T1. 

Beggarsy  remarkable  circumstance  at- 
tending them,  365. 

Belsham  (Mr.),  certain  imputations  in 
his  recent  publication,  addressed  to 
the  Bishop  of  London,  refuted,  417. 

Birmingham^  the  present  enormous 
amount  of  the  poor  rates  there,  808.  . 

Biaek  (Mr.),  his  translation  of  Schle- 
gel's  Lectures  on  Dramatic  Art  and 
Literature  reviewed,  434. 

Bloody  interesting  description  of  its  cir- 
«olation,  101. 


BoileaUy  cnrious  maxim  iu  poetry  laid 
down  by  him,  465— ^is  ridicule  of 
Voltaire,  474— his  description  of 
French  poetical  critics  quoted,  484. 

Boodroom^  the  citadel  of,  remarked  on, 

'  60— H!urious  anecdote  related  by  the 
Bey  of,  61. 

Bounty^  the  mutiny  of  the  crew  of,  de- 
scribed, 185— the  fate  of  the  captaia 
and  of  the  mutineers,  186. 

Brando  (W.  T.),  his  Outlines  of  Geolo- 
gy, &c.  reviewed,  895— error  of  hit 
noticed,  896 — remark  on  the  work, 
897. 

Brocklesby  (Dr.),  bis  a«coant  of  the  last 
moments  of  Dr.  Johnson,  78. 

Bruce  (Mr,)*  jtist  opinion  of,  with  rela- 
tion to  the  use  of  physical  taws,  179. 

Buchanan  (Dr.),  Memoirs  of  his  Life 
and  Writings,  811 — remark  on  hig 
writings  and  pursuits,  818— division 
of  his  life,  813 — his  origin — curious 
account  of  a  pedestrian  journey  un- 
dertaken by  him,  ibid, — his  situa^on 
on  his  arrival  Jn  London,  and  his  be- 
coming a  member  of  the  law,  814— 
decisive  change  in  his  character,  de- 
scribed, 815— becomes  attached  to 
the  church  and  goes  to  Cambridge, 
816— 4is  pursuits  at  college,  818— 
specimen  of  his  sportive  style,  819 — 
bis  appointment  as  one  of-  the  chap- 
lains of  the  East-India  Company  no- 
ticed, t'ftiJ.— interesting  portrait  of 
the  British  and  Indian  population, 
880 — his  plan  of  the  college  for  in- 
structing the  (Company's  servants  in 
India,  considered,  881 — eulogium  pas- 
sed on  him  by  Lord  Wellesley,  888  ~ 
extract  from  one  of  his  letters  bearing 
strong  testimony  of  his  piety  and  ho- 
norable feelings,  ibid.-r^his  exertions 
for  an  ecclesiastical  establishment  in 
Jndia,  823—  the  object  of  his  expe- 
dition to  the  Malabar  coast,  described 
by, himself,  885— interesting  extracts 
from  his  letters  written  on  that  jour^ 
ney,  886  to  888 — ^his  return  to  £iig- 
land,and  his  employment  afterwards^ 
noticed,  889 — remarkable  circum- 
9tance  attending  his  death,  830 — his 
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charscter  ably  tketclicd,  IM'^^'re- 
markable  preamble  to  bis  will,  flii — 
.  his    qaalificatioBS   as  a   writer  de- 
scribed, md.  839. 
Butmopart^^  the  immense  svms  given  by 
bim  for  B|iUqi|it|es  observed  on,  1 10, 
lit— bis  encouragement  of  literary 
men  noticed,  442-- His  liberality  to. 
wards  the  Institate,  478. 
BurkCf  (Mr.),  bis  oondnct  on  tbe  im- 
'   f  eachmeot  of  Mr«  IJastings^  and  Ms 
motives  oa  tbat  occasion  considered, 
868  to  865-- bis  enco«i«m  on  asptecb 
of  Mr.  Sberidaa'a,  86»--bia  aMcier. 
▼iees  daring. tlm  Freacb  Mvolatiaii 
poUccd,  810,  871**-bis  braasb  with 
Mr.  Sheridan,  873. 
Murnti  (Bishop),  objectioo  itairtad  by 

bim  oa  origiuial  sin,  165. 
Bjfron  (Lord),  his  *'  Manfied,  a  Dra^ 
.   BMtic  Poem,"  reviewed*  81fr^rcmarks 
.    on  the  poem  and  on  ibt  aathor's  poet- 
ical character,  iMd.  88-*e9tracls,84 
to  86 — tbe  mischievons  tendency  of 
.   bis  prodactiaps  de«:ribed,   86--4bc 
present  poam  fnrthaff  cansMend,  87 
.   -^farther    pamagas    entractad    for 
their  beai^y,  86  to  9a*.»coaclading 
remaslis,  9iX 

•  •  • 

Cbfela,  his  Doctrine  at  to  Orlginid  Sin, 
168 — as  to  the  pnnlshments  denounced 
against  our  first  parents,  169— the 
opinions  of  certain  eminent  divines 
against  that  doctrine,  noticed,  170. 

Cameron,  (Mr.),  bis  endeavoarsto  effect 

-  the  overthrow  of  the  colony  at  Red 
River  described,  390 — bis  subsequent 

'  attacli  on  and  destruction  of  it,  391. 

Chahnen  (Dr.),  his  series  of  Discourses 
on  tbe  Christian  Revelation,  viewed 

'  In  connection  with  the  Modern  Astro- 
nomy,  considered,  1 — his  considera- 
tion of  aa  argument  against  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine  of  redemption  noticed, 
7— encomium  on  his  character  and 
abilities,  7,  8— his  popularity  as  a 
preacher  accounted  for,  with  remarks 
on  the  character  of  his  sermons,  8-— 
the  great  merits  of  his  work,  noticed, 
9 — his  refutation  of  an  assertion  of 
certain  astronomical  objectors,  ibid» 
— interesting  extract  on  the  unlimited 
powers  of  God,  II  to  13— another,  14 
— his  fourth  discourse  described,  15 
^—further  extract,  16— case  put  by 
him,  well  drawn,  17— bis  fifth  dis- 
course noticed,  18— extract  there- 
firom,  ibid» — the  beauties  of  his  ar- 
guments, parallels,  and  illustrations 
acknowledged,   19-^coroparison  be- 


-  tweao  bim  and  Cicero,  fM.^^tbe  sub- 
'  ject  of  bis  sixth  discourse  considered, 
80— extract  containin|^  an  Interestiog 
consideratioo  of  the  world,  ibid, — 
another;  81 -'bis  seventh  discourse  de- 
scribed aad  coosidtrcd,  88 — passage 
on  tbe  effects  of  sacred  music  quoted, 
83 — another  from  bis  last  discourse  on 
tbe  subject  of  trne  devotion,  24 — on 
a  vain  curiosity  aad  admiration  as 
eoooected  with  devotional  duties,  86 
««^is  obsertatioat  on  tbo  pioctice  of 
runniog  after  pr eachera  aoticedt  86, 
87-<^i8  Importaat  servlcea  acknoou 
Icdged,  88«~some  grammatical  errors 
poSited  oat,  SS^^bis  discoarse  oa  Sir 
taaac  lfewto»  rtniarked  on,  aWd. 

Ckmrlu  (VII.},  bis  Amonrv  with  Afnes 
Sorrel  noticed,  344. 

CSksaisr  (M.  1.  de),  his  «•  TaUeaa  His. 
toriqno  de  TEtat  et  des  Plrogrte  do  k 
Litctatare  Ftaacaise,  dopals  1789," 
reviewed,  434«<-the  character  ami 
merits  of  the  work  noticed,  436 — bis 
praixes  of  Voltaire  noticed,  438^ 
lis  description  of  a  poem,  called  ^'  Ia 
Napliade,"  ibid^ — his  observations  on 
Ossiao,  4S9— On  the  French  poet 
Delill'e,  t^i'd. — remarks  suggested  by 
the  facts  contained  in  his  work,  440 
— his  report  on  (he  merits  of  La 
Harpi  's  ''  Lycee,"  observed  on,  448. 

Ckrisiianiiy^  a  certain  assertion  respect- 
ing, ably  refuted,  9. 

Christian  Mnowiedge^  tbe  difficulties  at- 
tending the  first  studies  in,  69. 

Christian  Poets,  admonition  to^  with 
reference  to  the  study  Qf  the  Claftics, 
114. 

Christians,  interesting  details  of  tbe  de- 
votions of  some  at  Tai^ore,  886.    . 

Churches,  the  estimated  expense  of  erect- 
ing additional  .  Churches,  195— the 
urgent  necessity  for  them  observed 
on,  809. 

Commons  (House  of),  the  effects  of  elo- 
quence in,  considered,  843..    . 

Cornwall,  the  geology  of,  308. 

Cullen  (Dr.),  hjs  system  .of  no^logy 
considered,  93, 

Cumberland,  his  remarks  on  Shakspeare 
aqd  Ben  Jquso^  animadverted  oa, 
137, 

David,  the  French  painter,  his  method 
.  of  11  frost  rating  his  pictures^  469* 
DeliUe^  a  French  poet,  noticed,  439. 
Henon    (Mr.),   his  scientific  acqnire^ 

meats  admitted,  347. 
Diseases,  the  want  of  a  perfect  genemi 
system  of,  remarked  on,  91— -the  ar- 
rangements of  among  tho  Greeks^ 
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<Htf.— the  ckyaiilteaiton  of^  (iaion^ 
certain  moderns,  ikii*  .to  ;99-*4iie 
principle  of  symptoms  in  the  ar* 
rangement  of,  preferred,  92. 
DubliUt  the  house  of  industry  in,  ob- 
served on,  366. 

Elgin  Marbles^  the  great  interest  ex- 
citt^d  by  then  remarlLed  on,  108-*the 
'  gre^t  improvements  to  be  derived  by 
'  artists  from  them,  tfttd.— ^their  remo- 
val considered,  116— their  gr^at  va- 
lue   noticed,     117 — description    of 
their  beauties,  118.. 
Eloquence^  the  vast  influence  of,  among 
~  the  ancients,  noticed,  ^48 — the  ex- 
tent of  its  powers  in  the  British  Se- 
nate remarked  on,  ilfid, — the  mode 
of  teaching  by  lectures  noticed,  252. 
Established  Churchy  the  present  neglect 
of  it  regretted,  183 — the  hurried  man- 
ner of  performing  the  duties  of,  in 
some  instances,  noticed,  187. 

P«c/tVn,  the  priesent  existence  of,  ia  En- 
gland, remarked  on,  196 — the  opera- 

•  tJon  of  genuine  religion  on,  descriii>ed. 
<6itf.-rtbe  effect  of  certain  publica- 
tions in  relation  to,  considered,  197. 
Ftuth,  the  nature  and  efficacy  of,  con- 
sidered, 70. 
JFVdT  (Mr.),  bis  political  character  de- 
scribed, 844— his  title  to  the  cbarac- 

.  ter  of  a  patriot  questioned,  ibid, — the 
influence  of  party  over  bis  mind  re- 
mar  li^ed  on,  245---the  difference  of 
opinion  between  him,   Mr.   Burke, 

.  and  Mr.  Windham,  noticed,  ibid,  to 

.  246— tbe  character  of  his  party  de- 
scribed, 247 — remarkable  assertion 
by  him,  249 — tbe  coalition  between 
bim  and  Lord  North  considered,  257. 
—his  reprobation  of  that  nobleman 
at  variowi  times  noticed,  ibid.  258 
— his  apology  for  bis  coalition  with 
^|i0rd  North  contrasted  therewith,  259. 
—remark  on  his  bill  for  vesting  the 
mnpagementof  Indian  affairs  in  com- 
missioners, 260 — the  effects  of  the 
Vrencb  Revolution  on  his  mind  de- 
scribed, 272 — his  addresses  during  his 
last    contest    for     Westminster    re- 

.  caarked  on,  288 — his  eulogium  on  Mr. 
Fox,  tdid.~-his  exemplary  conduct  on 
the  4estru€tiaii  of  Drury  Lane  The- 
atre noticed,  ibid, — his  last  moments, 
890-H:baracter  of  his  eloquence,  293. 

Frqnce,  the  slate  of  religion  in,  under, 
the  old  regime,  described,  337-^the 
state  of  literature  in,  since  the  year 
1 789,  considered ,  484. 

JVciicA^  the  gratitude  of,  to  their  dra- 


matk  authors,  noticed,  136 — their 
contempt  of  the  primitive  productions 
of  European  Literature  observed  on, 
443 — remarkable  feature  in  their  cha- 
racter, 446 — a  peculiar  weakness  In 
them  noticed,  447 — their  peculiar 
style  considered,  449 — the  merits  of 
their  poetry  noticed  and  compared  to 
that  of  other  nations,  460,  461-^the 
opinion  on  the  Continent  respejctiug 
their  poetry  observed  on,  468 — their 
objection  to  the  Greek  Theatre  consi- 

'  dered,  ibid, — their  consideration  of 
the  antique,  464 — ^their  self-flatterys 

•  observed  on,  465 — ^the  want  of  Ima- 
gination among  their  poets  consider- 
ed, 466— the  poverty  of  their  tongue  in 
the  language  of  Imagination  noticed, 
467,  481 — their  criticism  observed 
on,  469— their  refinement  of  their 
language  considered,  47 1 — their  con- 
tempt of  their  own  early  writers  no- 
ticed, 480. 

French  Revoluiion,  its  lasting  efi^ts  oo 
society  remarked  on,  269,  270^-the 
Important  services  of  Mr.  Burke  bu 
that  occasion  considered,  270 — for* 
thcr  remarks  on  its  fatal  conse- 
quences, 441. 

<*  Friends  of  the  People,^*  some  account 
of  the  society  so  called,  276. 

Genius^  the  nature  and  origin  of^  confl- 
dered,  241 — the  necessity  of  sobriety 
and  virtue  to  its  efficacy.  Insisted  on. 
243.  * 

Genlis  (Madame  de),  her  talents  remar|c- 
ed  on,  348 — her  religious  retirement 
described,  ibid, 

Oeobgify  the  present  meaning  of  tlie 
term,  295 — the  various  theories  qSf, 
noticed,  ibid.  , 

Qifford  (Mr.),  his  edition  of  Ben  Jon- 
son's  works  with  notes,  &c.  reviewed, 
135 — ^his  remarks  on  Cumberland's 
review  of  the  Double  Dealer  quoted, 
139— his  apology  for  CumberUnd, 
140— the  probability  of  a  certain  pro- 
position of  his  considered,  143— his 
remarks  on  Jonson's  minor  poems, 
145— amusing  quotation,  148 — the 
-  merits  of  his  notes  and  reflections 
considered,  151  — his  severity . towards 
the  depredators  of  Jonson  complain- 
ed of,  ibid. — charge  preferred  by  hli^ 
against  Mr.  Malone,  152— some  of  his 
errqrs  as  a  commentator  pointed  out. 
ibid,  to  154. 

GW^  (Right  Rev.  Dr.),  his  edition  of 
Stackhouse's  History  of  the  Bible  re- 
viewed, 155— his  remark^  on  the  Mo- 
salcAl  cosmogony,  157^--extract,  158 
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—his  opinion  as  to  tlie  Ifarnlng  of 
Hoses  objected  to,  i*W.— extract, 
sbowioi;  bi&  opinion  on  the  subject  of 
original  sin,  166— another,  lAirf.— the 
nature  of  his  notions  remarked  on, 

167 his  theory  described,  16i) — his 

opinion  quoted,  on  the  punishment 
denounced  against  our  first  parents, 

170 his  reniarlLB  on  the  natural  in. 

mortality    of  the  sool  observed   on, 

171 passage  quoted,  containing  the 

arguments  of  various  individuals  on 
the  doctrine  of  redemption,  178 — the 
forcible  reasoning  of  that  passage  ac- 
knowledged,  174— the  charge  ofPe- 
lagianism  against  him  considered  to 
be  untenable,  176— his  opinion  on  the 
subject  of  justification  quoted,  176— 
his  doctrines  in  some  instances  con- 
demned, 177— His  other  dissertations 
cursorily  noticed,  178— that  on  "mi- 
racles" applauded,  ttW.— and  on  the 
priority  of  the  three  first  gospels, 
t4<d.— the  utility  of  the  work  fully 
admitted,  179,  180. 

Olobe,  the  composition  of  its  surface, 
noticed,  898. 

Good  (J.  M.),  his  Physiological  System 
of  Nosology,  &c.,  reviewed,  with 
copious  extracts,  90— the  object  of 
the  work,  tWd.-his  view  of  the  diffe- 
rent systems  of  the  day  noticed,  92 
—remarks  by  him  deserving  of  no. 
tice,  93— rules  laid  down  by  him  in 
considering  the  subject,  95— interest- 
iDg  passage  on  terms  used  in  noso- 
logy, ibid,  to  97— another,  unfoldiog 
his  intention  relative  to  auxiliary 
terms,  97— the  like,  as  to  entire  terms, 
98 — strange  con  fusion  of  terms  point- 
ed out  by  him,  i«rf.— his  arrangement 
described  by  himself,  99— interesting 
passages  on  physiology  and  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood,  100  to  101— his  di- 
vision considered  and  applauded,  101 

^his  recommendation  of  the  use  of 

Arabic  terms  noticed,  102— his  series 
of  classes  and  orders,  ibid, — remarks 
thereon,  103 — two  important  features 
in  the  work  noticed,  tftiU— a  genus, 
with  its  subdivisions,  selected  as  a 
specimen,  104— concluding  observa- 
tions in  praise  of  the  work,  105. 

GramUf  the  existence  of,    in  various 

countries,  described,  299 — ^300. 
Greece^  reflections  on  the  Ancient  Gran- 
'  denr  of,  106— view  of,  through  the 
medium  of  the  Christian  religion,  ibid* 
—the  great  interest  felt  on  the  sub- 
ject of,  at  proent  in  England,  ac- 
counted   for,    107,     108— lines    on^ 
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111,  1lfi--remarkable 
women  of,  112. 
Bastings  (Mr.),  his  impeachment  consi- 
dered and  compared  to  that  of  Lord 
Strafford,  261  —reflections  on  its  ori- 
gin, &c.  269. 
Hawkins  (Sir  John),  anecdote  related 
by  him  of  Dr.  Johnson,  78. 

Beber  (Mr.),  his  works,  entitled  "The 
Personality  and  Office  of  the  Christi- 
an Comforter  asserted  and  explained, 
&c."  and  his  **  Reply  to  certain  Ob- 
servations on  the  Bampton  Lectures 
in  the  British  Critic,"  reviewed,  40» 
— his  various  previous  labours  ap- 
proved, 409 — remark  on  his  appoint- 
ment to  preach  the  Bampton  lectures, 
tftid.— his  first  Bampton  lecture  dfr. 
scribed,  with  extracts,  411  to  414— 
his  ttccond  sermon  on  the  personality 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  with  extracU, 
414  to  418— his  third  lecture  no- 
ticed, with  his  opinion  on  platonism, 
418— passage  of  much  practical  value, 
quoted,  419— elegant  translation  by 
him,  420— his  fourth  lecture  on  the 
Trinity,  considered,  ibid, — his  termi- 
nation of  that  diKonrse,  extracted, 
421— the  subject  of  the  remaining  lec-v 
tures,  and  his  sentiments  therein,  re- 
viewed, tWd.— serious  charge  prefer- 
red against  him,  423 — his  defence  of 
a  certain  hypothesis,  425 — his  argu- 
ments thereon  conwdered  seriatim, 
496_Mr.  Nolan's  charges  against 
him  considered,  429 — concluding  re- 
marks  on  the  work,  432— ^:ircttm- 
stance  attending  his  sermons  regret, 
ted,  ibid.  • 

Hebrew  poetry  f  remark  on,  458. 

Herefordshire,  the  progressive  iacrense 
of  the  poor  rates  in,  described,  371. 

Honey,  mode  of  procuring  it  in  Franoe 

.    335. 

Houdetot,  (Madame  d')  her  amoun 
described,  342. 

Horse,  remarkable  anecdote  re^ctiilg 
one,  164. 

HudsoiCs  Bay  Company,  their  charter 
remarked  on,  386 — their  grant  of  land 
to  Lord  Selkirk  describrd,  ibid, 

Huet,  (Bishop  of  Avrancbes)  his  his- 
tory of  romances  considered,  448 — 
the  character  of  those  romances 
sketched,  <6u2. 

Humanity,  remarkable  instance  of,.fi9» 

Button,  (Dr.)  whimsical  supposition  of,^ 
respecting  granite,  300. 

Jay^  (M.)  his  review  of  M.  Chenier's 
work  noticed, 441..  ..» 
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Jsnmif  Tn^lof,  Muan  qootcd  from, 
428, 

MnOm^  the  node  of  life  la,  briefly  de- 
•eribcd,  8S0--tbe  coUese  for  the 
ioslructien  of  the  Conyaiiy's  civil 
eervants  there  coofidered,  SSI— ^re- 

.  nwrka  oa  the  recent  eccleiiastical 
astablf  shawot  in,  SS3,  SS4— the  duties 
of  «  cleiuBiaa  there  pointed  out, 

,  SS4>— the  vast  importance  of  chris- 
■tionity  ia  that  coaatry  remarlced  on^ 

jQhmm^  (Dr.)  the  spiritual  state  of  bis 

.    ffiiod  at  the  oooclusion.  of  his  life 

.  coasidered,  73  to  80— iacorrect  oo- 
tioBs  adopted  by  him  respecting 
pcoaace,  74. 

JmnoMt  (Ben)  the  illiberal  troitment 
«f  liim  in  contrasting  him  with 
Shakspeare,  censured  ,iS6-^his  d  rama 
of  the  Fox  vindicated,  137— Jiis 
genius  applauded,  138— the  merits  of 
his  respective  plays  considered,  141 
—the  character  of  the  stage  in  his 

.    time      described,      ibid.      14S— his 

laasfues,  with  an  extract  from  ooe  of 

them,    14S — the    versatility   of    his 

'  genius  remarked  on,  143 — Beautiful 

passage  from  his   **  Sad  Shepherd  ,*' 

'  hid, — another,  144 — a  third  present- 
ing the  poet  in  a  new  light,  ibid. — 
bb  minor  poems  noticed,    145— ex- 

'  tracts,  146-— verses  in  the  pindaric 
manner,  147 — the  undeserved  cen- 
sttre  of  his  translations  complained 
of,  iUd, — his  translation  of  Horace's 
Art  of  Poetry  vindicated,  ibid. — pas- 
fage  selected,  ibid. — anottier  firom 
a  minor  Ode  of  Horace,  14S— his 
treatment,  by  certain  literary  censors 
complained  of^  ibid, — amusing  in- 
itance  of  an  endeavour  to  charge  hiih 
with  malignity,  149— another  ground 
of  alike  Imputation  considered,  150. 

Juan  Fertumdei,  the  island  of,  noticed, 
134. 

Matieiom^^  the  island  of,  described, 
56— curious  sepulchral  monumenta 
there  described,  5T. 

Xro  FotUaine^  the  -correctness  of  his 
taste  applauded,  4ftS  to  455. 

La  Narpe^  the  report  of  the  merits  of 
his  •<  Lycetf"  noticed,  441,  448— 
his  sentiments  on  the  literatare  •  of 
different  nations  considered,  443, 
444— his  description  of  the  represen- 
tation of  the  drama  of  Ksther,  458 — 
bis  remarks  on  French  tragedy, 
409, 47tK— passage  quoted  containing 
bis  testimony  regarding  Ite  aocfentSy 
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JL$  CltrCf  certain  notion  of  his  on  the 
staadiug  still  of  the  sun,  mentioned 
ia  the  book  of  Joshua,  179. 

Legistatwre^  the  conduct  of  the,  in  va- 
rious particulars  aaimadverted  oa, 
181.  ' 

X^gii/,  some  remarks  on  the  nature  of, 
159. 

Lima,  the  port  of,  described,  139. 

Idteraiure^  the  state  of,  in  France,  befoM 
and  since  the  revolution  considered, 
435 — the  present  exalted  state  of 
Inland  noticed,  440— circumstances 
unfavourable  to  it  in  France  noted, 
475,  477. 

hocke^  (Mr.)  his  remonstrance  against 
certain  notions  of  original  sin,  193 
— his  opinion  on  the  punishment  de- 
nounced against  our  first  parents,  171. 

Xondpa,  the  want  of  church  accommo- 
dation to  its  population  remarked 
on,  183  to  185. 

— ~<- —  Chrr99p9nding  Sodtty^  remarked 
on,  283. 

Xjords^  declaration  of  the  Committee  of, 
on  the  Poor  Laws  considered,  375. 

Lotteries^  their  pernicious  moral  ten- 
dency noticed,  182. 

X^ove,  the  legitimate  character  of,  de- 
scribed, 47. 

Louvre^  the  importance  of  the  gallery  of 
to  France,  remarked  on,  116. 

Macdonell,  (Mr.  Miles)  his  depntatioa 
by  Lord  Selkirk,  described,  386— 
his  proclamation  poMisbed  at  the 
Red  River,  387. 

Machinery^  remarks  on  the  pernicious 
moral  effects  of,  186. 

Magistrate^  the  subject  of,  considered, 
310 — remarkable  conduct  of  one  in 
Canada  noticed,  393. 

JfoftAiM,  (Mr.)  his  opinion  on  the  doc- 
trine of  rents  noticed,  317 — his  justi- 
fication of,  from  a  censure  passed  on 
him,  376. 

JIfan,  some  remarks  on  the  study  of, 
118. 

Manufaciurei,  certain  regokitlons  re- 
specting, considered,  900. 

Manufacturertj  the  character  of,  well 
described,  186— the  causes  of  their 
present  sufferings  considered,  198^-i> 
the  wages  of,  at  various  periods, 
compared  with  the  prices  of  grain, 
201,  202,  204— the  necessity  of  a 
reform'  in  their  moral  character 
urged,  204 — the  effect  of  a  fluctua- 
tion in  their  «  ages  described,  205 — 
frugality  amongst  them  recommended, 
209. 

Married  Wmun^  the  character  of  la 
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France  remarked  on,  and  contrasted 
with  that  of  the  Eoglish,  S41. 

Mauon^  (M.)  a  French  poet  noticed, 
4ST. 

Medieme^  the  defective  state  of  its  no- 
meodatare  regretted,  94. 

Metkoditm^  the  pemlcioas  tendency  of, 
towards  the  established  church  ad- 
mitted,  410. 

Me^ropoHi^  the  want  of  church  accom- 
modation in,  considered,  190---pro- 
posed  subdivision  of  certain  parishes 
of,  with  their  population,  192,  19S — 
the  difficulties  of  such  a  measure 
weighed,  193 — The  heads  of  a  pro- 
posed act  for  tliat  purpose,  194— the 
estimated  expenses  of  building  addi- 
tional churches,  ifttif. 

MiniUen,  excellent  remarks  on  the 
reciprocal  conduct  of  them  and  their 
flocks,  81 — their  important  charge 
explained,  188,  189. 

MUHonary  Character,  defended  against 
certain  writers,  ^4. 

Modem  Qruce^  a  poem,  considered,  106 
— the  opening,  109---extracts  highly 
interesting,  110  to  116 — descrip- 
tion of  Sparta  particularly  noticed* 
113 — beautiful  idea,  tMd.— admoni- 
tion to  the  author,  114 — ^the  author's 
description  of  the  various  works  of 
art  observed  on,  117.  ' 

Moore,  (Mr.)  his  '*  Lalla  Rookh,  an 
Oriental  Romance,**  reviewed,  30*- 
his  partiality  towards  oriental, sub- 
jects remarked  on,  31 — the  character 
of  his  poetry  npticed,  33 — the  story 
of  the  poem  described,  35— extracts, 
ST  to  54— specimens  of  defective 
metre, 40 — hint  to  him,  41 — ^lines  ob- 
jectionable in  another  respect,  ibid, 
— the  most  vigorous  production  of 

.  his  pen  dirscribedp  44— rconcluding 
remarkj*,  54. 

Moral  ftcttng,  pleasing  effects  of  an 
improvement  in  the,  209. 

Morgan    (Lady),    her    work     called 

'.  France,  reviewed,  333 — her  style  re- 

.  marked  on,  S35--extract,  ibid, — ^her 
partiality  to  the   French  remarked 

.  on,  335---8iogular  anecdote  related  by 
her  in  a  note,  336 — her  observations 
on  the  removal  of  the  pictures  from 

■  the  gallery,  336 — falsehood  repeated 
by  her  respecting  Buonaparte,  337 — 
extract,  descriptive  of  the  state  of 
religion  in  France,  tMd.— -under  thie 
old  regime,  ibid, — indelicateanecdote 
related  by  her,  338--her  definiMon  of 
religion,  339 — her  description  of  the 

.  br)da^  dress  of  the  Duchess  de  Berry, 
'iMd.--<-her  asiociatioo   of  Scripture 


'  paiiageB  wiflr  lodkroos  subjects  no* 
ticed,  340 — her  observations  on  the 

'  alleged  improvement  of  domestie 
morals  in  France  remarked  on,  341 — 
her  remarks  on  Madame  d*Hoodecot, 
S42--on  visiting  the  fortress  of  Via- 
cennes,  343^nstances  of  her  par- 
tiality for  the  French,  344  to  946— 

'    her  reaiai^s  oa  literature  in  France, 

'    and  M.  Yolney,  346-^on  M.  Denon, 

•  and  the  poet  Parny,  347— on  Mes- 
dames  de.Stael  and  de  Genlis,  348  - 
her  description  of  the  religioos  re* 
tirement  of  the  latter,  tiul. — her  ob- 
servations on  the  French  drama  no- 
ticed, 349 — the  '  character  of  the 
work  reprolwted,  ibid, — her  former 
productions  remarked  en,  tWd. — Cdn* 

-  eluding  remarks  oa  her  character, 
ibid,  350. 

Morgan,  (Sir  T.  C.>— his  Four  Appen- 
dices oh  the  state  of  laws,  finanee, 
medicine,  and  political  opinion  -  in 
France  noticed,  333, 349. 

MoseSj  the  various  •  opinions  as  to  the 
extent  of  his  learning'  considered^ 
157  to  160. 

National  Character,  two  important  cir- 
cumstances in  the  formation  of,  no^ 
ticed,  475, 

>t  ■  inatituie,  the  pernicious  effects 
of,  on  liiterature  in  France,  noticed, 
477 — the  conduct  of  Buonaparte  to- 
wards it,  described,  478— -curious  in- 
stance of  bis  treatment  of  i t,  ibid,^he 

[  disgusting  flattery  of  him  and  of  Louis 
XVIII.,  by  its  members,  despribed, 
ibid.  479. 

ffeviUe  (Mr.),  interesting  extract  from 
his  evidence  on  the  Poor  Laws,. 3^. 

JTeleaCBev.  F.),  his  «  vidicationof » 
review  of  the  Bampton  Lectnrcfi  for 
1815,  &c.'*  reviewed,  408— bis  mode 
of  attack  on,  and  charges  against, 
Mr.  Heber,  considered,  429  to  431. 

Nooakeevah,  island  of,  descril>ed,  122* 
singular  practice  of  its  inhabitaatSi 
ibid, — their  religion  noticed,  123. 

JVor^A  (Lord),  bis  administration,  no- 
tic^,  256  to  259. 

Jforth-woet  Company^  their  destrojction 
of  the  colony  of  Red  Rive^y.  &c.  con- 
sider^ed,  390  to  39)3— the  proceedings 
against  their  agents  in  consequence, 
noticed,  398, 399— their  liostility  to- 
wards the  colony,  considered,  400 — 
the  rewards'  distribnted  by\themv  to 
the  deserters  from  tbecoU>ay,  epn- 
merated,  401 — The  acgBments  .Qf|q4 
by  them  to  exc^pse  their  oopdnct,  con^- 
dered,  402-rthe  use  made  by  tbqm  of 
the  Indians  on  the  occasioii|^  jiiotiijed, 
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401— 41m  abme  of  legal  authority  on 
,  both  sides  aniniadverted  on,  406. 

OpponHdHy  the  political  utility  of, 
against  the  Government,  considered, 
848, 

Orieniai  StOjeds,  the  extravagant  taste 

.  for,  in  poetry,  remarked  on,  31. 

Original  Xin^  the  doctrine  of,  fully  con- 
sidered, 160— Its  eifect,  as  considered 
by  the  church  of  England,'  161— by 
the  church    of  Scotland,   tMd.— the 

'  tenets  of  Pelagiuson  the  subject,  168 
—the  doctrinoof  Calvin  thereon,  iMd. 

'  forcible  remark  of  Mr.  Locke,  on 
the  last  quoted  opinion  *  163— another 
▼ery  general  opinion  on  the  subject, 

-  noticed,  ikid. — the  notions  of  some  of 

•  the  followers  of  Augustine  thereon, 
-JMd.— 4he  subject  further  considered, 

164— theory  on  the  subject  brought 
forward  by  Dr.  Gleig,  167,  168— 
various  opinions -on,  considered,  169 
—further  remarks  on  the  subject  of, 
'  with  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of 

•  England,  thereon,  177. 

Pf0j«fi,  the  great  favour  of  the  poems  of, 

among  the  French,  noticed,  439. 
Uvea  (Dr.),  his  work  on  the  8pirit,;411. 

Pagan  Mjfthology^  the  state  of  imme- 
diately before  the  Christian  Revela- 
tion,  8. 

Pagodttf  at  Seeraachalum,    described, 

Paris,  the  Foundling  Hospital  at,  no- 
ticed, 366— the  vast  number  of  authors 
there,  remarked  on,  434. 

Paradox,  singular  moral  one,  69. 

Pamtf,  the  ^ench  poet,  the  obscenity 
of  his  productions  reprobated,  347. 

Party,  its  baneful  influence  on  the  mind 

;  of  its  devotees,  remarked- on,  847, 
848— its  composition,  248. 

Party-men  (in  politics),  their  character, 
847. 

Pauptritm,  the  tendency  of  the  present 

.  system  of  parish  relief  towards,  ob- 
served on,  363. 

Pearson  (Rev.  Hugh),  his  Memoirs  of 

-  thelifeand  writings  of  Or.  Buchanan, 
reviewed,  81  l-^extract,  setting  forth 
the  pretensions  of  die  author,  818 — 
peculiar  circumstance  in  his  favour 
as  a  biographer,  iHd. — other  interest- 
ing extracts,  813  to  838 — bis  sketch 

.  of  the  Doctor's  charater,  830 — and 
description  of  his  qualifications  as  a 
writer,  83 1 ,  838— concluding  remarks 
on  these  Memoirs,  838. 

Pelagius,  his  doctrine,  noticed,  175, 176. 

Perdval  (Mr.),  tlie  political  negocia- 
tioDS  on  his  assassination,  remarked 

'  on,  889..    ' 


Peru,  ItseUmate,  and  that,  of  Chili,  no* 
ticed,  133. 

Phidias,  hts  excellence  in  sculpture 
noticed,  115. 

PhftiaUgjf,  some  interesting  particulars, 
100,101. 

PUcairn'a  Iskuidt  interesting  discription 
of,  126 — the  colony  there  described, 
127. 

Pitt  (Mr.),  his  claim  to  the  lasting  gra- 
titude of  his  country  enforced,  246— 
his  first  appearance  at  the  bead  of 
the  administration  noticed,  260 — the 
character  of  his  speeches  described, 
883— ^his  administration  applauded, 
287 — his  observations  on  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan's eloquence,  292 — ^the  character 
of  his  speeches  described,  883. 

Planetary  System^  moral  f:eflectious  on 
ther,  5. 

Plurality  of  Worlds^  the  hypothesis  of, 
considered,  9. 

Poetical  Tyranny,  amusing  description 
of  the  origin  of  in  France,  476. 

Poetry,  remarks  on  the  increasing  po^ 
pularity  of  a  particular  style  of,  34 
— the  limits  of  its  Empire,  4^fio^»  41. 

Poor,  the  primitive  mode  of  relieving 

'  them,  described,  351 — ^The  present 
practice  in  Hampshire,  354. 

Poor  Laws,  the  report  of  the*  Lord's 
committees,  and  of  the  select  com- 
mittee of  the  Commons,  and  a  disser- 
tation by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Townsh^d 
on,  reviewed,  350— Their  mischievous 
effects,  as  well  moral  as  financial, 
noticed,  351,363— the  great  altera- 
tion produced  in,  by  the  magistrates 
in  1795,  described,  353— the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Williams  a  witness,  extracted 
from  the  reports,  356— of  Mr.  Wil- 
shere,  357  to  369 — of  a  magistrate, 
360— of  Mr,  Vivian  and  Mr.  Lacoste, 
362— extract  from  thef  Report,  363— 
.  another,  i6S-^-others  very  interesting, 

'  369  to  371— Course  suggested  for  the 
adoption  of  the  legislature,  375. 

Poor  Rates,  the  defective  nature  of  the 
present  system  considered,  355  to  383. 

-  — The  increase  of,  at  different  pe- 
riods, and  in  different  places  shown, 
367  to  371^The  sy&tem  shown  to  be 
unpopular^  377 — the.  mode  pointed 
out  by  the  committee  for  its  alteration, 

.  noticed,  379'-^n  objection  to  that 

:    mode,  considered,  381. 

Population,   the  consequences  of,  and 
-  excess  of,  364. 

public  houses,  the  unnecessary  number  of, 
complained  of,'  183. 

Pfitchard,  his  narrative  of  the  massacrt 
of  some  of  the  colonists  at  Red  ftiver, 
2  K  2 
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■'  «iM»tdtepcnloiiortlieirwiaMer»S9& 

to  397— his  detcription  of  tlw  cotuitrjr 
*'  ra  016  iKi|[vooiiraooO|  909* 

Jto^/oif,  bis  character  as  a  writer  coa»- 
pared  with  that  of  Swift,  446,  441. 

RadMt  biurlcfqoe  lines  qaoted,  449L 

Mtd  River^  the  object  of  the  North-west 

'  Company  toward  it,  noticed,  S85 — 

Lord  Selkirk's  new  colony  there, and 

"  the  state  of  the  country,  described, 
386,  387— their  quarrel  with  the 
"North-west  Company,  described,  387 
— The  t*tal  destruction  of  the  colony 
by.  tha^  company,  described,  393--- 
horrible  massacre  of  the  colonists  by 
a  party  of  the  North-west  Company, 
described,  395 — the  dismissal  of  the 
remainder  of  the  settlers,  397 — ^thia 
fertility,  &c.  of  Its  situation^  de- 
scribed, 399. 

HedanpHon^  the  subject  of,  remarked 
on,  16, 17 — its  nature  seriously  coiit 
sidered,  172. 

Religion^  the  effects  of  a  neglect  of,  on 
the  mindjB  of  the  people  at  the  present 
moment  described,  184 — proved  to 
be  the  true  basis  of  national  welfare, 
185— a,nd  of  moral  reformation,  809. 

JZen/,  the  sublet  of  considered,  313. 

Hic/frdo^  Wr,)  his  work  on  tlie  princi- 
ples of  Political  Economy  and  Tax- 
ation reviewed,  309 — ^its  defect3  lio- 
ticed,  tMd«— «ingu1av  opinion  enter- 
tained by  him,  310 — the  object  of  the 
work,  313— his  consideration  of  the 
sul^ect  of  rent,  t&id.— absurd  notion 
of,  316— extract,  319^— his  consider- 
ation of  wages  and  profit,  381,  388 
—the  justness  of  his  criticism  on  M. 
Say,  admitted,  323. 

Rich$tieUf  his  establishment  of  the 
French  Academy  noticed,  444, 473. 

Rio  de  Janeiro^  the  cruel  treatment  of 
the  negro  slaves  there,  181. 

Rougseau^  bis  merits  as  a  poet  noticed, 
456— passage  quoted  from  his  works 
of  great  feeling,  ibid, — his  opinion 
on  French  dramatic  verse,  ibid, 

SabitUf  his  statement  as  to  the  state  of 

•  the  poor  of  North  Mimms,  378. 

Son  Sebtutian,  in  South  America,  de- 
scribed, 119 — ^remarkable  contrast 
observable  in,  180 — ^its  laws,  trade, 
&c.'  observed  on,  iMd.— the  neigh- 
bouring country  described,  181. 

Santiago^  the  capital  of  Chili,  134. 

3aving  Bankt^  the  utility  of  considered, 

•  SOS^— their  inefllcacy  under  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  Poor  Laws,  376  and 
381. 

Bay,  (J.  B.)  hit  Tieatise  on  political 


oa  I>r.  A.  SmWte  work,  Mtl^*'^^ 
evlogHun  on  Spith's  Wealth- of- N»i 
tioos,  384— the  poiii(»  09  wdiM  J^ 
differs  from  that  author  consi^ndy 
386— Intercitiaf  extracts^  931«-4hci 
great  merits  of  the  wocl^  adffiillldy 
838,333. 

8cUegel,{A.  W.>kii  Lectaufs.  on  Ova. 
matic  Art  and  Llteratwre  reelewed, 
434— jiis  rcnark  on  the  cooliniyA^f 
the  French  for  theif  owm  evly  wfji- 
ters,  445— on  their  literaioiv,  460— 
on  the  draaatk  poftrjs  4tfl  tjie 
nserit  of  bis  worliL  coaudcftd^  461 
— liii  book  contrasted  witb-thait  of 
La  Barpe^  AOar^^exitmu  fren  bii 
review  of  Frencb  drnmiMt  pqels,  483. 

School  for  SfioMdai^  ik^  Ujut^im  wmnl 

tendency  of  that  play  f^i»aHLc4.  on, 
854. 

SkUy,  extract  from  hit  o^rjdoocooi^ ^ 
Poor  Laws,  388. 

8«tttrft,  (tJlarl  of,>  hi»  slietoli  ^  the 
British  Fur  Trade  iaNoftli  AiMwka, 
&c.  withaaarraUve^f  ooeorMRMeA 
in  the  India» countries  sioee-liU  oon- 
■exion  witbHudsoa'tBegr  CooipMyi* 
and  a  statement  respecting  his  settle- 
meot  on'Ao'Red  Rhrer,  revkfrwedi 
384-  e«t»act  eoBtalirti^  the  opinion 
of  counsel  on  the  Company'»gfaiif  to 

.  bia,  366-^hi»  ppoecMlng»  o»  the 
destruction    of  bis  colony  by    the 

-  No#tb-west  Company,  398^'his  pro* 

•  jootof  forming  the  Colony  consider- 
ed, 399— his  conduct  at  Foet  W^am 
censored,  409 » 

Ssiieea^  his  natuial  qoestkatqooted^  4. 

Sepuhhrmt  MonwiMfitt,  ittterestin^  ac- 
count of  some,  57. 

Shmkops^rOf  the  early  negleet  of  lis 
works,  and  the  sobsaqoeot  extravii- 

■  gant  foadaessof  them  noticed-,  135-^ 
the  illiberal  contrasting  of  him  with 
Ben  Jonson  remarked  on,  l96--43iim'* 
berland*s  eomparisoo  of%im  and  «9on- 
son   remarked  on,  137— vindication 

^  of  him,  with  remarks  on  his  geoius« 
iWd.  ^ 

SkeridiM,  (R.  B.)  memoirs  of  bi»  public 
and  private  life  by  Dr.  Wtttkins; 
and  his  speeches,  partly  corrected  by 
himself,  reviewed,  5i4**-lil»  early 
life  and  habits  remarked  00,  848— 
their  influence  thfonghouthis  ftfe  no- 
ticed, 843-^the  party  to  whieh  he 
allied  himself  described ,  844< — ^his 
friendship  for  Mr.  Fox,  remarked  on, 
846— his  early  y^ars  described^,  85(^ 
851 — h  is  edocatloO  at  Harrow  School*, 
852— his  duel  with  Capt,  Matthews^ 
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*  dnuMitie  writings  eoBsMered,  itUL 
I  ggi'    Maj— etfon  wMl-Kr.  Fox,  M 

—his  political  eoBthtoKy  admitted^ 
ll^ii^.^it  condttct  In  the  d'ebale  oir 

•  tile  Marriage  Act»  and  oi»  the  M  nti- 
mf  at  the  llore,  applauded,  S96^i8 
pelitieal  life  for  some  f  ime  i|f|er  con- 
ftMercdf  <M(f.  957--a  charge  of  indo- 

'  lence  a^nst  Mo  comidmd,  857<^— 

hit  condnct  on  the  formation  of  Mr. 
'  Pitt's  lint  administration,  80(>«-on 

the  lippeachmcnt  of  Mr.  Hhstings^ 
'  S0a*-^*i8  charge  against  that  Oentle- 
^  man  relative  to  the  Rajah  of  flteaares 

considered^  966— his  speech  rdative 
'  to  the  Begems  of  Oode  remarked  on, 

26T^-the  effects  of  the  French  Revo- 

-  Itttionon  hie  mind  described,  972— 
his  pnhlic  breach  with  Mr.  Burke 
noticed,  9T3~lntercsttng  particulars 
of  the  death  of  his  ftrst  wii^,  975>— 
his  condnct  and  that  of  Mr.  Fox  du- 

t  ring  the  French  Rrrolutton  observed 

on,  9SS^^is  contradictory  conduct 

en  the  discnssions  on  the   Prince's 

embarrassments  noticed,  ibid^ — eulo- 

gium  passed  by  him  on  his  Royal 

Highness,  884— his  condnct  after  ihe 

dnaih  of  Mr.  JNtt  described,  98&^. 

.  kin  esdoglttm  on  Mr;  Pitt^  966T«^die. 

lorifptioB  of  a  grand  eutcrtataaient 

g&sen  by  him,   9B7'p-4is  eonducA  on 

■■  tlieaisassiflatUiaof  Mr.  PeremLl,  de- 

.  fffcked»98ft    his  speecb.on  thesub- 

)  jcct  of  pacific  ovecftnres   made  by 

-  Fhmct  quoted,  iWd.— -reflections  en 
his  political  life,  990*-4is  last  mo- 

*  meol»  described,  991 — remarlu  on 
.  hiachaiaeter,  lUtL'*  loa  his  eloqaence 

with  speckatns,  999,994. 
SUmter^  (Lieat.  J.)  his  namtisie  of 
-the  Brilo»*a  "wajage    to    Pileaicn's 
Island,     including     an    interesting 

-  sketch  %f  tht'pcesent  state  of  the  Bra«. 

•  atlfcaad  of  Spanish  South  America, 
consideied»  119-^he  chamcter  of  the 
work  aoticad,  I19«*-bis  account  of 
Saa  Sebastian  the  capital  of  Fottn- 
gmese  South  America,  JMd.-^^of  its 
laws,  ttada^  and.  the  surrounding 
country,  \20-^iit  tlie  cruel  usage  of 
Negro  slaves  ia  Rio  de  Janeiro,  191— 
his  description  of  the  island  of  Nooa- 
beevah,  199— of  Pictairn's  Island, 
196,  ISO— his  Tisit  to  Valparaiso  and 
Quiliota,  in  Gbili,  131— his  descrip- 
tioo  of  Lima,  139 — of  the  island  of 
Joan  Fernandez,  134— of  Santiago, 
ihid, 

Bidi  the  ancient  town  of  remarked  on. 


66«-Hie8Griptioii  of  the  Mmaliii  of  Iti 

theatre^  sNd. 
5fitee,  remarkable  Instance  of  craelty 

towards  one,   t91-^it  melancboiy 

fate  described,  199. 
SmHK  t>^^0  >>b  sveafc  «Mf  it:  w  a  Geolo^ 

gla|  aimiiticdr306.  • 
Smithy  (Dr4  his  opiftNUM  .oa  poUtical 

ticonoriiy  ceasidered,  31 3  to  3f  Qw 
ShM^j  the  pcvalci0vs  eflkcls  of  in 

iFraace  descri««d,  475. 
Sporla,  jeOeetions  ois  the  ruins  of»  113^. 
Sfiritwd  Jbmwhdgt^  the  progre^af  no^ 

ticed,499. 
3l«kAoMle,.  (Rev.  Thoi:)  a  qkw  edition 

of  his    Bible    reviewed,    15S>*^e 

manner  of  his  ai^omepts  and  olitH^ 

tioMB.complaioad  of,  lllfi  to  179^ 
Stesl^  (Madakift  de)  her  literary  cha- 
racter and  wirlt&affs.  noticed,  34BL 
fltolci^  their  notinns  of  the  Oeitsr  coa- 

Bidered,  9  to  4. 
SmpcrsHtmn^  singular  tMttk  of,  50. 
Sifriam  CkristUmtt  interesting  p^frtficalan 

ofsoBeinIndia,99T. 


2ksfe,  the  influence  of  in  rcHgfous  mat- 
ters considered,  99, 95. 

TitmpU^  (Sir  Wm.)  remark  on  the  insti- 
tution of  the  French  Academy,  4T3; 

T$rsooi,  (the  ancient  Tarsus,)  some  ac* 
count  of,  64. 

Thornton^  (late  Mr.  H.)  euloglum  ia 
his  character,  91 7 — affecting  iocideht 
attending  his  Atneiral,  930. 

Tickettf  (Mr.  Richard)  some  account  of, 
979^his  writings  enumerated;  iMtf. 
980 — h'n  inordinate  vanity  noticed, 
980— affinity  between  Mm  and  fifir. 
Sheridan  pointed  out,  iUd.~«enslble 
letter  to  Mr.  Richardson  on  the  edu- 
cation of  his  daughter,  981. 

Jhwnkian  Marbhtf  remarked  on,  106. 

TowMhend  (Rev.  J.),  his  Dissertation' 
on  the  Poor  Laws  reviewed,  350. 

2bieasAend  (Mr.),  interesting  particu- 
lars from  his  Travels  in  Spain,  366. 

Turks^  the  baneful  influence  of  their 
despotism  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor, 
remarked  on,  67. 

WedparidWi  the  port  oi",  described*  19K. 

Viman^  bis  evidence  as  to  tlie  state  of 
Ihe  poor  at  Bushy,  and  the  .mode  of 
employing  theftt,  378» 

Volcano,  acuriouH  one,  described,  58. 

ro/tM;y,;(M.),  remark  on  his  character, 
346. 

Voltaire,  (M.),  his  division  of  the  His- 
tory  of  the  World  into  ages,  de- 
scribed, 445— 4»is  abuse  of  Shaks- 
peare,  ibid. — remark  ef-hii  eo'  Papq 
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4A8— hik  opiDion  on  the  Pialins  aai. 
the  Prophets,  458— his  character  de- 
•cribed,  469^-bi8  remarki  on  the 
French  character,  467— his  descrip- 
tion of  English  geniosy  482, 

Wage9^  the  injurious  tendency  of  a  sy»« 
tem  to  interfere  with  them  in  paro- 
chial relief,  admitted,  356. 

WaUt^  (Prince  of),  his  speech  on  the 
address  on  the  proclamation  for  sup- 
pressing seditions  meetings,  278. 

fVarburton^  his  woriL  on  grace,  consi- 
dered, 413— a  certain  opinion,  im- 
puted to  him,  questioned,  428— re- 

•  markable  pasnge,  quoted,  424— cu- 
rious note  thereto,  ijtd. 

Watkims,  (Dr.),  his  Memoirs  of  the  Pub- 
lic and  Private  Life  of  R.  B.  Sheri- 
dan, &c.  reviewed,  241— the  merits 
of  the  work  considered,  250 — ^pas- 

•  sage  exhibiting  the  author's  view  of 
the  country  on  the  expulsion  of  the 
Coalition  ministry,  260— another,  on 
the  impeachment  of  Mr.  Hastings,. 
261  to  265-*his  remarks  on  Mr* 
Burke's  eulogium  on  Mr.  Sheridan 
on  that  occasion,  268 — the  impeach- 

.  aent  further  considered  by  him,  269 
—his  account  of  the  public  breach  be- 
tween Mr.  Burke  and  Mr.  Sheridan, 

'  273— of  the  death  of  Mr.  Sheridan's 
first  wife,  275 — formation  of  the  so- 
ciety called  the'  *'  Friends  of  the 
People,*'  276— account,  by  him»  of 
Mr.  Richard  Tickell,  279— extracts 
descriptive  of  the  circumstance  which 
followed  Mr.  Pitt's  death,  285, 288— 

'  kis  description  of  the  last  moments 

.  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  291 — bis   remarks 

.  on  the  speech  of  RoUa,  294— the  just- 
ness of  his  criticisms  on  Mr.  Sheridan's 
literary  peiformances,  admitted,  295. 
Werner^  his  System  of  Geognosy,  re- 
marked on,  296 — his  death,  iMd, — 

.  his  classification  of  rocks,  298— his 
primitive  formations,  209'-bis  sobor- 

.  dinate  primitive  formations,  SOS—* 

his  other  formations,  308. 
fTkUehfrsi  (Mr.),    his  Theory  of  the 

Earth,  npticed,  306. 
WOkinkoH  (Rev.  T.)  his  discourse   on 
the  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  &c.  re- . 

'  viewed^  155— ease  brought  forward 
rdaiive  to  the  subject,  164— objection 


by  him  to  a  particular  theory  reku 
tive  thereto,  169— his  charge  of  pda- 
gianism  against  Dr.Caeig  considered, 
175, 176,  and  accounted  for,  177. 

WiOa  (Rev.  S.  C),  his  Christian  Essays 
.  reviewed ,  68— their  subject  described, 
tiui.— his  view  of  the  nature  and  effi- 

.  cacy  of  faith,  70— of  christian  obedi- 
ence, 71— forcible  recommendation  of 
the  exercise  of  Belf-«crutiny,  72— his 
observations  on  'Uhe  true  and  &lse 
repose  in  death,"  73— just  comments 
by  him  on  the  spiritual  state  of  Dr. 

'  Johnson's  mind  shortly  before  his 
death,  ibid,  to  80— the  contents  of  his 
second  volume  shortly  described,  80. 
—excellent  passage  qn  the  reciprocal 
conduct  of  pastors  and  their  flocks, 
81— concluding  favourable  remarks 
on  his  essays,  82. 

WaUams  (Mr.),  extract  from  his  £vi- 

.  dence  from  the  Reports  on  the  Poor 
Laws,  356. 

WiltAerty  his  evidence  on  (he  poor  laws^ 
noticed,  357. 

FToman,  remarkable  instance  of  enthusi- 
asm In,  112. 

Worlds  interesting  considerations  re- 
specting it,  20. 

Fa«^(Rev.  R.),  his  Basis  of  National 

•  Welfare,  &c.  reviewed,  180— extracts, 
185— his  table,  showing  the  popula- 
tion of  the  nietropolis,'and  its  extent 

•  of  church  accommodation,  190— his 
mode  of  calculation  aniniadverted 
on,  191— his  principle  approved  in  a 

-  qualified  degree,  iMU-^h  applica* 
tion  of  that  principle  throughout 
Eogland,^  remarked  on,  Wrf.  heads 
of  a  bill  for  erecting  new  churches, 
194— just  remarks  by  him,  on  the  ex- 
tensive circulation  of  improper  books, 
197— his  letter  recommended  to  the 
public  attention,  210. 
Yates  (J.  A.),  his  Letter  on  the  Distres- 
.  ses  of  the  Country  considered,  181—' 
extracts,  186,  187— just  considerati- 
ons, by  him,  on  the  present    moral 

•  character  of  the  lower  orders,  199— 
.  agreeable  anticipation  in  bis  letters, 

209— his  letter  recoounended  to  the 
reader,  210. 

Zeigenbaig^  the  tomb  of,  in  India,  de- 
scribed, 226. 
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